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PREFACE 



Titv - :\.iri€% the illustrious author of the Roman History, descended from a noble 
fami; ' :'iE Rome, and was born at Patavium, now called Padua, in Italy, in the 694th year 
of il'iiiv’, lifty-eight years before the commencement of the Christian era. 

Lir 0 m^ny other literary men, his life was contemplative, rather than active ; very few 
par' ' V. therefore, concerning him, have come down to us. He resided at Rome for 
p A time, where he was much noticed, and highly honoured, by Augustus; 

to Viiiom h.i vas previously known, it is said, by some writings wbich he had dedicated 
to h im j^rneca, however, is silent upon the subject of this supposed dedication, though 
the work itself, which, he says, consisted of moral and philosophical 
'•■cisslogiies. ■ ■ 

appeal’s to have conceived the project of writing his history, immediately upon his 
crifoogat Rome; or, perhaps, he came thither for the purpose of collecting the neces- 
; fy Udter ils for that great work. 

Aii appointed him preceptor to his grandson Claudius, afterwards emperor. But 
ue not much to have attended to the advantage which might have resulted from 

m acJvaotagj'OUS a connection, and to have occupied himself, entirely, in the composi- 
tion of Ins history ; parts of which, as they were finished, he read to Augustus and 

.•■'.Mecieimsr ' ■ .. . ■ 

I) . , I meted with the tumult, and disgusted, it may be, with the intrigues and cahals of 
RoiiiV, he sought retirement and tranquillity in the beautiful country, and delightful 
climiite, of Xaples. Here, enjoying uninterrupted literary ease and quiet, he continued 
his hibour and finished his work, comprising, in a hundred and forty-two books, the 
" historj; of Rome, from the foundation of that city to the death of Hrusus, containing 
a I : '’od of seven hundred and forty-three years, ending nine years before the birth 
of Saviour, Having completed this great work, he returned to pass the remain- 
der of ais days in his native country, where he died, A. B. 17, at the age of seventy-five 

IVisat family he left behind him, is not known, Quintilian, however, mentions that he 
hp-d T: son, fur whose instruction he drew up some excellent observations on rhetoric ; and 
f aei is also reason to suppose that he had a daughter, married to Lucius Magius, an ora- 
tor^ V* ho k advantageously spoken of by Seneca. 

1' ' V highly his w^orks were esteemed, and himself personally honoured and respected, 
may bo gathered from the manner in wdiich he is mentioned by many ancient authors, 
h iii. , s tel .b us,‘ that T. Livius, that admirable historian, not more distinguished by his 
elocp -ace iluar by his fidelity, was so lavish in his praise of Pompey, that Augustus 
ealR : birr, hhe Pompeian : and yet his friendship for him was unalterable,'’ The younger 
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Pliny infoms. us, ^ that a certain inhabitant of the city of Cadiz was so struck with 
the illustrious character of Livy, that he travelled to Rome on purpose to see that great 
genius ; and as soon as he had satisfied his curiosity, returned home. 

Of the hundred and forty-two books, of which the history of Rome originally con- 
sisted, thirty-five only have come doTvm to us. The contents of the w'hole, the hundred 
and thirty-seventh and eighth excepted, have been preserved ; compiled, as some, with- 
out any good reason, have supposed, by j^jy himself ; while others, with equal impro- 
bability, have asserted them to he the wotk of Lucius Floras, author of a portion of 
Roman history. Whoever may have been the compiler, a fact as useless as it is now 
impossible to ascertain, they are highly curious,* and although they contain but a faint 
outline, yet they serve to convey some idea of the original, and greatly excite regret at 
the loss of so large a portion of this valuable work. 

The parts of this history which we now possess, are, the first decade : for it appears, from 
his having prefixed separate prefatory introductions to each portion, that the author had 
divided his work into distinct parts, consisting each of ten books. The first decade com- 
mences with the foundation of the city of Rome, and rapidly runs over the affairs of four 
hundred and sixty years. The second decade is lost : it comprised a period of seventy- 
five years; the principal occurrence in it was the first Punic war, in which the Romans, 
after a long and arduous struggle, were finally victorious. The third decade is extant : it 
contains a particular and well-detailed account of the second Punic war ; the longest, as our 
author himself observes, and the most hazardous war, the Romans had ever been engaged 
in; in the course of which they gained so many advantages, and acquired so much 
military experience, that no nation was ever able, afterwards, to withstand them. The 
fourth decade contains the Macedonian war against Philip, and the Asiatic against An- 
tiochus. These are related at considerable length, insomuch that the ten books comprise 
a space of twenty-three years only. Of the fifth decade, the first five books only re- 
main, and these very imperfect. They give an account of the war with Perseus king of 
Macedonia, who gains several advantages against the Romans, but is at length subdued, 
and his kingdom reduced to the form of a Roman province ; of the corruption of several 
Roman governors in the administration of the provinces, and their punishment ; and of 
the third Punic war, which lasted only five years. 

Of the remaining books, it has been already said, that the contents only have been 
preserved ; and they serve to show ns tke greatness of our loss, the greatest literary 
loss, perhaps, owii^ to the ravages of the time. Livy had employed forty-five books in 
the history of six centuries ; but so many, so various, and so interesting were the events, 
which he had before him for selection, in the latter period of the Republic, that it took 
him above double that number to relate the occurrences of little more than a hundred 
and twenty years. From the admirable manner in which he has written the former part 
of his History, we may judge of what must have been the merit of this latter part, which 
fails us, unfortunately, at a most remarkable period, when rational curiosity is raised to 
the highest pitch. Nor can we doubt the excellence of its execution, when we consider 
how much better, and how much more copious his materials must have been ; for, be- 
sides what he could draw from his own personal knowledge, having lived among, and 
conversed familiarly with, the most considerable men in the empire, who were them- 
selves principal actors in the important transactions which he relates, he had access to 
the best possible written materials ; to the memoirs of Sylla, Caesar, Lahienus, Follio, 
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Augustus, and many others which were then extant. What would we not give for the 
picture, finished by so able a hand, from the sketches of such masters ? What delight 
would it not afford us, to see the whole progress of a government from liberty to ser- 
vitude? — the whole series of causes and effects, apparent and real, public and private? 
— ^those which all men saw, and all good men opposed and lamented, at the time ; and 
those which were so disguised to the prejudices, to the partialities, of a divided people, 
and even to the corruption of mankind, that i^ny did not, and that many could pretend 
they did not, discern them, till it was too late to resist them ; I own, says a noble 
author I should be glad to exchange what we have of this history, for what we 
■r'have.'Kot. ■ 

Much as our Historian was admired, and highly as he was respected, yet he was not 
without his detractors. He wtxs charged with Patavinity in his writings. The first 
person who brought this charge against him seems to have been Asinius Pollio, a polite 
and elegant writer, and a distinguished ornament of the age of Augustus.f 

In what this Patavinity consisted, no ancient author having defined it, it is not now easy 
to say ; and, accordingly, it is a matter which has been much disputed. Some will have 
it, that it was a political term, and that it signified an attachment to the Pompeian party : 
others contend that it meant a hatred to the Gauls ; that it was symbolical of some blame- 
able particularity, they know not wliat. The more probable opinion, however, seems, 
from the term itself, to be, that it signified some provincial peculiarity of dialect. An- 
cient Italy, like modern Italy, had its differences, not of idiom merely, but of language, 
in every different province. In proportion as their language varies, at this day, from the 
purity of the Tuscan dialect, they become almost unintelligible to each other ; with dif- 
ficulty can a Venetian and a Neapolitan converse together; that is, the people; for the 
well-educated in every country learn to speak and write the dialect of the metropolis ; 
although, if brought up in their own provinces, however nearly their language may 
approach the purity of that of the capital, yet it will ever retain some tincture of pro- 
vinciality. 

If this supposition of the meaning of the word Patavinity be right, the fact, upon such 
authority as that of Pollio, must be admitted ; although in what, precisely, it consisted, it is 
not at present perhaps possible to determine. Much has been written upon the subject, 
which in reality seems now to be an idle inquiry; and as a dissertation upon this matter 
could afford neither instruction nor entertainment to the mere English reader, for whose 
use tha following translation is principally intended, we shall dismiss the subject with ob- 
serving, that what Quintilian has not told us, no modern scholar will ever, it is probable, 
have penetration enough to discover ; and we may be also allowed to suppose, that, what- 
ever these peculiarities may have been, as that great critic has not thought them worth 
pointing out, they cannot have been either very numerous, or of very material conse- 
quence. 

Nor will, perhaps, another objection, made by modern critics, be deemed of much 
greater weight They dislike, it seems, the plan of his History, and they found that dis 
like chiefly on the speeches which he so frequently introduces, which, they contend, it is 
not probable could have been spoken upon the occasions alleged ; and therefore they pro- 
nounce them to be violations of truth. . That many of them were not spoken by the per- 
sons to whom they are ascribed, nor upon the occasions alleged, must be admitted ; but 
they do not, upon that account, violate the truth of history. Nobody can suppose that 
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our Author ever meant to impose upon his readers, and to make them believe that what he 
has given us, as said by the diffei'ent persons whom he introduces, was really said by 
them : the supposition is absurd. He could only mean to vary his style; and to enliven 
and embellish matter, which, if continued in the even and unvaried tone of narration, 
would be sometimes heavy and tedious; making these supposed speeches a vehicle for 
conveying, and that in a very lively manner, the arguments for and against a proposed 
measure ; and he thus often brings into them a relation of facts, chiefly facts of remoter 
times, and much more agreeably than he’could have interwoven them into his narrative, 
which should always be progressive. Modern historians, it is time, have rejected this 
plan : but Livy is not reprehensible, because his ideas of historic structure were diiferent 
from theirs. He chose rather to comform himself to a custom which prevailed very 
generally before his time, and which succeeding writers, of great taste and judgnicmt, 
have approved and adopted. The conduct of Livy, in this respect, if necessary, might be 
justifled by the example of Herodotus, Xenophon, Polybius, Sallust, Tacitus, and others, 
whose histories abound with speeches. These speeches frequently give a more perfect 
idea of the character of the supposed speaker, than could easily have been done by mere 
description ; and it must be acknowledged, that the facts which they sometimes contain, 
would, if thrown into formal narrative, with episodes and digressions, lose much of their 
animation and force, and consequently much of their grace and beauty. 

When we consider the use of such speeches, we shall not perhaps feel inclined to give 
them up, although many are to be held as mere fictions ; contrived, however, with much 
ingenuity, and for the laudable purpose of conveying useful reflections and salutary ad- 
monitions. But though it be admitted that several of them are fictitious, yet it may be 
contended that they are not all so. Many of those delivered in the senate, in popular 
assemblies, in conventions of ambassadors, and other the like occasions, are most pro- 
bably genuine ; and, if they ai’e so, they furnish us with very curious specimens of an- 
cient eloquence. Public speakers among the Romans were in the habit of publishing 
their speeches upon particular occasions ; and others, delivered upon important occur- 
rences, would, doubtless, be noted down, and circulated, by those who were curious about, 
and probably interested in the subjects of them. We know that, in our own times, the 
substance of speeches in the British parliament, and other assemblies, has often been ac- 
curately collected, and carefully preserved; and we may, therefore, reasonably suppose 
that speeches in the Roman senate, upon matters in which the whole community were 
deeply interested, would be heard with equal attention, and preserved with equal 
care. ■ .. '■ 

A charge, of a very heavy nature, has been brought against our Author, which, were it 
well founded, would utterly disqualify him from ivriting a credible history. He is ac- 
cused of superstitious credulity. That he was of a serious and religious turn of mind is 
sufliciently apparent from many passages in his History, in which he severely reprehends 
the licentiousness and profligacy of the times he lived in, and applauds the simplicity of 
conduct, and sanctity of manners, of ancient days, when ^‘that disregard of the gods, 
which prevails in the present age, had not taken place ; nor did every one, by his own 
interpretations, accommodate oaths and the laws to his particular views, but rather adap- 
ted his practice to them.”* Again, speaking of Spurius Papirius, he describes him as 
1 youth, born in an age when that sort of learning which inculcates contempt of the 
*ods was yet unknown. ”f Numberless passages, to tliis effect, might be cited; suffice it. 
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however, to observe, that, while repreheading, with strong indignation, the profane, the 
impious, and the immoral among his countrymen, he omits no opportunity of applauding 
the virtuous and the good. 

But, to be religious is one thing ,• to be superstitious is another. He has certainly 
recorded many and monstrous prodigies ; to enumerate which would be both tedious and 
di justing. As, however, they vvere not merely the subject of popular tales and vulgar 
conversation, but the objects of particular attention, noticed always by the magistrates, 
and even by the senate, whom we frequently find ordering expiations of them, it was his 
duty, as a historian, to relate them, since they thus made a part of the public transac- 
tions of the times. And this he does with great caution; apparently anxious lest he 
should be supposed to believe in such absurdities, and protesting, as it were, against the 
imputation of superstition. Thus, upon an occasion wdiere he relates extraordinary 
prodigies, (more extraordinary, indeed, than in any other part of his History,) he intro- 
duces his account of them by saying, ‘‘ Humerous prodigies were reported to have 
happened this year; and the more they were credited by simple and superstitious people, 
the more such stories multiplied.” ^ He generally prefaces the mention of all such, with 
a reserve as to his own belief of them “Many prodigies were reported.” ^ “ It was 
believed that crow''S had not only torn with their beaks some gold in the capitol, but had 
even eaten it.” ® And again ; “ Fires from heaven, breaking out in various places, had, 
as was said,” ^ &c. . Nor is he at all scrupulous in declaidng these numerous prodigies 
to derive their origin from superstitious weakness : thus ; “ so apt is superstitious weak- 
ness to introduce the deities into the most trivial occuiTences.” ® “ The mention of one 
prodigy was, as usual, followed by reports of others.”® “From this cause arose abun- 
dance of superstitious notions ; and the minds of the people became disposed both to 
believe and to propagate accounts of prodigies, of which a very great number were re- 
ported.” ^ “ The consuls expiated several prodigies w^hich had been reported.” ® 

“ Several deceptions of the eyes and ears were credited.” ® One is almost tempted to 
think, that those who charge our author with credulity, had never read him ; otherwise, 
how could they overlook such passages as these, and especially the following, in which 
he seems aware that such a charge might be brought against him, and labours to obviate 
it ? — “ In proportion as the war was protracted to a greater length, and successes and 
disappointments produced various alterations, not only in the situations, but in the senti- 
ments of men, superstitious observances, and these mostly introduced from abroad, gained 
such ground, among the people in general, that it seemed as if either mankind, or the 
deities, had undergone some sudden change.” 

From the passages here adduced, and very many others to the same purport might be 
quoted, it may be confidently pronounced, that our author was not the dupe of those 
vulgar rumours, those “deceptions of the eyes and ears,” which yet he has thought it 
his duty to record. And, in truth, it seems as if the people themselves, at least the more 
enlightened of them, were equally inclined, if established custom would have allowed, to 
disregard them : “ They grew weary,” we are told, “not only of the thing itself, but of 
the religious rites enjoined in consequence; for neither could the senate be convened, 
nor the business of the public be transacted, the consuls w^ere so constantly employed in 
sacrifices and expiations.” “ And accordingly, with a view to diminish the reports of 

1 B. xxiv. 10. 2 B. xxvji. 4. 3 B, xxx 2. 4 B. xxxix 22. 
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these miraeles, and the tronhlesome ceremonies consequent thereupon, the consuls, by 
direction of the senate, published an edict, that when “on any day public worship should 
be ordered, in consequence of the report of an earthquake, no person should report 
another earthqualce on that day.” ^ Indeed, how very little faith the senate really had 
in omens, prodigies and auspices, we may learn from a remarkable order made by them, 
upon receiving from a consul the report of unfavourable omens, in no less than three 
victims successively sacridced ; “ they ordered him,” says the historian, “ to continue 
sacrificing' the larger victims, until the omens should prove favourable,” ^ 

It may be asked, — If Livy, the senate, and veiy many, perhaps the greater number of 
the people disbelieved these omens and prodigies, why relate them? He answers the 
question himself. “ I am well aware,” he says, “ that, through the same disregard to 
religion, which has led men into the present prevailing opinion, of the gods never giving 
portents of any future events, no prodigies are now either reported to government, or 
recorded in histories. But, for my part, while I am writing the transactions of ancient 
times, my sentiments, I know not how, become antique ; and I feel a kind of religious 
awe, which compels me to consider that events which the men of those times, renowned 
for wisdom, judged deserving of the attention of government, and of public expiation, 
must certainly bo worthy of a place in my history.” ^ And, in truth, it must be allowed, 
that an account of the religious ceremonies, and the superstitious observances, of dif- 
ferent nations at different periods, forms not the least curious chapter in the history of 
the human mind, 

A still heavier charge hath been brought against our author ; indeed, the heaviest that 
can be alleged against an historian; namely, the violation of the first great law of his- 
tory : which is, not to dare to assert any thing false, and not to suppress any truth.* He 
who could not be warped by views of private interest, has yet been supposed, from an 
excess of zeal for the honour and glory of his country, in some instances, to have gone 
beyond the truth, in others to have suppressed it. 

It has been already mentioned how highly he was esteemed by Augustus, and that he 
had even received no inconsiderable marks of favour from him. Yet he does not seem 
to have courted this esteem, or those favours, by any particular attention on his part ; 
nor to have endeavoured to repay them by the only retux'u which authors can make, the 
loading their patrons with perhaps undeserved praises. Although, at the time when he 
wrote his History, Augustus was in complete possession of the Koman empire, yet he 
names him hut three times, and then but in a slight and cursory manner ; not availing 
himself of the opportunity to heap adulation upon him, but simply giving him that praise 
to which he W'^as unquestionably entitled. On occasion of shutting the temple of Janus 
he takes the opportunity of mentioning, that it had been but twice shut since the reign 
of Numa: the first time in the consulship of Titus Manlius, on the termination of the 
first Punic war ; and that “ the happiness of seeing it shut again, the gods granted to our 
own times ; when, after the battle of Actium, the emperor, Cjesar Augustus, established 
universal peace on land and sea.” ® As Augustus was highly vain of this circumstance, had 
our author’s disposition led him to flatter this master of the world, it would have af- 
forded him an excellent opportunity; as would another occasion, where speaking of 
spolia opima^ deposited by Cossus in one of the temples, he appeals to the testimony of 

1 B. xxxiv. 65, S B. xli. 15. S B. xlii, 13. 
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Aug-ustuji Caesai*, whom he styles the founder or restorer of all our temples,” * But above 
ali^ he might have found a niche for him as well as others of Ms family, when he mentions 
the distinguished victoiy gained by Livius and Nero over Hasdruhal.® He relates tlie 
atfair itself in very splendid terms, and bestows the most exalted praises on the admirable 
conduct of those victorious generals. He who was thus rigidly tenacious, when private 
motives, friendship, or interest might have swayed him, is nevertheless accused, from 
national vanity, of having wTitten with partiality ; and of having sometimes exaggerated, 
and sometimes concealed the truth. 

It must be acknowledged that, when the grandeur of the Roman empire presents it- 
self to his mind, he is not Mways sufficiently reserved in the terms which he uses. Thus, 
speaking of Cincinnatus, “ so early as the 296th year of Rome, he calls him ‘‘ the sole 
hope of the empire of Rome, at a time when we know that this thus pompously an- 
nounced empire extended not more than twenty miles beyond the city. And again, not 
many years after, * he introduces Canuleius boasting of its "eternal duration and im- 
mense magnitude.” * When we find him applying such magnificent terms to the Roman 
state, then in its infancy, \ve must suppose him to have forgotten the period of %\'hich he 
was writing, and to have had present to his mind the splendour and extent to which it 
had attained at the time w^hen he himself lived and wrote. He even puts the same 
language into the mouths of foreigners, and of enemies; he makes Hannibal call Rome 
" the capital of the world,” ® at a time when the Romans had not even the whole of 
Italy in subjection, and no possessions whatever out of Italy, except a part of Sicily and 
Sardinia. In the same vain-glorious boasting strain he tells us,’ that the Romans "were 
never worsted by the enemy’s cavalry, never by their infantiy, never in open fight, never 
on equal ground.” He seems here not to have recollected, what he afterwards acknow- 
ledges, “ that, in the first battle with Hannibal, " it manifestly appeared that the Car- 
thaginian was superior in cavalry ; and, consequently, that open plains, such as those 
between the Po and the Alps, were unfavoiu'able to the Romans.” Although he thus 
asserts in unqualified terms, that the Romans w'ere never worsted in the open field, yet 
he gives very just and candid accounts, not only of this battle with Hannibal, but of 
another also against the same commander, and of that of Allia, against the Gauls; in 
every one of which the Romans were completely overthrown. 

But these, it is probable, should rather be considered as inadvertencies than falsehoods ; 
and, however inclined we may be to overlook or excuse them, we shall not, perhaps, find 
it so easy to justify some other omissions or changes, wliicli he has made in his narra- 
tive, respecting facts which, if fairly and fully related, would do no honour to his coun- 
try; or would tend, in some degree, to tarnish the lustre of those celebrated characters 
which he holds up to our admiration. 

Polybius is allowed to be an author of consummate judgment, indefatigable industry, 
and strict veracity. Livy himself admits that he is entitled to entire credit. He takes 
extraordinary pains to investigate the causes of the second Punic war, and to determine 
w'hich of the two nations had incurred the guilt of breach of treaty. He discusses the 
matter at considerable length ; ® stating accurately, and carefully examining, the facts and 
arguments urged on both sides; and brings the matter to this issue, — that, if the war is 
to be considered as taking its rise from the destruction of Saguntum, the Carthaginians 
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were in the wrong; but by no means so, if tbe matter be taken up somewliat biglierj and 
the taking of Sardinia by the Romans, and the imposing a tribute upon that island, be 
included in the account; for that, then, the Carthaginians did no more than take occa- 
sion to avenge an injury done them. 

Now, how stands the account of this afiiir, according to Livy ? ^ From this disquisi- 
tion of Polybius, he carefully selects, and strongly states, everything which tends to 
favour the cause of the Romans ; but passes over in silence every tact, and every ar- 
gument, urged by the Greek historian in favour of the Carthaginians : and thus he makes 
the worse appear the better cause. 

It has been urged, in defence of Livy, that, in his twelfth book, he gave the account of 
the affair of Sardinia ,* and that, if that book had not been lost, it might from thence 
have appeared that the conduct of the Romans in that transaction was perfectly justifi- 
able,* and that, consequently, what he has suppressed of Polybius’s argument, he has 
omitted not so much to favour the cause of his omi countrymen, as because he knew 
the allegations therein to be false. It must, however, be observed, that Polybius 
was neither a Roman nor a Garthaginian; that he has always been held to be an 
historian of the highest credit, and the strictest impartiality; that he lived nearer 
the times he writes of than Livy, and was a most diligent inquirer into the truth 
of the facts which he relates in his history; that he was by no means unfriendly 
to the Romans, but the contrary, taking all opportunities to speak of them with the 
highest praise. 

It is not meant here to detract from the merit of Livy as an historian, by the 
mention of such particulars as these. It may be assumed as a maxim, that no 
historian of his own country can be, strictly speaking, impartial: he may intend to be 
so ; but the mind will be imder an involuntary bias, influenced by some secret inclinations 
of which he himself may be unconscious ; he may believe wdiat he asserts, and yet it may 
not be true. 

Another instance of his partiality to his countrymen may be found in his account of 
the murder of Brachyllas, ® who, he tells us, was made Boeotarch, or chief magistrate of 
the Boeotians, “ for no other reason, than because he had been commander of the Ba?,otians 
serving in the army of Philip ; passing by Zeuxippus, Pisistratus, and the others %vho 
had promoted the alliance with Rome.” That these men, offended at present, and alarmed 
about future consequences, resolved to take off Brachyllas, and accordingly procured six 
assassins, who put him to death. In these and other circumstances, our author perfectly 
agrees with Polybius, whose account of this whole affair he seems to have almost lite- 
rally copied ; with the omission, however, out of tenderness for the character of Qiiin- 
tius, of a very material circumstance : which is, that the project of murdering Brachyllas 
was first opened in a conference between Zeuxis, Pisistratus, and Quintius, wffo told 
them, that he would not himself do any thing to promote it; but that, if they w'ere dis- 
posed to the execution of such a plan, he would do nothing to obstruct it : and he adds 
that he directed them to confer upon the matter with Alexamenes, the .$tolian, who 
was the person, he says, that procured the assassins. 

Another, and a very remarkable instance of partiality to the character of his coiintr}*- 
men, we have in his celebrated account of Scipio Africanus ; who seems, above all others 
mentioned in his history, to have engaged his fondest, and, as he himself admits, his 
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partial attention : for wlien He first introduces him, be does it in the most advantageous 
manner, as a youth who had scarcely attained to manhood, rescuing his father, who was 
wounded in a battle with Hannibal. "This,” says he,^ "is the same youth who is, 
hereafter, to enjoy the renown of terminating this war, and to receive the title of Africanus, 
on account of his glorious victory over Hannibal and the Carthaginians.” He then, in 
a manner, avows his partiality ; for he tells us, that Ccelius attributes the honour of saving 
the consul to a slave, by nation a Ligurian : " but I rather wish the account to be true which 
gives it to his son j and so the fact is represented by most authors, and generally believed. 

That Scipio was a most accomplished character, eminently distinguished by his 
military talents, valour, coolness, patience under difficulties, and moderation in victory, 
of most gentle manners, and a most generous temper, never has been, nor ever will be 
denied. But, if other writers knew the truth, and have spoken it, be was not that model 
of absolute perfection which Livy paints him: and perhaps, had he been the cold and 
unimpassioned stoic which he describes him to have been, he had deserved less praise 
than is undoubtedly due to him when considered, as other authors represent him, of a 
very different temperament. 

That he generously restored a beautiful captive to her parents, and to her intended 
spouse, Livy and Polybius are agreed j but they differ somewhat in the account of that 
affair. Polybius tells us ^ that a party of Roman youth, having taken captive a damsel 
of exquisite beauty, brought her to Scipio, whom they knew to he much attached to 
the sex ; and he makes Scipio say to them, that " a more acceptable gift could 
not have been presented to him, were he in a private station: but that, in his si- 
tuation of general, he could by no means accept of it.” Livy suppresses entirely the cir- 
cumstance of his favourite’s amorous disposition : and yet, what he represents him assay- 
ing to Allucius, bears so strong a resemblance to his answer, recorded by Polybius? 
though he gives it a different turn, to accommodate it to his purpose, that we cannot 
doubt his having had this passage in his eye : " If my thoughts were not totally employed 
by the affairs of the public, and if I were at liberty to indulge in the pleasurable pursuits 
adapted to my time of life” % &c. 

That Scipio, with all his perfections, was not that mirror of chastity which Livy is 
desirous of representing him, we learn also from an anecdote related by Valerius Max- 
imus ^ who highly praises the amiable temper and patient forbearance of his wife 
jEmilia, " who,” he tells us, " knew of his attachment to a female slave, and yet concealed 
the fact, that there might be no stain upon so illustrious a character.” 

Such are the principal facts alleged to prove our Historian’s neglect of veracity in hix 
narration. Rigorous, and, it may be, invidious scrutiny has noted some few more ; but 
they are of Iktle importance : and, as it is not improbable, so it is not unfair to suppose, 
that the paucity of cotemporary historians may have induced those, who were also predis- 
posed to believe that to be false which fuller information might perhaps have proved to be 
true. Why may we not believe that he had better opportunities of knowing the truth 
than the Greek historian ? He admits Polybius to be an author of credit, and yet he dif- 
fers from him without scruple ; he cannot, then, surely, be thought to mean more than 
that he was a writer of integrity, who compiled his history with fidelity, according to the 
best information he was able to obtain: that he did not wilfully falsify any fact, rather 
than that every fact he relates is strictly and absolutely true. He acknowledges him for 
his master, but does not conceive himself bound to swear to his words. 

1 B. xxxi. 46. 2 Lib. x. 3 B. xxxvi. 50. 4 Lib. vi. 7, 
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Besides, it is but doing* justice to our author to observe, tliat if, in some few, and those 
not very material instances, lie may have deviated from the truth, if he has done so, it is 
never with an ill design : if he palliates a fault, or suppresses a fact, it is not so much for 
the purpose of lessening the reputation, or tarnishing the glory of others, whether nations 
or individuals, as to aggrandize the character of his own nation. He allows himself in a 
practice which some of his Countrymen have, since his time, carried to a much gTeater, as 
well as a more blameable extent, and which has received the neme of pious fraud. 

But, whatever maybe the case, whether dur author must lie under the reproach of 
softening facts in some instances, or even of suppressing them in others^ yet will 
his genius and talents as an historian, ever be respected. He cannot be denied the merit 
of having furnished us with a perfect model of historical composition, in the purest and 
most elegant style ,* more remarkable for perspicuity of nan'ation, and neatness of ex- 
pression, than for depth of reasoning, or pomp of diction. Although he seldom digresses, 
and but rarely indulges in moral observations or philosophical reflections, yet he never 
loses sight of what he himself lays down in his preface as the great object of history : 
the furnishing “clear and distinct examples of every line of conduct; that we may 
select for ourselves, and for the state to which we belong, such as are worthy of imita- 
tion ; and carefully noting such, as, being dishonourable in their principles, are equally 
so in their eflects, learn to avoid them.” 


All that the present writer feels it necessary to say, upon delivering to the public a 
new translation of so esteemed a work as Livy’s History, is, that it has been the employ- 
ment, and amusement, of many years, — a very laborious, but not iinuseful occupation ; 
and that, if he be not deceived by self-love, and the partiality of a few friends, who have 
taken the trouble of looking into the work, it will be found not altogether unworthy of 
public acceptance. 

The translator had intended a much more copious commentary than that which now 
accompanies this work; and in that view, he had prepared several dissertations upon the 
manners and customs of the Romans : their senate, their law^ their religious rites, 
their arts of war, navigation, and commerce, &c. But he acknowledges, with much 
pleasure, that he has since found his labour, upon those subjects, rendered unnecessary 
by the publication of Dr Adam’s Roman Antiquities : a. work so excellent in its kind, 
that whoever has the instruction of youth committed to his cai'e, will do him injustice 
if he omits to recommend it to their perusal. The notes, therefore, w’hich are added, 
and which the Translator now thinks it his duty to make as few and as short as pos- 
sible, are such only as were deemed more immediately necessary to render some passages 
intelligible to the mere English reader. 

It hath been a usual pi-actice, in Prefaces to works of this kind, For the authors of 
them to load the labours of their predecessors with abuse : a practice, of which the pre- 
sent Translator acknowledges he neither sees the necessity, nor the utility. For, should 
he succeed in disparaging the works of others in the humble walk of translation;' shoifld 
he be able to prove them ever so wretchedly executed, it will by no means follow from 
thence that his is better. That he thinks it so, is clear from his presuming to publish it. 
But as the public has an undoubted right to judge for itself, and will most assuredly 



exercise that riglit, the success of every work, of whatever kind, must ultimately depend 
upon its own „ merit., . . 

To the public judgment, therefore, he submits his labour j knowing that every 
endeavour of his, except that of rendering it worthy of acceptance, would be useless ; 
and that, in spite of his utmost exertions, his book wdll stand or fall by its own merit 
or demerit, wMch ever shall be found to preponderate. The public candour he has 
no reason to doubt,* and he awaits its decision with tranquillity, but not without 
anxiety. , 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 


boo.k.;i. 

The arrival of ^TSneas in Italy, and his achievements there ; the reign of Ascanius in Alba, and of the other Syl- 
vian. kings, his successors- Birth of Rora.ulas and Remus. Romulus builds Rome j forms the senate ; divides 
the people into curias- His wars. He offers the spoUaopima to Jupiter Feretrius 3 is deified. Numa Pompilius 
iiistitutes the rites of religious worship 3 builds a temple to Janus 3 rules in peace, and is succeeded by TuIIns 
Plostliius. His war with the Albans 5 combat of the Horatii and Curiatii. The Albans removed to Rome. 
Tullus Idlled by lightning, Ancus Martius conquers the Latines, and incorporates them with the Romans; 
enlarges the city, and the bounds of his dominions- Lucumo arrives at Rome ; assumes the name of Tarquinius ; 
and, on the death of Ancus, gains possession, of the tiirone 3 defeats the Latines and Sabines 3 builds a wall 
round the city, and makes the common sewers; is slain by the sons of Ancus, and is succeeded by Servius 
Tullius. He institutes the census 3 divides the people into classes and centuries ; extends the pomceriiim ; is 
murdered by Lucius Tarquinius, afterwards suruamed. Superbus- He seizes the throne, wages war with the 
Volscians, and, with their spoils, builds a temple to Jupiter in the Capitol ; in consequence of his son Sextus 
having forcibly violated the chastity of Lucretia, he is dethroned and banished. Consuls elected. 


PREFACE. 

Whether, in tracing tlie series of the Roman 
History^ from the foundation of the city, I 
shall employ my time to good purpose, is a 
question which. I cannot positively determine ; 
nor, were it possible, would I venture, to pro- 
nounce such determination ; for I am aware 
that the matter is of high antiquity, and has 
been already treated by many others ; the latest 
writers always supposing themselves capable, 
either of throwing some new light on the sub- 
ject, or, by the superiority of their talents for 
composition, of excelling the more inelegant 
writers who preceded them. However that 
may be, I shall, at all events, derive no small 
satisfaction from the reflection that my best 
endeavours have been exerted in transmitting 
to posterity the achievements of the gi'eatest 
people in the world ; and if, amidst such a mul- 
titude of writers, my name should not emerge 
from obscurity, I shall console myself by attri- 
buting it to the eminent merit of those who 
stand in my w’'ay in the pursuit of fame. It 
may foe further observed, that such fubject 
must require a work of immense extent,' as oiir 
I 


researches must be carried back through a space 
of more than seven hundred years ; that the 
state has, from veiy small beginnings, gradually 
increased to such a magnitude, that it is now 
distressed by its own bulk ; and that there is 
every reason to apprehend that the generality 
of readers will receive but little pleasure from 
the accounts of its first origin, or of the times 
immediately succeeding, but will be impatient 
to ari'ive at that period, in which the powers of 
this overgrown state have been long employed 
in working their own destruction. On the other’ 
hand, this much will be derived from my labour, 
that, so long at least as I shall have my thoughts 
totally occupied in investigating the transactions 
of such distant ages, without being embarrassed 
by any of those unpleasing considerations, in 
respect of later days, which, though they might 
not have power to warp a writers mind from 
the truth, would yet be sufficient to create 
une^iness, I shall withdraw myself from the 
sight of the many evils to which our eyes have 
been so long accustomed. As to the relations 
which have been handed down of events prior to | 
the founding of the city, or to the circumstances | 
that gave occasion to its being founded, and • 
■ „ A 
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which hear the semblance rather of poetic fic- 
tions, than of authentic records of history — 
these, I have no intention either to maintain 
or refute. Antiquity is always indulged with 
the privilege of rendering the origin of cities 
more venerable, by intermixing divine with hu- 
man agency ; and if any nation may claim the 
privilege of being allowed to consider its origi- 
nal as sacred, and to attribute it to the opera- 
tions of the gods, surely the Homan people, 
who rank so high in military fame, may well 
expect, that, w’hile they choose to represent 
Mars as their own parent, and that of their 
founder, the other nations of the world may 
acquiesce in this, with the same deference with 
which they acknowledge their sovereignty. 
But what degree of attention or credit may be 
given to these and such-like matters 1 shall not 
consider as very material. To the following 
considerations, I wish every one seriously and 
earnestly to attend ; by what kind of men, and 
by w'hat sort of conduct, in peace and war, the 
empire has been both acquired and extended. : 
then, as discipline gradually declined, let him 
follow in his thoughts the structure of ancient 
morals, at first, as it were, leaning aside, then 
sinking farther and farther, then beginning to 
fall precipitate, until he arrives at the present 
times, when our vices have attained to such a 
height of enormity, that we can no longer en- 
dure either the burden of them, or the sharp- 
ness of the necessary remedies. This is the 
great advantage to be derived from the study of 
history; indeed the only one which can make 
it answer any profitable and salutary purpose ; 
for, being abundantly furnished with clear and 
distinct examples of every kind of conduct, we 
may select for ourselves, and for the state to 
which we belong, such as are worthy of imita- 
'tion ; and, carefully noting such, as, being dis- 
honourable in' their principles, are equally so 
in their effects, learn to avoid them. Now, 
either partiality to the subject of my intended 
work misleads me, or there never was any state 
either greater, or of purer morals, or richer in 
good examples, than this of Rome ; nor was 
there ever any city into which avarice and luxury 
made their entrance so late, or where poverty 
and frugality were so highly and so long held 
in honour; men contracting their desires in 
proportion to the narrowness of their circum- 
stances. Of late years, indeed, opulence has 
introduced a greediness for gain, and the bound- 
less variety of dissolute pleasures has created, 
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■.in. many, a passion for ruining themselves, and 
all around them. But let us, iii the first stage 
at least of this undertaking, avoid gloomy re- 
flections, which, when perhaps unavoidable, 
will not, even then, be agreeable. If it were 
customary with ns, as it is witli poets, we 
would more willingly begin with good omens, 
and vows, and prayers to the gods and god- 
desses, that they would propitiously grant suc- 
cess to our endeavours, in tlie prosecution of 
so arduous a task. 

I. It has been handed down to us, as a cer- 
tain fact, that the Greeks, when they liad taken 
Troy, treated the Trojans witli the utmost se- 
verity ; with the exception, however, of two of 
them, -dSneas and Anteiior, towards wliom they 
exercised none of the rights of conquest. This 
lenity they owed, partly, to an old connection 
of hospitality, and, partly, to their having been, 
all along, inclined to peace, and to the restora- 
tion of Helen. These chiefs experienced after- 
wards gi'eat varieties of fortune. Antenor, be- 
ing joined by a multitude of the Henetians, wht» 
had been driven out of Paphlagonia in a civil 
war, and having lost their king Pykomenes at 
Troy, were at a loss both for a settlement and 
a leader, came to the innermost bay of the 
Adriatic sea, and expelling the Euganeans, who 
then inhabited the tract between the Alps and 
the sea, settled the Trojans and Henetians 
in the possession of the country. The place 
where they first landed is called Troy, and 
from thence the Trojan canton also has its 
name ; the nation in general were called Hciie- 
tians. .^iieas, driven from home by the same 
calamity, but conducted by the kites to an esta- 
blishment of more importance, came first to 
Macedonia; thence, in search of a settlement, 
he sailed to Sicily, and from Sicily proceedefi 
with his fieet to the country of the Laiiren- 
tians. ‘ Here also, to the spot where they land- 
ed was given the name of Troy. Here the 
Trojans disembarked ; and as, after wandering 
about for a great length of time, they had no- 
thing left, beside their ships and arms, they be- 
gan to make prey of whatever they found in 
the country. On this king Latinus, and the 
Aborigines, who were then in possession of 
those lands, assembled Inistily from the city and 
country, in order to repel the violence of the 
strangers. Of what followed, there are two 


1 The Trojans were in number about six imndred. 
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different accounts. Some writers say, that 
1/dtiniis, being overcome in battle, contracted 
an alliance, and afterwards an affinity, with 
-^neas ; others, that, when the armies were 
drawn up in order of battle, before the signal 
was given, Latinus, advancing in the front, in- 
vited the leader of the strangers to a conference ; 
then inquired who they were, whence they came, 
what had induced them to leave their home, 
and with wffiat design they had landed on the 
Laiirentian coast*, and that, when he was in- 
formed that the leader was -®neas, the son of 
Anchises by Venus, and his followers Trojans; 
that they had made their escape from the flames 
of their native city and of their houses, and 
..were in search of a settlement, and a place 
where they might build a town ; being struck 
with admiration of that renowned peojDle and 
their chief, and of their spirit, prepared alike 
for war or peace, he gave him his right hand, 
and by that pledge assured him of his future 
friendship. A league was then struck between 
the leaders, and mutual salutations passed be- 
tween the armies. Latinos entertained -®neas 
in his palace, and there, in the presence of his 
household gods, added a domestic alliance to 
their public one, giving him his daughter in 
marriage. This event fully confirmed the hopes 
of the Trojans, that here, at last, they were to 
find an end of their wanderings ; that hei’e they 
would enjoy a fixed and permanent settlement. 
They built a town, which Aeneas called La- 
vinium, from the name of his wife. In a short 
time after, his new consort bore him a son, who 
was named by his parents Ascanius, 

II, Tlie aborigines, in conjunction with the 
Trojans, soon found themselves engaged in a 
war. Turnus, king of the Rutiilians, to whom 
Lavinia had been affianced before the arrival of 
./Eneas, enraged at seeing a stranger preferred 
to him, declared war against both A3neas and 
Latinus. A battle that ensued gave neither 
army reason to rejoice. The Riitulians were 
defeated, and the victorious aborigines and 
Trojans lost their leader Latinus, Whereupon 
Turnus and the Riitulians, diffident of their 
strength, had recourse to the flourishing state 
of the Etrurians, and their king Mezentius, 
who held his court at Cfere, at that time an 
opulent city. He had been, from the beginning, 
not at all pleased at the foundation of the new 
city; and now began to think that the Trojan 
power was increasing to a degree inepnsistent 
with t!ie safety of the neighbouring rstates ; and 


therefore, without reluctance, concludedan alli- 
ance, and joined his forces with those of the 
Riitulians. ASneas, with the view of conciliat- 
ing the affection of the aborigines, that he 
might be the better able to oppose such formid- 
able enemies, gave to both the nations under 
his rule the name of Latines, that all should 
not only be governed by the same laws, but 
have one common name. From thenceforth 
the aborigines yielded not to the Trojans in 
zeal and fidelity towards their king Alneas, 
This disposition of the two nations, who coa- 
lesced daily with greater cordiality, inspired him 
with so much confidence, that, notwithstanding 
Etruria was possessed of such great power, that 
it had filled with the fame of its prowess not 
only the land, but the sea also, through the 
wdiole length of Italy, from the Alps to the 
Sicilian Strait ; and although he might have 
remained within his fortifications, secure from 
any attack of the enemy, yet he led out his 
troops to the field. The battle that followed 
was, with respect to the Latines, their second, 
with respect to .^Eneas, the last of his mortal 
acts. He, by whatever appellation the laws of 
gods and men require him to he called, is 
deposited on the bank of the river Niimicus. 
The people gave him the title of Jupiter 
Indiges,^ 

III. His son Ascanius was as yet too young 
to assume the government ; nevertheless his 
title to the sovereignty remained imimpeached, 
until he arrived at maturity. During this in- 
terval,, and under the regency of Lavinia, a 
woman of great capacity, the Latine state, and 
the united subjects of the prince’s father and 
grandfather, continued firm in their, allegiance. 
I am not without some doubts (for who can 
affirm with certainty in a matter of such anti- 
quity?) whether this was the same Ascanius 
mentioned above, or one older than him, horn 
of Creusa, wife to ASneas, before the destruo 
tion of Troy, and who accompanied his fathei 
in his flight from thence; whom, being also 
called lulus, the Julian family claim as the 
founder of their name. This Ascanius, wherer 
soever, and of whatsoever mother born, cer- 
tainly the son of Eneas, finding the number of 
inhabitants in Lavinium too great, left that city, 
then in a flourishing and opulent state, consi- 
dering the circumstances of those times, to his 


2 ItiUij-res is the term appll< d to deified heroLiCs, other 
wise caiiod gods terredtiiu!. 
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fflotlier, or stepmotlier, anei built a new one on 
Hit! Allwn from its situation 

.stretched aloii^ the bill, was called Alba 
Longa** Between the building of Laviniums 
iirsd the tmisspliinting the colony to Alba 
Longftj tlic interval was only about thirty years ; 
yet so n‘i|iidly had diis people liiereaset! in power,' 
espedaliy after the defeat of the Etrurians, that, 
fiot ewm oil the death of J^lneas, nor aftem'ards, 
during the regency of a w'oinan, and t'he &st 
essays of a yoiitliM reign, did either Mezentius 
wid the Etrurians, or any other of the border- 
ing nations, dare to attempt hostilities against 
them. A peace was agreed upon, in which it 
W’as stipukted that the river Aibuk, now called, 
the Tiber, should be the boundary between, 
the Etrurians wid Latines. Asewaius’s son, '' 
called Sylvius, from Ms having by some accident ■ 
been born in the woods, succeeded Mm in the- ’ 
kingdom. He begat iEueas Sylvius, who 
afterwards begat Latimis Sylvius. TMs prince ; 
planted several colonies, who have obtained the i 
n|me of Ancient Latines. The surnmne of 
Sylvius was henceforward given to all those 
who reigned at Alba. Of Latinus was born 
Alba; of Aiba, Atys ; of Atys, Capys; of 
( kpys, Capetus j of Capetus, Tiberinus ; who, 
being drowned in endeavouring to cross the 
river Albiila, gave to that river the name so 
celebmted among his posterity. Agrippa, 
son of Tiberinus, reigned next ; after Agrippa, 
Eomuius. Sylvius received the kingdom from , 
Ids father, and being struck by lightning, de- 
iiiised it to Aventinus, who, being buried on 
that hill wMeh is now a part of the city of Home, 
gave it his name. To him succeeded Frocas, 
who had two sons, Numitor and Amulius. To 
Humitor* m l»iag the fimt-bom, he bequeathed 
the ancient kingdom of the Sylvian family; but 
force prevailed over both the wall of their father, 
tiiid the respect due to priority of birth. Amu- 
lius dethroned Ms brother, took possession of 
the kingdom, and adding crime to crime, put to 
death the male oifspring of Numitor, making 
his daughter Bhea Sylvia a vestal, under the 
specious pretence of doing her honour, but, in 
fact, to deprive her of all hope of issue, the 
vestals being obliged to vow perpetual virgin- 
ityA 

IV. But the fates, I suppose, demanded the 



1 It wfis called, Aiba. from a xvhite sow witli a litter 
4 >l thirty young ones, found tiiere by JSneas, 

2 For an necimnt of the vestal virgins, see Dr Adam’s 
Eomau Antiquities, p. 3U* 
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.founding of this great city, and the first esta- 
blishment of an empire, which is now, in power, 
next to the immortal gods. The vestal being 
deflowered by force, brought forth twins, and 
declared that the father of her doubtful off- 
spring was Mars ; either because she really 
thought so, or in hopes of extenuating the guilt 
of her transgression by imputing it to the act 
of a deity- But neither gods nor men screened 
her or her children from the king’s cruelty ; 
the priestess was loaded with chains, and cast 
into prison, and the children were ordered to 
be thrown into the stream of the river. It 
happened providentially that the Tiber, over- 
flowing its banks, formed itself into stagnant 
■ pools in sucli a manner, as that the regular 
channel was every where inaccessible, and those 
who earned the infants supposed that they 
would be drowned in any water, however still. 
Wherefore, as if thereby fulfilling the king’s 
order, they exposed the boys in the nefirest 
pool, where now stands the Ruminal fig-tree, 
which, it is said, was formerly called Romukr. 
Those places were at that time wild deserts. 
A story prevails that the retiring flood having 
left on dry ground the trough, hitherto floating, 
in \vhich they had been exposed, a thirsty she* 
vrolf from the neighbouring mountains directed 
her course to the cries of the children, and, 
stooping, presented her dugs to the infants, 
showing so much gentleness, that the keeper of 
the king’s herds found her licking the boys 
with her tongue ; and that this shepherd, whose 
name was Faiistulus, carried them home to his 
\rife Lauren tia to be nursed. Some there are 
who think that this Laurentia, from her having 
been a prostitute, was, by the shepherds, called 
Lupa ; and to this circumstance they ascriiie 
the origin of this fabulous tale. Thus born, 
and thus educated, as soon as years supplied 
them with strength, they led not an inactive 
life at the stables, or among the cattle, but tnu 
versed the neighbouring forests in hunting. 
Hence acquiring vigour, both of body and mind, 
they soon began not only to withstand the wild 
beasts, but to attack robbers loaded with booty. 
The spoils thus acquired they divided with the 
shepherds ; and, in company with these, the 
number of their young associates continually 
increasing, they carried on both their business, 
and their sports. 

V. It is said that, even at that early period, 
the sports of the Lupercal,^ which we still 
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celebrate, were practised on the Palatine bill, 
and that this was called Palatium, from Pallaii- 
teiim, a city of Arcadia, and aftenvards tbe 
Palatine hill ; and that Fvander, who was of 
that tribe of Arcadians, and had been many years 
before in possession of this part of the country, ; 
had instituted there this solemnity brought from 
Arcadia, in which young men were to run 
about naked, in sport and wantonness, in honour 
of Lycean Pan, whom the Romans afterwards 
called Inuiis. T¥hile they were intent on the 
performance of these sports, the time of their 
celebration being generally known, the robbers, 
enraged at the loss of their booty, attacked 
them by surprise, having placed themselves in 
ambush. Romulus making a vigorous defence, 
extricated himself ; but they took Remus 
prisoner, delivered him up to king Amulius, 
and had the assurance to accuse them both of 
criminal misbehaviour. The principal charge 
made against them was, that they had made 
violent inroads on the lands of Numitor, and, 
with a band of youths which they had collected, 
plundered the country in a hostile manner. In 
consequence of this, Remus was given up to 
Numitor to be punished. From the very be- 
ginning, Faustulus had entertained hopes, that 
the children, whom he educated, would prove 
to be descended of tbe royal blood ; for be knew 
that the infants of Rhea had been exposed by 
order of tbe king, and that the time, when he 
had taken them up, corresponded exactly with 
that event ; but he had resolved to avoid any 
hasty disclosure, unless some favourable con- 
juncture or necessity should require it. The 
necessity happened first ; wherefore, constrain- 
ed by his apprehensions, he imparted the affair 
to Romulus. It happened also that Numitor, 
while he had Remus in his custody, heard that 
the brothers were tmns ; and when he combin- 
^ ed with this circumstance their age, and their 
' turn of mind, which gave no indication of a ser- 
vile condition, he was struck with the idea of 
their being his grandchildren ; and, all his in- 
quiries leading to the same conclusion, he was 
upon the point of acknowledging Remus. In 
consequence, a plot against the king was con- 
certed between all the parties. Romulus, not 
going at the head of a band of youths, for he 
was unequal to an open attempt, but ordering 
the shepherds to come at a certain hour, by 
different roads, to the palace, forced his way 
CO the king, and was supported by Remus, with 
another party, procured from the house of Nu- 
mitor. Thus they put the king to death. 


yi. In the beginning of the tumult, Numi- 
tor, calling out that the city was assaulted by 
an enemy, and the palace attacked, had drawn 
away the Alban youth to the citadel, on pre- 
tence of securing it by an armed garrison ; and, 

I in a little time, seeing the young men, after 
\ perpetrating the murder, coming towards him, 

I wili expressions of joy, he instantly called the 
I people to an assembly, laid before them the 
iniquitous behaviour of his brother towards 
himself 5 the birth of his grandchildren, how 
they were begotten, how educated, how dis- 
covered j then informed them of the death of 
the usurper, and that he had himself encouraged 
the design. The youths at the same time ad- 
vancing with their followers, through the midst 
of the assembly, saluted their grandfather as 
king ; on which the multitude, testifying their 
assent by universal acclamations, ratified to 
him the royal title and authority. When Nu- 
mitor was thus reinstated in the sovereignty at 
Alba, Romulus and Remus were seized with a 
desire of building a city in the place where they 
had been exposed and educated. There were 
great numbers of Albans and Latines, who 
could be spared for the purpose, and these were 
joined by a multitude of shepherds ; so that, all 
together, they formed such a numerous body, 
as gave grounds to hope that Alba and Lavini- 
iim would be but small, in comparison with the 
city which they were about to found. These 
views were interrupted by an evil, hereditary 
in their family, ambition for rule. Hence arose 
a shameful contest ; though they had in the be- 
ginning rested their dispute on this amicable 
footing, that, as they were twins, and conse- 
quently, no title to precedence could be derived 
from pi'iority of birth, the gods, who were 
guardians of the place, should choose by au- 
guriesb which of the two should give a name 
to the new city, and enjoy the government of 
it when built. Romulus chose the Palatine, 
Remus the Aventine mount, as their conse- 
crated stands to wait the auguries. We are 
told that the first omen appeared to Remus, 
consisting of six vultures ; and that, after this 
had been proclaimed, twice that number show- 
ed themselves to Romulus ; on which each 
was saluted king by bis own followers ; the 
former claiming the kingdom, on the ground of 
the priority of time ; the latter, on that of the 
number of the bii’ds. On their meeting, an 


4 For an account of augurs, auspices, &c. see Adam, 

p. 
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altercation ensued, then blows ; and tbeir pas- 
siotjs being iiitlamed by tbe dispute, tbe affair 
proceeded at last to extremity, and murder was 
tbe consequence, Remus fell by a blow re- 
ceived in tbe tumult. There is another ac- 
count more generally received, that Remus, in 
derision of his brother, leaped over the new 
wall^ and that Romulus, enraged thereat, slew 
him, uttering at the same time this impreca- 
tion, “ So peiish every one that shall hereafter 
leap over my wall.” By these means Romulus 
[year before Christ 751] came into the sole 
possession of tbe government, and the city, 
when built, was called after the name of its 
founder. The first buildings, which he raised, 
were on the Palatine hill, where he himself 
had been brought up. To the other deities he 
performed worship, according to the mode of 
the Albans, but to Hercides, according to that 
of the Greeks, as instituted by Evander, 

VIL It is recorded that Hercules, after 
having slain Geryon, drove away his cattle, 
which were surprisingly beautiful j and that, 
being fatigued with travelling, he lay down, 
near the river Tiber, in a grassy place, to 
which he had swum over, driving the herd be- 
fore him, in order to refresh the cattle with i 
rest and the rich pasture. There, having in- 
dulged himself in meat and wine, he was over- 
powered by sleep ; whereupon a shepherd, who 
dwelt in the neighbourhood, named Cacus, of 
great strength and fierceness, being struck with 
the beauty of the cattle, wished to make prey of 
some of them; but considering, that if he 
should drive the herd before him into his cave, 
their tracks would direct the owner’s search, 
be dragged the cattle backward by the tails into 
the cave, picking out those that were the most 
remarkable for their beauty. Hercules awak- 
ing at the dawn of day, took a view of his herd, 
and missing some of the number, went directly 
to the next cave, to examine whether the foot- 
steps led thither ; but when he observed that 
they all pointed outward, and yet did not direct 
to any other quarter, perplexed, and not know- 
ing how to act, he began to drive forward his 
herd from that unlucky place. Some of the 
cows, as they were driven off, missing those 
that were left behind, began, as was natural, to 
low after them, and the sound being returned 
from tbe cave, by those that were shut up in it,, 
brought Hercules back. Cacus, endeavouring ; 
by force to prevent his approach to the cave, 
and invoking in vain the assistance of theshep-: 
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herds, received a blow of his dub, which put 
an end to his life. At that time, Evander, a 
native of Peloponnesus, who had removed 
hither, governed that part of the country, rather 
through an iniiuence acquired by his merit, than 
any power of sovereignty vested in him. He 
was highly revered on account of his having in- 
troduced the wonderful knowledge of letters, a 
matter quite new to these men, who were ig- 
norant of all the arts ; and still more so, on ac- 
count of the supposed divinity of his mother 
Carmenta, wdiose prophetic powders had been 
an object of admiration to those nations, before 
the arrivd of the Sibyl in Italy. Evander then, 
being alarmed by the concourse of the shep- 
herds, hastened to the spot, where they were 
assembled in a tumultuous manner about the 
stranger, whom they accused as undeniably 
guilty of murder ; and when he was informed 
of the fact, and of the cause of it, observing 
tbe person and mien of the hero, filled with 
more dignity and majesty than belonged to a 
human being, he inquired who he ^vas : and 
being told Ms name, that of his father and his 
country, he addressed him in these words : 
‘‘ Hail, Hercules, son of Jove ! my mother 
the infallible interpreter of the gods, foretold 
to me that you were destined to increase the 
number of the celestials, and that an altar would 
be dedicated to you in this place, which a na- 
tion, hereafter the most powerful in the World, 
should distinguish by the name of The Great- 
est,^ and would offer thereon saciifices to your 
honour.” Plercules, giving his right hand, 
replied, that ‘‘he embraced the omen, and 
would fulfil the decree of the fates, by building 
and dedicating an altar in the place.” There, 
then, for the first time, was performed a sac • 
rifice to Hercules, of a chosen heifer taken out 
of the herd ; and the Potitii, and Pinarii, the 
most distinguished families in the neighbour- 
hood at the time, were invited to assist 
in the ceremonies, and share the entertaiiunent. 
It happened that the Potitii attended in time 
and the entrails were served up to them ; the 
Pinarii, arriving after the entrails were eaten, 
came in for the rest of the feast ; hence it con- 
tinued a rule, as long as the Finarian family 
existed, that they slioiild not eat of the entrails. 
The Potitii, instructed by Evander, were di- 
rectors of that solemnity for many ages, until 


I l Ara Maxima ; it stood in tin? eaitlo iiiiuiud's v. 
j itnnnaiutid in the tuuo of August'j;. 
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(lie somnn office of (lie family was delegated to 
public servants^ on wliicU the ^vbole race of the 
Potitii became extinct. These were the only 
“foreign rites that Homuliis then adopted, show- 
ing thereby, from the beginning, a respect 
for immortality obtained by merit, a dignity 
to which his own destiny was conducting him. 

YIII. After paying due worship to the gods, 
he summoned the multitude to an assembly; 
and, knowing that they could never be brought 
to incorporate as one people by any other means, 
than by having their conduct directed by cer- 
tain rules, he gave them a body of laws 5^ and 
judging, that if he added to the dignity of his 
own carriage, by assuming the ensigns of sove- 
reignty, it would help to procure respect to 
those laws, among a rude uninformed people, 
he adopted a more majestic style of appear- 
ance, both with regard to his other appoint- 
ments, and particularly in being attended by 
twelve lictors. Some think that he was led 
to fix on this number by that of the birds in the 
augury which had portended the kingdom to 
him : I am rather inclined to be of their opi- 
nion, who suppose that all the officers atten- 
dant on magistrates, and among the rest, the 
lictors, as well as the number of them, were 
borrowed from their neighbours, the Etrurians, 
from whom the curule chair, and the gown 
edged with purple, were taken ; and that the 
Etrurians used that number, because their king 
bein^ elected by the suffrages of twelve states, 
each state gave him one lictor. Meanwhile 
the city increased in buildings, which were car- 
ried on to an extent proportioned rather to the 
number of inhabitants they hoped for in future, 
than to what they had at the time.® But that 
its size might not increase beyond its strength, 
in order to augment his numbers, he had re- 
course to a practice common among founders 
of cities, who used to feign that the multitude 
ot mean and obscure people, thus collected, 
had sprang out of the earth. He opened a 
sanptuary, in the place where the inclosure now 
is, on the road down from the Capitol, called 
The Pass of the Two Groves, blither fied, 
from the neighbouring states, crowds of all sorts, 
without distinction, whether freemen or slaves, 
led by a fondness for novelty ; and this it was 
that gave solidity to the growing greatness of 


g Without douht, he framed the government, and the 
laws, nearly on the model of those established at Alba. 
3 About 3000 foot, and 300 horsemen. 


the city. Having reason now to be pretty tveil 
satisfied with his strength, he next made pro- 
vision that this strengtii should be regulated by 
wisdom ; and for that purpose, be created a 
hundred senators,^ either because that number 
was sufficient, or because there were no more 
than a hundred citizens who could prove their 
descent from respectable families. They were 
certainly styled Fathers from their honourable 
office, and their descendants Patricians. 

IX. The Roman state had now attained 
such a degree of power, that it was a match in 
arms for any of the neighbouring nations ; but, 
from the small number of its women, its great- 
ness was not likely to last longer than one age 
of man, as they had neither hopes of offspring 
among themselves, nor had yet contracted any 
intermarriages with their neighbours. Ro- 
mulus, therefore, by advice of the senate, sent 
ambassadors round to all the adjoining states, 
soliciting their alliance, and permission for his 
new subjects to marry among them ; he inti- 
mated to them, that ‘^cities, like everything 
else, rise from low beginnings ; that, in time, 
those which are supported by their own merit, 
and the favour of the gods, procure to them- 
selves great power, and a great name ; and that 
he had full assurance both that tlie gods favour- 
ed the founding of Rome, and that the people 
would not be deficient in merit. Wherefore, 
as men, they ought to show no reluctance to 
mix their blood and race with men.” In no 
one place were his ambassadors favourably 
heard ; such contempt of them did people en- 
tertain, and, at the same time, such apprehen- 
sions of danger to themselves and their pos- 
terity, from so great a power gi-owing up in the 
midst of them. By the greater part, they w'ere 
dismissed with the question, whether they 
had opened an asylum for women also, for that 
would be the only way to procure suitable 
matches for them This was highly resented 
by the Roman youth, insomuch that the busi- 
ness appeared evidently to point towards vio- 
lence. Romulus', in order to afford them a , 
convenient time and place for a design of that 
sort, dissembling his displeasure, prepared, 


4 This expression must be understood in a qualified 
sense, in the same manner as when a magistrate, pre- 
siding' at an election, is said to elect such and such per- 
sons. Koraulus nominated one senator; each tribe, 
and each curia, chose three ; and thus the number was 
made «p* 
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with, that intent, to celebrate solemn games in 
honour of the equestrian Neptune,^ to which he 
gave the name of Consualia. He then ordered 
the intended celebration to be proclaimed among 
the neighbouring nations, while his people ex- 
erted themselves in making the most magnifi- 
cent preparations that their knowledge and 
abilities allowed, in order to engage atten- 
tion and raise expectation. Great numbers of 
people assembled, induced, in some measure, by 
a desire of seeing the new city, especially those 
whose countries lay nearest, the C^ninensians, 
Crustuminians, and Antemnatians, especially 
the whole multitude of the Sabines came with 
their wives and children. They were hospita- 
bly invited to the diiferent houses ; and when 
they viewed the situation, and the fortifications, 
and the city crowded with houses, they were 
astonished at the rapid increase of the Roman 
j>ower. When the show began, [ Y ear of Rome, 
4). B. C. 748.] and every person’s thoughts 
and eyes were attentively engaged on it, then, 
according to the preconcerted plan, on a signal 
being given, the Roman youth ran dififerent 
ways to carry off the young women. Some 
they bore away as they happened to meet with 

them, without waiting to make a choice ; but 
others of extraordinary beauty, being designed 
for the principal senators, were conveyed to 
their houses by plebeians employed for that 
purpose. It is said, that one highly distinguish- 
ed above the rest for her beauty, was carried off 
by the party of one Talassius and that in an- 
swer to many who eagerly inquired to whom 
they were hurrying her, they, every now and 

then, to prevent any interruption in their course, 
cried out, that they were carrying her to Ta- 
lassius : this circumstance gave rise to the use 
of that word at weddings. The terror occa- 
sioned by this outrage put an end to the sports, 
and the parents of the young women retired 
full of grief, inveighing against such a violation 
of the laws of hospitality, and appealing to the 
god, to whose solemn festival and games they 
had come, relying on the respect due to reli- 
gion, and on the faith of nations. Nor did the 
women who were seized entertain better hopes 


1 So called, from Ms having produced the first horse 
from the earth by a stroke of his trident. Homulus 
called him Census, the god of counsel, as having sug- 
gested the scheme of seizing the women. The games, 
which he called Consualia, were afterwards ternied the 
Roman, or the great games; they lasted, at first, one 
day, then two, three, and, at length, nine days. 
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with regard to themselves, or a less degree of 
indignation : however Romulus went about in 
person^ and told them, that ‘‘ this proceeding 
had been occasioned by the haughtiness of 
their parents, who refused to allow their neigh- 
bours to marry among them ; that, notwith- 
standing this, they should be united to his peo- 
ple in wedlock in the common enjoyment of all 
property, and of their common children ; a bond 
of union than which the human heart feels 
none more endearing. He begged of them to 
soften their resentment, and to bestow Ibeir 
affections on those men on whom chance had 
bestowed their persons. It often happened, 
he said, that to harsh treatment mutual regard 
had succeeded, and they would find their hus- 
bands behave the better on this very account ; 
that every one would exert himself, not merely 
in performing liis duty as a husband, but to 
make up to them for the. loss of their parents 
and of their country. ” To these persuasions was 
added, the soothing behaviour of their husbands 
themselves, who urged, in extenuation of the 
violence they had been tempted to commit, 
the excess of passion, and the force of love : 
arguments, than which there can be none more 
pow'erful to assuage the irritation of the female 
mind. 

X. The wmmen, who had been forcibly 
carried off, soon became reconciled to their 
situation ; but their parents, still more than at 
first, endeavoured to rouse their several states 
to revenge, employing both complaints and tears, 
and wearing the dress of mourners. Nor did 
they confine their demands of vengeance with- 
in the limits of their own states, but made joint 
applications from all quarters to Titus Tatius, 
king of the Sabines, the embassies being ad- 
dressed to him as the person of the highest re- 
nown in all those parts. The people who 
were the principal sufferers by the outrage, 
were the Cseninensians, the Crustuminians, 
and the Antemnatians. To them, the pro- 
ceedings of Tatius and tbe^ Sabine nation ap- 
peared too dilatory; wherefore these three 
states, uniting in a confederacy, prepared for 
immediate war. Nor did even the Crustumini- 
ans and Antemnatians exert activity enough 
for the impatient rage of the Cyeninensians. 
This state, therefore, alone, made an irruption 
into the Roman territories; but while they 
: carried on their ravages in a disorderly manner, 

I Romulus met them, and, without much diffi- 
culty, taught them that rage without strength 
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avails but little. He routed and dispersed 
their army ; pursued it in its flight ; slew their 
king in the battle, and seized his spoils ; after 
which he made himself master of their city at 
the first assault. From thence he led home 
his victorious troops ; and being not only capa- 
ble of performing* splendid actions^ but also 
fond of displaying those actions to advantage, 
he marched up in procession to the Capitol, 
carrying on a frame, properly constructed for 
the purpose, the spoils of the enemy’s general 
whom he had slain; and there laying them 
down under an oak, which the shepherds ac- 
counted sacred, he, at the same time, while he . 
offered this present, marked out with his eye 
the bounds of a temple for Jupiter, to whom 
he gave a new name, saying, ‘‘ Jupiter, Fere- 
trius’*, in acknowledgment of the victory which 
I have obtained, I, Romulus the king, offer to 
thee these royal arms, and dedicate a temple to 
thee on that spot which I have now measured 
out in my mind, to be a repository for those 
grand spoils, which, after my example, generals 
in future times shall offer, on slaying the kings 
and generals of their enemies.” This was the 
origin of that temple which was the first con- 
secrated in Rome. Accordingly, it pleased 
the gods so to order, that neither the prediction 
of the founder of the temple, intimating that 
future generals should carry spoils thither, 
should prove erroneous, nor that the honour of 
making such offerings should be rendered com- 
mon, by being imparted to many. In after^ 
times, during so many years, and so many wars, 
there have been only two instances of the grand 
spoils being obtained ; so rare was the attain- 
ment of that high honour. 

XL While the Romans were thus employed, 
the array of the Antemnatians, taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity which the country being 
left without troops afforded them, made a 
hostile incursion into the Roman territories ; 
but a Roman legion,® hastily led out, surprised 


2 So called, from the fe ret rum, or frame, supporting- 
the spoils. The second spolia opima, or grand spoils, 
were ofiered by Cornelius Cossus, who killed Tolum- 
nius, king- of the Veientians ; and the third by Claudius 
Marcellus, who killed Viridomarus, a king of the Gauls. 
The spoils, called spolia opinia, or grand, or chief, spoils, 
were so denominated when they were takejn from a 
king or general-in-chief, commanding an army. 

3 So called from legere, to choose, to select. The 
legion consisted, at tiiis time, of 3000 foot and 300 horse. 
The number afterwards was generally 4000 foot and 
300 horse ; and sometimes augmented to 6000 foot and 
400 horse. It was divided into 10 cohorts, 30 companies, 
and 60 centuries. 
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them, while they straggled through the country. 
They were routed therefore at the first onset, 
and their town was taken. While Romulus 
exulted in this second victory, his consort, 
Hersilia, teased by the in treaties of the cap- 
tured women, earnestly petitioned him that he 
would show favour to their parents and admit 
them into the number of his citizens, a measure 
which could not fail of forming an union satis 
factory to all parties. This request was easily 
obtained. He then marched against the Crus- 
tuminians, who were carrying on hostilities : 
with these he had still less trouble than with 
the Antemnatians, because they had been dis- 
pirited by the defeats of their allies. Colonies 
I w^ere sent to both countries, but greater num- 
bers were found willing to give in their names 
for Crustuminium, on account of the fertility 
of the soil. There were frequent migrations 
also from those places to Rome, chiefly of the 
parents and relations of the ravished women. 
The last war, on this occasion, was begun by 
the Sabines; [Y. R. 5. B. C. 747.] and it 
was by far the most formidable, for none 
of their operations were directed by rage 
or passion, nor did they disclose their inten- 
tions until they began to act. They em- 
ployed stratagem, too, in aid of prudence. The 
Roman citadel was commanded by Spurius 
Tarpeius. His maiden daughter, who had ac- 
cidentally gone without the fortifications to 
bring water for the sacred rites, was bribed by 
Tatius with gold to admit some of his troops 
into the citadel. As soon as they gained ad- 
mittance they put her to death, by throwing 
their armour in a heap upon her, either because 
they wished that the citadel should rather 
appear to have been taken by storm, or for the 
sake of establishing a precedent that faith was 
not to be kept with a traitor. The story is told 
in another manner : that, as the Sabines gener 
ally carried on their left arms bracelets of great 
weight, and wore rings set with precious stones, 
W'hich made a great show, she bargained for 
what they wore on their left arms ; accordingly, 
instead of the presents of gold which she 
expected, they threw their shields upon her. 
Others say, that, in pursuance of their agreement 
to deliver up what was on their left arras, she 
expressly demanded their shields; and this 
seeming to be done with a treacherous intent, 
she was put to death by means of the veay 
reward which she required. 

XXL The Sabines however kept possession 
of the citadel ; but though, on the fullowiiig 
' ' ' B ' 
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day, tlie Roman army, in order of battle, filled 
tbe whole plain between the Falatin^ and 
Capitoline hills, yet they did not come down 
to the level ground; until the Romans, stimu- 
lated by rage and eagerness to recover the 
citadel, advanced to an assault. The foremost 
champions of the two parties, who led on the 
troops, were Mettius Curtins on the side of 
the Sabines, and Hostus Hostilius on that of 
the Romans. The latter, in the front of the 
army, by his spirit and intrepidity, enabled the 
Romans to support the fight, in spite of the 
disadvantage of the ground ; but, on his falhhg, 
the Roman soldiers quickly gave way, and were 
driven back to the old gate of the .Palatium, 
Romulus himself being forced along by the 
flying crowd, raised his bands toward heaven, 
and said, 0 Jupiter ! by the direction of thy 
auspices, I, here on the Palatine hill, laid the 
first foundation of my city. The Sabines are 
already in possession of our citadel, which they 
obtained by fraud ; from thence they now make 
their way hither in arms, and have passed the 
middle of the valley ; but do thou, O father of 
gods and men ! from hence at least repel the 
enemy ; remove dismay from the minds of the 
Romans, and stop their shameful flight. I vow 
a temple here to thee, Jupiter Stator,* as a 
testimony to posterity of the city being preserv- 
ed by thy immediate aid. ” Plaving prayed thus, 
as if he had perceived that his supplications 
were heard, he called out, “Here, Romans, 
Jupiter, supremely good and great, orders you 
to halt, and renew the fight.” The Romans, 
as if they had heard a voice from heaven, halted, 
and Romulus himself flew forward to the front. 
On the side of the Sabines, Mettius Curtius 
had run down first from the citadel ; had driven 
back the Romans, in disorder, through the 
the whole space at present occupied by the 
Forum, and was now at no great distance from 
the gate of the Palatium, crying aloud, “ We 
have conquered these traitors to hospitality, 
these cowards in war. They now feel that it 
is one thing to ravish virgins, and another, far 
difierent, to fight with men.” While he was 
vaunting in this manner, Romulus attacked 
him with a band of the most courageous of 
the youths. Mettius happened at that time 
to fight on horseback, and on that account was 
the more easily repulsed : he soon gave way, 
and was pursued by the Romans : the rest of 
the Roman troops also animated by the bravery 
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of their king, put the Sabines to the rout. Met- 
tius was plunged into a lake, his horse taking 
fright at the noise of the pursuers ; and this 
circumstance turned the attention of the Sa- 
bines to the danger in which they saw a per- 
son of so much consequence to them. How- 
ever his friends beckoning and calling to him, 
he acquired fresh courage from the affection oi 
the multitude, and accomplished his escape. 
Both parties now renewed the engagement in 
the plain between the two hills, but the advan- 
tage was on the side of the Romans. 

XIIL At this crisis the Sabine women, 
whose sufferings had given cause to the %var, 
with their hair dishevelled and garments torn, 
their natural timidity being overcome by the 
sight of such disastrous scenes, had the resolu- 
tion to throw themselves in the way of the fly- 
ing weapons ; and, rushing across between the 
armies, separated the incensed combatants, and 
assuaged their fury ; beseeching, on the one hand 
their parents, on the other their husbands, not 
to pollute themselves with the impious stain 
of the blood of father-in-law and son-in-law, 
nor brand with the infamy of parricide their 
offspring, the children of one, and grandchildren 
of the other party. If ye wish, said the»y, to 
destroy the affinity and connection formed be- 
tween you by our marriage, turn your rage 
against us ; we are the cause of the war ; we 
are the cause of wounds and death to our 
husbands and fathers. It is better for us to 
perish, than to live either widowed by the loss 
of one party, or fatherless by that of the 
other.” This transaction powerfully affected 
both the multitude and the leaders : silence sud- 
denly ensued, and a suspension of the fight. 
The commanders then came fonvard, in order 
to concert measures for a pacification ; [Y. R. 7. 
B. C. 74)5. ] and they not only concluded a peace, 
but combined the two nations into one, associat- 
ing the two sovereigns in the government, and 
establishing the seat of empire at Rome. By 
this accession the number of citizens was dou 
bled ; and, as some compliment to the Sabines, 
the united people were called Quirites, from 
the town of Cures. To perpetuate the re- 
membrance of that battle, the place where his 
horse, emerging from the deep of the lake, first 
brought Curtius to a shallow, was called the 
Curtian lake.* This happy re-establishment 


2 This name it retained long after it was fiJled up, 
and heeame a part of the Fornin. 


1 From stare, to halt 
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of peace, iifter a war so distressing, rendered 
the Sabine women still dearer both to tlieir 
husbands and parents, and above all to Romu- 
lus himself, so that, when he divided the people 
into thirty Curias,® he gave these the names of 
the women. But as the number of the wo- 
men was undoubtedly greater than that of the 
Curias, whether those who were to give their 
names to them were selected on account of 
their age, or their own dignity, or that of 
their husbands, or by lot, we ai’e not inform- 
ed. At the same time also, three centuries of 
knights were enrolled; the Ramnenses, so 
called from Romulus; the Titienses, from 
Titus Tatius ; and the Luceres, the reason of 
whose name and origin is unknown. Thence- 1 
forward the two kings reigned together, only i 
not with equal power, but with concord. 

XIV. Several years after, some relations of 
king Tatius offered violence to the ambassa- 
dors of the Laiirentians ; for which violation of 
the law of nations, the latter demanded satisfac- 
tion ; but Tatius paid more regard to the inter- 
est and importunities of his relations, and there- 
by drew upon himself the punishment due to 
them. For he was slain afterwards at Laviniiim, 
in a tumult raised on liis going thither to an anni- 
versary sacrifice. It is said, that Romulus 
showed less resentment of this proceeding than 
became him, either because there had been no 
sincere cordiality between them, while associ- 
ated in the government, or because he thought 
that the other deserved the death which he j 
met He avoided therefore entering into a 
war on the occasion ; but to make some atone- 
ment for the ill-treatment of the ambassadors, 
and the murder of the king, the league between 
the cities of Rome and Lavinium was renewed. 
Thus, beyond their expectations, the Romans 
enjoyed peace on that side ; but a war broke 
out from another quarter, much nearer home, 
and almost at their gates. The Fidenatians, 
looking with jealousy on the great increase of 
power in so near a neighbour, determined to 

3 He divided the city into three tribes: the Ramnen- 
sesjso called from Romulus, being his original follow- 
ers ; the Titienses, from Titus Tatius, composed of the 
Sabines ; and the Luceres, of those who bad assembled 
in the Lucus, or sanctuary, or afterwards joined the 
Romans. Each tribe he divided into ten curias, wards. 
Each curia had its own priest, called curio, and its own 
place of worship, where, on certain stated days, sacri- 
fices were oftered to particular deities ; mid the people 
of the curia feasted together. The centuries of knights 
were named after the tribes out of which they were 
taken. - ' ' 


make war on them before they should arrive 
at that degree of strength which it was evident 
they would in time acquire, and sent a body of 
young men in arms, who laid waste the whole 
country between FidenrB and the city. Then, 
turning to the left hand, because the Tiber 
confined them on the right, and continuing their 
depredations, they threw the country people 
into the utmost consternation, and the sudden 
alarm spreading from the country into the 
city, made known what had happened. Ro- 
mulus instantly led out his forces, for a war so 
near home admitted no delay, and pitched his 
camp at the distance of a mile from FidenaJ, 
Reaving there a small guard, and marching out 
with all the rest of Ms troops, he ordered a 
party to lie in ambush, among the bushes that 
grew there in abundance ; then advancing with 
the other more numerous body of infantry, and 
all the cavalry, by riding up almost to the gates, 
and offering battle, in an irregular and insulting 
manner, he drew the enemy out of the town as 
he wished. The cavalry, acting in this manner, 
answered also another purpose, as it afforded a 
more specious pretext for the retreat, which he 
was to counterfeit ; and when the foot too be- 
gan to retire, while the horse seemed in-esolute, 
whether to fight or fiy, the enemy rushing 
suddenly out of the gates in crowds, eager to 
pursue and press on the Roman anny in its re- 
treat, were drawn to the place of the ambuscade. 
The Romans, now rising suddenly, attacked 
their line in flank; and the ensigns of those 
who had been left to guard the camp, advanc- 
ing at the same time, added to their fears. 
Dismayed at so many dangers, the Fidenatians 
fled, before Romulus, and the horsemen with 
Mm, could well turn to pursue them. Thus 
they, who had lately pursued an enemy, who 
only pretended to fly, now fled themselves in 
earnest, with much greater haste, back to the 
city ; but they could not get clear of the ene- 
my ; the Romans pressing close on their rear, 
rushed into the city along with them, before 
the gates could be shut. 

X V. The contagion of the Pidenatian war 
infected the Veientians. Induced by the re- 
lationship subsisting between them and the 
Fidenatians, (for they also were Etrurians,) 
and urged on besides by their dangerous yicinity 
of situation, in case the Roman arms were to 
fee turned against all their neighbours, made an 
ine|^siion into the Roman territories, in the 
mKaifilifef of V predatory, 
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war j and thus, without encamping or waiting 
the approach of the enemy’s army, they return- 
ed to Veil, carrying home the plunder collected 
in the country. On the other side, the Roman 
commander, not finding the enemy in the coun- 
try, and being prepared for, and determined on, 
a decisive action, crossed over the Tiber. 
The Veientians, hearing that he was forming 
a camp, and that he intended to advance to 
their city, marched out to meet him ; for they 
chose rather to engage in tne open field, than 
to remain shut up, and fight from the walls 
and houses. There, unassisted by any stra- 
tagem, the Roman king, through the mere 
force of his veteran troops, obtained the vic- 
tory, and pursued the routed enemy to their 
walls. The city was so strong, and so well 
secured both by art and by nature, that he did 
not choose to attempt it, but led home his 
troops ; and, in his -way, ravaged the enemy’s 
country for the sake of revenge rather than of 
booty. These devastations having distressed 
the Yeientians no less than the loss of the 
battle, they sent deputies to Rome to sue for 
peace. A part of their lands was taken from 
them, and a truce granted for a hundred years. ; 
These were the principal transactions in peace 
and war, during the reign of Romulus j and 
none of them was unsuitable to the belief of 
his divine origin, or to the rank of a divinity, 
which after his death he was supposed to have 
obtained. This may be said of the spirit which 
he showed in recovering the kingdom for his 
grandfather, as well as of his wise conduct in 
founding the city, and establishing its power, 
by the arts both of war and peace ; for, by the 
strength which it acquired under his manage- 
ment, it became so respectable, that, during 
forty years after, it enjoyed profound peace and 
security. He stood, however, much higher in 
the favour of the people than he did in that of 
the senate; and was yet more beloved by his 
army. He established a body-guard of three 
hundred naen, whom he called Celeres;^ and 
these he kept constantly about his person, in 
time of peace as well as war. 

XVI. Such were his achievements in his 


1 Or, the Swift, if we suppose them to derive their 
name from the Latin word celer. This must be allowed 
to be the most probable origin of the appellation, al. 
though it must be admitted to be by no means certain, 
that they were not so called, as some allege, from the 
name of their captain, Celer j while others contend that 
they were so called from the Gi'eek word which 
sigiiihcs a horseman. 


mortal state. One day, while holding an 
assembly in the plain, , on the borders of the 
lake of Capra, for the purpose of reviewing his 
army, a sudden storm arose^ accompanied with 
violent thunder and lightning ; the king was 
enveloped in a thick cloud, which hid him 
from the eyes of the assembly, and was never 
more seen upon earth. The Roman youth were 
at length eased of their apprehensions, by the 
return of calm and serene weather, after such 
a turbulent day ; but when they saw the royal 
seat empty, though they readily believed the 
senators, who had stood nearest to him, that he 
had been carried up on high by the stonn, yet 
they were struck wdth such dread at being thus 
left in a manner fatherless, that, for some time, 
they remained in mournful silence. At last, 
some few setting the example, the whole mul- 
titude saluted Romulus as “ a deity, the son 
of a deity ; the king and parent of the city of 
Rome and implored his favour, with prayers, 
that he would be pleased always propitiously 
to watch over the safety of his own offspring.” 
Some, I believe, even at that rime, harboured 
silent suspicions that the king had been torn in 
pieces by the hands of the senators. Sucli a 
report was spread abroad, but it was little 
credited, both on account of the high admira- 
tion entertained of the man, and because the 
general consternation caused the other account 
to be more universally received. It is farther 
mentioned, that a contrivance of one particular 
man procured additional credit to this repre- 
sentation of the matter ; for Prociilus Julius, 
a person \vhose testimony, as we are told, 
deserved respect in any case, even of the 
greatest importance, while the public were 
full of grief for the king, and of displea- 
sure against the senators, came out into an 
assembly of the people, and said, Romans, 
yesterday, at the dawn of day, Romulus, the 
parent of this our city, descending suddenly 
from heaven, appeared before me ; and when, 
seized with horror, I stoo’d in a worshipping 
posture, and addressed him, with prayers, that 
Imightbeallow'ed to behold him without being 
^ilty of impiety, Go, said he, tell the Romans 
that it is the will of the gods that my Rome 
should be the: metropolis of the world. Let 
them therefore cultivate the arts of war ; and 
be assured, and hand this assurance down to 
posterity, that no human power is able to 
withstand the Roman arms. After these words, 
he went up, and vanished from my sight” It 
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was wonderful how readily the story was cre- 
dited on this man’s word ; and how much, the 
grief of the people, and of the army, was as- 
suaged, by their being satisfied of his immor- 
tality. 

XVII. Meanwhile the minds of the sena- 
tors were agitated by ambition and contention 
for the vacant throne. Factions had not yet 
taken their rise from the interests of indivi- 
duals ; for, among a new people, no one yet 
possessed any eminent superiority over the 
rest. The contest lay between the different 
bodies of which the state was composed ; those 
of Sabine descent were anxious that a king 
should be chosen from among them, apprehen- 
sive lest they might lose their claim by disuse, 
there having been no king of their race since 
the death of Tatius : although, by the terms 
of the union, they were entitled to equal pri- 
vileges. On the other hand, the original Ho- 
mans spurned the thought of a foreigner being 
placed on the throne. Notwithstanding this 
diversity in their views, yet all concurred in 
wishing for a king, for they had not yet tasted 
the sweets of liberty. The senate now began 
to fear, lest as the sentiments of many of the 
neighbouring states were very unfriendly to- 
wards them, some foreign power might attack 
them, while the state was destitute of a go,- 
vernment, and the army destitute of a com- 
mander. Every one therefore was desirous 
that there should be some head, but no one 
party could be induced to give way to anothei'. 
In this difficulty, the senators shared the go- 
vernment among themselves j forming out of 
their number, which consisted of a hundred, 
ten decades, with one president in each, who 
were to have the direction of public affairs. 
Each ten governed jointly ; the president alone 
had the lictors and other badges of sovereignty. 
The time of each holding the government was 
limited to five days, and the administration 
■went to them all in rotation. In this manner 
a year [Y. H. 38. B. C. 714] passed without 
a king; and that interval, from this circum- 
stance, was called an interregnum ; which term 
is still applied to similar interruptions of the 
regular government. By this time, the people 
began to murmur, alleging that slavery was 
multiplied on them ; that they had a hundred 
masters set over them instead of one ; and it 
became evident that they would no longer be 
satisfied without a king, nor wdthout one chosen 
by themselves. The senatotsS, perceiving tlmt 


, such schemes were in agitation, judged it pru- 
dent to make a voluntary offer of what they 
could not much longer retain. Yet while they 
gratified the people in surrendering to them 
the sovereign powder, they took care not to give 
up a larger share of privilege than they kept in 
their own hands ; for they passed a decree, 
that, when the people should elect a king 
that election should not he valid, unless the 
senate approved their choice. And, to this 
day, the same right is claimed with respect to 
the enacting of laws, and the appointing of 
magistrates ; though the efficacy of it has been 
quite taken away : at present, before the peo- 
ple begin to vote, the senate previously declare 
their approbation of the proceedings of the as<« 
sembly, and that, even before they are yet re- 
solved upon. The interrex, then, having called 
an assembly, said, “ Homans ! be the event 
prosperous, fortunate, and happy ; elect a 
king: the fathers have thought proper to de- 
cree that it should be so. If ye choose a per- 
son worthy to be esteemed a fit successor to 
Romulus, the fathers will join their approba- 
tion,” This proceeding was so pleasing to the 
I people, that, lest they might appear to be out- 
done in generosity, they voted, and ordered, 
nothing more than that the senate should deter- 
mine, by their decree, who should be king of 
Home. 

XVII I. There was at that time a person 
named Numa Pompilius,® who was universally ' 
celebrated for justice and piety : he livedr at 
Cures, in the country of the Sabines ; and was 
as eminently skilled, as any one in that age 
could be, in all laws human and divine : he 
was supposed to have been instructed by Pytha- 
goras of Samos ; for which supposition there is 
no other foundation, than its not being known, 
from what other quarter he derived his know- 
ledge ; certain it is, that more than a hundred 
years after this period, in the reign of Servius . 
Tullius, Pythagoras assembled the youth of the 
remoter parts of Italy, about Metapontiimy 
Heraclea, and Croton, and had them instructed 
under his own direction. From places so re- 
mote, even if he had lived in the time of Numa, 
how could such a character of him have reached 
the Sabines, as should have inspired them with 
the desire of receiving his instructions? In 
what common language could they have com- ! 

3 He was the sou of a Sabine nohlenaan, md had bem ■ 
married to a daughter of King Tatius, but was now a 
! widewer. ' ‘ ‘ ' 
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raunicated ? or with what safety coiald a single 
man have made his way thither, through so 
many nations difFeririg in their language and 
manners? I therefore rather believe, that Ms 
mind was, by nature, furnished with virtuous 
dispositions, and that the instructions which 
he received were, not so much in foreign 
learning, as in the coarse and severe discipline 
of the Sabines, than whom no race of 
men were less corrupted by refinements. 
On hearing the name of Numa Pompilius, aU 
though the Roman fathers saw that the balance 
of power would incline to the Sabines, if a king 
were chosen from among them, yet, no one 
presuming to prefer himself, or any other of his 
own party, or, in short, any one of the fathers, 
or citizens, to him, they all, to a man, ’ concur-. 
red in voting that the kingdom should be con- 
ferred on Numa Pompilius. [Y. R. 39. B. C. 
713.] When he arrived, in consequence of 
their invitation, he ordered, that, as Romulus, 
on the founding of the city, had obtained the 
sovereign power by an augury, so tbe gods 
should be consulted, in like manner, concerning 
himself. Accordingly, being conducted into 
the citadel by an augur, to which profession was 
annexed, for ever after, by public authority, the 
honour of performing that solemn office, he sat 
down on a stone with his face turned towards 
the south ; the augur took his seat at his left 
hand, with his head covered, holding in his right 
hand a crooked wand iree from knots, which 
they called Itims ; then, taking a view towards I 
the city, and the adjacent country, after offer- 
ing prayers to the gods he marked out the re- 
gions of the sky from east to west ; the parts 
towards the south, he called the right, those 
toward the north, the left ,5 , and, in front of 
him, , be set, in his mind, a boundary at the 
greatest di.stance that bis eye could reach. 
Then, shifting the lituus into his left hand, 

, and laying his right on Numa’s head, he prayed 
in this manner '.r- “ Father Jupiter, if it is thy 
will that this Numa Pompilius, whose head I 
hold, should be king of Rome, display to us, 
we beseech thee, clear tokens of the same, with- 
in those limits which I have marked out.” He 
then named the particular auspices, which he 
wished should be sent ; and these having 
appeared, Numa was declared king, and came 
down from the consecrated stand. 

XIX. Being thus put in possession of the 
kingdom, and considering that the city was but 
of short standing, and had been founded by 


''[Bdor-'i."' : 

means of violence and arms, he formed a design 
of establishing it anew, upon principles of just- 
ice, laws, and morals ; and, knowing that the 
minds of the people, rendered ferocious by a 
military life, would never accommodate them- 
selves to the practice of these, during the con- 
tinuance of war, he resolved, by a disuse of 
arms, to mollify tbe fierceness of their temper. 
With tMs view, be built a temple to JanusJ 
near the foot of the hill Argiletum/ which was 
to notify a state either of war or of peace: 
when open, it denoted that the state was engag- 
ed in war; when shut, that there was peace 
with all the surrounding nations. Since tbe 
reign of Numa, it has been shut but twice; 
once in the consulate of Titus Manlius, upon 
the conclusion of the iirst Punic war : the hap- 
piness of seeing it once more shut, the gods 
granted to our own times, when, after the battle 
of Actium, the emperor Caisar Augustus estab- 
lished universal peace, on land and sea. This 
temple he then shut; and having, by treaties 
and alliances, secured the friendship of all his 
neighbours, and thereby removed all apprehen- 
sion of danger from abroad, he made it his first 
aim, lest the dispositions of the people, wMch 
had hitherto been restrained by fear of tbeir 
enemies, and by military discipline, should, in 
time of tranquillity, grow licentious, to inspire 
them with fear of the gods ; a principle of the 
greatest efficacy with the multitude, in that 
rude and ignorant age. And as this did not 
seem likely to make much impression on their 
minds, without the aid of some pretended mira- 
cle, he made them believe that he had nightly 
meetings with the goddess Egeria; and that, 
by her direction, he instituted the sacred rites, 
mok acceptable to the gods, and appointed pro- 
per priests for each of the deities. His first 
undertaking was to divide the year into twelve 
months, according to the course of the moon : 
and because the moon does not make up the 
niimher of thirty days in each month, and con- 
sequently there are some days wanted to fill 

1 Janus is the most ancient king in Italy, of whom 
any knowledge h£« been handed down to pfysterity : he 
was the first who introduced civilization, and the use 
ful arts, among the wild inhabitants of that country. 
He is represented with two faces, as knowing both the 
past and the future: soraetimps with four; in which 
latter form, one of the many temples dedicated to huu 
at Rome, was erected ; having four equal sides, ou each 
side one door and three window's ; the four doors were 
emblematical of the seasons; the twelve w-mdows, of 
the months ; and the whole, of the year. 

2 A small hill to the east of the Palatine. 
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up the complete year, formed by tbe revolution 
of tbe sun, be managed in sucb a manner, by 
inserting intercalary months, that every twenty- | 
fourth year, tbe space of all tbe intermediate 
years being completed, the days coincided with 
tbe same position of the sun from whence they 
had set out. He also appointed days of bus- 
iness, and days of cessation therefrom, foresee- 
ing how expedient it would be in future, that 
there should be times wherein no business 
could he brought before the people. 

XX. He next turned his thoughts to the 
appointment of priests, though he performed in 
person the greatest part of the sacred rites, 
especially those which now belong to tbe office 
of tbe fiamen of Jupiter f judging, that in such 
a warlike state, the greater number of kings 
would resemble Romulus, rather than Numa, 
and wmild go abroad themselves to war ; there- 
fore, lest the sacred rites, the performance of 
which pertained to the office of the king, should 
be neglected, he created a flamen of Jove, who 
was to attend constantly on the duties of that 
' priesthood, and decorated him with a splendid 
dress, and a royal curule chair. He created 
likewise two other flamens ; one of Mars, the 
other of Quirinus. He also selected virgins 
for the service of Vesta, an order of priesthood 
derived from Alba, and therefore related, in 
some sort, to the family of the founder of the 
city. For these he fixed a stipend, to be paid 
out of the public treasury, that they might, 
without interruption, attend to the business of 
the temple; and by enjoining virginity, and 
other religious observances, gave them a sanctity 
of character that attracted veneration. He 
. elected also twelve priests, called salii, for Mars 
Gradivus ; and gave them as an ornament of 
distinction, a dowered tunic, and, over the 
tunic, a brazen covering for the breast. He 
ordered these to carry the celestial armour, call- 
ed Ancilia, and go in procession through the 
city, singing hymns, with leaping and solemn 
dancing. He then chose out of the senators, 
a pontiff, named Numa Marcius, son of Mar- 
cus, and gave him a written and sealed copy of 
the institutions respecting all the sacred rites, 
together with directions as to what victims. 


3 For a full account of the <luty and office of the difier- 
ent flamens, see Dr Adam’s Roman Antiquities. Also 
for those of the vestal virgins, and the salii, mentioned 
in this chapter, see the same learned work, which may- 
be considered as a perpetual commentary upon the 
Homan historians, in general, and Livy, in particular. 
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and on what days, and in what temples, each 
should be performed ; and out of what funds 
the expenses of them should be defrayed. He 
also subjected all other religious performances, 
T^hether public or private, to the determination 
of the pontiff ; in order that there should be 
an authorized person to whom the people 
might, on every occasion, resort for instruction 
lest, through their neglect of the rites of their 
own country, or the introduction of foreign 
ones, irregularities might take place in the 
worship of the gods. The same pontiff was 
also to determine all matters relative, not only 
to the invocation of the celestial gods, but to 
funeral solemnities, and the worship of the in- 
fernal deities, and wh^ and how such pro- 
digies as appeared either by lightning or any 
other phenomenon, should he attended to and 
expiated. For the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation of the sentiments of the deities, respect- 
ing these matters, he dedicated an altar, on 
the Aventine, to Jupiter Elicius ; * and con- 
sulted the gods, by auguries, concerning the 
prodigies that were to be expiated. 

XXL The attention of the whole commu- 
nity being diverted from violence and arms, to 
the considering and adjusting of these matters, 
necessarily prevented idleness; whilst reve- 
rence towards the gods, with the thought of the 
deity of heaven interfering in the concerns of 
mankind, filled their breasts with such a degree 
of piety, that good faith, and regard to the ob- 
ligation of oaths, operated as powerfully on 
their minds, as the dread of the laws and of 
punishment. And while the pepple formed 
their manners after the example of the king, 
as the most perfect model, the neighbouring 
powers, who had formerly looked upon Rome, 
not as a city, but as a camp pitched in the 
midst of them, for the purpose of disturbing 
the general peace, were brought to entertaiti 
such respect for it, as to deem any one guilty 
of impiety, who should give trouble to a state 
entirely occupied in the worship of the gods. 
There was a grove, in the centre of which, 
from out of a dark cave, flowed a rivulet, fed 
by a perpetual spring ; thither it was Numa's 
custom frequently to repair unattended, to 
meet, as he pretended, the goddess Egeria. 
He therefore dedicated it to the muses, they 
having been, he alleged, of her councils whom 
he called his spouse. To Faith, under the de- 


4} From elicere, to solicit information. 
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. signation of Single Faith, he instituted an anni- 
versary festival ; in the celebration of which, 
he ordered the flamens to he carried in a cover- 
ed chariot, drawn by two horses; and, while 
employed in the worship of her, to have their 
hands covered, close down to the fingers, to 
signify that Faith was to be carefully preserved, 
and that even its seat, in the right hand, was 
sacred. He appointed many other sacrifices, 
and consecrated the places where they were to 
De performed, which the priests call Argenses. 
But the greatest of all his works was the estab- 
lishment of a permanent peace, which he main- 
tained through the whole course of his reign, with 
no less care than he employed in securing his own 
authority. Thus two kings in succession, 
by different methods, one by warlike, the other 
by peaceful institutions, contributed to the ag- 
grandisement of the state. Romulus reigned 
thirty-seven years, Numa forty-three. The 
nation, by this time, became possessed not only 
of great strength, but had also attained to a 
competent knowledge of the arts both of war 
and peace. 

XXII. On the death of Numa, an interreg- 
num again took place. [Y. R. 82. B. C. 60.] 
i After some time, the people elected to the 
throne Tullus Hostilius, grandson to that Hos- 
tilius wiio distinguished himself in the battle with 
the Sabines, at the foot of the citadel ; and the 
senate gave their approbation, He was not only 
of a temper very different from that of the late 
king, but more warlike in his disposition than 
even Romulus himself. His youth and vigour, 
and at the same time, the renown of his grand- 
father, stimulated his native courage. Think- 
ing, therefore, that the strength of the state 
was growing languid, through inactivity, 
he sought on all sides for an opportunity of 
stirring up a war. It happened that some* Ro- 
man and Alban peasants committed mutual de- 
predations on each other’s lands : at this time, 
C. Cluilius held the government of Alba. 
Ambassadors were sent from both sides, at 
nearly the same time, to demand restitution. 
Tullus gave orders to his, that they should at- 
tend to nothing else, until they executed their 
commission : he well knew that the Alban 
would give a refusal, and then war might be 
proclaimed, without incurring the charge of im- 
piety. The Albans proceeded with less des- 
patch; being courteously and liberally enter-, 
tained by Tullus in his palace, they cheerfully 
enjoyed the pleasiues of the king’s table. 
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Meanwhile, the Romans had made the first 
demand of restitution, and, on the Alban’s re- 
fusal, had declared war to commence on the 
thirtieth day after, and returned to Tullus with 
an account of *their proceedings. He then 
gave the ambassadors an opportunity of propos- 
ing the business of their embassy ; they, entire- 
ly ignorant of what had passed, spent some 
time, at first, in making apologies ; that “ it 
was very disagreeable to them to say any thing 
that would not be pleasing to Tullus, but that 
they were compelled by their instructions : they 
came to demand restitution, and if that were 
not granted, had orders to declare %var.” To 
this Tullus answered : “ Tell your king, that 
the king of Rome appeals to the gods, to judge 
which of the two states first dismissed, with a 
refusal, the ambassadors of the other demand- 
ing restitution ; that, upon that state, they may 
inflict all the calamities of this war.” 

XXIIL This answer the Albans carried 
home, [Y. R. 85. B. C. 667.] and both parties 
made the most vigorous preparations for a war, 
which might almost -be called a civil war, as it 
was to be waged, in some manner, between 
parents and their children, both parties deriving 
their descent from Troy: for .Larinium owed 
its origin to Troy, from Lavinium sprung Alba, 
and, from the race of the Alban kings, the Ro- 
mans were descended. The issue of the war, 
however, was such as rendered the dispute 
less grievous than might have been apprehend- 
ed ; for, without a general engagement, and 
without any farther damage than the demolition 
of the houses of one of the cities, the two states 
were incorporated into one. The Albans first, 
with very numerous forces, made an irruption 
into the Roman territories ; and, at the distance 
of no more than five miles from the city, for- 
tified their camp with a trench, which, from 
the name of their leader, was afterwards called 
the Cluilian Trench, and retained the name 
for several ages, until the occasion being in 
time forgotten, the name too fell into disuse. 
In this camp, Cluilius the Alban king died, on 
which the Albans created J\Iettius Fiiffetius 
their dictator. Tullus, now impatient for ac- 
tion, especially after the death of the king, 
assured his men that the supreme power of the 
gods, which had already begun with the head, 
would inflict, upon the whole body of the Al- ^ 
bans, the penalty incurred by their having oc- 
casioned this impious war ; and, roardniig past 
the enemy’s camp in the night, he advanced, 
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with his army ready for action, into the Alban 
territories. This procedure drew out Mettius 
from the camp where he lay ; he led his troops, 
by the shortest road, towards the enemy, send- 
ing forward an ambassador to tell Tullus, that 
“ it was highly expedient that they should con- 
fer together, before they came to an engage- 
ment; that, if he would give him a meeting, 
he was confident that what he had to propose 
to his consideration would appear to concern 
the interest of Rome, no less than that of 
Alba.” Tullus, not thinking it proper to de- 
cline the proposal, though lie saw no probabi- 
lity of any good consequence arising from it, 
led out bis troops into the field ; the Albans 
likewise marched out to meet him. When 
both parties were drawn up in order of battle, 
the leaders, attended by a few of the principal 
officers, advanced into the middle space, where 
the Alban began thus : — ‘‘I understood, from 
our king Cluilius, that, on our part, injuries 
sustained, and a refusal of satisfaction, when 
demanded, were the causes of the present war; 
and I doubt not that you, Tullus, allege, on 
your part, the same grounds of quarrel : but if, 
instead of plausible professions, I may be 
allowed to declare the truth, it is a thirst for 
dominion that stimulates two nations connected 
by their situation, and by consanguinity, to 
take up arms against each other. Nor do I 
examine whether the measures pursued are 
justifiable or not ; the determination of that 
point was the business of him who commenced 
the war • for my part, it was for the purpose 
of carrying it on, that the Albans constituted 
me their leader. Of this, however, Tullus, X 
wish to warn you ; what a formidable power 1 
the Etrurians possess, both in our neighbour- | 
hood and more especially in yours, you, as be- ; 
ing nearer to them, know better than we. On 
land, they are very powerful ; on the sea ex- 
ceedingly so. Now consider, that, when you 
shall give the signal for battle, they will enjoy 
the sight of these two armies engaged as they 
would a show, and will not fail to attack both 
the victor and. the vanquished together, when ; 
they see them fatigued, and their strength ex- j 
hausted. Wherefore, since we are not content : 
with the certain enjoyment of liberty, but are 
going to hazard an uncertain cast for dominion 
or slavery, let us, in the name of the gods, pur- 
sue some method, whereby, without great loss, 
without much blood of either nation, it may be 
decided which shall have dominion over the 
I, 
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other,” This proposal was not unpleasing to 
Tullus, though, from his natural disposition, as 
well as from confidence of success, he was ra- 
ther inclined to violent measures. Both of 
them then turning their thoughts to devise 
some plan, they adopted one, for which acci- 
dent had already laid the foundation. 

3CXIV. It happened, that, in each of the 
armies, there were three twin brothers, between 
whom there was no disparity, in point of age, 
or of strength. That their names were Hora- 
tins and Curiatius, we have sufficient certainty, 
for no occurrence of antiquity has ever been 
more universally noticed ; yet, notwithstanding 
that the fact is so well ascertained, there still 
remains a doubt respecting the names, to which 
nation the Horatii belonged, and to which the 
Curiatii: authors are divided on the point; 
finding, however, that the greater number con- 
cur, in calling the Horatii, Romans, I am in- 
clined to follow them. To these three bro- 
thers, on each side, the kings proposed, that 
they should support by their arms the honour 
of their respective countries ; informing them, 
that the sovereignty was to be enjoyed by that 
nation whose champions should prove victori- 
ous in the combat. No reluctance was shown 
on their parts, and time and place were ap- 
pointed. Previous to the fight, a league was 
made between the' Romans and Albans, on 
these conditions ; that whichever of the two 
nations should, by its champions, obtain victory 
in the combat, that nation should, without fur- 
ther dispute, possess sovereign dominion over ^ 
the other. Treaties are variously fomaed, but 
the mode of ratification is the same in all. 
The following is the manner in which, as we 
are told, they proceeded on that occasion ; and 
we have no record of any more ancient treaty. 
The herald addressed the king in these words t 
Dost thou, O king, order me to strike a 
league with the Pater Patratus^ of the Alban 
nation ?” Having received the king’s order, 
he said, O king, I demand vervain from 
thee the king answered, Take it pure.’ 

The herald brought clean stalks of that herb 
from the citadel. He afterwards asked the 
king in these words; “Dost thou, O king, 
constitute me the royal delegate of the Roman 
people, the Quirites ; including, in my privi- 
leges, my attendants and implements.” The 


1 The duty of the Pater Patratus was, to attend tilt* 
making of the treaty, and to ratify it by oath. 
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king replied, Be it without detriment to mej 
and to the Roman people, the Quirites, I do 
constitute thee.” The herald was Marcus Yale- 
rius, and he made Spurius Fusius Pater Patra- 
tus, by touching his head and hair with the ver- 
vain. The Pater Patratus is appointed « ad jus- 
jumndum patrandum,” that is, to ratify the 
league ; and this he does in a great many words, 
which being expressed in a long set form, I 
may be excused from repeating. Then, after 
reciting the conditions, he said, “ Heai* thou, 
O Jupiter ! hear thou, Pater Patratus of the 
Alban nation ; hear, ye people of Alba : as 
those conditions, from first to last, have been 
recited openly from those tablets, or that wax, 
without fraud or deceit, in such sense as they 
are most clearly understood here this day, from 
those conditions the Roman people will not 
first depart : if they shall, at any time, first 
depart from them, under authority of the state, 
through any fraud or deceit, do thou, O Jupi- 
ter, on that day, strike the Roman people in 
like manner as I shall here, this day, strike this 
swine; and strike them, thou, with greater 
severity, in proportion as thy power and ability 
are greater.*’ So saying, he struck down the 
swine with a flint stone. The Albans like- 
wise, by their dictator and their priests, re- 
peated their form of ratification and their oath. 

XXV. The league being concluded, the 
three brothers, on each side, pursuant to the 
agreement, took arms ; the friends of each 
putting them in mind that the gods of their 
country, their country itself, the whole of their , 
countrymen, whether at home or in the army, 
rested on their prowess the decision of their 
fate.” Naturally bold and courageous, and 
highly animated besides by such exhortations, ' 
they advanced into the midst between the two 
armies. The two armies sat down before their 
respective camps, free from all apprehensions 
of immediate danger to themselves, but not 
from deep anxiety ; no less than sovereign power 
being at stake, and depending on the bravery 
and success of so small a number. With all 
the eagerness therefore of anxious suspense, 
they fixed their attention on an exhibition, 
which was far indeed from being a matter of 
mere amusement. The signal being given, the 
three youths, who had been drawn up on each 
side, as in battle array, their breasts animated 
with the magnanimous spirits of w^hole armies, 
rushed forward to the fight, intent on mutual 
slaughter, utterly thoughtless of their own per- 


sonal peril, and reflecting, that, on the issue 
of the contest, depended the future fate and 
fortune of their respective countries. On the 
first onset, as soon as the clash of their arms, 
and the glittering of their swords, were per- 
ceived, the spectators shuddered with excess of 
horror ; and their hopes being, as yet, equally 
balanced, their voice was suppressed, and even 
their breath was suspended. Afterwards, in 
the progress of the combat, during which, not 
only the activity of the young men’s limbs, and 
the rapid motions of their arms, oifensive and 
defensive, were exhibited to view, the three 
Albans were wounded, and two of the Romans 
fell lifeless to the ground. On their fall, the 
Alban army set up a shout of joy ; while the 
Roman legions were almost reduced to a state 
of despair, by the situation of their champion, 
who was now surrounded by the three Curia tii. 
It happened that he was unhurt; so that, 
though singly, he was by no means a match for 
them collectively, yet was he confident of suc- 
cess, against each taken singly. In order 
therefore to avoid their joint attack, he betook 
himself to flight, judging from their wounds 
that they would pursue him with different . 
grees of speed. He had now fled some way 
fi*om the place where they had fought, when 
looking back, he perceived that there were 
large intervals between the pursuers, and that 
one was at no great distance from him ; he 
therefore turned about, with great fury, and 
while the Alban army called out to the Curiatii 
to succour their brother, Horatius, having in 
the mean time slain his antagonist, proceeded 
victorious to attack the second. The Romans 
then cheered their champion with shouts of 
applause, such as naturally burst forth on oc- 
casions of unexpected success ; on his part, he 
delayed not to put an end to the combat ; for, 
before the third could come up to the relief of 
his brother, he had despatched him. And now, 
they were brought to an equality, in point of 
number, only one on each side surviving, but 
were far from an equality either in hopes or in 
strength ; the one, unhurt, and flushed with 
two victories, advanced with confidence to the 
third contest ; the other, enfeebled by a wound, 
fatigued with running, and dispirited, besides, 
by the fate of his brethren, already slain, met 
the victorious enemy. What followed, could 
not be called a fight; the Roman, exuffin^ 
cried out, “ Two of you have I offered to the 
shades of my brothers, the third I will {>ffer to 



the cause in vvhieli we are engaged, that the 
floman may rule over the Alban : and, whilst 
the other could scarcely support the weight , bf 
bis armour, he plunged his sword downward 
into bis throat ; then, as he lay prostrate, he 
despoiled him of his arms. The Romans re- 
ceived Horatius with triumphant congratula- 
tions, and a degree of joy proportioned to the 
greatness of the danger that had threatened their 
cause. Both parties then applied themselves 
to the burying of their dead, with very different 
dispositions of mind ; the one being elated with 
j the acquisition of empire, the other depressed 
1 under a foreign jurisdiction. The sepulchres 
still remain, in the several spots where the 
combatants fell ; those of the two Romans in 
one place nearer to Alba, those of the three 
Albans, on the side next to Rome j but, in 
different places, as they fought. 

XX yi. Before the armies separated, Blet- 
tius, in conformity to tbe terms of the treaty, 
desffed to know from Tullus what commands 
he would give, and was ordered to keep the 
young men in readiness, under arms, as he in- 
tended to employ them in case of a war break- 
ing out with tbe Veientians. The two parties 
then retired to their respective homes. Hora- 
tius advanced at the head of the Romans, bear- 
ing in triumph the spoils of the three brothers : 
near the gate Capena he was met by his sister, 
a maiden who had been betrothed to one of the 
Curiatii : observing, on her brother’s shoulder, 
the military robe of her lover, made by her own 
hands, she tore her hair, and, with loud and 
mournful outcries, called on the name of her 
deceased spouse. His sister’s lamentations, in 
the midst of bis own tnuaiph, and of so great 
public joy, irritated the fierce youth to such a 
degree, that, drawing his sword, he plunged it 
into her breast, at the same time upbraiding her 
in these words, “ Begone to thy spouse, with thy 
unseasonable love, since thou couldst forget what 
is due to the memory of thy deceased brothers, to 
him who still survives, and to tliy native country ; 
so perish every daughter of Rome that shall 
mourn for its enemy.” Both the senate and 
people were shocked at the horrid deed ; but 
still, in their opinion, his recent merit outweigh- 
ed its guilt : he w^as, however, instantly carried 
before the king for judgment. The king, un- 
willing to take on himself a decision of such a 
melancholy nature, and evidently disagreeable 
to the multitude, or to inflict the consequent 
punishment, summoned an assembly of the 


people, and then said, I appoint two commis- 
sioners to pass judgment on Horatius for mur- 
der, according to tbe law.” The law was of 
dreadful import : Let two commissioners pass 
judgment for murder j if the accused appeal 
from the commissioners, let the appeal be tried ; 
if their sentence be confirmed, cover his head, 
hang him by a rope on the gallows, let him be 
scouiged either within the Pomoerium or with- 
out tbe Pomoerium.” The two commissioners 
appointed were of opinion, that, according to 
' that law, they were not authorized to acquit 
him, however small his offence mightbe ; and, 
after they had found him guilty, one of them 
pronounced judgment in these words : Pub- 
lius Horatius, I sentence thee to punishment as 
a murderer ; go, lictor, bind his hands.” The 
lictor had come up to him, and was fixing the 
cord, when Ploratius, by the advice of Tullus, 
who wished to give the mildest interpretation 
to the law, said, I appeal so the trial, on 
the appeal, came before the commons. During 
this trial, the people were very deeply affected, 
especially by the behaviour of Publius Horatius, 
the father, who declared that, “ in his judg- 
ment, his daughter was deservedly put to death; 
had it not been so, he would, by his own au- 
thority as a father, have inflicted punishment 
on his son.” He then besought them that 
“ they would not leave him childless, whom 
they had beheld, but a few hours ago, surrounded 
by a progeny of uncommon merit.” Uttering 
these words, the old man embraced the youth, 
and pointing to the spoils of the Curiatii, which 
were hung up in the place where now stands 
the Horatian column; ** O my fellow. citi- 
zens,” he exclaimed, “ can you hear to behold 
him laden \\ith chains, .and condemned to igno- 
miny, stripes, and torture, whom, but just now, 
you saw covered with the ornaments of victory, 
marching in triumph ! a sight so horrid, that 
scarcely could the eyes of the Albans them-, 
selves endure it. Go, lictor, bind the arms, 
which, but now, wielded those weapons which 
acquired dominion to the Roman people : cover 
the head of that man, to whom your city owes 
its liberty : hang him upon the gallows : 
scourge him, within the Pomoerium ; but do it 
between those pillars, to which are suspended 
the trophies of his victory ; scourge him, with- 
out the Pomoerium, but do it between the 
tombs of the Curiatii. For to what place can 
ye lead this youth, where the monuments of his 
glory would not redeem him from the ignominy 
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of such a punishment ?” The people could not 
withstand either the tears of the father, or the 
intrepid spirit of the youth himself, which no 
kind of danger could appal, and rather out of 
admiration of his bravery, than regard to the 
justice of his cause, they passed a sentence of 
acquittal. Wherefore, that some expiation 
might be made for the act of manifest murder, 
the father was ordered to make atonement for 
his son at the public expense. After perform- 
ing expiatory sacrifices, which continued after- 
wards to be celebrated by the Horatian family, 
he laid a beam across the street, and, covering 
the young man’s head, made him pass, as it 
were, under the yoke. The beam remains to 
this day, being constantly kept in repair at ,the 
expense of* the public, and is called the Sister’s 
beam. A tomb of squared stone was raised 
for Horatia, on the spot where she fell. 

XXVII. The peace with Alba was not of 
long continuance. The dissatisfaction of the 
multitude, on account of the powder and for- 
tune of the state having been hazarded on three 
champions, perverted the unsteady mind of the 
dictator; and as his designs, though honour- 
able, had hot been crowned with success, he 
endeavoured, by others of a different kind, to 
recover the esteem of his countrymen. With 
this view, therefore, as formerly, in time of 
war, he had sought peace, so now, when peace 
was established, he as ardently wished for war ; 
but, perceiving that his own state possessed 
more courage than strength, he persuaded other 
nations to make war, openly, by order of their 
governments,reservingto his own people the pai*t 
of effecting their purposes, by treachery, under 
the mask of allies. The Fidenatians, a Ho- 
man colony, being assured of the concurrence 
of the Veientians, and receiving from the Al- 
bans a positive engagement to desert to their 
side, were prevailed on to take arms and de- 
clare war. Fidense having thus openly revolt- 
ed, Tullus^ after summoning Mettius and his 
army from Alba, marched against the enemy, 
and passing the Aiiio, pitched his camp at the 
conflux of the rivers. Between that place, 
and Fidenoe, the Veientians had crossed the 
Tiber, and, in the line of battle, they composed 
the right wing near the river, the Fidenatians 
being posted on the left towards the moun- 
tains. Tullus drew up his own men facing 
the Veientians, and posted the Albans oppo- 
site to the troops of the Fidenatians. The 
Alban had not more resolution than fidelity, 
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SO that, not daring either to keep his ground, 
or openly to desert, he filed off slowly towards 
the mountains, W’^hen he thought he had pro- 
ceeded to a sufficient distance, he ordered the 
whole line to halt, and being still irresolute, in 
order to waste time, he employed himself in 
forming the ranks : his scheme was to join his 
forces to whichever of the parties fortune 
should favour with victory. At first, the Ro- 
mans who stood nearest were astonished at 
finding their flank left uncovered, by the de- 
parture of their allies, and, in a short time, a 
horseman at full speed brought an account to 
the king that the Albans were retreating, 
Tullus, in this perilous juncture, vowed to 
institute twelve new Salian priests, and also to 
build temples to Paleness and Terror ; then, 
rebuking the horseman with a loud voice, that 
the enemy might hear, he ordered him to re- 
turn to the flght, telling him, that there was 
no occasion for any uneasiness ; that it was by 
his order the Alban army was wheeling round, 
in order to fall upon the unprotected rear of 
the Fidenatians.” Fie commanded him, also, 
to order the cavalry to raise their spears aloft ; 
and, this being performed, intercepted, from a 
great part of the infantry, the view of the Al- 
ban army retreating ; while those who did see 
them, believing what the king had said, fought 
with the greater spirit. The fright was now 
transferred to the enemy, for they had heard 
what the king had spoken aloud, and many of 
the Fidenatians understood the Latin tongue, 
as having been intermixed with Romans in the 
colony. Wherefore, dreading lest the Albans 
might run down suddenly from the hills, and cut 
off their retreat to the town, they betook them- 
selves to flight. Tullus pressed them close.and af- 
ter routing this wing composed of the Fidenati- 
ans, turned back with double fury against the 
Veientians, now disheartened by the dismay of 
the other wing. Neither could they withstand 
his attack, and the river intercepting them be- 
hind, prevented a precipitate flight. As soon 
as they reached this, in their retreat, some, 
shamefully throwing away their arms, plunged 
desperately into the -water, and the rest, hesi- 
tating on the bank, irresolute whether to fight 
or fly, were overpowered and cut off. Never 
before had the Romans been engaged in so 
desperate an action. 

XXVIII. When all was over, the Alban 
troops, who had been spectators of the engage- 
ment, inarched down into the plain, and 
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Mettius congmtulated Tullus on his victory 
over the enemy. TulJus answered him, with- 
out showing any sign of displeasure, and gave 
orders that the Albans should, with the favour 
of fortune, join their camp with that of the 
Romans, and appointed a sacrifice of purifica- 
tion to be performed next day. As soon as 
it was light, all things being prepared in the 
usual manner, he commanded both armies to 
be summoned to an assembly. The heralds, 
beginning at the outside, summoned the Albans 
first ; and they, struck with the novelty of the 
afiair, and wishing to hear the Roman king de- 
livering a speech, took their places nearest to 
him : the Roman troops, under arms, pursuant 
to directions previously given, formed a circle 
round them, and a charge was given to the 
centurions to execute without delay such orders 
as they should receive. Then Tiillus began in 
this manner j ‘•'If ever, Romans, there has 
hitherto occurred, at any time, or in any war^ 
an occasion that called on you to return thanks, 
first, to the immortal gods, and, next, to your 
own valour, it was the battle of yesterday : for 
ye had to struggle not only with your enemies, 
but, what is a more difficult and dangerous 
struggle, with the treachery and perfidy of your 
allies : for I will now undeceive 'you ; it was 
not by my order that the Albans withdrew to 
the mountains, nor was what ye heard me say, 
the issuing of orders, but a stratagem, and a 
pretext of having given orders, to the end that 
while ye were kept in ignorance of your being 
deserted, your attention might not be drawn 
away from the fight ; and that, at the same time, 
the enemy, believing themselves to be surround- 
ed on the rear, might be struck with terror and 
dismay : but the guilt which I am exposing to 
you, extends not to all the Albans ; they follow- 
ed their leader, as ye would have done, had X 
chosen that the army should make any move- 
ment from the ground which it occupied. 
Mettius there was the leader of that march, 
the same Mettius was the schemer of this war. 
Mettius it was who broke the league between 
the Romans and Albans, May others dare to 
commit like crimes, if I do not now make him 
a conspicuous example to all mankind.” On 
this the centurions in arms gathered round 
Mettius, and the king proceeded in his dis- 
course : Albans, be the measure prosperous, 
fortunate, and happy to the Roman people, to 
me, and to you ; it is my intention to remove 
the entire people of Alba to Rome, to give to 


the commons the privileges of citizens, and to 
enroll the principal inhabitants among the 
fathers, to form of the whole one city, one re- 
public. As the state of Alba, from being one 
people, was heretofore divided into two, so let 
these be now re-imited.” On hearing this, the 
Alban youth who were unarmed, and surround- 
ed by armed troops, however different their 
! sentiments were, yet, being all restrained by the 
same apprehensions, kept a profound silence 
Tullus then said, Mettius Fuffetius, if you 
were capable of learning to preserve faith, and 
a regard to treaties, I should suffer you to live, 
and supply you with instructions ; hut your 
disposition is incurable : let your punishment, 
theiy, teach mankind to consider those things 
as sacred, which you have dared to violate. As, 
therefore, you lately kept your mind divided 
between the interest of the Fidenatians and 
of the Romans, so shall you now have your 
body divided and torn in pieces.” Then two 
chariots being brought, each drawn by four 
horses, he tied Mettius extended at full length, 
to the carriages of them, and the horses being 
driven violently in different directions, bore 
away on each carriage part of his mangled body, 
with the limbs which were fastened by the 
cords. The eyes of all were turned with hor- 
ror from this shocking spectacle. This was 
the first, and the last, instance among the Ro- 
mans, of any punishment inflicted without 
regard to the laws of humanity. In every other 
case, we may justly boast, that no nation in the 
world has shown greater mildness. 

XXIX. During these proceedings, [Y. E, 
87. B. C. 665, ] the cavahy had been sent for- 
ward to Alba, to remove the multitude to 
Rome. The legions were now led thither, to 
demolish the city. As soon as they entered 
the gates, there ensued not a tumult, or panic, 
as is usual in cities taken by storm, where the 
gates being burst open, or the walls levelled by 
the ram, or the citadel being taken by force, the 
shouts of the enemy, and the troops running 
furiously through the city, throw all into con- 
fusion with fire and sword; but gloomy silence, 
and dumb sorrow, so stupified the inhabitants, 
that, not knowing in their distraction what to 
leave behind or what to carry with them, and 
incapable of forming any plan, they stood at 
thek doors, making inquiries of each other, or 
wandering through their own houses, which 
they were now to see for the last time. But 
now, , when the horsemen, with shouts, urged 
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tliem to depart, and the crash of the houses, ' 
wliich the troops were demolishing in the outer 
parts of the city> assailed their ears, and the 
dust, raised in distant places, had filled all parts, 
enveloping them as with a cloud ; each of them 
hastily snatching up whatever he could, and 
leaving behind his guardian deity, his household 
gods, and the house wherein he had been born 
and educated, they began their departure, and 
soon filled the roads with one continued troop 
of emigrants. The sight of each other continu- : 
ally renewed their tears, through the mutual i 
commiseration which it excited in every breast. : 
Their ears were assailed with bitter lamenta- 
tions, especially from the women, as they passed 
the temples which they had been used to revere, 
now filled with armed soldiers, and refiected 
that they were leaving their gods, as it were, 
in captivity. When the Albans had evacuated 
the city, the Romans levelled to the ground all 
the buildings in every part of it, both public 
and private, and in one hour ruined and de- 
stroyed the work of four hundred years, during 
which Alba had stood. The temples of the 
gods, however, they left untouched, for so the 
king had commanded. 

XXX. Meanwhile from this destruction of 
Alba, Rome received a considerable augmen- 
tation. The number of citizens was doubled. 
The Cselian mount was added to the city j and, 
in order to induce others to fix their habitations 
there, Tiillus chose that situation for his palace, 
where, from thenceforth, he resided. The 
persons of chief note among the Albans, the 
Tulii, Servilii, Quintii, Gegani, Curiatii, Cloe- 
lii, he enrolled among the senators, that this | 
part of the state also might receive an addition ; j 
and, as a consecrated place of meeting for this 
body, thus augmented, he built a senate-house, 
which retained the name of Hostilia, even 
within the memory of our fathers. And, that 
every order in the state might receive an ac- 
cession of strength from this new people, he 
chose from among the Albans ten troops of 
horsemen. From among them also he drew 
recruits, with which he both filled up the old, 
and formed some new, legions. [Y. R. 100. 
B, C. 652.] Encouraged by this formidable 
state of his forces, he declared war against the 
Sabines, a nation the most powerful of that age, 
next to the Etrurians, both in point of num- 
bers, and of skill in arms. Injuries had been 
offered on both sides, and satisfaction demand- 
ed in vain. Tullus complained that some Ro- 


mam traders had been seized in an open fair at 
the temple of Feronia. The Sabines, that 
prior to this, some of their people had fied into 
the Asylum, and were detained at Rome. 
These were the reasons assigned for the war. 
The Sabines, reflecting that a great part of their 
original strength had been fixed at Rome by 
Tatius, and that the Roman power had been 
also lately increased, by the accession of the 
people of Alba, took care, on their part, to look 
round for foreign aid. Etruria lay in their 
neighbourhood, and the state of the Etrurians 
nearest to them was that of the Veientians, 
From among these they procured a number of 
volunteers, who were induced to take part 
against the Romans, principally by the resent- 
ment which they still retained on account of 
their former quarrels. Several also of the 
populace, who were indigent and unprovided 
of a setlement, were allured by pay. From the 
government they received no assistance, and the 
Veientians, for it was less surprising in others, 
adhered to the terms of the truce stipulated 
with Romulus. Vigorous preparations being 
made on both sides, and it being evident, that, 
whichever party should first commence hostiH- 
ties, woifld have considerably the advantage, 
Tullus seized the opportunity of making an in- 
I cursion into the lands of the Sabines. A furi- 
ous battle ensued at the wood called Malitiosa, 
in which the Romans obtained the victory. 
For this, they were indebted not only to the 
firm strength of their infantry, but chiefly to 
the cavalry, which had been lately augmented ; 
since, by a sudden charge of this body, the ranks 
of the Sabines were thrown into such disorder, 
that they were neither able to continue the fight, 
nor to make good their retreat, without great 
slaughter. 

XXXI. After the defeat of the Sabines, 
the government of Tullus, and the Roman 
state in general, possessed a large degree of 
power and of fame. At this time an account 
was brought to the king and the senate that a 
shower of stones had fallen on the Alban inoimt. 
This appearing scarcely credible, and some per- 
sons being sent to examine into the prodigy, 
there fell from the air, in their sight, a vast 
quantity of stones, like a storm of hail. They 
imagined also that they heard a loud voice from 
the grove on the summit of the hill, ordering, 
that the Albans should perform religious rites 
according to the practice of their native coun- 
try, These the Albans had entirely neglected, 



as if, with their country, they had also aban- 
doned its deities, and had adopted the Roman 
practice, or, perhaps, incensed against fortune, 
~ had renounced the worship of the gods. On 
account of the same prodigy, the Romans also 
instituted for themselves, by order of govern- 
ment, a festival of nine days ; either in obe- 
dience to a voice from heaven, uttered on the 
Alban mount, for that likewise is mentioned, 
or hy direction of the aruspices. Be this as it 
may, it is certain, that, whenever an account 
was received of a similar phenomenon, a festi- 
val for nine days was celebrated. In a short 
time after, the country was afflicted with a pes- 
tilence ; and though this necessarily rendered 
men averse to military service, yet the king, 
in himself fond of war, and persuaded that 
young men enjoyed better health while employ- 
ed abroad, than when loitering at home, gave 
them no rest from arms, until he was seized by 
a tedious disorder. Then, together with the 
strength of his body, the fierceness of his spirit 
was reduced to such a degi’ee, that he who 
lately thought nothing less becoming a king than 
to busy his thoughts in matters of religion, be- 
came, at once, a slave to every kind of supersti- 
tion, in cases either of great or of trifling import, 
and even filled the minds of the people also with 
superstitious notions. The generality, com- 
paring the present state of their affairs with that 
which they had enjoyed under Numa, became 
possessed of an opinion, that the only prospect 
left them, of being relieved from the sickness, 
was, in obtaining pardon and favour from the 
gods. It is said, that the king himself, turning 
over the commentaries of Numa, and discover- 
ing therein that certain sacrifices, of a secret 
and solemn nature, had been performed to 
Jupiter Eliciiis, shut himself up, and set about 
the performance of this solemnity; but, not 
having undertaken, or conducted, the rites in 
due form, he not only failed of obtaining any 
notification from the gods, but, through the re- 
sentment of Jupiter, for being addressed in an 
improper manner, was struck with lightning, 
and reduced to ashes, together with his house, 
Tillius reigned thirty-two years, highly renown- 
ed for his military achievements. 

XXXIL [Y. R. Ilk B. C. 638,] On the ' 
death of Tulliis, the direction of affairs, accor- 
ding to the mode adopted from the beginning, 
fell into the hands of the senate ; they nomin- 
ated an interrex, who presided at the election, 
when the people created Ancus Marciiis king, 


and the senate approved of their choice. Ali- 
ens Marcius was the grandson of Numa Pom- 
pilius, by his daughter. As soon as he was in 
possession of the throne, reflecting on the glory 
which his grandfather had acquired, and con- 
sidering that the late reign, though highly 
honourable in other respects, yet, in one par- 
ticular, had been very deficient, the affairs of 
religion having been either quite neglected or 
improperly managed, he judged it to be a mat- 
ter of the utmost consequence, to provide that 
the public worship should be performed in the 
manner instituted by Numa, and ordered the 
pontiff to make a transcript of every particular 
rite, from the commentaries of that king, on 
white tables, and to expose it to the view of 
the people. From these proceedings, not only 
his subjects, whose wishes tended to peace, 
but the neighbouring states also, conceived 
hopes that the king would conform himself <-o 
the manners and institutions of his grandfather. 
In consequence of which, the Latines, with 
whom a treaty had been concluded in the reign 
of Tullus, assumed new courage, and made an 
incursion into the Roman territories; and, 
when the Romans demanded satisfaction, re- 
turned a haughty answer, imagining the Roman 
king so averse to action, that he would spend 
his reign among chapels and altars. The 
genius of Ancus was of a middle kind, partak- 
ing both of that of Numa and of Romulus. 
He was sensible, not only that peace had been 
more necessary in the reign of his grandfather, 
to a people who were but lately incorporated 
and still uncivilized, but also, that the tran- 
quillity, which had obtained at that time, could 
not now be preserved, without a tame submis- 
sion to injuries ; that they were making trial 
of his patience, and would soon come to despise 
it ; in short, that the times required a king like 
Tullus, rather than one like Numa. However, 
being desirous, that, as Numa had instituted 
the religious rites to be observed in time of 
peace, so the ceremonies, to be observed in 
war, should have himself for their founder, 
and that wars should not only be waged, but 
be proclaimed likewise, according to a certain 
established mode, he borrowed from the an- 
cient race of the .^quicola^ that form of de- 
manding satisfaction which is still used by the 
heralds. The ambassador, when he comes to 
the frontiers of the state, from whom satisfac- 
tion is demanded, having his head covered with 
a fillet of wool, says, O Jupiter, hear nie ; 
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hear, ye frontiers,” (naming the state to which 
they belong,) “ let justice hear j I am a public 
messenger of the Roman people. I come, an 
ambassador duly authorized, according to the 
forms of justice and religion; let nay words 
therefore meet with credit.” He then makes 
his demands, and afterwards appeals to Jupiter ; 
“ If I demand that those persons, and those 
effects, should he given up to me, the messen- 
ger of the Roman people, contrary to justice 
and the law of nations, then suffer me not to 
enjoy my native country.’V These words he 
repeats, when he passes over the boundaries ; 
the same to the first person that he meets ; 
again, when he enters the gate; and, lastly, 
when he enters the Forum, only making 
the necessary change of a few words in the 
form of the declaration and of the oath. If 
the persons whom he demands are not given 
up, then, on the expiration of thirty-three days, 
that being the number enjoined by the rule, he 
declares war in this manner : “ O Jupiter^ 

hear me ! and thou, Juno, Quirinus, and all 
ye gods of heaven, and ye of the earth, and ye 
of the infernal regions, hear, I call you to wit- 
ness, that that people,” naming them, whoever 
they are, are unjust, and do not perform 
what equity requires. But concerning those 
affairs we will consult the elders in our own 
country, by what means we may obtain our 
right,” After this, the messenger retmmed to 
Home, in order that the opinion of the govern- 
ment might he taken. The king immediately 
consulted the senate, nearly in these words : 

Concerning those matters, controversies, and 
arguments, which were agitated between tbe 
Pater Patratus of the Roman people, the 
Quirites, and the Pater Patratus of the an- : 
cient Latines, and the ancient Latine people, ; 
which matters ought to have been granted, per- ! 
formed, and discharged ; but which they have 
neither granted, performed, nor discharged, 
declare,” said he, to the person whose vote he 
first asked, “ what is your opinion ?” The 
other then said, “ I am of opinion, that the 
performance of them ought to be exacted in 
just and regular war, wherefore I consent to 
and vote for it.” The rest were then asked in 
order, and the majority of those present being 
of the same opinion, a vote passed for war. 
It was a customary practice for the herald to 
carry a spear pointed with steel, or burnt at 
the point and dipped in blood, to the frontiers,* 
and there, in the presence of at least three 


' grown-up persons, to say, Forasmuch as the 
states of the ancient Latines, and the ancient 
Latine people, have acted against and behaved 
unjustly towards the Roman people the Qui. ^ 
rites, forasmuch as the Roman people the .{ 
Quirites have ordered that there should be war 
with the ancient Latines, and the senate of the 
Roman people the Quirites have given their 
opinion, consented, and voted that war shoul 
be made with the ancient Latines ; therefore I, 
and the Roman people, do declare and make 
war against the states of the ancient Latines, 
and the ancient Latine people;” and saying i 

this, he threw the spear within their boiinda- ^ 

Ties. In this manner was satisfaction demanded 
from the Latines, at that time, and war de- 
clared; succeeding generations adopted the 
same method. 

XXXIII. Ancus, having committed the 
cm'e of religious affairs to the fiamens and other 
priests, assembled a new army, set out to the 
war, and took Politorium, a city of the Latines, 
by storm. Then, pursuing the practice of for- 
mer kings, who had augmented the power of J 

the Roman state, by receiving enemies into the | 

number of their citizens, he removed the whole | 

multitude to Rome ; and, as the original Ro- 
mans entirely occupied the ground round the 
Palatium, the Sabines the Capitol with tbe 
citadel, and the Albans tbe Cselian Mount, the 
Aventine was assigned to this body of new 
: citizens ; and in a little time after, on the re- 
duction of Tellense, and Ficana, an additional 
number of inhabitants were settled in the same 
place. Politorium was soon after attacked, 
a second time, by the Roman forces, the 
ancient Latines having taken possession of 
it, when left without inhabitants ; and this 
induced the Romans to demolish that city, that 
it might not again serve as a receptacle for the 
enemy. At length, the whole force of the 
Latine war was collected about Medullia, and 
the contest was carried on there with vari- 
ous success ; for the city was not only weU de- 
fended by works, and secui‘ed by a strong gar- 
rison, but the army of the Latines having 
pitched their camp in the open country, fought 
the Romans several times in close engagement. 

At last, Ancus, making a vigorous effort with 
all his force, first defeated them in the field, ^ 
and then made himself master of the city, from 
whence he returned, with immense booty, to 
Rome. On this occasion, too, many thousands 
of the Latines, being admitted into the number 
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of citizens, bad ground allotted to them near 
tbe temple of Murcia, in order to unite tbe 
Aventine to the Palatine hill. The Janiculiun 
also was taken in, not for want of room, but to 
prevent its serving, at any time, as a place of 
strength to an enemy ; and it was determined 
that this should be joined to the city, not only 
by a wall, but likewise for the convenience of 
..^passage, by a wooden bridge, which was then 
first built over the Tiber. The Quiritian 
trench also, no inconsiderable defence to those 
parts, which, from their low situation, are of 
easy access, is a work of king Ancus. In con- 
sequence of these vast accessions to the state, 
and the numbers of people becoming so very 
large, many, disregarding the distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong, committed various 
crimes, and escaped discovery. In order to 
suppress by terror the boldness which the vi- 
cious assumed from hence, and which gained 
ground continually, a prison was built iu the 
middle of the city, adjoining the Forum: and 
not only the city, but the territory also and 
boundaries of the state, were extended by this 
king. The Mtesian forest was taken away 
from the Veientians, the Roman dominion ex- 
tended as far as the sea, and the city of Ostia 
built at the mouth of the Tiber, near which 
salt-pits were formed ; and in consequence of 
the glorious success obtained in war, the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Feretrius was enlarged. 

XXXIV. During the reign of Ancus, 
[Y. R. 121. B. C. 631.] a person named 
Lucumo, of an enterprising spirit, and pos- 
sessed of great wealth, came and settled at 
Rome, led principally by ambition, and hopes 
of attaining higher honours than he could 
expect at Tarqiiinii, where also he was con- 
sidered as an alien. He was the son of De- 
maratus a Corinthian, who, having left bis na- 
tive country, in consequence of some intestine 
commotions, happened to fix his residence at 
Tarquinii, and marrying there, had two sons. 
Their names were Lucumo and A runs. Lu- 
cumo survived his father, and inherited all his 
property. Aruns died before the father, leav- 
ing a wife pregnant. The father did not long 
survive his son, and not knowing that his 
daughter-in-law ^vas with child, he died with- 
out taking any notice of a grandson in his will, 
so that the boy, who was born after his grand- 
father’s decease, not being entitled to any share 
of his property, wos called, from the poverty 
of his situation, Egerius. Lucumo, on the 


other hand, becoming sole heir, was, by his ^ 
riches, inspired with elevated notions ; and' 
these were much increased by his marriage with 
Tanaquil, a woman of the highest distinction, 
who could not endure, with patience, that the 
rank of the mau whom she had married, should 
remain inferior to that of the family which 
gave her birth. As the Etmrians looked with 
contempt on Lucumo, the descendant of a for- 
eign exile, she could not support the indignity, 
but, disregarding her natural attachment to her 
country, in comparison with the pleasure of 
seeing her husband raised to an honourable 
rank, formed the design of removing from Tar- 
qiiinii. Rome appeared best suited to her pur- 
pose. In a new state, wliere all nobility was 
of late date, and acquired by merit, she thought 
there would be room for a man of spirit and 
industry. She considered that Tatius, a Sa- 
bine, had enjoyed the throne j that Kama bad 
been called to the crown from Cures ; and that 
Ancus was of a Sabine family by his father, 
and could show only the single image of Numa 
to entitle him to nobility. It was not diliicult 
to persuade her husband, who was ambitious of 
honours, and had no natural attachment to 
Tarquinii, except through his mother, to enter 
into her designs. Wherefore, carrying their 
effects along with them, they set out together 
for Rome. They happened to come through 
the Janiculum ; there, as he sat in the chariot 
with his wife, an eagle suspending herself on 
her wings, stooped gently, and took off his cap, 
and, after hovering for some time, over the 
chariot, with loud screams, replaced it in its 
proper position on his head, as if she had been 
sent by some deity to perform that office ; and 
then, fiying up into tbe air, disappeared. 3t is 
said, that this augury was received with great 
joy by Tanaquil, who was well skilled in ce- 
lestial prodigies, as the Etrurians generally are. 
Embracing her husband, she desired him to 
cherish hopes of high and magnificent fortune, 
for that such a bird, from such a quarter of the 
heaven, the messenger of such a deity, portended 
no less ; that it had exhibited the omen on the 
most elevated part of the human hotly, and had 
lifted up the ornament, placed on the head of 
man, in order to replace it on the same part, by 
direction of'the gods. Full of these thoughts 
and expectations, they advanced into the city, 
and having purchased a house there, they gave 
out his name as Lucius Tarquinius. The 
circumstance of his being a stranger, and his 
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wealth, soon attracted the general n6ti(^e of the 
Romans ; nor was he wanting, oil his part, in 
aiding the efforts of fortune in his favour; he 
conciliated the friendship of all, to the utmost 
of his power, by his courteous address, hospita- 
ble entertainments, and generous acts ; at last 
his character reached even the palace. Having 
thus procured an introduction there, he soon 
improved it to such a degree, by his politeness 
and dexterity in paying his court, that he Avas 
admitted to the privileges of familiar friendshipj 
and was consulted in all affairs both public and 
private, foreign and domestic, and having ac- 
quitted himself to satisfaction in all, was at 
length, by the king’s will, appointed guardian 
to his children. Ancus reigned twenty-four , 
years, equal in renown, and in the arts both I 
of peace and war to any of the former kings. i 
XXXV. The sons of Ancus had now ; 
nearly reached the age of manhood ; for which 
’reason Tarquinius the more earnestly pressed, 
that an aSsSembly might he convened as speedily 
as possible for die election of a king. The 
proclamation for this purpose being issued, 
when the time approached, he sent the youths 
to a distance on a hunting party. He is said 
to have afforded the first instance of making 
way to the crown, by paying court to tbe peo- 
ple, and to have made a speech, composed for 
the purpose of gaining the affections of the 
populace ; telling them, that “ It was no new 
favour which he solicited ; if that were the casej 
people might indeed be displeased and surpris- 
ed ; that he was not the first foreigner, but the 
third, who aimed at the government of Rome : 
—that Tatius, from being not only a foreigner, 
but even an enemy, was made king ; and Numa, 
entirely unacquainted with the city, and not 
proposing himself as a candidate, had been, 
from tbeir own choice, invited to accept the 
crown : — that he, as soon as be became his own 
master, had removed to Rome, with his wife 
and all his substance : — that he had spent the 
most active part of bis life at Rome that 
both in civil and military employments he had 
learned the Roman laws and Roman customs, 
under such a master as ought to be wished for, 
king Ancus himself ; — that in duty and obedi- 
ence to the king, he had vied with all men ; in 
kindness towards others, with the king him- 
self.” As these assertions were no more than 
the truth, the people unanimously consented 
that he should be elected king. [Y. R. ISS. 
B. C. 614] And this was tbs reason that this 
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man, of extraordinary merit in other respects, 
retained through the whole course of his reign, the 
same affectation of popularity which he had 
used in suing for the crown. For the purpose of 
strengthening his own authority, as well as of 
increasing the power of tbe commonwealth, 
he added a hundred to the number of the senate, 
who afterwards were entitled, minoriim gen- 
tium,” i. e. of the younger families, and neces- 
sarily constituted a party in favour of the king, 
by whose kindness they had been brought into 
the senate. His first war was with the Latines, 
from whom he took the city Appiola? by storm ; 
and having brought from thence a greater quan- 
tity of booty than had been expected, from a 
war of so little consequence, he exhibited games 
in a more expensive and splendid manner than 
any of the former kings. On that occasion, 
the ground was first marked out for the circus, 
which is now called “ maximus ” (the prin 
cipal), in which certain divisions were set 
apart for the senators and knights, where each 
were to build seats for themselves, which %vere 
called Fori (benches). They remained, during 
the exlubition, on these seats, supported by 
pieces of timber, twelve feet high from the 
ground ; the games consisted of horse-races and 
the performances of wrestlers, collected mostly 
from Etruria; and from that time continued 
to be celebrated annually, being termed the 
Roman, and, sometimes, the great games. By 
the same king, lots for building were assigned 
to private persons, round the forum, where 
porticoes and shops were erected. 

XXXVI. He intended also to have sur- 
rounded the city with a stone wall ; but a war 
with the Sabines interrupted his designs. And 
so suddently did this break out, that the enemy 
passed the Anio, before the Roman troops 
could march out to meet them, and stop their 
progress. This produced a great alarm at 
Rome, and, in the first engagement, the victory 
remained undecided, after great slaughter on 
both sides. The enemy afterwards having re- 
tired to their camp, and allowed the Romans 
time to prepare for the war anew, Tarquinius, 
observing that the principal defect of his army 
was the want of cavalry, resolved to add other 
centuries to the Ramnenses, Titienses, and 
Luceres, instituted by Romulus, and to leave 
them distinguished by his own name. As Ro- 
mulus, when he first formed this institution, 
had made use of augury, Accius Kmvius, a 
celebrated augur at that time, insisted that no 



alteration or addition could be made to it, with- 
out the sanction of the birds. The king was 
highly displeased at this, and, in ridicule of the 
art, said, as we are told, “ Come, you diviner, 
discover, by your augury, whether what I am 
now thinking of can be accomplished.” The 
other having tried the matter according to the 
rules of augury, and declared that it could be 
accomplished, Weli,” said he, ‘‘ what I was 
thinking of was, whether you could cut a 
whetstone in two with a razor. Take these, 
then, and perform what your birds portend to 
be practicable,” On which, as the story goes, 
he, without any difficulty, cut the whetstone. 
There was a statue of Accius, with a fillet on 
his head, in the place where the transaction 
happened, in the Comitium' or place of assem- 
bly, just on the steps, at the left-hand side of 
the senate-house. It is also said, that the 
whetstone was fixed in the same place, there to 
remain, as a monument of this miracle, to 
posterity. This is certain, that the respect 
paid to auguries, and the office of augurs, rose 
so high, that, from that time forth, no business 
either of Avar or peace was undertaken without 
consulting the birds : meetings of the people, 
embodying of armies, the most important con- 
cerns of the state, were postponed wffien the 
birds did not allow them. Nor did Tarquinius 
then make any change in the number of the 
centuries of the knights, but doubled tbe 
number in each, so that there were one thou- 
sand eight hundred men in the three centuries. 
The additional men were only distinguished 
by the appellation of the younger, prefixed 
to the original names of their centuries ; and 
these, at present, for they have been since 
doubled, are called the Six Centuries. 

XXXVII. Having augmented this part of 
his army, he came to a second engagement with 
the Sabines. And here, besides that the Ro- 
man army had an addition of strength, a stra- 
tagem also was made use of, which the enemy, 
vath all their vigilance, could not elude. A 
number of men were sent to throw a great 
quantity of timber, which lay on the bank of 
the Anio, into the river, after setting it on fire ; 
and the wind being favourable, the blazing tim- 
ber, most of which was placed on rafts, being 
driven against the piers, where it stuck fast 


I The Comitium was a part of the Roman Forum, 
where, in early times, assemblies of the people were 
held ; and the assemblies of the Curim always. 


burned down the bridge. This event not only 
struck terror into the Sabines during the fight, 
but prevented their retreating when they be- 
took themselves to flight, so that great numbers, 
i who had escaped the enemy, perished in the 
river; and their arms being known at the city, 
as they floated in the Tiber, gave certain as- 
surance of the victory, sooner almost than any 
messenger could arrive. In that battle the 
cavalry gained extraordinary honour. We are 
told, that being posted on both wings, when 
the line of their infantry which formed the 
centre was obliged to give ground, they made 
so furious a charge on the flanks of the enemy, 
that they not only checked the Sabine legions, 
%vho were vigorously pressing the troops which 
gave way, but quickly put them to the rout. 
The Sabines lied precipitately toward the 
mountains, which but few of them reached. 
The greatest part, as has been mentioned, 
were driven by the cavalry into the river. 
Tarquinius, judging it proper to pursue the 
enemy closely, before tliey should recover from 
their dismay, as soon as he had sent off the 
booty and prisoners to Rome, and burned the 
spoils, collected together in a great heap, ac- 
cording to a vow which he had made to Vul- 
can, proceeded to lead his army forward into 
the Sabine territories. On the other hand, the 
Sabines, though they had met with a defeat, 
and had no reason to hope that they should be 
able to retrieve it, yet, their circumstances not 
allowing time for deliberation, advanced to 
meet him, with such troops as they had hastily 
levied; and being routed a second time, and 
reduced almost to ruin, they sued for peace. 

XXXVIII. Collatia, and all the land 
around that city, was taken from the Sabines, 
and Egerius, son to the king’s brother, was 
left there with a garrison. This was the man- 
ner, as I understand, in which the people of 
Collatia came under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans, and this was the form of the surrender. 
The king asked, “ Are ye ambassadors and 
deputies on behalf of the people of Collatia, to 
surrender yourselves, and the people of Colla- 
tia?” We are.” — “ Are the people of Col- 
latia in their own disposal ?” “ They are.”— < 
“ Do ye surrender yourselves and the people 
of Collatia, together with your city, lands, 
waters, boundaries, temples, utensils, all pro- 
perty both sacred and common, under my do- 
minion, and that of the Roman people ?” 

** We do surrender them.” — Well, I receive 
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them.” The Sabine war being thus concluded, 
Tarquinius returned in triumph to Rome.^ 
Soon after this, he made war on the ancient 
Latines, during which there happened no gene- 
ral engagement. By leading about his army 
to the several towns, he reduced the whole 
Latine race to subjection. Cormculum, old 
Ficulnea, Cameria, Crustumeriiim, Ameriola, 
Medullia, Nomentiim, all these, which either 
belonged to the ancient Latines, or had revolt- 
ed to them, were taken, and soon after peace 
was re-established. He then applied himself 
to works of peace, with a degree of spirit, 
which even exceeded the efforts that he had 
made in war : so that the people enjoyed little 
move rest at Jionie, than they had during the 
campaigns ; for he set about surrounding with 
a wall of stone, those parts of the city which 
he had not already fortified j which work had 
been interrupted, at the beginning, by the war 
of the Sabines. The lower parts of the city 
about the Foriira, and the other hollows that 
lay between the hills, from whence it was dif- 
ficult to discharge the ^vater, by reason, of their 
situation, he drained, by means of sewers drawn 
on a slope down to the Tiber. He also mark- 
ed out, and laid the foundations for inclosing a 
court round the temple of Jupiter, in the Capi- 
tol, wdiich he had vowed during the Sabine 
war, his mind already presaging the future 
magnificence of the place. 

XXXIX. About that time a prodigy was 
seen in the palace, wonderful, both in the ap- 
pearance and in the event. They relate that, 
whilst a boy, whose name was Serrius Tullius,, | 
lay asleep, his head blazed with fire, in the 
sight of many people ; that, by the loud cries 
of astonishment, occasioned by such a mira- 
culous appearance, the king and queen were 
alarmed; and that wdien some of the servants 
brought water to extinguish it, the queen pre- 
vented them ; and having quieted the uproar, 
forbade the boy to be disturbed until he awoke 
of his owm accord. In a short time, on his 
awakening the flame disappeared. Then Ta- 
naquil, calling her husband aside to a private 
place, said to him, ‘‘ Do you see this boy, 
whom we educate in such an humble style ? I 
Be assured that he will hereafter prove a light ' 
to dispel a gloom which will lie heavy on our 


1 This is the first instance of a regular triumph raeu- 
tioned in the Homan History j tlie invention of which 
ceremony is, by some, ascribed to Tarquimus. . For a 
full account of the Roman triumph, see Dr Adam. 


affairs, and will be the support of our palace in 
distress. Let us therefore, with every degree 
of attention that W'e can bestow, nourish this 
plant, which is, hereafter, to become the great- 
est ornament to our family, and our state.” 
From that time they treated the boy as if he 
were their own child, and had him instructed 
in all those liberal arts, by which the mind is 
qualified to support high rank with dignity. 
That is easily brought to pass which is pleas- 
ing to the gods. The youth proved to be of a 
disposition truly royal, so that when Tarqui- 
niiis came to look for a son-in-law, there was 
not one among the Roman youth who could 
be set in competition with him, in any kind of 
merit ; and to Mm Tarquinius betrothed his 
I daughter. This extraordinary honour con- 
ferred on him, whatever might be the reason 
for it, will not let us believe that he was bom 
of a slave, and had himself been a slave in his 
childhood ; I am rather inclined to be of their 
opinion, who say, that, when Corniculum was 
taken, the wife of Servius Tullius, the princi- 
pal man in that city, being pregnant when her 
husband was slain, and being known among the 
rest of the prisoners, and, on account of her 
high rank, exempted from servitude by the 
Roman queen, was delivered of a son at Rome, 
in the house of Tarquinius Friscus; that, in 
consequence of such kind treatment, an inti- 
; macy gi-ew between the ladies, and that the boy 
also, being brought up in the house from his 
infancy, was highly beloved and respected ; 
and that the circumstance of his mother having 
fallen into the enemy’s hands, on the taking of 
her native city, gave rise to the opinion of his 
being boni of a slave. 

XL. About the thirty-eighth year of the 
reign of Tarquinius, Servius Tullius stood in 
the highest degree of estimation, not only with 
the king, but with the senate and the commons. 
At this time, the two sons of Ancus, although 
they had before this always considered it as the 
highest indignity, that they should be expelled 
from the throne of their father, by the perfidy 
of their guardian, and that the sovereignty of 
Rome should be enjoyed by a stranger, whose 
family, so far from being natives of the city, 
were not even natives of Italy, yet now felt 
their indignation rise to a higher pitch of vio- 
lence, at the probability that the crowm w^as not 
to revert to them even after Tarquinius, but 
was to continue to sink one step after another, 
until it fell on the head of a slave : so that. 



within the space of a little more than a hun- 
dred, years from the time when Romulus, de- 
scended from a deity, and himself a deity, had, 
during his abode on earth, held the government, 
a slave, the son of a slave, should now get pos- 
session of it. They looked on it as a disgrace 
to the Roman name in general,and particularly 
to their own house, if, while there w^as male 
issue of king Anciis surviving, the government 
of Rome should be prostituted not only to 
strangers, but to slaves. They determined, 
therefore, -to prevent this ' dishonour by the 
sword. But resentment for the injiny which 
they bad suffered stimulated them strongly to 
attack Tarqiiinius himself, rather than Ser- 
vius ; and also the consideration that the king, 
if he survived, would be able to take severer 
vengeance for any murder committed than a 
private person could ; and that, besides, were 
Serviiis put to death, it w-as to be expected that 
whatever other son-in-law he might choose, 
would be made heir of the kingdom. For these 
reasons, they formed a plot against the king 
himself; for the execution of which, two of 
the most undaunted of the shepherds were 
chosen, who, armed with the iron tools of hus- 
bandmen, •which they w^ere used to carry, pre- 
tended a quarrel in the porch of the palace, and 
attracted, by their outrageous behaviour, the 
attention of all the king’s attendants : then both 
appealing to the king, and their clamour having - 
reached the palace, they were called in, and 
brought before him. At first they both bawled 
aloud, and each furiously abused the other, until 
being rebuked by a lictor, and ordered to speak 
in their turns, they desisted from railing. Then, 
as they had concerted, one began to explain the 
affair; and while the king, attentive to him, 
was turned quite to that side, the other, raising 
up his axe, struck it into his head, and leaving 
the weapon in the wound, they both rushed out 
of the house. 

XLI. Whilst the persons present raised up 
Tarquinius, who scarcely retained any signs of' 
life, the iictors seized the assassins, who were 
endeavouring to escape. An uproar immedi- 
ately ensued, and the people ran together in. 
crowds, surprised, and eager to be informed of 
what had happened. Tanaqiiil, during this 
tumult, turned out every person from the pa- 
lace, and ordered the doors to be shut, and at 
the same time appeared to be very busy in pro- 
curing such things as were necessary for the 
dressing of the wound, as if there were reason 


to hope ; nor did. she neglect to provide other 
means of safety, in case her hopes should fail. 
Sending instantly for Servius, and showing him 
her husband just expiring, she laid hold of his 
right hand, besought him that he would not 
suffer the death of his father-in-law to pass un- 
revenged, nor his mother-in-law to he exposed 
to the insults of their enemies. “ Servius,” 
said she, ** if you act as a man, the kingdom 
is yours, and not theirs, who, by the hands of 
others, have perpetrated the basest of crimes, 
Call forth your best exertions, and follow the 
guidance of the gods, who, formerly, by the 
divine fire which they spread around your head, 
gave an evident indication that it would after- 
wards be crowned with glor}^ Xow let that 
heavenly flame rouse you. Now awake to real 
glory. We, though foreigners, have reigned 
before you. Consider your present situation, 
not of what family you are sprung. If the 
suddenness of this event deprives you of the 
power of forming plans of your own, then fol- 
low mine.” When the clamour and violence of 
the populace could hardly be withstood, Tana- 
quil addressed them from the upper part of the 
palace, through the windows facing the new 
street ; for the king resided near the temple of 
Jupiter Stator. She desired them not to be 
disheartened *. ” told them, that “ the king had 
been stunned by a sudden blow ; that the wea- 
pon had not sunk deep into his body ; that he 
had come to himself again ; that when the 
blood was wiped off, the wound bad been exa- 
mined, and all appearances were favourable ; 
that she hoped he might be able to show him- 
self to them again in a few days ; and that, in 
the mean time, he commanded the people to 
obey the orders of Servius Tullius ; that he 
would administer justice, and supply the king’s 
place , in other departments.” Servius came 
forth in the robe of state, attended by the lie- 
tors, and seating himself on the king’s throne, 
adjudged some causes, and, concerning others, 
pretended that he would consult the king. 
Thus, though Tarquinius had already expired, 
his death was concealed for several days ; while 
Servius, under the appearance of supplying the 
place of another, strengthened his own interest. 
Then, at length, the truth being made public, 
and loud lamentations raised in the palace, 
Servius, supported by a strong guard, with the 
approbation of the senate, took possession of 
the kingdom, being tbe first wdio attained the 
sovereignty, without the orders of the people. 
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SO 

The sons of Ancus, as soon as they found that 
the instruments of their villany were seized, 
and understood that the king was alive, and 
that the interest of Servius was so strong, had 
, gone into exile to Suessa Pometia. 

XLIL And now Servius laboured to con- 
firm his authority, [Y. R. 176. B. a 576.] not 
only by schemes of a public, but by others of a 
private nature. And lest the sons of Tarquinius 
should entertain the same sentiments of resent- 
ment against him, which had animated the sons of 
Ancus against Tarquinius, he joined his two 
daughters in marriage to the young princes, the 
Tarquinii, Lucius and Arans. But by no hu- 
man devices could he break through the unalter- 
ably decrees of fate, or prevent envy of the sove- 
reign power from raising discord and animosity, 
^en among those of his own family. Very season- 
able for preserving stability to the present esta- 
-/ blishment, war was undertaken against the Vei- 
entians, the truce with them having expii’ed, and 
against the other Etrurians. In that war, both 
the valour and the good fortune of Tullius were 
very conspicuous: and, after vanquishing a 
powerful army of the enemy, he returned to 
Rome, no longer considering his authority as 
precarious, whether it were to depend on the 
disposition of the patricians towards himself, or 
on that of the commons. He then entered on 
an improvement in civil polity of the utmost 
importance, intending, that, as Numa had been 
the founder of such institutions as related to 
the worship of the gods, so posterity should I 
celebrate Servius, as the author of every dis- 
tinction between the members of the state ; 
and of that subordination of ranks, by means 
of which, the limits between the several degrees 
of dignity and fortune are exactly ascertained. 
For he instituted the census, an ordinance of 
the most salutary consequence, in an empire 
that was to rise to such a pitch of greatness ; 

, according to which the several services requisite 
' in war and peace were to be discharged, not by 
every person indiscriminately, as formerly, hut 
according to the proportion of their several 
properties. He then, according to the census, 
formed the plan of the classes and centuries, 
and the arrangement which subsists at present, 
calculated to preserve regularity and propriety 
in all transactions either of peace or war. 

XLIIL [Y. R. 197. B. C. 555.] Of those 
' who possessed a hundred thousand asses, ^ or 

1 322L 18a'. according to Dr Arbuthnot’s calcu- 
lation. 


more, he formed eighty centuries, forty elder, 
and the same number of younger. The 
collective body of these was denominated 
the first class. The business of the elder 
was to guard the city ; that of i:he younger, / 
to carry on war abroad. The arms which 
they were ordered to provide, were a helmet,, 
shield, greaves, coat of mail, all of brass — 
these for the defence of the body: their 
weapons of offence were a spear and a sword 
To this class were added two centuries of arti- 
ficers, who were to serve without arms ; the 
service allotted to them was to attend the ma- 
chines in war. The fortune fixed for the 
second class, was from a hundred down to 
seventy-five thousand asses of these, elder 
and younger, were formed twenty centuries ; 
the arms for these were, a buckler, instead of a 
shield, and all the rest, except the coat of mail, 
the same with the former. The fortune of the 
third class he fixed at fifty thousand asses the 
number of centuries was the same, and these 
regulated by the same distinctions of age j nor ; 
was any difference made in their arms, only the j 
greaves were taken from them. In the fourth 
class the fortune was twenty-five thousand I 

asses the same number of centuries was - 

formed : their arms were different ; they were | 
allowed none but a spear and a buckler. The ■ 
fifth class was larger ; it contained thirty cen- 
turies : these carried slings and storie.s, which 
they were to throw. Among these, the extra- ; 
ordinaries, trumpeters, and fifers, were distri- ^ 
buted into three centuries. This class was ! 
rated at eleven thousand asses.® The rest of 
the populace were comprehended under an es- 
timate lower than this, and of them was formed ^ 
one century, exempted from military service. 

The foot forces being thus distinguished and 
armed, he enrolled twelve centuries of horse- 
men from among the principal persons of the 
state. He formed likewise six other centuries, 
out of the three instituted by Romulus, pre- 
serving still the original names under which 
they had been incorporated. Ten tboasand 
asses’ were given these out of the public funds, 
to purchase horses ; and certain widows were 
appointed, who were to pay them annually two 
thousand asses® each, towards the maintenance 

2 The elder, consisted of those who had attained- to 
fortjr-six years of age ; the younger, from seventeen to ^ 
forty-six. 

3 242f. 3 a'. Od. 4- 1614 9s, 2d. 5 804 14s. 7d. G 354 10s. 
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of their horses. In all these instances,, the 
burden was taken off from the poor, %nd , laid 
on the rich. To make the latter some amends, 

, additional honours were conferred on them. 

^ f For henceforth suffrages were given, not ac- 
cording to the mode established by Romulus, 
and retained by the other kings, man by man 
promiscuously, with equal weight, and equal 
privileges ; but degrees of precedency were es- 
tablished in such a manner, that while no one 
appeared to be excluded from giving his suf- 
frage, still the whole power was lodged in the 
chiefs of the state : the knights being first called, 
then the eighty centuries of the higher class. 
If there was a difference of opinion among 
these, which seldom happened, then the cen- 
turies of the second class were to be called j 
and scarcely ever did an instance occur of their , 
descending beyond this, so as to come to the 
lowest classes. Nor ought it to be wondered 
at, that the arrangement, \vhich subsists at pre- 
sent, after the tribes had been increased to 
thirty-five, and the number of them almost 
doubled, does not agree in the number of cen- 
^ turies younger and elder, with the amount of 
I those instituted by Servius Tullius : for the j 
f city being laid out into four divisions, according 
to the several quarters and hills (the parts that 
were inhabited), these w'ere what he called 
Tribes, I suppose from the tribute ; for the 
mode of the people’s paying their shares of this, 
in an equal proportion to their rated property, 
took its rise also from him : nor had these tribes 
any relation to the number and distribution of 
the centuries. 

XL IV. When the census was completed, 
which he had expedited by the terrors of a law 
passed concerning such as should neglect to 
attend it, with denunciations of confinement 
and death, he issued a proclamation, that all 
citizens of Rome, horse and foot, should assem- 
ble in the Campus Martius at the dawn of clay, 
each in his respective century; and having 
there drawn up the whole army in order, he 
performed the lustration or purification of iri 
by the ceremonies and sacrifices called Suove- 
taurilia.® This was called the closing of the 
lustrum, because it was the conclusion of the 
census. In that survey eighty thousand citi- 


9 So called from the victims, sus^ ovis^ tauriis, a swine, 
I : a sheep, and bull; which, after being three times led 

round the army, were offered in sacrifice to Mars. See 
Adam. 


zens are said to have been rated. Pabiiis 
Piptor, the most ancient of our writers, adds, 
that this was the number of those who were 
able to bear arms. To accommodate so great a 
multitude, it was found necessary to enlarge the 
city in proportion : he added to it, therefore, 
two hills, the Quirinal and Fiminal, and 
immediately adjoining the latter extended the 
limits of the Esqiiilice, and there fixed his own 
residence, in order to bring the place into 
repute. He surrounded the city with a ram- 
part, trenches, and a wall, and thus extended 
the Pomoerium. Those who consider merely 
the etymology of the word, explain Pomoerium, 
as denoting a space on the outside of the wall, 
Postmoerium : but it is rather a space on each 
side of the wall which the Etrurians, formerly, 
on the founding of cities, consecrated with the 
ceremonies used by augurs, in the direction 
wherein they intended the wall should run, of 
a certain breadth on both sides of it ; with the 
intention that, on the inside, no buildings 
should be erected close to the walls, though now 
they are, in many places, joined to them ; and 
also that, on the outside, a certain space of 
ground should lie open and unoccupied. This 
space, which it was unlawful either to inhabit 
or to till, the Romans called Pomoerium, not 
because it was on the outside of the wall any 
more than because the wall was on the outside 
of it : and always, on occasion of an addition 
being made to the city, as far as they intended 
that the walls should advance outward, so far 
these sacred limits were extended. 

XLV. Having increased the powder of the 
state by this enlargement of the city, and made 
every internal regulation that appeared best 
adapted to the exigencies both of war and peace, 
the king, who wished that the acquisition of 
power should not always depend on the mere 
force of arms, laid a scheme for extending his 
dominion, by the wisdom of his counsels, and 
raising, at the same time, a conspicuous orna- 
ment to the city. The temple of Diana at 
Ephesus was at that time universally celebrat- 
ed, and it was commonly believed, that it had 
been built by a general contribution from 
the several states of Asia : Servius, in conver- 
sation with the chief men of the Latiries, with 
whom he had taken pains to form connections 
of hospitality and friendship, both in his public 
and private capacity, used frequently, in the 
strongest terms, to recommend concord and a 
social union between their several gods; and 

. r , ■ ; - 
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by often repeating tlie same sentiments, prevail- 
ed so far at last, that the Latino states agreed to 
builci, in conjunction witb the Roman people, 
a temple to Diana at Rome. This was an ac- 
knowledgment that Rome was the sovereign 
head of both nations, a point which bad been 
so often disputed in arms. But though the 
Latines, finding all their efforts in war ineffec- 
tual, seemed now to have thrown aside all con- 
cern with regard to that matter, yet among the 
Sabines one particular person did not neglect 
an opportunity, which seemed to be thrown in 
his way by fortune, of recovering independence, 
by the execution of a scheme which he planned 
himselfi It is related, that this person, the 
head of a family, had a heifer calf of extraor- 
dinary size and beauty produced by one of his 
cows : her horns, which remained for many 
ages fixed in the porch of the temple of Diana, 
were a monument of this w^onder. The mat- 
ter w'as considered in the light of a prodigy, as 
it deserved, and the soothsayers declared, that 
sovereignty would reside in that state whose 
subject should sacrifice this heifer to Diana ; 
and this prediction had reached the ears of the 
priest who had the charge of Diana’s temple. 
The Sabine, as soon as he had fixed on a proper 
day for the sacrifice, drove the heifer to Rome, 
brought her to the temple of Diana, and placed 
her before the altar ; the priest, suspecting the 
truth, from the size of the victim, of which he 
had heard so much, and remembering the pre- 
diction, addresses the Sabine thus : Stranger, 
what are you preparing to do ? To perform 
sacrifice to Diana without the necessary puri- 
fication ? Why do you not first dip yourself 
in a running stream ? The Tiber flows along 
in the bottom of that vale.” The stranger, 
struck with the scruple, and anxious to have 
every thing performed in due order, that the 
event might answer to the prodigy, went down 
from the temple to the Tiber. In the mean 
time the Roman sacrificed the heifer to Diana, 
a circumstance which gave great pleasure to the ; 
king, and to the wbole state. 

XL VI. Servius, though long possession had i 
now rendered his title to the crown indisput- 
able, yet having heard that young Tarquinius 
sometimes threw out insinuations, that he held 
the government without the order of the people, 
first ingratiated himself with the commons, by 
making a general distribution among them of 
the lands taken from the enemy 5 and then 
ventured to propose the question to the people, 
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whether they chose and ordered that he should 
be king?” Whereupon he wtis declared king, 
with greater unanimity than had ever before 
appeared on any similar occasion. But the 
event did not lessen the hopes winch Tarqui- 
nius had conceived, of being able to seat him- * 
self on the throne : on the contrary, having 
observed that the proceedings, relative to the 
lands for the commons, were highly disagreeable 
to the patricians, he embraced, the more eager- 
ly, the opportunity wiiich this afforded him, of 
arraigning the conduct of Servius before them, 
and of increasing his owm influence in the 
senate. This young man was naturally of a 
fiery temper, and his restless spirit w^as eon- 
tiniiaily stimulated at home by his wife TulUa ; 
and the palace at Rome w^as destined to ex-'" 
hibit a scene of tragical villany j so that, dis- 
gusted at kings, the people might become more 
ripe for the asserting of their liberty, and that 
a reign, founded in wickedness, should prove 
the last. Whether this Lucius Tarquinius 
was the son or grandson of Tarquinius Pris- j 
cus, is not clear ; following, how^ever, the au- 
thority of the greater number, I have chosen 
to call him his son. lie had a brother, Aruns . 
Tarquinius, a youth of a mild disposition : to ^ 
these two, as has already been mentioned, 
were married the two Tullias, the king’s J 
daughters, who w^re also of widely different 
tempers. It happened, luckily, that the two 
violent dispositions w^ere not united in w'ed- 
lock, owing, I presume, to the good fortune of 
the Roman people, that the reign of Servius ^ 
being lengthened, the manners of the people 
might be fully formed. The haughty Tullia 
was highly chagrined, at finding in her husband 
no principle either of ambition or enterprise ; ' 
she turned, therefore, her wiiole regard towards 
the other Tarquinius; him she admired, him 
she called a man, and a true descendant of the 
royal blood ; her sister she despised, w^ho, hav- 
ing got a ??iari for her husband, show'ed nothing 
of that spirit of enterprise which became a 
woman. Similarity of disposition quickly pro- 
duced an intimacy between them, as is gene- 
rally the case ; evil is fittest to consort with its 
like. But it w^as the woman w’ho set on foot 
the scene of universal confusion which follow- 
ed. In the many private conversations which ; 
she used to hold with her sister’s husband, she 
refrained not from throwing out the most vio- ' 
lent reproaches against her own, to his brother, 
and against her sister, to that sister’s husband ; 
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affirming, that it were better that both he and 
she were unmarried, than to be so unsuitably 
matched ; that, through the stupidity of others, 
they were condemned to a life of inactivity. 
If the gods had granted hey such a husband, as 
she deserved, quickly would be seen in her own 
house, that crown which was now upon her 
father’s head.” She soon inspired the young 
man with notions as desperate as her own. 
Aruns Tarquinius, and the younger Tullia, 
dying almost immediately after, and thus leav- 
ing room in their families for new nuptials, 
they were joined in matrimony, Servius rather 
not obstructing, than approving of, the match. 

XL VII. From that time forward, Tullius, 
now in an advanced age, found himself daily 
exposed to new disquietudes, and his authority 
to new clangers; for Tullia now prepared to 
proceed from one wickedness to another, and 
never ceased, either night or day, teasing her 
husband not to let the parricides which they 
had committed, pass without effect. ‘‘ She 
wanted not,” she said, “ a person who should 
give her the name of a wife, or with whom 
she might, in silence, submit to bondage ; what 
she desired was, one who would consider him- 
self as worthy of the throne ; who would re- 
member that he was the son of Tarquinius 
Priscus ; who would prefer the present posses- 
sion, to distant hopes of a kingdom. If you 
be such a man as I took you for, when' I mar- 
ried you, I address you by the titles of my hus- 
band, and my king : if not, my condition is 
now changed so far for the worse, that in you, 
together with poverty of spirit, I find villany 
united. Why not proceed in the business? 
You ai’e not obliged to set out from Corinth 
or Tarcpiinii, as your father was, to struggle for 
foreign kingdoms. The gods of your family, 
and those of your native country, and your fa- 
ther’s image, and the royal palace in which you 
reside, and the royal throne in that palace, and 
the name of Tarquinius, these constitute you, 
and call you king. Or, if you have not a spirit 
daring enough for such an enterprise, why de- 
ceive the nation ? Why assume the figure of a 
youth of royal blood ? Get you hence to Tar- 
qiiinii, or to Corinth. Sink back again into 
the original obscurity of your race ; fitter to be 
compared with your brother, than with your 
father.” With these, and other such reproaches 
and incentives, she spurred on the young man ; 
nor could she herself, with any degree of pa- 
tience, endure the refiection, that Tanaquil, a 
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foreign woman, had by. her spirited exertions 
acquired such consequence, as to be able to dis- 
pose of the kingdom twice successively ; first, 
to her husband, and next, to her son-in-law.; 
while she, sprung from royal blood, was to have 
no influence in bestowing it, or taking it away. 
Tarquinius, hurried on by the plirenzy infused 
into him by this woman, went round among the 
patricians, particularly those of the younger 
families, and solicited their interest ; put them 
in mind of his father’s kindness to them, and 
demanded a requital of it ; enticed the young 
men by presents ; and endeavoured to increase 
his consequence on every occasion, both by 
magnificent promises on Ins part, and by heavy 
charges of misconduct against the king. At 
length, judging the season ripe for the accom- 
plishment of his purpose, he rushed suddenly 
into the Forum, attended by a band of armed 
men, and, while all were struck motionless 
with terror, proceeded through it, and then 
seating himself on the king’s throne in the 
senate-house, ordered the senators to be sum- 
moned by a herald, to attend their king Tar- 
quinius. They assembled instantly, some hav- 
ing been prepared before for the occasion, 
others dreading ill consequences to themselves 
in case they did not attend ; for they were filled 
with amazement at the novelty and strangeness 
of the proceeding, and thought the case of 
Servius utterly desperate. Then Tarquinius, 
beginning his invectives with reflections on the 
king’s immediate ancestors, represented him as 
a “ slave, the son of a slave, who, after the 
untimely death of his pai’ent, without an inter- 
regnum being appointed as usual, without an 
election being held, had taken possession of the 
throne, not in consequence of a vote of the 
people, or of the approbation of the senate, 
but as the gift of a w'oman. Being, thus de- 
scended, and thus created king, ever favouring 
the lowest class of people, to which he himself 
belonged, he had, through an antipathy to the 
honourable descent of others, taken away the 
lands from the chief men in the state, and 
distributed them among the very meanest. 
All the burdens which heretofore had been 
borne in common, be had thrown on those of 
highest rank. He had instituted the cen- 
sus, in order that the fortunes of the more 
wealthy might be more conspicuously exposed 
to envy, and become a ready fund, out of which 
he <?ould, when he chose, give bribes ..to the 
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XLVIII- In the midst of this harangue, 
Servius, having been alarmed by an account of 
the disturbance, entered, and immediately, from 
the porch of the senate-house, called out with a 
loud voice, “What is the matter here, Tar- 
quinius ? How dare you presume, while I am 
alive, to convene the senate, or to sit on ray 
throne ?” To this the other, in a determined 
tone, replied, That the seat which he occu- 
pied was the seat of his own father : that, as 
the king’s son, he was much better entitled to 
inherit the throne than a slave ; and that he 
(Servius) had been suffered long enough to in- 
sult his masters with arbitrary insolence.” A 
clamorous dispute immediately began between 
the partizans of each ; the people ran together 
in crowds into the senate-house, and it became 
evident, that the possession of the throne de- 
pended on the issue of this contest. On this, 
Tarquiniiis, compelled now by necessity to pro- 
ceed to the last extremity, having greatly the 
advantage in point of age and strength, caught 
Servius by the middle, and carrying him out of 
the senate-house, threw him from the top to 
the bottom of the stairs, and then returned to 
keep the senators together. The king’s officers 
and attendants fled immediately. He himself, 
being desperately hurt, attempted, with the 
royal retinue, who were terrified almost to death, 
to retire to his house, and had arrived at the 
head of the Cyprian street, when he was slain 
by some, who had been sent thither for that 
purpose by Tarquinius, and had overtaken him 
in his flight. It is believed, other instances of 
her wickedness rendering it credible, that this 
was done by the advice of Tullia. It is certain, 
for there is sufficient proof of the fact, that she 
drove into the Forum in her chariot ; and, 
without being abashed at such a multitude of 
men, called out her husband from the senate- 
house, and was the first who saluted him king. 
She was then ordered by him, to withdraw from 
such a tumult ; and when, in her return homej 
she arrived at the head of the Cyprian street, 
where the enclosure of Diana lately stood, as 
the chariot turned to the right towards the 
Virbian hill, in order to drive up to the Esqui- 
lian mount, the person who drove the horses, 
stopped and drew in the reins, and showed his 
mistress the murdered Servius lying on the 
ground. Her behaviour on this occasion is re- 
presented as inhuman and shocking; and the 
place hears testimony to it, being thence called 
the Wicked street, where Tullia, divested of all 
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feeling, agitated by the Furies, the avengers of 
her sister and husband, is said to have driven 
her chariot over her father’s corpse, and to have 
carried on her bloody vehicle, part of the body 
and the blood of that parent, with which she 
herself was also sprinkled and stained, to the 
household gods of her and her husband’s family, 
through whose resentment followed, shortly 
after, a train of events suited to the iniquitous 
commencement of this reign. Servius Tullius 
reigned forty-four years, during which his con- 
duct was such, that even a good and moderate 
successor would have found it difficult to sup- 
port a competition with him. This circum- 
stance also still farther enhanced his fame, that, ^ 
together with him, perished all regular and le- 
gal government. Mild and moderate as his 
administration was, yet, because the govern- 
ment was lodged in the hands of a single per- 
son, some authors tell us, he intended to have 
resigned it, had not the wickedness of 'his fam- 
ily broken off the designs which he meditated, 
for establishing the liberty of his country. 

XLIX. [Y. B. 220. B. C. 532,] Thus 
began the reign of Lucius Tarquinius, who, 
from his subsequent behaviour, acquired the 
surname of the proud ; for this unworthy son- 
in-law prohibited the burial of the king, alleging 
that Romulus likewise had remained unburied. 
The principal senators, whom he suspected of 
favouring the interest of Servius, he put to 
death ; and soon becoming apprehensive, that 
the precedent of acquiring the crown by wicked 
means, might be adopted, from his own prac- 
tice, against himselfj he kept an armed band 
about him for the security of his person ; for 
he had no kind of title to the crown, but that 
of force, holding it neither by the order of the 
people, nor with the approbation of the senate. 

And besides this, as he could place no reliance 
on the affection of his subjects, he was obliged 
to raise, in their fears, a fence to his authority. 

In order to diffuse these the more extensively, 
he took entirely into his own hands the cog- 
nizance of capital offences, which he determined 
without consulting with any person whatever ; 
so that he could put to death, banish or impose 
fines, not only on those whom he suspected or 
disliked, but on persons, with respect to whom 
he could have no other view, than that of plun- i 

der. Having, by these means, diminished the 
number of the senate, against whom his pro- 
ceedings were chiefly levelled, he determined 
not to fill up the vacancies ; hoping that the 
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smallness of their number would expose that 
body to the greater contempt; and that they 
would show the less resentment, at their not 
being consulted on any business ; for he was 
the first of the kings who discontinued the 
practice of his predecessors, of consulting the 
senate upon every occasion. In the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, he advised with none 
but his own private family. War, peace, 
treaties, alliances, he of himself, with such ad- 
visers as he chose, declared, contracted, and 
dissolved, without any order, either of the peo- 
ple, or of the senate. He took particular pains 
to attach the nation of the Latines to his in- 
terest, availing himself of foreign aid, the 
more effectually to insure his safety at home : i 
and he formed with their chiefs, not only con- I 
nections of hospitality, but affinities ; to Oc- 1 
tavius Mainiiius of Tusculiim he gave bis j 
daughter in marriage. Mamilius was of the 
most illustrious family, by far, of any among 
the Latines, being descended, if we may give 
credit to fame, from Ulysses and the goddess 
Circe. By this match he engaged the support 
of his numerous friends and relations. 

L. Tarquinius now possessed great influence, 
among the Latine chiefs, when he issued orders 
that they should assemble on a certain day, at 
the grove of Ferentina, saying, that he wished to 
confer with them on some matters of common 
concern. They accordingly met in great num- 
bers, at the dawn of day ; Tarquinius himself 
observed indeed the day, but did not come until 
a little before sun-set. Meanwhile, many 
topics were discussed, and various opinions 
uttered in the assembly. Turnus Herdonius, 
of Aricia, inveighed violently against Tar- 
quinius, for not attending. “ It was no won- 
der,” he said, ‘‘that the surname of proud 
had been bestowed on him at Rome : ” for, 
at this time, they generally gave him that 
appellation, though only in private dis- 
course. “ Could any instance be given 
of greater pride, than his trifling thus with the 
whole nation of the Latines ? After their 
chiefs had been brought together by bis sum- 
mons, at so great a distance from home, the 
very person who called the meeting did 
not attend. He was certainly making trial of 
their patience, intending, if they submitted to 
the yoke, to crush them, when they could not 
resist. For who did not see plainly, that be 
was aiming at sovereignty over the Latines ? 
and if his own countrymen had reason to be 


pleased at having intrusted him with that 
power ; or if, in reality, it had been intrusted 
to him, and not forcibly seized on through 
parricide, then the Latines ought also to in- 
trust Mm with it. But no: not even in that 
case, because he was a foreigner. Yet, if the 
Romans repined at, his government, exposed 
as they were to murders, banishment, and 
confiscations without end, what better pro- 
spect could the Latines entertain ? If they lis- 
tened to him, they would depart each to his 
own home, and would pay no more regard to 
the day of assembly, than was shown by the 
person who appointed it.” Whilst this man, 
who was naturally seffitious and turbulent, and 
who had by these means acquired some degree 
of power at home, was thus haranguing the 
people, Tarquinius came into the assembly. 
This put an end to his discourse. Every one 
, turned away from him to salute Tarquinius, 

: who, being advised by his friends to make an 
apology for having come at that time of the 
day, when silence was made, told them, that 
“ he had been chosen arbiter between a father 
and son, and had been detained by the pains 
which he was obliged to take to bring about a 
reconciliation ; and that, as that business bad 
consumed the day, he would on the morrow, 
lay before them what he had to propose.” 
Even this, we are told, was not suffered by 
Turnus to pass without notice ; for he ob- 
served, that “ there could be- no controversy 
shorter than one between a father and son, 
which might be despatched in a few words ; 
if the son did not submit to his father, he 
should take the ill consequences,” 

LL Uttering these reflections against the Ro- 
man king, the Arician withdrew from the as- 
sembly ; and Tarquinius, who was more in- 
censed at his behaviour than he appeared to he, 
began immediately to contrive schemes for the 
destruction of Turnus, in order to strike the 
same terror into the Latines, by which he had 
depressed the spirits of his subjects at borne. 
And as he could not, of his own mere authority, 
openly put him to death, be effected, by a 
false accusation, the ruin of an innocent man. 
By means of some Aricians, of the opposite 
faction, he bribed a servant of Turnus to suf- 
fer a large quantity of swords to be privately 
conveyed into his lodging*, this part of his 
scheme being completed, during the course of 
that same night, Tarquinius, a little before day, 
called together about him the chiefs of;the La- 
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tines, as if Le l;ad been alarmed by some eX-* 
traordinary occurrence, and told them, that “ his 
delay yesterday, as if it vrere the effect of the 
particular care of the gods, had been the means 
of preserving him and them from destruction ; 
— ^that he had received information that a plan 
had been laid by Tiirnus to murder him and 
theXatine chiefs, in order that he might enjoy 
alone the government of the Latines: — ^tbat he 
intended to have fallen upon them yesterday, 
in the assembly, but the business ^vas deferred, 
because the person who called the meeting, 
and who was his principal object, was not there: 
this was the reason of all that abuse thrown 
on him for being absent ; because, by that 
absence, he had frustrated his design : — that 
he had no doubt but, if the intelligence was 
true, he would, early next morning, when 
the assembly met, come thither in arms, 
and attended by an armed force. He was 
told, that a vast number of swords had been 
carried to bis house ; whether that were false 
or not, might be instantly known, and he re- 
quested that they would go with him directly to 
Turmis.” They saw some grounds of suspicion 
in the violent temper of Turnus j his discourse 
the day before, and the delay of Tarquinius ; and 
it seemed not impossible-that the massacre might 
have been deferred on that account. They went, 
therefore, with minds inclined to believe the re- 
port, but at the same time determined, unless 
the swords were discovered, to consider all the 
rest as groundless. When they came to the 
spot, guards were placed round Turnus, who 
vras roused from sleep ; and the servants, who, 
out of affection to their master, prepared to use 
force, being secured, the swords, which had 
been concealed, were drawn out from every 
part of the lodging, and then the affair appeared 
manifest. Turnus was loaded with chains, and 
a great tumult ensuing, an assembly of the La- 
tines was immediately summoned. There, on 
the swords being placed in the midst of them, 
to such a pitch of fury were they raised, that 
not allowing him to make a defence, and using 
an extraordinary method of execution, they 
threw him into the reservoir of the water of 
Ferentina, where a hurdle being placed over 
him, and a heap of stones cast on that, he was 
drowned. 

Xtll. Tai'quinius, having then re-assembled 
the Latines, and highly commended them, for 
having inflicted on Turnus, as one convicted of 
parricide, the punishment which he had merited 
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by his attempt to overturn the government, 
spoke to this purpose : “ That he might, with- 
out doubt, take upon himself to act, in virtue 
of a right long since established, because all the 
Latines, deriving their origin from Alba, -were 
comprehended in that treaty, by which, under 
Tullus, the whole Alban nation, together with 
their colonies, were subjected to the dominion 
of the Romans. However, for the sake of the 
general advantage of all parties, he rather 
wished that that treaty should be renewed, and 
that the Latines should, as partners, enjoy 
the good fortune of the Roman people, than 
live always under the apprehension or endur- 
ance of the demolition of their cities, and the 
devastation of their lands, to which they had, 
during the reign of Anciis, first, and after- 
wards, in that of his father, been continually 
exposed.” He found no difficulty in persuad- 
ing the Latines, though in that treaty the advan- 
tage lay on the side of the Romans : they saw, 
too, that the chiefs of the Latin e nation, in 
their behaviour, and sentiments, concurred with 
the king; and Turnus was a recent instance of 
the danger to be apprehended by any one who 
should attempt opposition. The treaty was 
therefore renewed, and orders were given to the 
young men of the Latines, that they should on 
a certain day, according to the treaty, attend In , 
a body under arms, at the grove of Ferentina. 

: And when, in obedience to the edict of the 
Roman king, they had assembled there, from 
all the several states, in order that they should 
not have a general of their own, nor a separ- 
ate command, or their own colours, he mixed 
the Romans and Latines together in compan- 
ies, by dividing every company into two parts, 
and then forming two of these divisions, one 
of each nation, into one company, and having 
by this means doubled the number of the com- 
panies, he appointed centurions to command 
them. 

LIIL Iniquitous as he was, in his conduct as 
king, his behaviour, at the head of an army, was 
not equally reprehensible: in that capacity, in- 
deed, he would have equalled his predecessors, 
had not his degeneracy, in other particulars, de- 
tracted from the merit which, in that line, he 
possessed. He began the war against the 
yolscians, which lasted for more than two 
hundred years after his death, and took Suessa 
Pometia from them by storm ; from the sale of 
the plunder of which place, having amassed 
silver and gold to the vidue of forty ta- 
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lerits,^ he conceived a design of erecting a temple 
to Jupiter, of such grandeur as should be wor- 
thy of the king of gods and men, worthy of the 
Roman empire, and of the dignity of the place 
itself: for the building of this temple, he set 
apart the money which arose from the spoils. 
He was soon after engaged in a war, which 
gave him employment longer than he expected, 
during which, having in vain attempted, by 
storm, to make himself master of Gabii, 
a town in his neighbourhood, and seeing no 
reason to hope for success from a blockade, 
after he had been repulsed from the walls, he 
at length resolved to pursue the attack, not 
in a method becoming a Roman, but by fraud 
and stratagem. Accordingly, whilst he pre- 
tended to have laid aside all thoughts of pro- 
ceeding in the war, and to have his atten- 
tion entirely engaged in laying the foundation 
of the temple, and the construction of other 
works in the city, his son Sextus, the youngest 
of three, pursuant to a plan concerted, fled as a 
deserter to Gabii, making grievous complaints 
of his father’s intolerable severity towards him, 
saying, that he now made his own family feel 
the effects of his pride, which hitherto had 
fallen only on strangers, and was uneasy at see- 
ing a number even of his own children about 
him, so that he intended to cause the same 
desolation in his own house, which he had 
already caused in the senate- house, and not to 
suffer any of his offspring, or any heir of the 
kingdom, to remain : that he himself had, with 
difficulty, made his escape from the sword of 
his father, and could in no place consider him- 
self safe, except among the foes of Lucius 
Tarquinius, That the war against them, which 
^ was pretended to be laid aside, was not at an 
end ; but, on the first opportunity, when he 
found them off their guard, he would certainly 
attack them. For his part, if, among them, 
suppliants could find no refuge, he would tra- 
verse every part of Latium, and if rejected 
there, would apply to the Volscians, the Atlquans, 
and the Hernicians, nor rest, until he found 
some who were disposed to afford protection to 
children, from the cruel and unnatural severity 
of fathers. Perhaps, too, he should meet with 
those who might be inspired with ardour to 
take aims, and wage ivar, against the proudest 
of kings, and the most overbearing of nations.” 
The Gabians, supposing that, if they did not 


j show some regard to him, he would go from 
them, full of resentment, to some other place, 
received him with every mai'k of kindness ; told 
him, « he ought not to be surprised, that his 
father’s behaviour towards his children now, 
was no better than what he had formerly shown 
tmvards his subjects and allies,- that if other 
objects could not he found, he would at Iasi 
vent his rage on himself ; assured him, that his 
coming was very acceptable to them, and that 
they expected, in' a short time, to see the seat 
of wm’ transferred, with his assistance, from the 
gates of Gabii to the walls of Rome.” 

LIV. He was immediately admitted to a 
share in their public councils 5 and on these 
occasions, while he declared, that, in other 
affairs he would be guided by the opinion of 
the Gahian elders, who hud better knowledge 
of those matters than he could have, he took 
every opportunity of recommending war, in 
respect of which he assumed to himself a supe 
rior degree of judgment, because he was well 
acquainted with the resources of both nations, 
and knew how utterly detestable to his subjects 
the king’s pride had become, which even his 
own children could not endure. Whilst he 
thus, by degrees, worked up the minds of the 
Gabian chiefs to a renewal of the war, he used 
to go out himself, wdth the boldest of the youth, 
on expeditions and plundering parties ; and, as 
all his words and actions were framed to the 
purpose of carrying on the deceit, their ill 
grounded confidence in him increased to such a 
degree, that at length he was chosen com 
mander-in-chief of the army. lu this capacity, 
he fought several slight engagements with the 
Romans, in which he generally got the adran 
tage ; so that the Gabians, from the highest to 
the lowest, began to consider Sextus Tarqui 
nius as a leader sent to them by the favour of 
the gods. Among the soldiers particularly, 
from his readiness to expose himself to danger 
and fatigue, and likewise from the. liberal dis 
ti'ibution of the spoil, he was so highly beloved, 
that Tarquinius was not more absolute at 
Rome than Sextus was at Gabii. Finding 
himself, therefore, secure of a support suffi 
cient to carry Mm through any enterprise, he 
sent one of bis attendants to his father at 
Rome, to inquire in what manner he would 
choose that he should proceed, since the gods 
had granted to him the entire disposal of every 
thing at Gabii : to this messenger, no answea: 
was given in words, I suppose because, he did 
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not seem fit to be trusted. Tbe king, seem- 
ingly employed in deep deliberation, walked 
out into a garden adjoining tbe palace, followed 
by tbe messenger, and walking there in silence, 
as we are told, struck oiF with his cane the 
heads of the tallest poppies. The messenger, 
weary of repeating the question and waiting for 
an answer, returned to Gabii without haying 
accomplished his business, as he thought ; told 
what he himself had said, and what he had seen; 
that the king, either through anger or dislike, 
or the pride natural to his disposition, had not 
uttered a word. Sextus readily comprehend- 
ing his fathers meaning, and what conduct he 
recommended by those silent intimations, cut 
off all the principal men of the state ; some by 
prosecutions before the people; others, who, 
being generally odious, could be attacked with 
greater safety, he put to death of his own au- 
thority j many w^ere executed openly ; several, 
against whom accusations would appear less 
plausible, were privately murdered ; some who 
chose to fly were not prevented, others were 
forced into banishment ; and the effects of the 
absentees, as well as of those who bad suffered 
death, were distributed in largesses among the 
people ; by these means, all sense of the public 
calamity was so entirely drowned in tbe sweets 
of bribery, plunder, and private profit, that, at 
length, tbe Gabian state, stripped of its coun- 
sellors and supporters, was delivered over, with- 
out a struggle, into tbe hands of the Roman 
king. 

L Y Tarquinius, , having thus acquired pos- 
session of Gabii, concluded a peace with the na- 
tion of the .dSquans, renewed the treaty with 
the Etrurians, and then turned his thoughts to 
the internal business of the city : among which, 
the object of bis principal concern was to leave 
the temple of Jupiter, on the Tarpeian mount, 
a monument of his reign and of his name, to 
testify, that of two Tarqiiinii, both of whom 
reigned, the father had vowed, and tbe son 
completed it. And in order that the ground 
might be clear from the interference of any of 
the other gods, and the temple to be erected 
thereon be appropriated wholly to Jupiter, he 
determined to cancel the inauguration of the 
temples and chapels, several of which had been, 
vowed, first by Tatiiis during tbe very beat of 
tbe battle against Romulus, pd afterwards con- 
secrated there. It is related, that, during the 
preparations for founding this structure, the 
gods exerted their divine power, to exhibit in- 


dications of tbe stability of this great empire ; 
for, whilst the birds admitted the cancelling the 
inaugurations of all the other chapels, they did 
not give the signs of approbation, in the case 
of the temple of Terminus ; and that omen, 
and that augury, were deemed to import that 
the residence of Terminus must not be chang- 
ed ; and his being the only one of the gods who 
would not submit to be called forth from the 
boundaries consecrated to bim, denoted that all 
things were to stand firm and immoveable. 
After tliey bad received this presage of its per- 
petual duration, there followed another prodigy, 
portending the greatness of the empire ; a hu- 
man head, with the face entire, is said to have 
appeared to those who were opening the foun- 
dation of the temple; which appearance de- 
noted, without the help of any far-fetched al- 
lusion, that this would be the metropolis of the 
empire, and the head of the world. Such was 
the interpretation given of it by the sooth- 
sayers, both those who were in the city, and 
others whom they sent for from Etmria, to 
hold a consultation on the subject. This en- 
couraged the king to enlarge the expense, so 
that the spoils of Pometia, which, according to 
bis first design, were to have completed the 
edifice, were scarcely sufficient for the founda- 
tions. For this reason, besides his being the 
more ancient writer, I should rather believe 
Fabius, that these amounted to no more than 
forty talents,^ than Piso, who writes, that 
forty thousand pounds weight of silver- were 
set apart for that purpose ; a sum of money, 
that could not be expected out of the spoil of 
any one city in that age, and which must have 
been more than sufficient for laying the founda- 
tions even of the most magnificent of our modern 
structures. Intent on finishing the temple, he 
sent for workmen from all parts of Etruria, 
and converted to that use, not only the public 
money, but the public labour ; and although 
this, which was in itself no small hardship, was 
added to the toils of military service, yet the 
people murmiu-ed the less, wffien they considered 
that they were employing their hands in erect- 
ing temples to the gods. They were afterwards 
obliged to toil at other works, which, though 
they made less show, were attended with great- 
er difficulty; the erecting seats in the Circus, 
and conducting under ground the principal 
sewer, the receptacle of all the filth of the city; 
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two works to which the magnificence of modern 
times can scarcely produce any thing equal. 
After the people had been fatigued by these 
^ labours, the king, considering so gi-eat a multi- 
tude as a burden to the city, where there was 
not employment for them, and wishing at the 
same time to extend the frontiers of his dom- 
inions, by means of colonies, sent a number of 
colonists to Signia and Circeii, to serve as 
barriers to the city, against an enemy, both by 
land and sea. 

L VI. While he was thus employed, a dread- 
ful prodigy appeared to him ; a snake, sliding 
out of a wooden pillar, terrified the beholders, 
and made them fly into the palace. This not 
only struck the king himself with sudden terror, 
but filled his breast with anxious apprehensions : 
so that, whereas in the case of public prodigies, 
the Etrurian soothsayers only were applied to, 
being thoroughly frightened at this domestic ' 
apparition, as it were, he resolved to send to 
Delphi, the most celebrated oracle in the 
world; and judging it unsafe to intrust 
the answers which should be given to indif- 
ferent persons, he sent his two sons into 
Greece, through lands little known at that 
time, and seas still less so. Titus and 
Aruns set out, and, as a companion, was 
sent with them, Liiciiis Junius Brutus, son 
to Tarquinia, the king’s sister, a young man 
of a capacity widely different from the appear- 
ance which he had put on. Having heard that 
the principal men in the state, and, among the 
rest, his brother, had been put to death by his 
uncle, he resolved that the king should find 
nothing to dread, either from bis manners or 
his means, and to seek security in contempt. 
He took cai’e, therefore, to fashion his beha- 
viour to the semblance of foolishness, submit- 
ting himself and his fortune to the pleasure and 
rapacity of the king. Nor did he show any 
dislike to the surname of Brutus, content that, 
under the cover of that appellation, the genius, 
which was to be the deliverer of the Homan 
people, should lie concealed, and wait the pro- 
per season for exertion. He was, at this time, 
carried to Delphi by the Tarquinii, rather as a 
subject of sport, than as a companion ; and is 
said to have brought as an offering to Apollo, 
a golden wand, inclosed in a staff of cornel- 
wood, hollowed for that purpose, an emblem 
figurative of the state of his own capacity. 
When they arrived there, and executed their 
father’s commission, the young men felt a wish 


to inquire, to which of them the kingdom of 
Home was to belong; and we are told, that 
these words were uttered from the bottom of 
the cave, Young men, which ever of you 
shall first kiss your mother, he shall possess the 
sovereign power at Home,” The Tarquinii 
ordered that this matter should be kept secret, 
with the utmost care ; that Sextus, who had 
been left behind at Rome, might remain ignor- 
ant of the answer, so as to have no chance for 
the kingdom. They themselves had recourse 
to lots, to determine which of them should first 
' kiss their mother, on their return to Rome ; 
Brutus judged that the expression of Apollo 
had another meaning, and, as if he had accident- 
ally stumbled and fallen, he touched the earth 
with his lips, considering that she was the com- 
mon mother of all mankind. On their return 
from thence to Rome, they found vigorous 
preparations going on for a war against the 
Rutulians. 

LVII. Ardea was a city belonging to the 
Rutulians, a nation, considering the part of the 
world and the age, remarkably opulent; and 
this very circumstance gave occasion to the war ; 
for the Roman king was earnestly desirous, 
both of procuring money for himself, his treas- 
ury being exhausted by the magnificence of Ms 
public works, and also of reconciling, by means 
of the spoils, the minds of his subjects, who 
were highly dissatisfied with his government: 
for, besides other instances of his pride, they 
thought themselves ill-treated by, being engaged, 
for such a length of time, in the employments 
of handicrafts^ and in labour fit for slaves. An 
attempt was made to take Ardea by storm, and 
that not succeeding, he adopted the plan of dis- 
tressing the enemy by a blockade, and works 
erected round them. In this fixed post, as is 
generally the case when the operations of 
war are rather tedious than vigorous, leave of 
absence was readily granted, and to the princi- 
pal officers, more readily than to the soldiers ; 
the young men of the royal family in particular 
frequently passed their leisure time in feasting 
and entertainments. It happened that while 
these were drinking together, at the quarters of 
Sextus Tarqiiinius, where Collatinus Tarquin- 
ius, the son of Egerius, also supped, mention 
was made of their wives ; each extolled his own 
to the skies; on this a dispute arising, Col- 
latinus told them, that “ there was no need of 
words; it could easily be known, in a fevv 
hours, how much his Lucretia excelled the rest : 
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we are young, and strong j let us mount our 
horses, and inspect in person the behaviour of 
oiir wives ; that must be the most iinexceptiou- 
able proof which meets our eyes, on the un- 
expected arrival of the husband.*’ They were 
heated with wine ; ** Agreed,” was the word ; 
at full speed they- fly to Rome. Having arrived 
there at the first dusk of the evening, they pro- 
ceeded thence to Collatia, where they found 
Lucretia, not like the king’s daughters -in4aw, 
whom they had seen spending their time in lux- 
urious entertainments among those of their own 
rank, but busily employed with her wool, 
though at that late hour, and sitting in the 
middle of the house, with her maids at work 
ai'ound her : the honour of superiority among 
the ladies mentioned in the dispute was of 
course acknowledged to belong to Lucretia. 
Her husband, on his aiTival, and the Tarquinii, 
were kindly received ; and the husband, exult- 
ing in his victory, gave the royal youths a 
friendly invitation. There, Sextus Tarqui- 
nius, instigated by brutal lust, formed a design 
of violating Lucretia’s chastity by force, both 
her beauty and her approved modesty serving as 
incentives ; after this youthful frolic of the night, 
they returned to the camp. 

LVIII. A few days after, Sextus Tarqui- 
nius, without the knowledge of Collatinus, 
went to Collatia, with only a single attendant : 
he was kindly received by the family, who sus- 
pected not his design, and, after supper, con- 
ducted to the chamber where guests were 
lodged. Then, burning with desire, as soon 
as he thought that every thing was safe, and 
the family all at rest, he came with his sword 
drawn to Lucretia, where she lay asleep, and, 
holding her down, with his left hand pressed 
on her breast, said, “ Lucretia, be silent : I 
am Sextus Tarquinius ; my sword is in my 
hand, if you utter a word, you die,” Terri- 
fied at being thus disturbed from sleep, she saw 
no assistance near, and immediate death threat- 
ening her. Tarquinius then acknowledged his 
passion, entreated, mixed threats with entrea- 
ties, and used every argument likely to have 
effect on a woman’s mind : but finding her in- 
dexible, and not to be moved, even by the fear 
of death, he added to that fear, the dread of 
dishonour, telling her that, after killing her, he 
would murder a slave, and lay him naked by 
her side, that she might be said to have been 
slain in base adultery. The shocking appre- 
hensions, conveyed by this menace, overpower- 
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ing her resolution in defending her chastity, 
his lust became victorious ; and Tarquinius 
departed, applauding Mmseif for this triumph 
over a lady’s honour. But Lucretia, plunged 
by such a disaster into the deepest distress, 
despatched a messenger to Rome to her father, 
wnth orders to proceed to Ardea to her hus- 
band, and to desire them to come to her, each , 

with one faithful friend; to tell them, that : 
there was a necessity for their doing so, and 
speedily ; for that a dreadful affiiir had hap- ; 
pened. Spurius Lucretius came with Publius 
Valerius, the son of Volesus ; CoIIatinus with 
Lucius Junius Biiitus, in company wuth whom 
he chanced to be returning to Rome, when he 
was met by his wife’s messenger. They found \ 
Lucretia sitting in her chamber, melancholy, f 
and dejected : on the arrival of her friends, she 
burst into tears, and on her husband’s asking, 

Is all well ?’* Far from it,” said she, “ for , 
how can it'be well with a woman who has lost 
her chastity? CoIIatinus, the impression of , 
another men is in your bed ; yet my person only { 
has been violated, my mind is guiltless as ray \ 
death will testify. But give me your right L 

hands, and pledge your honour that the adul- I 

terer shall not escape unpunished. He is | 
Sextus Tarquinius, who, under the appearance f 
of a guest, disguising an enemy, obtained here, 
last night, by armed violence, a triumph deadly 
to me, and to himself also, if ye be men.” 
They all pledged their honour, one after an- 
other, and endeavoured to comfort her dis- 
tracted mind, acquitting her of blame, as under r. 
the compulsion of force, and charging it on the | 
violent perpretator of the crime, told her, that i 
“the mind alone was capable of sinning', not ,,, 
the body, and that where there was no such in- 
tention, there could be no guilt.” “ It is your 
concern,” said she, “ to consider what is due 
to him ; as to me, though I acquit myself of 
the guilt, I cannot dispense with the penalty, 
nor shall any woman ever plead the example of 
Lucretia, for surviving her chastity.” Thus 
saying, she plunged into her heart a knife, 
which she had concealed under her garment, 
and falling forward on the wound, dropped 
lifeless. The husband and fatlier shrieked l 
aloud. J 

LIX. But Brutus, while they were over- Jj 
powered by grief, drawing the knife from the * 
wound of Lucretia, and holding it out, reeking 
with blood, before him, said, “ By this blood, 
most chaste until injured by royal insolence, I 
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swear, and call you, O ye gods, to witness, that 
I wiE prosecute to destruction, by sword, fire, 
and every forcible means in my power, both 
Lucius Tarquinius the Proud, and his impious 
wife, together with their entire race, and never 
will suffer one of them, nor any other person 
whatsoever, to be king in Rome.’’ He then 
delivered the knife to Collatinus, afterwards to 
Lucretius, and Valerius, who were filled with 
amazement, as at a prodigy, and at a loss to 
account for this unusual elevation of sentiment 
in the mind of Brutus. Plowever, they took 
the oath as directed, and converting their grief 
into rage, followed Brutus, who put himself at 
their head, and called on them to proceed in- 
stantly to abolish kingly power. They brought 
out the body of Lucretia from the house, con~ ' 
veyed it to the forum, and assembled the peo- | 
pie, who came together quickly, in astonish- 
ment, as may be supposed, at a deed so atro- | 
cious and unheard-of. Every one exclaimed ' 
with vehemence against the villany and violence | 
of the prince : they were deeply affected by the 
grief of her father, and also by the discourse of 
Brutus, who rebuked their tears and ineffectual 
complaints, and advised them, as became men, 
as became Romans, to take up arms against 
those who had dared to treat them as enemies. 
The most spirited among the youth offered 
themselves with their arms, and the rest fol- 
lowed their example. On which, leaving half 
their number at the gates to defend Collatia, 
and fixing guards to prevent any intelligence of 
the commotion being carried to the princes, the 
rest, with Brutus at their head, marched to 
Rome. When they arrived there, the sight of 
such an armed multitude spread terror and con- 
fusion wherever they came: but, in a little 
time, when people observed the principal men 
of the state marching at their head, they con- 
cluded, that whatever the matter was, there 
must be good reason for it. Nor did the hein- 
ousness of the affair raise less violent emotions 
in the minds of the people at Rome, than it 
had at Collatia : so that, from all parts of the 
city, they hurried into the forum; where, as 
soon as the party arrived, a crier summoned 
the people to attend the tribune of the celeres, 
which office happened at that time to be held 
by Brutus. He there made a speech, no way 
consonant to that low degree of sensibility and 
capacity, which, until that day, he had counter- 
feited; recounting the violence and lust of 
Sextus Tarquinius, the shocking violation of 
I. 


Liicretia’s chastity, and her lamentable death ; 
the misfortune of Tricipitinus, in being left 
childless, who must feel the cause of his 
daughter’s death as a greater injury and cruelty, 
than her death itself : to these representations 
he added the pride of the king himself, the 
miseries and toils of the commons, buried un- 
der ground to cleanse sinks and sewers, saying, 
that the citizens of Rome, the conquerors of 
all the neighbouring nations, were, from war- 
riors, reduced to labourers and stone cutters 
mentioned the barbarous murder of king Ser- 
vius Tullius, his abominable daughter driving 
in her carriage over the body of her father, and 
invoked the gods to avenge the cause of parents. 
By descanting on these and other, I suppose, 
more forcible topics, which the heinousness of 
present injuries suggested at the time, but 
which it is difficult for writers to repeat, he in- 
flamed the rage of the multitude to such a de- 
gree, that they were easily persuaded to deprive 
the king of his government, and to pass an or- 
der for the banishment of Lucius Tarquinius, 
his wife, and children. Brutus himself, having 
collected and armed such of the young men as 
voluntarily gave in their names, set out for the 
camp at Ardea, in order to excite the troops 
there to take part against the king. The com- 
mand in the city he left to Lucretius, who had 
some time before been appointed by the king to 
the office of prsefect of the city.^ During this 
tumult Tullia fled from her house ; both men 
and women, \yherever she passed, imprecating 
curses on her head, and invoking the furies, 
the avenger's of parents. 

LX. News of these proceedings having 
reached the camp, and the king, alarmed at 
such extraordinary events, having begun his 
march towards Rome, to suppress the commo- 
tions, Brutus, informed of his approach, turned 
into another road, in order to avoid a meeting, 
and very nearly at the same time, by different 
roads, Brutus arrived at Ardea, and Tarquinius at 
Rome. Tarquinius found the gates shut against 
him, and an order of banishment pronounced. 
The deliverer of the city was received in the camp 
with joy, and the king’s sons were driven thence 
with disgrace. Two of these followed their 
father, and went into exile at Caere, among the 
Etrurians. Sextus Tarquinius having retired to 


1 The Praefect of the city was, in these times, a ma- 
gistrate extraordinary, appointed to administer justice, 
and transact other necessary business, iu the absence of 
the king, or consuls. 
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Gabii. as if to his own dominions, was slain , four years. After that, in an assembly of tlie 
by some persons, who were glad of an oppor.. centuries, held by the prccfeet of the city, were 
tunity of gratifying old animosities, which he | elected, conformably to a plan found in the corn- 
had excited there by his rapine and murders. } mentaries of Servius Tullius, two magistrates, 
Lucius Tarquinius Superbiis reigned twenty- ' called consuls* These were, Lucius Junius 
five years. The government of kings continu- | Brutus, and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus. 
ed, from the building of the city, to the estab- | [Y*. R. 2^5. B. C. 507.] 
iishment of its liberty, two hundred and forty- | 
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Brutus biuds the people, by an oath, never to restore the kingly goyernmentj oblijges l:^arquiiltus Collatinns, on 
acrount of his relationship to the Tarqninii, to resign the consulship, and retire from the city j puts to death 
his own sons, together with some other young men of rank, for a conspiracy in favour of the Tarquinii j falls 
in battle against the Veientians and Tarquinians, together with his antagonist Arans, son of Superbus. War 
with Porsena. Exploits of Horatius Codes, Mocius Scoevola, and Clcelia. The Claudian tribe formed, and the 
number of the tribes increased to tvi'enty-one. The Latines, attempting to restore Tarquinius, are defeated 
by Aulus Postumius, dictator. The commons, on account of the great numbers confined for debt, secede to the 
Sacred mount j are appeased, and brought back, by the prudence of Menenius Agrippa. Five tribunes of the 
commons created. Banishment and subsequent conduct of Caius Marcias Coriolanus. First proposal of an 
Agrarian law. Spurius Cassius, aspiring to regal power, put to death. Oppia, a vestal virgin, convicted of 
incest, buried alive, llie Fabian family undertake the Veieutian war, and are all cut off, except one boy. 
Wars with the Volscians, JEquans, aud Veientians. jpissensions between the Patricians and Plebeians. 



I, Henceforward I am to treat of the affairs, 
civil and military, of a free people, for such 
the Romans were now become ; [ Y. R. 24*5. 
B. C. 507.] of annual magistrates, and the 
authority of the laws exalted above that of 
men. What greatly enhanced the public joy, 
on having attained to this state of freedom, 
was, the haughty insolence of the late king : 
for the former kings governed in such a man- 
ner, that all of them, in succession, might de- 
servedly be reckoned as founders of the several 
parts, at least, of the city, which they added to 
it, to accommodate the great numbers of inha- 
bitants, whom they themselves introduced. 
Nor can it he doubted, that the same Brutus, 
who justly merited so great glory, for having 
expelled that haughty king, would have hurt 
the public interest most materially, had he, 
through an over-hasty 2 eal for liberty, wrested 
the government from any one of the former 
princes. For what must have been the con- 
sequence, if that rabble of shepherds and vaga- 
bonds, fugitives from their own countries, hav- 
ing, under the sanction of an inviolable asylum, 
obtained liberty, or at least impunity ; and, 
uncontrolled by dread of kingly power, liad 
once been set in commotion by tribunitian 


storms, and had, in a city, where they were 
strangers, engaged in contests with the patri- 
cians, before the pledges of wives and children, 
and an affection for the soil itself, which in 
length of, time is acquired from habit, had 
united their minds in social concord ? The 
state, as yet but a tender shoot, had, in that 
case, been torn to pieces by discordj whereas 
the tranquil moderation of the then govern- 
ment cherished it, and by due nourishment, 
brought it forward to such a condition, that, 
its powers being ripened, it was capable of 
producing the glorious fruit of liberty. The 
origin of liberty is to be dated from that period, 
rather on account of the consular government 
being limited to one year, than of any diminu- 
tion made of the power which had been pos- 
sessed by the kings. The first consuls enjoyed 
all their privileges, and all their ensigns of au- 
thority ; in this respect, only, care was taken 
not to double the objects of terror by giving 
the fasces to both the consuls. Brutus, with 
the consent of his colleague, was first honoured 
with the fasces, and the zeal which he had 
shown as the champion of liberty in rescuing 
it from oppression, was not greater than that 
which he aftenvards displayed in the character 
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of its guardian. First of all, while the people 
were in raptures at their new acquisition of 
freedom, lest they might aftenvards be per- 
verted by the importunities or presents of the 
princes, he bound them by an oath, that they 
would never suffer any man to assume the au- 
thority of king at Rome. Next, in order that 
the fulness of their body might give the greater 
weight to the senate, he filled up the number 
of the senators, which had been diminished by 
the king^s murders, to the amount Of three 
hundred, electing into that body the principal 
men of equestrian rank ; and hence the prac- 
tice is said to have taken its rise, of summon- 
ing to the senate those who are Fathers, and , 
those who are Conscript! ; for they called 
those who were elected into this new senate 
Conscripti. This had a wonderful effect to- 
wards producing concord in the state, and in 
attaching the affection of the commons to the 
patricians. 

IL People then turned their attention to 
matters of religion ; and because some public 
religious rites had been usually performed by 
the kings in person, in order that there should : 
be no want of one on any occasion, they ap- 
pointed a king of the sacrifices. This office 
they made subject to the jurisdiction of the 
pontiff, fearing lest honour, being joined to the 
title, might in some shape be injurious to i 
liberty, which was then the first object of their 
concern: I know not whether they did not 
carry to excess their great anxiety to raise bul- 
warks to it, on all sides, even in points- of the 
most trivial consequence ; for the name of one 
of the consuls, though there was no other 
cause of dislike, became a subject of jealousy 
to the people. It was alleged, that the Tar- 
qiiinii had been too long accustomed to the 
possession of sovereign power; Priscus first 
began ; next indeed reigned Servius Tullius, 
yet though that interruption occurred, Tarqui- 
riius Superbiis never lost sight of the crown, 
so as to consider it the right of another j hut, 
by violent and flagitious means, reclaimed it, 
as the inheritance of his family. Now, that 
Superbus had been expelled, the government 
was in the hands of Collatinus j the Tarquinii 
knew not how to live in a private station j the 
very name itself was displeasing, and danger- 
ous, to liberty.” These discourses were, at 
first, gradually circulated through every part of 
the city, for the purpose of trying the disposi- 
tion of the people, After the suspicions of 
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the commons had, by these suggestions, been 
sufficiently excited, Brutus called them toge- 
ther ; when they were assembled, after first 
reciting the oath which the people had taken, 
that « they would never suffer a king at Rome, 
or any thing else that might be dangerous to 
liberty he told them, that they must sup- 
port this resolution with their utmost power ; 
and that no circumstance, of any tendency that 
way, ought to be overlooked ; that from his 
regard to the person alluded to, he mentioned 
the matter unwillingly ; nor would he have 
mentioned it at all, did not his affection for the 
commonwealth outweigh all other considera- 
tions. The Roman people did not think that 
they bad recovered entire freedom : the regal 
family, the regal name remained, not only in 
the city, but in the government : this was a cir- 
cumstance, not merely unpropitious, hut dan- 
gerous, to liberty. Do you, Lucius Tarqui- 
nius, of your own accord, remove from us this 
apprehension : we remember, we acknowledge 
that you expelled the princes ; complete your 
kindness : carry hence their name. Your 
countrymen, on my recpmmendation, wdll not 
only give you up your property, but if you have 
occasion for more, will make liberal additions 
to it. Depart in friendship. Deliver the state 
from this, it may be, groundless apprehension ; 
but the opinion is deeply rooted in their minds, 
that, only with the race of the Tarquinii, will 
kingly power depart hence.” Astonishment 
at this extraordinary and unexpected affair at 
first deprived the consul of all power of utter- 
ance : and when he afterwards began to speak, 
the principal men of the state gathered round 
him, and with earnest importunity urged the 
same request. Others affected him less ; but 
when Spurius Lucretius, his superior in age, 
and dignity of character, and his father-in-law 
besides, began to try every method of persua- 
sion, using, by turns, arguments and entreaties, 
that he would suffer himself to be overcome 
by the general sense of his countrymen, the 
consul, fearing lest hereafter, when he should 
have returned to a private station, the same 
measures might be used against him, with the 
addition perhaps of confiscation of his property, 
and other marks of ignominy, resigned the 
office of consul, and, removing ail his effects to 
Lavinium, withdrew from the territories of the 
state. Brutus, in pursuance of a decree of the 
senate, proposed to the people, that all who 
were of the Tarquinian family should be ban- 


ished ; and in an assembly of the centimes, he 
elected for his colleague, Publius Valerius, 
who had been Ms assistant in expelling the 
royal family. 

III. No person now doubted but war would 
be immediately commenced by the Tarquinii : 
that event, however, did not take place so soon 
as was expected. But, what they entertained 
no apprehension of, liberty was very near being 
lost, by secret machinations and treachery, j 
There were, among the Romans, several young 
men of no inconsiderable families, who, during 
the reign of the king, had indulged their plea- 
sures too freely ; and being of the same age, 
and constant companions of the younger Tar- 
quinii, had been accustomed to live in a princely 
style : the privileges of all ranks being now 
reduced to one level, these grew uneasy at the 
restraint hereby laid on their irregularities, and 
complained heavily among themselves, that the 
liberty of others had imposed slavery on them. 

“ A king was a human being j from him might 
a request be obtained, whether right or wrong ; 
with him there was room for favour, and for 
acts of kindness j he could be angry, and he 
could forgive ; he knew a distinction between 
a friend and an enemy. But the law was a deaf 
inexorable being, calculated rather for the safety 
and advantage of the poor, than of the rich ; 
and admitted of no relaxation or indulgence, if 
its bounds were transgressed. Men being 
liable to so many mistakes, to have no other 
security but innocence is a hazardous situation.” 
.While their minds were in this discontented 
state, ambassadors arrived from the Tarquinii, 
who, without any mention of their restoration, 
demanded only their effects : the senate, having 
■ granted them an audience, continued their de- 
liberations on the subject for several days, being 
apprehensive that a refusal to give them up, 
would afford a plausible reason for a war, and 
the giving them up, a fund in aid of it. Mean- 
while the ambassadoi*s were busily employed in 
schemes of another nature : whilst they openly 
demanded the effects, they were secretly form- 
ing a plan for recovering the throne, and ad- 
dressing themselves to the young nobles, seem- 
ingly on the business which they were supposed 
to have in charge, they made trial of their dis- 
positions. To those who lent an ear to their 
suggestions, they delivered letters from the 
Tarquinii, and concerted measures with them 
for receiving those princes privately into the 
city by night. 


IV. The business was first iatnisted to the 
brothers of the name of Vitellii, and those of 
the name of Aquillii ; a sister of the Vitellii 
had been married to the consul Brutus, and 
there were two sorts bom of that marriage, 
now grown up, Titus and Tiberius ; these 
were led in, by their uncles, to take part in the 
design ; and several others of the young nobility 
were drawn into the conspiracy, whose names, 
at this distance of time, are unknown. In the 
meanwhile, the opinion of those, who advised 
the giving up of the property, having prevailed in 
the senate, this afforded the ambassadors a pre- 
text for remaining in the city, because they had 
been allowed time by the consuls to procure 
carriages for the conveyance of the effects 
of the princes ; all which time they spent 
in consultations with the conspirators, and 
had, by pressing instances, prevailed upon 
them to send letters for the Tarquinii ; for 

without these, how could they be so fully as- 
sured, as an affair of that high importance re- 
quired, that the report of the ambassadors was 
not groundless?” These letters, given as a 
pledge of their sincerity, proved the means of 
detecting the plot ; for the day before that on 
which they were to return to the Tarquinii, 
the ambassadors happening to sup with the 
Vitellii, and the conspirators having here in 
private had much conversation, as was natural, 
on the subject of their new enterprise, their 
discourse was overheard by one of the slaves, 
who had, before this, discovered that such a 
design was in agitation, but waited for this 
opportunity, until the letters should be given 
to the ambassadors , because these, being 
seized, would furnish full proof of the transac- 
tion. As soon as he found that they were 
delivered, he made a discovery of the affair to 
the consuls. The consuls, setting out from 
home directly, and apprehending the ambassa- 
dors and conspirators in the fact, effectually 
crushed the affair without any tumult ; taking 
particular care, wdth I’egard to the letters, that 
they should not escape them; They instantly 
threw the traitors into chains, but hesitated 
for some time with regard to proceeding 
against the ambassadors ; and though, by their 
behaviour, they had deserved to be treated as 
enemies, yet regard to the law of nations pre- 
vailed. 

V. With respect to the effects of the princes, 
which they had' before ordered to be restored, 
the business was now laid before the senate 
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for reconsideration ; and they, actuated en- | 
tirely by resentment, decreed, that they should 
not bs restored, but converted to the use of the 
state. They were, therefore, given up to the 
commons as plunder, with the intent, that these, 
after such an act of violence against the princes, 
as the seizing of their effects, might for ever 
lose all hope of reconciliation with them. The 
land of the Tarquinii, which lay between tbe 
city and tbe Tiber, being consecrated to the 
god of war, has, from that time, been called tbe 
Field of Mars. It happened, that there was 
then on that ground a crop of corn, ripe for 
the sickle, and, because it would be an impiety 
to make use of this produce of the field, a great 
number of men were sent in at once, who, 
having cut it down, carried it in baskets, and 
threw it, gi^in and straw together, into the 
Tiber, whose waters were low at that time, as 
is generally the case in the middle of summer. 
The heaps of corn then being frequently stop- 
ped for a while in the shallows, and having 
contracted a covering of mud, sunk, and re- 
mained fixed, and by these means, with the 
afflux of other materials which the stream is apt 
to carry down, an island^ was gradually formed. 
I suppose that mounds were afterwards added, 
and assistance given by art, to raise the surface 
to its present height, and give it suflicient firm- 
ness to support temples and porticoes* After 
the people had made plunder of the effects of 
the princes, the traitors were condemned and 
executed. And the execution was the more 
remarkable on this account, that his office of 
consul imposed on a father the severe duty of 
indicting punishment on his own sons ; and 
that he, who ought not to have been present 
as a spectator, was yet the very person whom 
fortune pitched on to exact the penalty of 
their offence. The youths, all of the first 
distinction, stood tied to stakes, but the sons 
of the consul entirely engaged the eyes of the 
spectators, as if the others were persons un- 
known ; and people felt compassion not only 
fur their punishment, but even for the crime 
by wiiicli they had brought it on themselves : 
to think that they could, during that year par*, 
ticttiarly, have been induced to entertain a de- 
sign of betraying their country, just delivered 
from tyranny, their father its deliverer, the 
consulship, which had commenced in the 

1 Between tlie Janictilum arul the city. It was after- 
wards called the Holy Island, from Uie number of tem- 
ples built upon it, • . , 
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' Junian family, the patricians, commons, in a 
word, w^hatever Rome held in highest venera- 
, tion, into the hands of one who was formerly 
i a tyrannical king, now an enraged exile.” The . 
consuls mounted their throne, and the lictors f 
were sent to inflict the punishment ; after strip- 
ping the criminals naked, they heat them with 
rods, and beheaded them ; whilst, through the 
whole process of the affair, the looks and coun- 
tenance of Brutus afforded an extraordinary 
spectacle, the feelings of the father often strug- 
gling with the character of the magistrate en- 
forcing the execution of the laws. Justice 
done to the offenders, in order to exhibit a ^ 
striking example for the prevention of crimes, 
in their treatment of the several parties, they 
gave, as a reward to the discoverer of the trea- 
son, a sum of money out of the treasury, his 
freedom, and the rights of a citizen. This 
man is said to be tbe first who’ was made free 
by tbe Vindicta.® Some think that the term 
“ Vindicta” was taken from him, his name 
having been Vindicius ; after him, it obtained, 
as a rule, that whoever w^as made free in that ^ 
manner, should be considered and admitted a J 
citizen. ' . ■ ■ 1 

yi. Tarquin ins, on being informed of these | 
transactions, became inflamed, not only with 
grief for the disappointment of such promising 
hopes, blit with hatred and I’esentment ; and, 
finding every pass shut against secret plots, 
determined to have recourse to open war ; and, -j 

to that end, he went round to all the cities of } 

Etruria, in the character of a suppliant, address- | 
ing himself particularly to the people of Veii 
and Tarquinii, entreating them, not to suffer 
him, who was sprung from themselves, and 
of the same blood ; who was lately possessed 
of so great a kingdom, now exiled and in 
want, to perish before their eyes, together 
with the young men his sons. Others had 
been invited from foreign countries to Rome, 
to fill the throne ; but he, when in posses- 
sion of the government, and while he was j 
employing his arms in extending the limits of 
the Roman empire, was expelled by a villanoiis 


2 The vmdicta was a rod, or wand, with which tiie 
consul, in early times, afterwards the city-prietor, 
struck the slave presented to him for eniraiicjiisemcnt, 
the owner having previously given him a slight blow, 
and let him go out of his hands. The prmtor then gave 
the rod to a lictor, who likewise struck the person 
manumitted. He was then registered as a freeman, and 
assumed the cap, the symbol of liberty, with much cere- 
mony, in the temple of Feroaia. 
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conspiracy of men who were most closely 
connected with him ; who, because no one of 
their number was qualilied to hold the reins of 
government, had forcibly shared the several 
parts of it among them, and had given up his 
property to be plundered by the populace, to 
the intent that all might be equally guilty. He 
only wished to be restored to his own country 
and crown, and to be avenged on bis ungrateful 
subjects. He besought them to support and 
assist him, and, at the same time, to take re- 
venge for the injuries which they themselves 
had sustained of old, for their legions so often 
slaughtered, and their lands taken from them.’* 
These arguments had the desired eifect on the 
Veientians, every one of whom earnestly, and 
with menaces, declared that they ought now at 
least, with a Roman at their head, to efface the 
memory of their disgraces, and recover, by arms, 
what they had lost. The people of Tarquinii 
were moved by his name, and his relation to 
themselves : they thought it redounded to their 
honour, that their countrymen should reign at 
Borne. Thus two armies of two states follow- 
ed Tarqiiiniiis to demand his restoration, and 
prosecute war against the Romans. When 
they advanced into the Roman territories, the 
consuls marched out to meet the enemy. 
Valerius led the infantry, in order of battle ; 
Brutus, with the cavalry, marched at some i 
distance before them, in order to procure in- ; 
telligence. In like manner, the vanguard of' 
the enemy was composed of cavalry, under the 
^command of Arims Tarquinius, the king’s son ; 
the king himself followed with the legions. 
Ariins, perceiving at a distance, by the lictors, 
that a consul was there, and afterwards, on a 
nearer approach, plainly distinguishing Brutus 
by his face, became inflamed with rage, and 
cried out, That is the man who has driven us 
as exiles from our country ; see how he marches 
in state, decorated with our ensigns ; ye gods, 
avengers of kings, assist me !” He then spurred 
on his horse, and drove furiously against the 
consul. Brutus perceived that the attack was 
meant for him ; and as it was at that time reck- 
oned not improper for generals themselves to 
* engage in fight, he eagerly offered himself to the 
combat ; and they advanced against each other 
with such furious animosity, neither thinking 
of guarding his own person, but solely intent 
on wounding his enemy, that, in the violence 
of the conflict, each of them received his an^ 
t^onist’s spear in his body, through his buck- 


ler, and being entangled together by the two 
spears, they both fell lifeless from their horses. 
At the same time, the rest of the cavalry began 
to engage, and were shortly after joined by the 
infantry : a battle then ensued, in which victory 
seemed alternately to incline to either party, 
the advantages’being nearly equal : for the right 
wings of both armies got the better, and the 
left were worsted, At length the Veientians, 
accustomed to be vanquished by the Roman 
troops, were routed and dispersed : the Tar- 
qiiinians, a new enemy, not only kept their 
ground, but even, on their side, made the Ro- 
mans give way. 

VII, Though such was the issue of the 
battle, yet so great terror took possession of 
Tarquinius and the Etrurians, that, giving up 
the enterprise as impracticable, both* armies, 
the Veientian and the Tarqiiinian, retired by 
night to their respective countries. To the 
accounts of this battle, writers have added mir- 
acles ; that, during the silence of the following 
night, a loud voice was uttered from the Arsian 
wood, which was believed to be the voice of 
Sylvanus, in these words ; « The number of 
the Etrurians who fell in the engagement was 
the greater by one. The Romans have the 
victory.” The Romans certainly departed 
from the field as conquerors, the Etrurians as 
vanquished : for when day appeared, and not one 
of the enemy was to be seen, the consul, Pub- 
lius Valerius, collected the spoils, and returned 
in triumph to Rome. Pie celebrated the 
funeral of his colleague with the utmost degree 
of magnificence which those times could afford; 
but a much higher mark of honour to the de- 
ceased, was the grief expressed by the public, 
singularly remarkable in this particular, that the 
matrons mourned for him as for a parent, during 
a whole year, in gj*atitude for his vigorous exer 
tions in avenging the cause of violated chastity. 
In a little time, the consul who survived, so 
changeable are the minds of the populace, from 
having enjoyed a high degree of popularity, be- 
came an object not only of jealousy, but of suspL 
cion, attended with a chai-ge of an atrocious na- 
ture ; it was given out that he aspired at the so- 
vereignty, because he had not substituted a col- 
league in the room of Brutus ; and besides, 
was building a house on the summit of Mount 
Velia, which, in such a lofty and strong situ- ' 
ation, would be au impregnable fortress. The 
consul’s mind was deeply affected with concern 
and, indignation, at finding that such reports 
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were circulated and believed ; be therefore 
summoned the people to an assembly, and, 
ordering the fasces to be lowered,^ mounted 
tbe rostrum. It was a sight highly pleasing 
to tbe multitude, to find the ensigns of sove- 
reignty lowered to them, and an acknowledg- 
ment thus openly given, that tlie majesty and 
power of the people were superior to those 
of tbe consul. Attention being ordered, tbe ' 
consul extolled tbe good fortune of bis col- ' 
league, who, after having accomplished tbe 
deliverance of his country, and being .msed’ to 
the highest post of honour, met with' death, 
while fighting in defence of tbe republic, when 
bis glory bad arrived at full maturity, without 
having excited jealousy : whereas be himself, 
surviving bis glory, was become an object of 
calumny ; and from tbe character of deliverer 
of bis country, bad sunk to a level with the 
Aq^uilii and Vitellii. Will no degree of merit, 
tlien,” said he, “ ever gain your confidence, so 
far as to he secure from the attacks of suspi- 
cion ? Could I have the least apprehension that 
I, the bitterest enemy to kings, should undergo 
tbe charge of aiming at kingly power ? Suppos- 
ing that I dwelt in the very citadel, and in the 
Capitol, could I believe that I was an object of 
terror to my countrymen ? Does my reputation 
among you depend on so mere a trifle ? Is my 
title to your confidence so slightly founded, that 
it is more to be considered where I am, than 
what I am? Citizens, the house of Publius 
Valerius shall be no obstruction to your free- 
dom I the Velian mount shall be secm*e to, you : I 
I will not only bring down my house to the 
plain, but will fix it under the hill, that your 
dwellings may overlook that of your suspected 
countryman. Let those build on the V’elian 
mount to whom ye can better intrust your lib- 
erty than to Publius Valerius.” Immediately 
all tbe materials were brought down from , tbe 
Velian mount, and tbe bouse was built at the 
foot of the hill, where tbe temple of victory 
now stands. 

VIII. Some laws were then proposed, by the 
consul, which not only cleared him from all 
suspicion of a design to possess himself of re- 
gal power, but whose tendency was so contrary 
thereto, that they even rendered him popular, 
and from thence he acquired the surname of 


i At the same time, he took the axes out of the fas- 
ces, and they were never, afterwards, carried in the 
fasces of the consuls within, tlie city. 
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Publicola. Such, particularly, was that con- 
: cerning an appeal to the people against the de- 
I crees of the magistrates, and that which devoted 
both the person and goods of any who should 
form a design of assuming regal power. These 
laws were highly acceptable to the populace, 
and, having effected the ratification of them, 
while alone in office, in order that the credit of 
them might be entirely his own, be then held 
an assembly for tbe election of a new colleague. 
Tbe consul elected was Spurius Lucretius, 
who, being far advanced in years, and too fee- 
ble to support tbe duties of his office, died in a 
few days after. Marcus Horatius Pulvillus 
was substituted in tbe room of Lucretius. In- 
some old writers I find no mention of Lucre- 
tius as consul ; they place Horatius as immedi- 
ate successor to Brutus : I suppose he was not 
taken notice of, because his consulate w'as not 
signalized by any important transaction. The 
temple of Jupiter in the Capitol had not yet 
been dedicated ; tbe consuls Valerius and 
Horatius cast lots which should perform the 
dedication, and it fell to Horatius. Publicola 
set out to conduct the war against the Veien- 
tians. The friends of Valerius showed more 
displeasure, than the occasion merited, at tbe 
dedication of a temple so celebrated being given 
to Horatius. Having endeavoured, by every 
means, to prevent its taking place, and all their 
attempts having failed of success, when the con- 
sul had already laid his hand on the door-post, 
and was employed in offering prayers to the 
gods, they hastily addressed him ^vitli the 
shocking intelligence, that his son was dead, 
and insisted that his family being thus defiled, 
he could not dedicate the temple. Whether he 
doubted the truth, of the. intelligence, or whe- 
ther it was owing to great firmness of mind, we 
are not informed with certainty, nor is it easy 
to conjecture : but he was no farther diverted 
from the business he was engaged in, by that 
information, than just to give orders that the 
body should be buried ; and, still bolding tbe 
post, be finished bis prayer, and dedicated the 
temple. Such were the transactions at borne 
and abroad, which occiin*ed during tbe first yeaj 
after tbe expulsion of tbe royal family. The 
next consuls appointed were, Publius Valerius, 
a second time, and Titus Lucretius. [Y. R, 
m B. C. 506.] 

IX. Meanwhile, the Tarquinii had carried 
their complaints to Lars Porsena, king of Clu- 
sium 5 and there, mixing admonitions with in- 
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treaties, they at one time besought him that he 
would not suffer those, who derived their ori- 
gin from Etruria, and were of the same blood 
and name, to spend their lives in poverty and 
exile ; then "warned him “ not to let this new 
practice of dethroning kings proceed without 
chastisement ; adding, that liberty had in itself 
sufficient sweets to allure others to follow the ex- 
ample, unless kings would show the same degree 
of vigour, in support of kingly power, which the 
people exerted to wrest it from them : the high- j 
est ranks would be reduced to a level with the 
lowest*, there would be no dignity, no pre- 
eminence among the several members of 
society : there would soon be an end of regal 
authority, which among gods and men had 
heretofore been held in the highest degree of 
estimation.” Porsena, considering it as highly 
conducive to the honour of Etniria, that there 
should be a king at Rome, and also that that 
king should be of Etrurian race, led an army to 
Rome, determined to support his pretensions 
by force of arms. Never on any former occa- 
sion were the senate struck with such terror, so 
powerful was the state of Clusiuin at that time, 
and so great the name of Porsena : nor were 
they in dread of their enemies only, but also of 
their own countrymen ; lest the Roman popu- 
lace, overcome by their fears, might admit the 
kings into the city, and, for the sake of peace, 
submit to slavery. The senate, therefore, at 
this season practised many conciliatory measures 
toward the commons ; their first care was ap- 
plied to the markets, and people were sent, 
some to the Yolsciaiis, others to Cumso, to 
purchase corn ; the privilege also of selling salt, 
because the price had been raised to an extra- 
vagant height, was taken out of the hands of 
private persons, and placed entirely under the 
management of government ; the commons w^ere 
also exempted from port-duties and taxes, that 
the public expenses might fall upon the rich, 
who were equal to the burden, the poor paying 
tax sufficient if they educated their children. 
This indulgent care preserved such harmony in 
the state, even during the people’s severe suf- 
ferings afterwards, from siege and famine, that 
the name of king was abhorred by all ; nor did 
any single person, in after times, ever acquire 
p.rc1i a high degree of popularity by artful in- 
trigues, as the whole senate then obtained by 
their wise administration. 

X. As the enemy drew nigh, every one re- 
moved hastily from the country into the city, , 


on every side of which strong guards were 
posted. Some parts seemed well secured by the 
walls, others by the Tiber running close to 
them. The Siiblician bridge was very near 
affording the enemy an entrance, had it not been 
for one man, Horatius Codes : no other bul- 
wark had the fortune of Rome on that day. 
JEIe happened 'to be posted on guard at the 
bridge, and when he saw th6 Janiculum taken 
by a sudden assault, and the enemy pouring 
down from thence in full speed, his country- 
men in disorder and confusion no longer 
attempting opposition, but quitting their ranks, 
he caught hold of every one that he could, and, 
appealing to gods and men,, assured them, that, 
was in yain that they fled, after deserting 
the post which could protect them ; that if they 
passed the bridge, and left it behind them, they 
would soon see greater numbers of the enemy 
in the Palatium and the Capitol, than in the 
Janiculum j wherefore he advised and warned 
them to break down the bridge, by their swords, 
fire, or any other effectual means, while he 
should sustain the attack of the enemy, as long 
as it was possible for one person to withstand 
them. He then advanced to the first entrance, 
of the bridge, and being easily distinguished 
from those who showed their backs in retreat- 
ing from the fight, by his facing to the front, 
with his arms prepared for action, he astonished 
the enemy by such wonderful intrepidity. 
Shame however prevailed on two to remain 
with him, Spurius Lartius and Titus Hermi- 
niiis, both of them men of distinguished families, 
and characters : with their assistance he, for a 
time, supported the first storm, and the most 
furious part of the fight. Even these he sent 
back, when the bridge was nearly destroyed, 
and those who were employed in breaking it 
down called upon them, to retire ; then darting 
fierce menacing looks at each of the leaders of 
the Etiiirians, he sometimes challenged them 
singly, sometimes upbraided them altogether, 
as slaves of haughty kings, who incapable of 
relishing liberty themselves, had come to wrest 
it from others. For a considerable time they 
hesitated, looking about for some other to begin 
the combat j shame at length put their troops 
in motion, and setting up a shout, they poured 
their javelins from all sides against their single 
opponent ; all which having stuck in the shield 
with which he guarded himself, and he still per- 
sisting with the same undaunted resolution, and 
with haughty strides, to keep possession of Ms 
G 
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post, they had now resolved, by making a vio- 
lent push, to force Mm from it, when the crash 
of the falling bridge, and at the same time a 
shout raised by the Eomans, for joy at having 
completed their purpose, filled them with sud- 
den dismay, and stopped them from proceed- 
ing in the attempt. Then Codes said, Holy 
father, Tiberinus, I beseech thee to receive 
these arms, and tliis thy soldier, into thy 
propitious stream.” With these words, armed 
as he was, he leaped down into the Tiber, 
and through showers of darts which fell 
around him, swam safe across to his friends, 
having exhibited a degree of intrepidity 
which, in after-times, was more generally cele- 
brated than believed. The state showed a 
grateful sense of such high desert ; a statue was 
erected to Mm in the Comitium, with a grant 
of land as large as he could plough completely 
in one day. The zeal of private persons too 
was conspicuous, amidst the honours conferred 
on him by the public j for, great as the scar- 
city then was, every one contributed something 
to him, in proportion to the stock of their fa- 
mily, abridging themselves of their own proper 
support 

XI. Porsena, disappointed of success in this 
first effort, changed Ms plan from an assault to 
^ blockade 5 and, leaving a force sufficient to 
secure the Janiculum, encamped his main body 
in the plain along the bank of the Tibei^ at the 
same time collecting ships from all quarters, at 
once to guard the passage, that no corn should 
be conveyed to Rome, and to enable his troops 
to cross over the river, in different places, as 
occasion offered, to lay waste the country. 
In a short time he extended his depredations 
so successfully, through eveiy part of the Ro- 
man territories, that people were obliged to 
convey tbeir effects into the city, as also their 
cattle, which no one would venture to drive 
without the gates. The Etrurians were per- 
mitted to act in this uncontrolled manner, not 
SO much through fear, as design; for Valerius 
the consul, intent on gaining an opportunity of 
making an unexpected attack on a large num- 
ber of them, at a time when they were unpre- 
pared, overlooked trifling advantages, reserving 
his force for a severe revenge on a more impo]> 
tant occasion. With this view, in order to 
allure the plunderers, he gave orders to his 
men to drive out some cattle through the Es- 
quiline gate, which was at the opposite side 
from the enemy ; judging that these would soon 
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get information of it, because, during the block- 
ade and the scarcity of provisions, many of the 
slaves turned ‘traitors and deserted. Accord- 
ingly they were informed of it by a deserter, * 
and passed over the river in much greater 
numbers than usual, in hopes of getting posses- 
sion of the entire booty^ Publius Valerius 
then ordered Titus Hermiiiius, with a small 
body of men, to lie concealed near the two- 
mile stone on the Gabian road ; Spuriiis Lar- 
tius, with a body of lig^it-armed tx*oops, to stand 
at the Colline gate until the enemy should pass 
by, and then to take post in their rear, so as to 
cut off their retreat to the river; the other 
consul, Titus Lucretius, with some companies 
of foot, marched out of the Njevian gate ; Va- 
lerius himself led down his chosen cohorts from 
the Coelian mount, and these were the first who 
were observed by the enemy. Herrninias, as 
; soon as he found that the alarm was taken, 

; rushed out from his ambush, to take his share 
I in the fray, and while the Etrurians were bus- 
; ied in forming an opposition to Valerius, fell 
I upon their rear; the shout was returned, both 
from the right and from the left ; from the 
Colline gate on the one hand, and the Nsevian 
on the other. The ifiunderers being thus sur- 
rounded, destitute of strength to make head 
against their adversaries, and shut out from all 
possibility of a retreat, were cut to pieces. 
After this the Etrurians confined their ravages 
to narrower limits. 

XII. The siege continued notwithstanding, 
and provisions becoming exceedingly scarce and 
dear, Porsena entertained hopes, that, by re- 
maining quiet in Ms present position, he should 
become master of the city ; when Cains Mucins, 
a noble youth, filled with indignation on reflect- 
ing that the Roman people, while they were 
in bondage under their kings, were never in any 
war besieged by any enemy, and that the same 
‘ people, now in a state of freedom, were held 
besieged by those very Etrurians whose armies 
they had often routed, resolved therefore, by 
some great and daring effort, to remove such 
reproach. At first he designed to make his 
w^ay into the enemy’s camp, without corn- 
mimicating his intention; but aiter^mrds^ 
dreading lest, if he should go without the 
order of the consuls, and the knowledge of anyi^ 
he might be apprehended by the Roman 
gaurds, and brought back as a deserter, an impu- 
tation for which the present circumstances of 
the city would afford plausible grounds, he ap- 
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plied to the senate, and told Aem, Fathers, 
I intend to cross the Tiber, and to enter, if I 
can, the enemy’s camp, not to seek for plunder, 
^ or to revenge their depredations in kind ; the 
blow which I meditate, with the aid of the 
gods, is of more importance.” The senate 
gave their approbation, and he set out with a 
sword concealed under his garment. IVhen 
he came into the camp, he took his place close 
to the king’s tribunal, where a very great 
; crowd was assembled. It happened that, at 

f this time, the soldiers were receiving their pay, 

5 and a secretary, sitting beside the king, and 

dressed nearly in the same manner, acted a 
principal part in the business, and to him the 
soldiers generally addressed themselves. Mu- 
ciuS, not daring to inquire which was Borsena, 
lest his not knowing the king should discover 
what he was, fortune blindly directing the 
stroke where it was not intended, slew the 
secretary, instead of the king. Then endea- 
vouring to make his escape through a passage, 
which with his bloody weapon he cleai‘ed for 
^ himself among the dismayed crowd, a concourse 
I of the soldiers being attracted by the noise, he 

was seized by the king’s life-guards, and drag- 
ged back. Standing there single, among a 
crowd of enemies, before the king’s tribunal, 
even in this situation, in the midst of fortune’s 
severest threats, showing himself more capable 
I of inspiring terror, than of feeling it, he spoke 

I to this effect : I am a Homan citizen ; my 

name is Caius Miicius. As an enemy, I in- 
tended to have slain an enemy, nor is my re- 
solution less firmly prepared to suffer death, 
than to inflict it. It is the part of a Roman 
^ both to act, and to suffer, with fortitude : nor 
am I the only one who has harboured such de- 
signs against you. There is a long list, after 
me, of candidates for the same glorious dis- 
tinction. Prepare therefore, if you choose, 
for a contest of this sort, wherein you must 
every hour engage at the hazard of your life, 
and have the enemy and the sword continually 
in the porch of your pavilion • this is the kind 
of war in which we, Roman youths, engage 
against you ; fear not an army in the field, nor 
m battle ; the affair will rest between your 
^-.^'‘"single person, and each of us, separately.” 
king, infiamed with rage, and, at the same 
time, terrified at the danger, ordered fires to be 
kindled round him, threatening him with se- 
vere punishment unless he instantly explained 
what those plots were, with which he threat- 


ened him in those ambiguous expressions : 

Behold,” said Mucius, and perceive what 
little account is made of the body, by those 
who have in view the attainment of great 
glory j” and thrusting bis right hand into a 
chafing-dish of coals which had been kindled 
for the purpose of a sacrifice, held it there to 
burn, as if he were void of all sense of feeling: 
on which the king, tliunderstruck in a manner 
by such astonishing behaviour, leaped from his 
eeat, ordered the youth to be removed from the 
altars, and said to him, Retire in safety j for 
the treatment which you intended for me, was 
mild in comparison of that which you have 
practised on yourselfi I should wish increase 
and success to your bravery, if that bravery 
were exerted on the side of my own country. 
However, I dismiss you untouched and un- 
hurt; and discharge you from the penalties, 
which, by the laws of war, I might inflict.” 
Mucius then, as if to make a return for this 
act of favour told him, Since I find you dis- 
posed to honour bravery, that you may obtain 
from me by kindness what you could not by 
threats, know that three hundred of us, the 
principal youths in Rome, have bound our- 
selves to each other by an oath, to attack you 
in this manner ; . my lot happened to be first ; 
the others will be with you, each in bis turn, 
according as the lot shall set him foremost, 
until fortune shall afford an opportunity of suc- 
ceeding against you. ” 

XIH. Mucius, who afterwards got the sur- 
name of Scmvola, or the left-handed, from the 
loss of his right hand, being thus dismissed, was 
followed to Rome by ambassadors from Por- 
sena. The king had been so deeply affected 
by the danger to which he had been exposed, in 
the first attempt, from which nothing had pro- 
tected him but the mistake of the assailant ; 
and by the consideration that he was to undergo 
the same hazard, as many times as the number 
of the other conspirators amounted to, that he 
thought proper, of his own accord, to offer 
terms of accommodation to the Romans. Dur- 
ing the negotiation, mention was made, to no 
puipose, of the restoration of the Tarquinian 
family to the throne; and this proposal he made, 
rather because he had not been able to refuse 
it to the Tarquinii, than from entertaining the 
slightest expectation of its being accepted by 
the Romans. He carried the point, respecting 
the giving up of the lands taken from the Vei- 
entians, and compelled the Romans to submit 
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to give hostages, if they wished to see his forces 
withdrawn from the Janiciilum. Peace being 
concluded on these terms, Pofsena withdrew 
his troops from the Janiculum, and retired out 
of the Roman territories. To Caius Mucius, 
as a reward of his valour, the seriate gave a 
tract of ground on the other side of the Tiber, 
which was afterwards called the Mucian mea- 
dows j and, such honour being paid to courage, 
excited even the other sex to merit public dis- 
tinctions. A young lady called Cloelia, one of 
the hostages, (the camp of the Etrurians hap- 
pening to be pitched at a small distance from 
the hanks of the Tiber,) evaded the vigilance 
of the guards, and, at the head of a band of 
her companions, swam across the Tiber, through 
a shower of darts discharged at them by the 
enemy, and restored them all, in safety, to their 
friends at Rome. When the king was informed 
of this, being at first highly incensed, he sent 
envoys to Rome, to insist on the restoration of 
the hostage Cloelia ; as to the rest, he showed 
little concern. But his anger, in a little time, 
being converted into admiration, he spoke of 
her exploit as superior to those of Codes and 
Mucius j and declared that as, in case the hos- 
tage should not be given up, he would consider 
I the treaty as broken off ; so, if she should be 
i; surrendered, he would send her back to her 
f friends in safety. Both parties behaved with 
honour; the Romans, on their side returned 
the pledge of peace, agreeably to the treaty, 
and with the Etrurian king merit found, not 
security only, but honours. After bestowing 
high compliments on the lady, he told her that 
he made her a present of half of the hostages, 
with full liberty to choose such as she liked. , 
When they were all dravvm out before her, she 
is said to have chosen the veiy young boys, 
which was not only consonant to maiden de- 
licacy, but, in the universal opinion of the hos- 
tages themselves, highly reasonable, that those 
who w'ere of such an age as w^as most liable to 
injury, should, in preference, be delivered out 
of the hands of enemies. Peace being thus 
re-established, the Romans rewarded this in- 
stance of intrepidity, so uncommon in the fe- 
male sex, with a mark of honour as uncommon, 
an equestrian statue! ^ This was erected at the 
head of the sacred street. 

XIV. Very inconsistent with this peaceful 
manner, in which the Etrurian king retired 
from the city, is the practice handed down from 
early times, and continued, among other cus- 


tomary usages, even in our own days, of pro- 
claiming . at public sales, that they are selling 
goods of king Porsena: which custom 
must necessarily either have taken its rise ori- 
ginally during the war, or it must be derived 
from a milder source than seems to belong to 
the expression, which intimates that the goods 
for sale were taken from an enemy. Of the 
several accounts which have been given, this 
seems to be the nearest to truth : that Por- 
sena, on retiring from the Janiculum, made 
a present to the Romans of his camp, which 
was plentifully stored with provisions col- 
lected from the neighbouring fertile lands of 
Etruria, the city at that time labouring under a 
scarcity, in consequence of the long siege : 
and lest the populace, if permitted, might seize 
on them, as the spoil of an enemy, they were 
set up to sale, and called the goods of Por- 
sena; the appellation denoting rather grati- 
tude for the gift, than an auction of the king»s 
property, which, besides, never came into the 
power of the Romans. After he had put an 
end to the war with Rome, Porsena, that he 
might not appear to have led his troops into 
those countries to no purpose, sent his son 
Aruns, with half of his forces, to lay siege to 
Aricia ; the unexpectedness of the attack struck 
the Aricians at first with dismay ; but after^ 
wai’ds having collected aid, both from the La- 
' tine states and from Cutme, they assumed such 
confidence, as to venture an engagement in the 
field. At the beginning of the battle, the Etru- 
rians rushed on so furiously, that at the very 
first onset they put the Aricians to the rout : 
the cohorts from opposing art to force, 

moved a little to one side ; and when the enemy, 
in the impetuosity of their career, had passed 
them, faced about, and attacked their rear. By 
these means the Etrurians, after having almost 
gained the victory, were surrounded and cut to 
pieces : a very small part of them, their general 
being lost, and no place of safety nearer, made 
the best of their way to Rome, without arms, 
and in their circumstances and appearance 
merely like suppliants ; there they were kindly 
received, and provided with lodgings : when 
their wound*s were cured, some of them rt~ 
turned home, and gave an account of the hoi^^ 
pitality and kindness which they had experi- 
enced. A great number remained at Rome, 
induced by the regard which they had contracted 
for their hosts and for the city: they had 
ground allotted to them for building houses. 
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wbidi was afterwards called the Tuscan 
street. . 

XV. The next elected consuls were Publius 
Lucretius, and Publius Valerius Publicola a 
third time. [Y. R. 247. B. C. 505.] During 
this year, ambassadors came from Porsena, for 
the last time, about restoring Tarquinius to the 
throne. The answer given to them was, that 
the senate would send ambassadors to the king; 
and accordingly, without delay, a deputation, 
consisting of the persons of the highest dignity 
among the senators, was sent with orders to 
acquaint him, that ‘‘it was not because their 
answer might not have been given in these few 
words, that the king w^ould not be admitted, 
that they had chosen to send a select number 
of their body to him, rather than to give the 
answer to his ambassadors at Rome ; but in 
order that an end might be put for ever to all 
mention of that business ; and that the inter- 
course of mutual kindness, at present subsisting 
between them, might not be disturbed by the 
uneasiness which must arise to both parties, if 
he w’ere to request w^hat would be destructive 
of the liberty of the Roman people ; and the 
. Romans, unless they chose to comply at the 
expense of their own ruin, must give a refusal 
to a person, to whom they would wish to refuse 
nothing : that the Roman people were not un- 
der regal government, hut in a state of freedom, 
and were fully determined to open their gates 
to declared enemies, rather than to kings ; that 
this was the fixed resolution of every one of 
them ; that the liberty of the city, and the city 
itself, should have the same period of existence ; 
and, therefore, to entreat him that, that if he 
wished the safety of Rome, he would allow it ? 
to continue in its present state.” The king, 
convinced of the impropriety of interfering any 
farther, replied, “ Since this is your fixed and 
unalterable resolution, I will nejither teaze you 
by a repetition of fruitless applications on the 
same subject, nor will I disappoint the Tar- 
qiiinii, by giving hopes of assistance, W'bich they 
must not expect from me. Let them, whether 
they look for war or for quiet, seek some other 
residence in their exile, that there may subsist 
no catise of jealousy, to disturb, henceforward, 
thie "good understanding which I wish to main- 
/tain between you and me.” To these expres- 
sions he added acts still more friendly; the 
hostages, which remained in his possession, he 
restored, and gave back the Veientian land, 
of which the Romans had been deprived by 


the treaty at the Janiculum. Tarquinius, 
> findingall hopes of his restoration cut oif, re- 
' tired for refuge to Tusculum, to his father-in- 
la:\y^ Mamilius Octavius. Thus peace and 
confidence were firmly established between the 
Romans and Porsena. 

XVI. The next consuls were Marcus Va- 
lerius and Publius Postumius. [Y. R. 249. 
B, C. 503.] During this year, war was carried 
on, with success, against the Sabines, and the 
consuls had the honour of a triumph. The 
Sabines, afterwards, preparing for a renewal of 
hostilities in a more formidable manner; to 
oppose them, and, at the same time, to guard 
! against any sudden danger which might arise 
i from the side of Tusculum, where, though wai* 

' was not openly declared, there was reason to 
apprehend that it was intended, Publius Va- 
lerius, a fourth time, and Titus Lucretius, a 
second time, were chosen consuls. [ Y, R. 250. 
B. C. 502.] A tumult which arose among the 
Sabines, between the advocates for peace and 
those for war, was the means of transferring a 
considerable part of their strength to the side 
of the Romans. For Atta Claiisus, called 
^ afterwards at Rome Appius Claudius, being 
zealous in favour of peaceful measures, but 
overpowered by the turbulent promoters of war, 
and unable to make head against their faction, 
withdrew from Regilliim to Rome, accompa- 
nied by a numerous body of adherents.* These 
W’ere admitted to the rights of citizens, and had 
land assigned them beyond the Anio. They 
have been called the old Claudian tribe, to dis- 
tinguish them from the new members, who, 
coining from the same part of the country, 
W^re afterwards added to that tribe. Appius 
was elected into the senate, and soon acquired 
a reputation among the most eminent. The 
consuls, in prosecution of the war, marched 
their army into the Sabine territories; and, 
after reducing the powder of the enemy, by 
wasting their lands, and afterwards in battle, 
to such a degree, that there was no room to ap- 
prehend a renewal of hostilities in that quarter 
for a long time to come, returned in triumph to 
Rome. [Y. R. 251. B. C. 501.] In the en- 
suing year, when Agrippa Menius and Publius 
Postumius were consuls, died Publius Valerius, 
a man universally allowed to have excelled all 
others, in superior talents both for war and 
peace, full of glory, but in such slender circum- 

i Not less than five tliousand families accoaipaxiiedliira. 
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stances, that he left not sufficient to defray the | 
charges of his funeral. He was buried at the i 
expense of the public, and the matrons went 
into mourning for him, as they had done for 
Brutus. During the same year, twm of the 
Latine colonies, Pometia and Cora, revolted 
to the Auruncians, and war was undertaken 
against that people ; a very numerous army, 
with which they boldly attempted to oppose the 
consuls, who were entering their borders, was 
entirely routed, and the Auruncians compelled 
to make their last stand at Pometia : nor was 
the carnage less after the battle was over, than 
during its continuance j there were greater 
numbers slain than taken, and those who were 
made prisoners, were in general put to death ; 
nay, in the violence of their rage, which ought 
to be confined to foes in arms, the enemy 
spared not even the hostages, three hundred of 
whom had been formerly put into their hands. 
During this year also there was a triumph at 
Rome. 

Xyil. The succeeding consuls, Opiter 
Virginius and Spurius Cassius, [Y, R. 252. 
B. C. 500.] attacked Pometia, at first by 
storm, afterwards by regular approaches.^ The 
Auruncians, actuated rather by implacable 
hatred, than by any hope of success, and 
without waiting for a favourable opportunity, 
resolved to assail them ; and, sallying out, ar- 
med with fire and sword, they filled every place 


: with slaughter and conflagTation * and besides 
I burning the machines, and killing and wounding 
great numbers of their enemies, were very near 
killing one of the consuls, (which of them, 
writers do not inform us,) who was grievously 
wounded, and thrown from his horse. The 
troops, thus foiled in their enterprize, returned 
to Rome, leaving the consul, whose recovery 
was doubtful, together wdth a great number of 
wounded. After a short interval, just sufficient 
for the curing of their wounds, and recruiting 
the army, the Romans renewed their operations 
against Pometia, with redoubled fury and 
augmented strength ; and when they had anew 
completed their military works, the soldiers 
being just on the point of scaling the walls, the 
garrison capitulated. However, although the 
city had surrendered, the chiefs of the Aunm- 
cians were from all parts dragged to execution, 
with the same degree of cruelty as if it had 
been taken by assault : the other members of 
the colony were sold by auction : the town 
was demolished, and the land set up to sale. 
The consuls obtained a triumph, rather in con- 
sideration of their having gratified the people’s 
resentment by severe revenge, than of the mag- 
nitude of the war which they had brought to a 
conclusion. 

XVIII. The following year [Y. R. 253. 
B. C. 499.] the consuls were Postiimus Comi- 
nius and Titus Lartius ; when some Sabine 
youths having, through wantonness, used vio- 
lence to certain courtezans at Rome, during 
the celebration of the public games, and a 
mob assembling, a scuffle ensued, which might 
almost be called a battle ; and, from this trifling 
cause, matters seemed to have taken a ten- 
dency towards a renewal of hostilities. Besides 
the apprehension of a war with the Sabines, 
there was another affair which created much 
uneasiness : undoubted intelligence was re- 
ceived, that thirty states had already formed a 
conspiracy, at the instigation of Octavius Ma- 
milius. While Rome remained in this per- 
plexity, looking forward with anxious appre- 
hension to the issue of such a perilous con- 
juncture, mention was made, for the first 
time, of creating a dictator." But in what year, 


B The dictator was an officer endued with absolute 
authority over all orders and bodies of men whatever ; 
and from whom there w'as, in the early times of the re- 
public, no appeal. He eouid not hold the office longer 
than six months, nor go out of Italy, nor could hemai'ch 
on horseback without leave previously obtained from 


1 Orig. Ff, deindo vinciSf aliisque operihus. The great 
difficulty of translation consists in the impossibility of 
finding corresponding terms. The modern art of war 
differs, so entirely, from the ancient, owing to the 
various improvements that have been introduced into 
that destructive science, during a period of more than 
two thousand years, and principally to the invention of i 
gunpowder, that the ancient modes of attack anddefence, 
as well as the various military machines, are not only 
now disused, but even no equivalent terras can, in any of 
the modern languages, be found for them. Thus, inthe 
above passage, wherein the translator has taken the 
liberty, rather of describing the operation, than trans- 
lating the original, the woi'd mnea ocwiurs : this, as Vege- 
tius informs us, was a machine constructed of timbers, 
strongly framed together, mounted on wheels and cover- 
ed with hurdles, over which was put a quantity of earth j 
the assailants, thus protected against the missile wea- 
pons of the enemy, moved forward the machine; and, 
under cover of it, endeavoured to beat down, or under- 
mine, the walls. The translator here begs leave, once 
for all, to observe, that he will often take the liberty he 
has done in this place of dropping terras, which cannot 
be translated ; and which, if left untranslated in the text, 
could convey no idea whatever to the Enghsh reader j 
endeavouring, how'^ever, he hopes not nnsuccessfnlly, 

by a short description, or slight circumlocution, to make 

Iiis author’s meaning sufficiently intelligible. 
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or wlio the consuls were, who could not be 
confided in, because they were of the Tar- 
qiiinian faction, for that also is related, or 
who was the first person created * dictator, 
we have no certain information. In the 
most ancient writers, however, I find it assert- 
ed, that the first dictator w^as Titus Lartius, 
and that Spurius Cassius was appointed 
master of the horse. They chose men of 
consular dignity, as ordered by the law en- 
acted concerning the creating of a dictator. 
For this reason, I am the more induced to be- 
lieve, that Lartius, who was of consular dignity, 
and not Manins Valerius, son of Marcus, and 
grandson of Volesus, who had not yet beefi 
consul, was placed over the consuls, as their 
director and master ; as, even if it had been 
thought proper, that the dictator should be 
chosen out of that family, they would the rather 
have elected the father, Marcus Valerius, a 
man of approved merit, and of consular dignity. 
On this first establishment of a dictator at 
Rome, the populace, seeing the axes carried 
before him, were struck with such ten*or, as 
made them more submissiv^e to rule ; for they 
could not now, as under consuls wbo. were 
equal in authority, hope for protection, from 
one of them, against the other; but prompt 
obedience was required of them, and in no case 
was there any appeal. Even the Sabines were 
alarmed at the appointment of a dictator by the 
Romans, the more so, because they supposed 
that he had been named to act against them ; 
they therefore sent ambassadors to treat of an 
accommodation ; who, requesting of the dicta- 
tor and senate, that they would pardon the 
misconduct of thoughtless young men, were 
answered, that pardon might be granted to 
young men, but not to the old, who made it 
their constant practice to kindle one war after 
another. However, a negotiation was entered 
into for an adjustment of affairs, and it would 
have been concluded, if the Sabines had been 
willing to reimburse the costs expended on the 
w^'ar, for that was the condition required. War 
was proclaimed, but still a suspension of 
hostilities continued during the remainder of 
tlie..year. 

IX. The consuls of the next year, [Y. R. 
4. B. C. 498.] were Servius Sulpicius, and 

the people. It became the practice, that one of the con- 
suls, in the night, within the territory of the republic, 
named the dictator j and it was required that the no- 
mination should be confirmed by auspices. 


Manius Tullius* Nothing worth mention 
occurred. Then succeeded Titus iEbutius 
and Caius Vetusiiis. In their consulate, Fi- 
denjB was besieged, Crustumeria taken, Free- 
neste revolted from the Latines to the Romans, 
and a Latine war, the seeds for which had, for 
several years past,* been growing to maturity, 
could not now be choked. Aulus Postumius 
dictator, and Titus .^Ebutius master of the 
horse, [Y. R. 255. B. C. 497.] marching out a 
numerous army of cavalry and infantry, met 
the forces of the enemy at the lake Regillus, 
in the territory of Tusculum ; and, as it was 
known that the Tarquinii were in the army of 
the Latines, the rage of the Romans could not 
be restrained, but they insisted on engaging in- 
stantly; for this reason, too, the battle was 
unusually obstinate and bloody ; for the generals 
not only performed the duty of directing every 
thing, but, exposing their own persons, mixed 
with the combatants, and shared the fight ; and 
scarcely one of the principal officers of either 
army left the field without being wounded, 
except the Roman dictator. As Postumius 
was encouraging and marshalling his men in 
the first line, Tarquinius Superbus, though 
now enfeebled by age, spurred on his horse 
furiously against him ; but receiving a blow, 
was quickly surrounded by his own men, and 
carried off to a place of safety. On the other 
wing, .Ebutius, the master of the horse, made 
an attack on Octavius Mamilius ; nor was his 
approach unobserved by the Tusculan general, 
who advanced in full career to meet him, and 
each aiming his spear at his antagonist, they 
encountered with such violence, that the arm 
of jEbutius was pierced through, and Mami- 
bus received a wound in his breast ; the latter 
was received by the Latines in their second 
line ; while iEbutius, disabled by the wound 
in his arm from wielding a weapon, retired 
from the fight. The Latine general, not in 
the least dispirited by his wound, continued 
his vigorous exertions ; and perceiving his men 
begin to give ground, sent for a cohort of Ho- 
man exiles, commanded by Lucius the son of 
Tarquinius ; these, fighting under the impulse 
of keen resentment, on account of their having 
been deprived of their property, and of their 
country, kept the battle for some time in 
i suspense. 

XX. The Romans were now on one side 
giving way, when Marcus Valerius, brother of 
Fublicola, observing young Tarquinius, with 
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ostentatious flercenesSj exhibiting his prowess 
in the front of the exiles, and . inflamed with a 
desire of supporting the glory of his house, and 
that those who enjoyed the honour of haying 
expelled the royal family, might also be signa- 
lized by their destruction, set spurs to his horse, 
and with his javelin presented, made towards 
Tarquinius ; Tarquinius avoided this violent 
adversary, by retiring into the body of his ipen, ^ 
and Valerius rashly pushing forward into the 
line of the exiles, was attacked, and run through, 
by some person on one side of him, and as 
the horse’s speed was in no degree checked 
by the wound of the rider, the expiring Ho- 
man sunk to the earth, his arms falling over 
his body. Postumius the dictator, seeing a 
man of such rank slain, the exiles advancing to 
the charge with fierce impetuosity, his owii men 
disheartened and giving way, issued orders tO: 
his cohort, a chosen band which he kept about 
his person as a guard, that they should treat as 
an enemy, every man of their own army whom 
they should see retreating. Meeting danger 
thus on both sides, the Romans, who were 
flying, faced about against the enemy, and re- 
newed the fight ; the dictator’s cohort then, for 
the first time, engaged in battle ; and, with fresh 
strength and spirits, falling on the exiles, who 
were exhausted with fatigue, made great slaugh- 
ter of them. On this occasion another com- 
bat between two general officers took place ; ; 
the Latine general on seeing the cohort of ] 
exiles almost surrounded by the Roman dic- 
tator, ordered several companies from the re- 
serve to follow him instantly to the front j Titus 
Herminius, a lieutenant-general, observing these 
as they marched up, and, among them, knowing 
Mamilius, who was distinguished by his dress 
and arms, encountered him with a strength so 
much superior to what had been shown a little 
before, by the master of the horse, that with 
one blow he slew Mamilius, driving the spear 
through his side. Thus was he victorious ; 
but having received a wound from a javelin, 
while he was stripping the armour from his ad- 
versary’s body, he was carried off to the camp, 
and expired during the first dressing of it. 
The dictator then flew to the cavalry, entreat- 
ing them, as the infantry were now fatigued, to 
dismount and support the engagement ; they 
obeyed his orders, leaped from their horses, flew 
forward to the van, and covering themselves 
with their targets, took post as the front line : 
this instantly revived the courage of the infan- 


[book II* 

try, who saw the young men of the first dis- 
tinction foregoing every advantage in their man- 
ner of fighting, and taking an equal share of 
the danger. By these means, the Latines were 
at length overpowered, their troops were beaten 
from their ground, and began to retreat: the 
horses were then brought up to the cavalry, in 
order that they might pursue the enemy, and 
the line of infantry followed. At this juncture, 
the dictator, omitting no means of engaging the 
aid both of gods and men, is said to have vowed 
a temple to Castor; and to have proclaimed 
rewards to the first and to the second of the 
soldiers who should enter the enemy’s camp ; 
and so great was the ardour of the Romans, 
that they never remitted the impetuosity of the 
charge, by which they had broken the enemy’s 
line, until they made themselves masters of the 
camp. Such was the engagement at the lake 
Regillus. The dictator and master of the 
horse, on their return to the city, were honour- 
ed with a triumph. 

XXL During the three ensuing years, 
[ Y. R. 256. B. C. 496. ] there was neitLer 
war, nor yet a security of lasting peace. The 
consuls were, Quintus Cloelius and Titus Lur- 
tius : then Aiilus Semproniiis and Marcus 
Minutius, [Y. R. 257. B. C. 495 ] in whose 
consulate the temple of Saturn was dedicated, 
and the festival called Saturnalia instituted. 
After them, [7. R. 258. B. C- 494.] Aiilus 
Postumius and Titus Virginiiis were made 
consuls. I find it asserted by some writers, 
that the battle at the lake Regillus was not 
fought until this year, and that A ulus PostU' 
mius, because the fidelity of his colleague was 
doubtful, abdicated the consulship, and was 
then made dictator. Such perplexing mistakes, 
with regard to dates, occur from the magistrates 
being ranged in different order, by different 
I writers, that it is impossible, at this distance of 
time, when not only the facts, but the authors 
who relate them, are involved in the obscurity 
of antiquity, to trace out a regular series of the 
consuls as they succeeded each other, or of the 
transactions as they occurred in each particular 
year. Appius Claudius and Publius Servilius, 
[Y. R. 259. B. C. 49.3.] were next appointed 
to the eonsiilship. This year was rendered 
remarkable by the news of Tarquiriius’s deafh : 
he died at Ciimre, whither, on the reduction of 
the power of the Latines, he had retired for 
refuge, to the tyi'ant Aristodemiis. By this 
news, both the patricians and the commons 
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were MgliJy elated ; liit the former sufered 
their exultation on the occasion to carry them 
to unwarrantable lengths ; and the latter, who. 
until that time, had been treated with the ut- 
most deference, began to feel themselves exposed 
to insults from the nobility. During the same 
year, the colony of Signia, which Tarquinius 
had founded in his reign, was re-established, by 
filling up its number of colonists. The tribes 
of Pome were increased to the number of 
t ye\ty-one. The temple of Mercury was 
dedicated on the ides of May. 

XXIL During these proceedings against 
the Latines, it could hardly be said that there 
was either war or peace with the nation of the 
Volscians ; for, on the one hand, these had 
got troops in readiness, which they would have 
sent to the assistance of the Latines, if the 
Boman dictator had not been so quick in bis 
measures j and, on the other, the Roman had 
used this expedition, in order that he might not 
be obliged to contend against the united forces 
of the Latines and Volscians. In resentment 
of this behaviour, the consuls led the legions into 
the Volscian territory ; the Volscians, who had 
no apprehensions of punishment, for a design 
which had not been put in execution, were con- 
founded at this unexpected proceeding, inso- 
much that, laying aside all thoughts of opposi- 
tion, they gave three hundred hostages, the 
children of the principal persons at Cora and 
Pometia ; in consequence whereof, the legions 
were withdrawn from thence, without having 
come to an engagement. However, in a short 
time after, the Volscians being delivered from 
their fears, resumed their former disposition, 
renewed secretly their preparations for war, and 
prevailed on the Hernicians to join them ; they 
also sent ambassadors through every part of 
Latium, to stir up that people to arms. But 
the Latines were so deeply affected by their 
recent disaster, at the lake Begillus, and so 
highly incensed at any persons attempting to 
persuade them to engage in a war, that they 
even offered violence to the ambassadors ; seiz- 
ing the Volscians, they conducted them to 
Rome, and there delivered them to the consuls, 
with information, that the Volscians and Her- 
nicians were preparing to make war on the 
Romans. The affair being laid before the 
senate, the conduct of the Latines was so ac- 
ceptable to the senators, that they restored to 
them six thousand of the prisoners : and made 
an order, besides, that the new magistrates 
I 


should proceed in the business relative to an 
alliance, a point which had been almost abso- 
lutely refused them. The Latines then highly 
applauded themselves for the part which they 
had acted, and the friends of peaceful mea- 
sures W’ere held in high estimation ; they sent 
to the Capitol a golden crown, as a present to 
Jupiter, and, together with the ambassadors 
and the present, came a great multitude of at- 
tendants, consisting of the prisoners who had 
been sent back to their friends. These pro- 
ceeded to the several houses of the persons, with 
whom each of them had been in servitude, re- 
turned thanks for their generous behaviour and 
treatment of them, during the time of their 
calamity, and formed mutual connections of 
hospitality. Never, at any former time, was 
the Latine nation more closely united to the 
Roman go vernment, by ties both of a public 
and private nature. 

XXIII. But, besides being immediately 
threatened with a Volscian war, the state itself 
was torn in pieces by intestine animosities, 
between the patricians and commons, on ac- 
count principally of persons confined for debt 
these complained loudly, that after fighting 
abroad for freedom and empire, they were made 
prisoners and oppressed by their countrymen 
at home, and that the liberty of the commons 
was more secure in war than in peace, amongst 
their foes than amongst their own countrymen. 
This spirit of discontent, of itself increasing 
daily, was kindled into a flame, by the extra- 
ordinary sufferings of one man. A person far 
advanced in years, whose appearance denoted 
severe distress, threw himself into the forum ; 
his garb was squalid, and the figure of his person 
still more shocking, pale and emaciated to the 
last degree ; besides, a long beard and hair had 
given his countenance a savage appearance : 
wretched as was the plight in which he appear- 
ed, he was known notwithstanding; several 
declared, that he had been centurion in the 


1 If a debtor did not discharge his debt, within thirty 
days after it was demanded, he was summoned before 
the praetor, who gave him up into the hands of the cre- 
ditor. He was kept in chains by him for sixty days > 
and then, on three successive market days, was brought 
to the praetor's tribunal, where a crier proclaimed the 
debt, and, sometimes, wealthy persons redeemed the 
poor, by discharging their debts ; but, if that did not 
happen, tlie creditor, after the third market-day, had a 
right to sell him, or keep him a slave in his oWh house. 
This slavery was afterwards changed into imprison- 
ment. - , 
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army, filled witK compassion for him, 
mentioned publicly many other distinctions, 
which he had obtained in the service ; he him- 
self exhibited scars on his breast, as testimonies 
of his honourable behaviour in several actions. 
To those who inquired the cause of that wretch- 
ed condition, both of his person and apparel, 
(a crowd meantime having assembled round 
Mm, which resembled, in some degree, an as- 
sembly of the people,) he answered, that ‘‘while 
he served in the army during the. Sabine war, 
having not only lost the produce of his farm by 
the depredations of the enemy, but his house 
being burnt, all his goods plundered, his cattle 
driven off, and a tax being imposed at a time so 
distressing to him, he was obliged to run in debt : 
that this debt, aggravated by usury, had con- 
sumed, first, his farm, which he had inheri- 
ted from his father and grandfather ; then, the 
remainder of his substance ,* and, lastly, like a 
pestilence, had reached his person; that he 
had been dragged by a creditor not into ser- 
vitude, but into a house of correction, or 
rather a place of execution. ” He then show- 
ed his back disfigured with the marks of 
fresh stripes : on this sight, after such a relation, 
a great uproar arose ; and the tumult was no 
lor>ger confined to the forum, but spread 
through every pait of the city : those who were j 
then in confinement, and those who had been ; 
released from it, forced their way into the 
public street, and implored the protection of 
their fellow-citizens : there was no spot which 
did not afford a voluntary associate to add to 
the insurrection ; from all quarters they ran in 
bodies, through every street, with great clam- 
our, into the forum. The situation of the 
senators who happened to be there at that time, 
and who fell in the way of this mob, became 
highly perilous, for they would certainly have 
proceeded to violence, had not the consuls, 
Publius Servilius and Appius Claudius, hastily 
interposed their authority; , :To them the mul- 
titude turned their applications ; showed their 
chains, and other marks of wretchedness ; said, 
this was what they had deserved ; and, remind- 
ing them of their former services in war, and 
in various engagements, insisted, with menaces 
rather than supplications, that they should as- 
semble the senate ; they then placed themselves 
round the senate-house, that they might act as 
witnesses, and directors of the councils of gov- 
ernment A very small number of the senators, 
whom chance threw in the way, and these 


against their wdll, attended the consuls : fear 
kept the rest at a distance : so that nothing 
could be done by reason of the thinness of the 
meeting. The populace then conceived an 
opinion, that there was a design to elude their 
demands by delay ; that the absence of certain 
of the senators 'was occasioned, not by chance, 
nor by fear, but by their wishes to obstruct the 
.business ; that the consuls themselves showed a 
backwardness,and that their miseries were mani- 
festly made a matter of mockery. The affair 
had now nearly arrived at such a state, that 
even the majesty of the consuls, it was feared, 
might be insufficient to restrain the rage of the 
I people. At length the senators, beginning to 
doubt, whether they should incur the greater 
danger, by absenting themselves, or by attend- 
ing, came to the senate*; and when, after all this 
delay, a proper number had assembled, not only 
the senators, but even the consuls themselves, 
differed widely in opinion. Appius, a man of 
a violent temper, thought that the riot ought to 
be quelled by the weight of the consular au- 
thority, and that when one or two were taken 
into custody, the rest would be quiet ; Servi- 
lius, more inclined to gentle remedies, main- 
tained that, as the people’s spirits were already 
wound up to such a pitch of ill-humour, it 
would be both the safer and the easier me- 
thod, to bend, than to break them. To add 
to these perplexities, they were threatened with 
still greater peril from another quarter. 

XXIV. Some Latirie horsemen arrived, in 
the utmost haste, with the alarming intel- 
ligence, that the Volsciaus, in hostile array, 
were coming to attack the city ; which news, 
so entirely o])posite were the views of the 
parties into which the state was split, affected 
the patricians and the commons in a very dif- 
ferent manner. The commons exulted with 
joy ; said the gods were coming to take ven- 
geance for the tyranny of the patricians, and 
encouraged each other in the resolution not to 
enrol themselves ; saying, “ it was better that 
all should perish together, than that they should 
be the only victims ; let the patricians serve as 
soldiers ; let the patricians take arms, that 
those who reap the advantages of war, may 
also undergo its severities and hazards.” On 
the other hand, the senate, dejected and con- 
founded on finding themselves thus eiicom- 
passed by dangers, from their countrymen on 
one side, and from the enemy on the other, 
besought the consul Servilius, whose tenqrer 
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was adapted to conciliate the regard of the 
people, that he would find means to extricate 
the commonwealth from the dreadful appre- 
hensions with which it was beset. Whereupon 
the consul, dismissing the sejiate, went forth to 
the assembly of the people j there he assured 
them, that the senators were solicitous that 
care should be taken of the interest of the 
commons ; but that their ‘‘ fears for the safety 
of the commonwealth, in general, had inter- 
rupted their deliberations, concerning that part 
of the state, which, though it must be allowed 
to be the largest, was still but a part 5 nor 
could they, while the enemy was just at the 
gates, allow any business to take place of the 
necessary provisions for the war ; nor, even if 
they were allowed a little respite, would it be 
either for the honour of the commons, to have 
refused to take arms in defence of their country, 
unless on condition of first receiving hire for 
it; nor could it fail of injuring the reputation 
of the senators themselves, if they should ap- 
pear to have now applied their attention to the 
good of their countrymen, through fear, rather 
than afterwards through inclination. ” He gave 
proof of Ms sincerity in this discourse, by an 
edict, whereby he ordained, that “no person 
should hold any Roman citizen in bonds or 
confinement, so as to prevent his giving in his 
name to the consuls; that no person should 
take possession, or make sale, of the goods of 
a soldier, while upon service ; nor detain in 
custody either his children or grandchildren,” 
On the publication of this edict, such debtors 
under arrest, as were present, instantly gave in 
their names, and crowds of others, in every part 
of the city, rushing out of their conflnemetit, 
when the creditors had no longer a right to de- 
tain them, ran together to the forum, to take 
the military oath : these composed a large body 
uf troops, and none, during the Volscian war, 
displayed a greater share of bravery and activity. 
The consul led out his army against the en- 
emy, and pitched his camp at a small distance 
from theirs. 

XXV. The following night, the Volscians, 
expecting great advantages from the dissensions 
of the Romans, approached their camp, in 
hopes that, in the surrounding darkness, some 
might desert or betray their posts. They were, 
however, perceived by the sentinels ; the troops 
were called up, and, the signal being given, 
they ran to arms ; and by these means frustrated 
the attempt of the Volscians : the remainder 


of the night was dedicated to repose by both 
parties. Next day, at the first dawn, the Voi- 
scians, having filled up the trenches, assaulted 
the rampart, and were proceeding to demolish 
the fortifications on every side, when the con- 
sul, having delayed for some time in order to 
try the temper of his men, though called on 
from all sides, and particularly by the debtors, 
to give the signal, at length, on finding their 
ardour so great, issued the order for sullying, 
and sent forth his troops, eager for the fight. 
At the first onset, the enemy were immediate- 
ly routed, and their rear harassed in their re- 
treat, as far as the infantry were able to pursue ; 
while the cavalry, not suffering them to recover 
from their consternation, drove them to their , 
camp. In a little time, the camp itself was 
surrounded by the legions ; and the Volscians 
not having courage enough left to make a stand 
there, it was taken and plundered. Next day, 
the legions were led to Suessa Pometia, whi- 
ther the enemy had retreated, and shortly after 
the town was taken, and given uj) to the troops 
to be plundered ; by these means, the needy 
soldiers were in some measure relieved. The 
consul, having acquired great glory, led back his 
victorious army to Rome, As he was prepar- 
ing for his departure, ambassadors came to him 
from the Volscians of Ecetra, who, after the 
taking of Pometia, felt apprehensions for their 
own safety : these had peace granted them by 
decree of the senate, but were deprived of their 
lands. 

XXVI* Immediately after, the Sabines 
also caused an alarm at Rome ; but it was, in 
fact, a tumult rather than a war. An account 
was brought by night to the city, that a Sabine 
army were plundering the country, and had ad- 
vanced as far as the river Anio, and that 
they were ravaging and burning all the innns in 
that neighbourhood, Aulus Postumiiis, who 
had been dictator in the Latine war, was in- 
stantly despatched thither with all the cavalry, 
and the consul Servilius followed with a chosen 
body of foot. The greater part of the strag- 
glers were cut off by the cavalry ; nor was the 
main body of the Sabines capable of resist- 
ing the infantry on their approach ; fatigued 
both by tbeir march and by collecting booty, a 
great nunrber of them in the country-houses, 
overcharged with meat and wine, had scarcely 
strength sufficient to enable them to fiy. Thus 
was this Sabine war finished within the same 
night in which the first account of it had -been 


received. The next day, while sanguine hopes 
were entertained that peace with all her neigh- 
bours was now securely established, ambassa- 
dors came to the senate from the Auruncians, 
denouncing war, unless the troops were with- 
drawn from the territories of the Volscians:' 
the army of the Auruncians had set out from 
Home, at the same time with the ambassadors : 
and intelligence arriving, that it had been seen 
not far from Aricia, it excited such an alarm 
among the Romans, that neither could the 
senate be consulted in a regular manner, nor 
could they, while busy themselves in taking up 
arms, give a peaceable answer to those who 
were advancing against them. The troops 
marched to Aricia, and not far from thence 
meeting with the enemy, came to a general en- 
gagement, which, without further contest, put 
an end to the war. 

XXVII. When the Auruncians Were de- 
feated, the Romans, having vanquished so many 
different powers, within the space of a few days, 
expected the fulfilment of the promises made 
them by the consuls,andstrengthened by the en- 
gagements of the senate. But i\ppius, insti- 
gated both by his own natural haughtiness, and 
a desire to undermine the credit of his colleaguej 
issued his decrees on suits between debtor and 
creditor, with all possible severity ; in conse- 
quence of which, both those who had for- 
merly been in confinement,^ were delivered up 
to their creditors, and others also were taken 
into custody. When this happened to be the 
case of any of the soldiers, he appealed to the 
other consul ; a crowd gathered about Servi- 
lius, reminded him of his promises, upbraided 
him with their services in war, and the scars 
which they had received j insisted , that he 
should lay the affair before the sente; and 
that, as consul, he should support his country- 
men, and, as general, his soldiers. The consul 
was affected by these remonstrances ; but cir- 
cumstances obliged him to decline interfering, 
not only his colleague, but the whole faction 
of the nobles, having gone so violently into 
opposite measures. By thus acting a middle 
pait, he neither avoided the hatred of the com- 
mons, nor procured the esteem of the patri- 
cians ; the latter, considering him as destitute 
of the firmness becoming his office, and as too ' 
fond of popular applause, while the former 
looked upon him as a deceiver ; and it shortly 
appeared that he was become no less odious 
than Appius. A contest happened between 


the consuls, as to wdiicli of them should dedi- 
cate the temple of Mercury. The senate re- 
fused to decide the matter, and referred it to 
the people, passing a vote that to whichever 
of them the dedication should be granted, the 
same should preside over the markets, should 
institute a college of merchants, and join the 
pontiff in the performance of the ceremonies 
usual on such occasions. The people gave the 
honour of the dedication to Marcus Bsetorius, 
a centurion of the first rank, showing plainly 
that they acted thus, not merely out of respect 
to the person, on whom they conferred an 
office of higher dignity than became his station, 
but with design to affront the consuls. This 
threw the patricians, and one of the consuls 
particularly, into a rage ; but the commons 
had now assumed a greater degree of courage, 
and began to prosecute their measures in a 
very different method from that in which they 
had set out. Having given up all hopes of 
protection from the consuls and the senate, 
whenever they saw a debtor led to the court, 
they flew together from all quarters ; so that 
neither could the sentence of the consul be 
heard amidst their noise and clamours, nor 
when it was pronounced did any one obey it. 
All was managed by force ; and the whole 
dread and danger, with respect to their free- 
dom, was transferred from the debtors to the 
creditors, who, standing single, were abused 
by the multitude, under the very eye of the 
consul. To add to the perplexity of the se- 
nate, the alarm was spread of an attack being 
intended by the Sabines; and, orders being 
issued for levying troops, not a man gave in 
his name. Meanwhile Appius, in a rage, in- 
veighed bitterly against ^the criminal lenity of 
his colleague, saying, that, by his popular 
silence, he was betraying the commonwealth ; 
and that, besides refusing to enforce the laws 
with respect to creditors, he neglected also to 
execute the decree of the senate, for levying 
troops. He declared that “ the interest of 
the state was not yet entirely deserted, nor the 
consular office yet stripped of its authority; 
that he himself would stand .forth singly, and 
vindicate his own dignity, and that of the 
senate.” Though surrounded by the multi- 
tude which assembled daily, and were of a 
temper too violent to be controlled, he ordered 
one of the principal ringleaders of the mob to 
be apprehended. When the lictors laid hold 
of him, he appealed ; but the consul would 
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not; at first, allow the appeal, there being no 
doubt wbat the sentence of the people would 
be. His obstinacy, however, was at length 
overcome, more by the advice and influence 
of the nobility, than by the clamours of the 
people ; so firmly did he withstand the indig- 
nation of the multitude. From this time, the 
evil daily gained ground, showing itself not 
only in open expressions of discontent, but, 
what was much more pernicious, in secret 
meetings and private cabals. At length these 
consuls, so odious to the people, went out of 
office, Appius in high favour with the patri- 
cians, Serviliiis with neither party. 

XXVIII. Next entered on the consulship, 
[Y. K. 260. B. C. 492.] Aiilus Virginias and 
Titus Vetusius. The people now, not being 
able to judge what sort of consuls they were to 
bave, took care to form nightly meetings, some 
on the Esquiline, others on the Aventine 
mount, in order that their proceedings might 
not be confused, by their being obliged to adopt 
measures hastily in the forum, and to act, on 
every occasion, at random, and without a plan. 
The consuls, considering this as a very danger- 
ous proceeding, which it really was, proposed 
it to the consideration of the senate, but were 
not allowed, after proposing it, to take the votes 
regularly, a gi'eat tumult arising on the mention 
of it among the senators, who exclaimed, and 
expressed the highest indignation at the con- 
suls attempting to throw on that body the odi- 
um of an affair which ought to have been quel- 
led by the consular authority. They told them, 
that if there really had been magistrates in 
the commonwealth, there would have been 
no council at Rome, but the public one. At 
present the government was divided and dis- 
persed into a thousand senate-houses and as- 
semblies, some meetings being held on the 
Esquiline mount, others on the Aventine. 
That they had no doubt, but one man, such 
as Appius Claudius, would have dispersed 
those meetings in a moment’s time.” The 
consuls, on receiving this rebuke, asked the 
senate, what then they would have them do ? 
for they were resolved, they said, to act with 
all the activity and vigour which the senate 
might recommend. A decree then passed that 
they should enforce the levies with the utmost 
strictness ; for that the commons were grown 
insolent through want of employment. Dis- 
missing the senate, the consuls mounted the 
tribunal, and cited the younger citizens by their 


name. No answer being made, the multitude 
which stood round, like a general assembly, de- 
clared that the commons could be no longer 
deceived ; and that not a single soldier should be 
raised, until the public engagements were ful- 
filled. That every man must have his liberty 
restored, before arms were put into his hands, 

I that the people might be convinced they were 
to fight for their coutitiy and fellow-citizens, 
not for their masters.” The consuls saw clear- 
ly enough what the senate expected from them ; 
but of those who spoke with the greatest vehe- 
mence within the walls of the senate-house, not 
one was present to stand the brunt of the con- 
tests, and every thing threatened a desperate 
one \vith the commons. It was resolved, 
therefore, before they should proceed to extre- 
mities, to consult the senate again ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that all the younger sen- 
ators rushed up hastily to the seats of the con- 
suls, desiring them to abdicate the consulship, 
and lay down a command which they wanted 
spirit to support. 

XXIX. Having made sufficient trial of the 
dispositions of both sides, the consuls at length 
spoke out ; “ Conscript fathers, lest ye should 
hereafter say that ye were not forewarned, 
know that a dangerous sedition 5s ready to 
break out. We demand that those who are 
the most forward to censure us for inactivity, 
may assist us by their presence, while we hold 
the levy. We will proceed in the business in 
such a manner as shall be approved by the most 
strenuous advocates for vigorous measures, 
since such is your pleasure.” They then went 
back to the tribunal, and ordered, purposely, 
one of those, who were within view, to be 
cited : finding that he stood mute, and that a 
number of people had formed in a circle round 
him, to prevent any force being used, the con- 
suls sent a lictor to him, who being driven back, 
those of the senators who attended the consuls 
exclaiming against the insolence of such beha- 
viour, flew down from the tribunal to assist the 
lictor. The populace then, quitting the lictor, 
to whom they had offered no other opposition 
than that of hindering him from making the 
seizure, directed their force against the sena- 
tors ; but the consuls interposing quickly, put 
an end to the scuffle, in which, as neither stones 
nor weapons had been used, there was more 
clamour and rage than mischief. The senate, . 
called tumultuously together, proceeded in a 
manner still more tumultuous j those who had 
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been beaten, demanding an inquiry into the 
affair ; and the most violerit” of them endeav- 
ouring to carry their point by clamour and 
noise, rather than by vote. At length, when 
their rage had somewhat subsided, the consuls, 
reproaching them with being equally disorderly, 
in the senate-house as in the forum, began 
to collect the votes. There were three dil- 
ferent opinions; Publius Virginius thought 
that “ the case did not extend to the whole | 
body of the commons, and that those only were 
to be considered, who, relying on the promises 
of the consul Publius Servilius, had served in ^ 
the Volscian, Aiiruncian, and Sabine wars i 
Titus Largius was of opinion, that the pre- 
sent juncture required something more than the 
making a return for services performed; that 
the whole body of the commons were over- 
whelmed with debt, nor could the progress of 
the evil be stopped, unless the advantages of the 
whole were attended to. On the contrary, if 
distinctions were made, this would add fuel to 
the dissensions, instead of extinguishing them.” 
Appius Claudius, whose temper, naturally harsh, 
was roused to a degree of ferocity by his hatred 
to the commons on the one hand, and the ap- 
plause of the patricians on the other, affirmed 
that all these disturbances were excited, not 
by the people’s sufferings, but their licentious- 
ness; and that the commons were actuated 
by a spirit of wantonness, rather than by re- 
sentment of injuries : this was the consequence 
of giving them a right to appeal ; for all that a ! 
consul could do, was to threaten, he could not 
command, when people are allowed to appeal to 
those who have been accomplices in their trans- 
gressions. Come, said he, let us create a dic- 
tator, from whom there is no appeal ; this ihad- 
ness, which has set the whole state in a £ame, 
will quickly sink into silence. Let me then 
see, who will strike a lictor, when he knows 
that the very person whose dignity he insults, 
has the sole and entire disposal of his person 
and of his life.” 

XXX. To many, the expedient recom- 
inended by Appius appeared too rough and vio- 
lent, and justly so ; on the other hand, the pro- 
positions of Virginius and Largius were con- 
sidered as tending to establish a bad precedent ; 
particularly that of Largius, which was utterly 
subversive of all credit. The advice of Vir- 
ginius was deemed to be the farthest from ex- 
cess on either side, and a just medium between 
the other two. But, through the spirit of fac^ 
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tion, and men's regard to their private interests, 
(things which ever did and ever will impede 
the public councils,) Appius prevailed, and was 
I himself very near being created dictator ; which 
proceeding, beyond any other, would have highly 
disgusted the commons, at a very critical junc- 
ture, when the Volscians, the ^quans, and 
the Sabines, happened to be all in arms at the 
same time. But the consuls and the elder part 
of the senate took care that a command in itself 
uncontrollable, should be intrusted to a person 
of a mild disposition ; and accordingly they 
chose for dictator Manius Valerius, son of 
Volesus. Although the commons saw that 
the dictator was created in opposition to them, 
yet, as by his brother’s law, they enjoyed the 
privilege of appeal, they dreaded nothing harsh 
or overbearing from that family. Their hopes 
were farther encouraged by an edict which the 
dictator published, of the same tenor in general 
with the edict of the consul Servilius ; but as 
they thought that they had now securer grounds 
of coniidence, both in the man himself, and in v 
the power with which he was invested, they 
desisted from the contest, and gave in their ^ * 
names. Ten legions were completed, a force 
greater than had ever been raised before ; of 
these, three were assigned to eacli of the con- 
suls, the other four were commanded by the 
dictator. War could now be no longer de- 
ferred ; the Alquans had invaded the terri- 
tories of the Latines ; and these by their am- 
bassadors petitioned the senate, that they would 
either send troops to protect them, or permit 
them to take arms themselves, to defend their 
frontiers. It was judged the safer method to 
defend the Latines without their own assistance, 
than to allow them to handle arms again : the f 
consul ^^tusius was therefore sent thither, who ^ 
put an end to the depredations. The iEqimns 
retired from the plains, and provided for their 
safety on the tops of the mountains, relying 
more on the situation than on their arms. The 
other consul who marched against the I'^'cLscians, 
not choosing that his time should be wasted in 
like manner, used every means, particularly by 
ravaging the country, in order to provoke the 
enemy to approach nearer, and to hazard an en- 
gagement. They were drawn up in order of ^ 
battle in a plain between the two camps, each X 
party before their own rampart. The Vol- 
scians had considerably the advantage in point 
of numbers ; they therefore advanced to the 
fight, in a careless manner, as if despising the 
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f enemy. Tiie Homan consul did not suifer his who considered the disadvantage of the ground 

I troops to move, nor to return the shout, hut which the troops had to traverse ; but tlie 

i ordered them to stand, with their javelins fixed soldiers accusing him of protracting the busi- 

f A ground, and as soon as the enemy should ness, in order that the dictator might go out of 

r come within reach,- then to exert at once their office before they should return to the city, atid 
utmost efforts, and decide the affair with their so his promises fall to the ground -without ef- 
' swords. The Volscians, fatigued with run- feet, as had those of the former consul, they 

; ning and shouting, rushed upon the Romans, at length prevailed on him to march up his 

ivliom they believed to be benumbed with army, at all hazards, against the steep of the 
fear ; but when they found a vigorous resis- moimtmn. Hash as this undertaking was, 
tance, and the swords glittering before their yet, through the cowardice of the enemy, it 
t eyes, struck with consternation, just as if they was crowned with success ; for, before a wea- 

had hilleiflhto an ambuscade, they turned their pon could be thrown, struck with amazement 
' backs: nor had they strength left to enable at the boldness of the Homans, they abandoned 

; ■' them to make their escape, having exhausted their camp, which they had .fixed in a very 

it by advancing to the battle in full speed, strong position, and ran down precipitately 
The Romans, on the other hand, having stood into the valleys, on the opposite side ; there 
quiet during the first part of the engagement, the Homans gained a bloodless victory, and 
had their vigour fresh, and easily overtaking abundance of booty. Though their arms were 
the wearied fugitives, took their camp by as- thus attended with success, in three different 
sault, and pursuing them, as they fled from quarters, neither patricians nor commons were 
thence to Velitrae, the victors and the van- free from anxiety respecting the issue of their 
quished composing, as it were, but one body, domestic affairs. With such powerful influ- 
— 4 rushed iiito the city together. People of every ence, and with such art also, had the lenders 
. I kind were put to the sword, without distinc- of money concerted their measures, that they 
tion, and there was more blood spilt than even were able to disappoint not only the commons, 
in the fight : a small number only, who threw but even the dictator himself t for Valerius, on 
down their aims, obtained quarter. the return of the consul Vetusius, took care 

XXXI. While these things passed in the that the first business which came before the 
country of the Volscians, the Sabines, who senate should be that of the people, who had 
were by far the most formidable enemy, w’ere returned home victorious ; and proposed the 
routed, put to flight, and beaten out of their question, what did they think proper to be 
camp by the dictator. lie had at first, by a done with respect to the persons confined for 
charge of his cavalry, thrown the centre of the debt? and when they refused to take the mat- 
enemy’s line into disorder ; which, while they ter into consideration, he said, My endea- 
extended their wungs too far, had not been siif. vours to restore concord are, I see, displeasing 
i^__ficiently strengthened by a proper depth of files, to you; believe me when I solemnly declare, 
Before they could recover from this confusion, that the time will shortly come when you will 
the infantry fell upon them, and continued wish, that the commons of Rome had just such 
their attack, without intermission, until they patrons as I am ; as to myself, I will neither 
made themselves mavSters of their camp, and be the means of farther disappointments to the 
put a conclusion to the war. Since the battle hopes of my countrymen, nor will I hold the 
at the lake Regillus, there had not been cb- office of dictator without efiect. Intestine dis- 
tained, in those times, a more glorious victory cord and foreign wars made it necessary for the 
than this : the dictator entered the city in commonw'ealtli to have such a magistrate : 
triumph, and besides the accustomed honours, peace has been procured abroad, at home it is 
there was a place in the circus assigned to him not suffered to take place : it is my determina- 
and his posterity, for a seat, and a curule chair tion then, in time of sedition, to appear in the 
fixed in it. From the vanquished Volscians character of a private citizen, rather than that 
y the lands of the district of Veiitne were taken, of dictator,” Then withdrawing from the se- 
^ for wdiich inhabitants were sent from the city, nate-house, he abdicated the dictatorship. The 
and a colony established there. Soon after case appeared to the commons, as if he had re- 
tbis, a battle was fought with the H5quans, signed his office out of .resentment of the treat- 
against the inclination indeed of the consul, ment shown to them, and therefore, as if he 
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had fulfilled his engagements, it not having been i 
his fault that they were not fulfilled, they at- 
tended him, as he retired to his house, with 
approbation and applause. 

XXXIL The senate were then seized with 
apprehensions, that if the citizens should be 
discharged from the army, their secret cabals 
and conspiracies woiud he renewed ; wherefore, 
supposing that, though the levy was tnade by 
the dictator, yet as the soldiers had sworn obe- 
dience to the consuls, they were still bound by 
that oath, they ordered the legions, under the pre- 
text of hostilities being renewed bythe^qiians, 
to be led out of the city ; which step served 
only to hasten the breaking out of the sedition. 
It is said, that the plebeians, at first, entertain- 
ed thoughts of putting the consuls to death# in 
order that they might be thereby discharged 
from the oath ; but being afterwards informed, 
that no religious obligation could be dissolved 
by an act of wickedness, they, by the advice of 
a person called Sicinus, retired, without wait- 
ing for orders from the consuls, to the sacred 
mount, beyond the river Anio, about three 
miles from the city. This account is more 
generally credited, than that given by Piso, 
who says, the secession was made to the Aven- 
tine. In this place, without any commander, 
having fortified their camp with a rampart and 
trench, they remained quiet for several days,, 
taking nothing from any one but necessary 
subsistence, neither receiving norgiving offence. 
Great was the consternation in the city; all 
was fearful suspense and mutual apprehension : 
the plebeians, who were left behind by their 
brethren, dreaded the violence of the patricians ; 
the patricians dreaded the plebeians who remain- 
ed in the city, not knowing whether they ought 
to wish for their stay, or for their departure ; 
but “how long could it be supposed that the 
multitude which had seceded, would remain 
inactive? And what would be the conse- 
quence, if, in the meantime, a foreign \var 
should break out ? No glimpse of hope could 
they see left, except in concord between the I 
citizens, which must be re-established in the 
state on any terras, w^hether fair or unfair.” 
They determined, therefore, to send, as ambas- 
sador to the plebeians, Menenius Agrippa, a 
man of eloquence, and acceptable to the com- 
mons, because he had been originally one of 
their body. Pie, being admitted into the camp, 
is said to have related to them the following 
fable, delivered in antiquated language, and an 
uncouth style ; — “ At a time when the mem- 


bers of the human body did not, as at present, 
all unite in one plan, but each member had its 
own scheme, and its own language ; the other 
parts were provoked at seeing that the fruits of 
all their care, of all their toil and service, were 
applied to the use of the belly ; and that the 
belly meanwhile remained at its ease, and did 
nothing but enjoy the pleasures provided for it 5 
on this they conspired together, that the hand 
should not bring food to the mouth, nor the 
mouth receive it if offered, nor the teeth chew 
it. While they wished, by these angry mea- 
sures, to subdue the belly through hunger, the 
members themselves, and the w'hole body, 
were, together with it, reduced to the last stage 
of decay; from thence it appeared that the 
office of the belly itself was not confined to a 
slothful indolence; that it not only received 
nourishment, but supplied it to the others, con- 
veying to every part of the body, that blood, on 
! which depend our life and vigour, by distribut- 
ing it equally through the veins, after having 
brought it to perfection by digestion of the 
food.” Applying this to the present case, and 
showing what similitude there was between 
the dissension of the members, and the resent- 
ment of the commons against the patricians, he 
made a considerable impression on the people’s 
minds. 

XXXIII. A negotiation was then opened 
for a reconciliation ; and an accommodation 
was effected, on the terms, that the plebeians 
should have magistrates of their own, invested 
with inviolable privileges, who might have 
power to afford them protection against the 
consuls : and that it should not be lawful for 
any of the patricians to hold that office. Ac- 
cordingly, there were two tribunes of the com- 
mons created, Caius Licinius, and Lucius 
Albinius; and these created three colleagues 
to themselves, among whom was Sicinius, the 
adviser of the secession : but wdio the other 
two w''ere, is not agreed : some say, that there 
were only two tribunes created on the sacred 
mount, and that the devoting law^ \vas paKSsed 


1 Which declared, that any person wlio should violate 
the person or privileges of a plebeian tribune, should be 
devoted to Ceres, with his property; and any one 
might put him to death with impunity. These tribunes, 
at their first institution, could not properly be called 
magistrates, having no particular tribunal, nor any 
jurisdiction over their fi^llow- citizens. Dressed like 
private men, and attended only by one officer, or beadle, 
called Viator, they sat on a bench without the senate, 
into which they were not admitted, except when the 
consuls required their attendance, to give their opinion 
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there. [Y. R. 261. B. C. 4.91.] Bwing 
the secesvsion of the commons, Spurius Cassius 
and Postumus Cominius entered on the 
consulship. In their consulate the treaty 
with the Latines was concluded ; for the 'pur- ' 
pose of ratifying this, one of the consuls re- 
mained at Rome, and the other, being sent 
with an army against the Volscians, defeated 
and put to flight those of Antiiim j and, having 
driven them into the town of Longula, pur- 
sued the blow, and made himself master of the 
town. He afterwards took Polusca, another 
town belonging to the same people ; then with 
all his force attacked Corioli. There was then 
in the camp, among others of the young no- 
bility, Cains Marcius, a youth of quick judg- 
ment and lively courage, who was afterwards 
surnaraed Coriolarius. The Roman army, 
while engaged in the siege of Corioli, applying 
their whole attention to the garrison, which 
they kept shut up in the town, without any 
fear of an attack from \vithout, were assaulted 
on a sudden by the Yolsciari legions, W’ho had 
marched thither from Aiitiiim, and at the same 
time the enemy sallied out from the town : 
Marcius happened to be then on guard, and 
being supported by a chosen body of men, he 
not only repelled the attack of the sallying 

. party, but rushed furiously in at the open gate ; 

and, putting all to the sword in that part of the 
city, laid hold of the iirst fire which he foundj 
and threw it on the houses adjoining the wall j 
on which the shouts of the townsmen mingling 
with the cries of the women and children oc- 
casioned by the first fright, served both to add 
courage to the Romans, and to dispirit the 


on some affair which concerned the interest of the ple- 
beians. Their sole function was to protect the plebeians 
by interposing in case of any grievance or imposition at- 
tempted by their superiors j and their power extended 
iH) farther than one mile round the city. Yet they 
afterwards found means, under various pretences, and 
by almost imperceptible degrees, to draw to themselves, 
and to the commons, the larger share of the power of 
government; introducing a great degree of democracy 
into the polity of the state, which, since the expulsion 
of the kings, had been a kind of aristocra<*y. They were 
not allowed to be absent from the city one whole dej', 
except during the Latine festivals, and were obliged to 
keep their doors open, night and day, to admit com- 
plainants. At the same time were elected two other 
plebeian officers, called assistants to the tribunes ; hut 
being afterwards charged with the care of the public 
buildings, and the cogiu7,ance of a like nature, which 
had before belonged to the consuls, they got the title 
jEdiles ; (ad sedibus curandis,) from inspecting the pub- 
lic edifices. 

I. 


Volscians, as they perceived that the town was 
taken which they had come to relieve. By this 
means the Aolscians of Antiura were defeated, 
and the town of Corioli taken ; and so entirely 
did the glory of Marcius eclipse the fame of the 
consul, that, were it not that the treaty with the 
Latines, being engraved on a brazen pillar, re- 
mained to testify that it was ratified by Spurius 
Cassius alone, the other consul being absent, 
it Would not have been remembered that Pos- 
tumus Cominius was appointed to conduct the 
war. This year died Merienliis Agrippa, 
through the whole course of his life equally 
beloved by the patricians and the plebeians ; 
and, after the .secession, still more endeared to 
the latter. This man, who, in the character of 
mediator and umpire, had re-established con- 
cord among his countrymen, the ambassador of 
the senate to the plebeians, the person who 
brought back the Roman commons to the city, 
was not possessed of property sufficient for the 
expense of a funeral. He was buried at the 
charge of the commons, by a contribution of a 
sextans® from each person. 

XXXIV. The consuls who succeeded were 
Titus Greganius and Publius Minucius. 
During this year, [Y. R. 262. B. 0. 4.90.] 
when the state was undisturbed by foreign 
wars, and the dissentions at home had been 
healed, a more grievous calamity of another 
nature fell upon it ; at first a scarcity of pro- 
visions, occasioned by the lands lying imtiiled 
during the secession of the commons 5 and 
afterwards, a famine, not less severe than what 
is felt in a besieged city. This without doubt 
would have increased to such a degree that the 
slaves, and also many of the commons, must 
have perished, had not the consuls taken mea- 
sures to remedy it, by sending to all quarters 
to buy up corn ; not only into Etruria cn the 
coast to the right of Ostia, and by permission 
of the Volscians, along the coast on the left as 
far as Cum®, but even to Sicily; for the ha- 
tred entertained against them by their neigh- 
bours, compelled them thus to look for aid to 
distant countries. After a quantity of corn had 
been purchased at Cumae, the ships were de- 
tained % the tyrant Aristodemus, as the pro- 
perty of the Tarquinii, whose heir he was* 
Among the Volscians, and in the Pomptine 
district, it could not even be purchased, the 
persons employed in that business being in dan- 
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ger of tlieir lives from tlie violence of the in- 
habitants. From Etruria, some corn was 
conveyed by the Tiber, by which the people 
were supported. At this unseasonable time, 
while thus distressed by , the scarcity, they 
were in danger of being farther harassed by 
war, had not a most destructive pestilence 
attacked the Volscians, when they w^ere just 
ready to commence hostilities. By this dread- 
ful calamity the enemy were so dispirited, 
that, even after it had abated, they could noc 
entirely rid their minds of the terror which :t 
had occasioned. Besides, the Homans not only 
augmented the numbers in their settlement at 
Velitrie, hut sent a new colony into the moun- 
tains of Norba, to serve as a barrier in the 
Bomptine territory. In the succeeding con- 
sulate of Marcus Minucius and Aulus Sempro- 
nius, [Y. R. 263. B.C. 4<89.] a great quantity 
of corn was brought from Sicily, and it Was 
debated in the senate, at what price it should be 
given to the commons. Many were ot opinion, 
thatnow was the time to humble the 
and to recover those rights which, by thte se- 
cession and violence, had been extt^i^d from 
the patricians; Marcius Coriolanus particu- 
larly, an avowed enemy of the power of the 
tribunes, said, “ If they wish to have provi. 
sions at the usual price, let them restore to 
the patricians their former rights: why am I 
obliged, after being sent under the yoke, after 
being ransomed, as it were, from robbers, to 
behold plebeian magistrates, to behold Sici- 
iiius invested with power and authority? Shall 
I submit to such indignities longer than neces- 
sity comj[)eIs me ? Shall I, who could not en- 
dure Tarquiiiius on the throne, endure Sicinius ? 
Let him novv secede, let him call away the 
commons : the road is open to the sacred mount, 
and to other hills : let them carry off the corn 
from our lands, as they did two years ago : let | 
thein make the best of the present state of the 
market, wdiich they have occasionedby their own 
madness. I affirm with confidence, that fvhen 
they are brought to reason by their present 
sufferings, they will themselves become tillets 
of the lands, rather than take arms and secede, 
to prevent their being tilled.” Whether such a 
measure were expedient, is not now easy to say ; 
but, in my opinion, it was very practicable for the 
patricians, by insisting on terms for lowering the 
price of provisions, to have freed themselves 
from the tribun itiau pow*er, and every other re- 
sti’aint imposed on them against their will. 


XXXV. The method proposed appeared to 
the senate to be too harsh, and incensed the 
commons to such a degree, that they were very 
near having recourse to arms. They complain- 
ed, that, as if they were enemies, attempts 
were made to destroy them by famine : that 
they were defrauded of food and sustenance; 
that the foreign corn, the only support which, 
unexpectedly, fortune had given them, was to 
be snatched out of their mouths, unless the 
tribunes were surrendered up in bonds to Caius 
Marcius ; unless he were gratified by the per- 
sonal sufferings of the Roman commons : anew 
kind of executioner had come forward, who 
gave them no alternative but death or slavery.** 
They would have proceeded to violence against 
him as he came out of the senate-house, bad 
not the tribunes very opportunely summoned 
him to a trial. This suppressed their rage, 
when every one saw himself a Judge, and em- 
powered to decide on the life and death of his 
foe.,. At first, Marcius heard the threats of the 
tribunes with scorn : The authority given 
' to their office,” he said, “ extended only to the 
affording protection, not to the inflicting qf 
punishment. That they were tribunes of lie'"' 
commons, not of the patricians.” But the 
whole body of the commons had taken up the 
cause with such implacable animosity, that the 
patricians were under the necessity of devoting 
one victim to punishment for the general safety. 
They struggled, however, notwithstanding the 
weight of the public hatred which they had to 
contend with, and not only each particular 
member, but the whole collective body exerted 
their utmost efforts ; and first they tried> 
whether, by posting their clients in divers places 
convenient for the purpose, they could not deter 
the several plebeians from attending the meet- 
ings and cabals, and thereby put a stop to far- 
ther proceedings. Afterwards they all came 
forth in a body, addressing the commons with 
entreaties and supplications; one would have 
thought that every patrician was going to stand 
Ms trial. . They besought them, if they did not 
think proper to acquit Marcius as innocent, yet 
considering him as guilty, to grant as a favour 
on their request, the pardon of one citizen, one 
senator, tlowever, as he himself did not appear 
on the day appointed, they persisted in their re- 
sentment. He was condemned in his absence, 
and went into exile to the Volscians, uttering* 
menaces against his country, and breathing al- 
ready the resentment of an enemy. The Volsci- 


ans received hiiii ki ndly, and daily increased tkeir 
attention and respect, in proportion as they had. 
opportunities of observing the violence of his 
anger towards his countrymen, against whom he 
would often utter complaints, and even threats. 
He lodged in the house of Attiiis Tullus, who 
was then the man of by far greatest consequence 
among the Volscians, and an inveterate enemy 
to the Romans : so that the one, being stimu- 
lated by an old animosity, the other, by a fresh 
resentment, they began to concert schemes for 
bringing about a war with Rome. They judged, 
however, that it would be a difficult matter to 
prevail on their people to hike arms, which 
they had so often tried without success j that, 
by the many wars which they had sustained at 
different times, and lately by the loss of their 
young men in the pestilence, their spirits were 
broken * and that it was necessary to miike use 
of art, in order tliat their hatred, which had 
now lost its keenness through length of time, 
might be thereby whetted anew. 

XXXVI. It happened that preparations 
were then making at Rome for a repetition of 
the great games. The reason of repeating them 
was this : on the morning of the day when the 
games were to have been celebrated, before 
the shows began, a master of a family, after 
Ia.shing his slave loaded with a neck yoke, had 
driven him across the middle of the circus j the 
games were afterwards exhibited, as if this 
affair bad no relation to religion. Some short 
time after, Titus Atinius, a plebeian, had a 
dream ; he imagined Jupiter to have said to 
him, that the dancer, who performed previ- 
ously to the games, had been displeasing to 
him, and unless those games were repeated, 
and that, in a magnificent manner, the city 
would be in danger; and ordered him to go 
and toll this to the consuls.” Although the 
man’s mind was under the influence of a con- 
siderable degree of superstition, yet the awe 
which he felt at the high dignity of the magis- 
trates, and his own apprehensions lest he should 
be treated by them, and the public, as an object 
of ridicule, overcame his religious fears : this 
delay cost him dear ; for within a few days he 
lost his son ; and, lest the cause of that sudden ‘ ■ 
disaster should be doubtful, while he was over- 
whelmed wdth grief, the same phantom appeared 
to him in his sleep, and seemed to ask him, 

** whether he had gotten a suflicient reward for 
his contempt of the deity?” telling him that 
a still greater awaited him, unless he went 


immediately and delivered the message to the 
consuls.” This made a deeper impression on 
his mind, but yet he hesitated and delayed, un- 
til at length he was attacked by a grievous 
disorder, a stroke of the palsy. He then 
submitted to the admonitions of the divine dis- 
pleasure : and, wearied out by his past suffer- 
ings, and the apprehension of others which 
threatened him, he called a council of bis inti- 
mte friends ; and, after acquainting them with 
the several things which he had seen and heard, 
and wdth Jupiter’s having appeared to him so 
often in his sleep, and likewise the anger and 
threats of the deity, so speedily fulfilled in the 
calamities which had befallen him, he was, in 
pursuance of the clear and unanimous opinion 
of all present, carried in a litter into the forum, 
to the consuls : from thence he was conveyed 
by their order into the senate-house; where, 
when he had related the same accounts, to the 
utter astonishment of all, behold another mir- 
acle; it is recorded that he, who had been 
carried thither incapable of using any of his 
limbsb sooner discharged his duty, than 

he was able to walk home without assistance. 

XXXVII. The senate decreed that the 
1 games should be exhibited in the most splendid 
I manner. To these games, in consequence of a 
plan kid by Attius Tullus, a vast number of 
the Volscians repaired. Before the commence- 
ment of the exhibition, Tullus, according to a 
scheme concerted at home with Marcius, came 
to the consul; told them that he wished to 
confer with them, in private, on some matters 
which concerned the commonwealth, and, every 
other person having retired, he addressed them 
thus ; ** It is painful to me in the extreme, to 
say any thing of my countrymen that is not to 
their honour: I do not come, however, to 
charge them with having committed any wrong 
act, but to guard against such being committed. 
That the dispositions of our people are fickle, 
to a degree infinitely beyond what might be 
wished, numerous disasters have given sensible 
proofs; for, to your forbearance it is owing, 
and not to our own deserts, that we have not 
been utterly destroyed. There are great num.^ 
bers of the Volscians now in Rome ; there 
are games to be celebrated; the public will 
be intent on the exhibition: I well remem- 
ber tile outrage which was committed in this 
city, by the Sabine youths, on a similar oc- 
casion. I shudder with apprehension, lest 
some inconsiderate and rash deed may ensue ; 
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thus much I thought it my duty, both for our 
own sake, and for yours, to mention before- 
hand to you, who are consuls j for my own 
part, I intend instantly to return horde, lest, 
if I should be present, my character might be 
stained with the imputation of some improper 
word or action.” After this discourse he de- 
parted. The consuls proposed the matter to 
the consideration of the senate ; 4i matter, in- 
deed, unsupported by proof, but yet coming 
from a person whose authority was of great 
weight. The authority then, rather than any 
reason appearing in the case, as it often hap- 
pens, determined them to use precautions, 
even though they might be unnecessary ; and 
a decree being passed, that the Volscians 
should retire from the city, criers were des- 
patched to every quarter, to order them all to 
remove before night. At first, they were 
struck with great terror, as they ran up and 
down to their lodgings, to take away their ef- 
ects ; indignation afterwards filled their minds, 
when they were beginning their journey j 
they considered themselves stigmatised as per- 
sons infamous and polluted > driven away from 
the converse, of men and gods ; from public 
games, on the day of a festival. 

XXXVIII. As they formed in their jour- 
ney almost one continued train, Tiillus, who 
had proceeded to the fountain of Ferentina, 
accosted the chief persons among them as each 
arrived ; and, by asking questions, and expres- 
sing indignation, w’'hile they greedily listened 
to expressions which favoured their resent- 
ment, led them on, and by their means, the rest 
of the multitude, to a plain that lay near the 
road, and there began to harangue them, as if 
at a general assembly : “ Although,” said he, ! 

ye should forget all the injurious treatment 
which ye formerly received from the Roman 
people, the calamities of the Volscian race, 
and every other matter of the kind, with what 
degree of patience do ye bear this insult thrown 
on you, when they commenced their games by 
exhibiting us to public ignominy ? Did ye not 
perceive, that they performed a triumph over 
you this day ? That, as ye W'ere retiring, ye 
served as a spectacle to ail their citizens, to 
foreigners, to so many of the neighbouring 
nations ? That your wives and your children 
were led captives before the eyes of the public ? 
What do ye suppose were the sentiments of 
those Mdio heard the words of the crier, of 
those who beheld you departing, or of those 
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who met this disgraceful cavalcade? What 
else but that we must be some polluted 
wretches, whose presence at the shows would 
contaminate the games, and render an expiation 
necessary ; and that therefore we \vere driven 
away from the mansions of a people of such 
purity of character, from their meeting and 
converse? And besides, does it not strike 
you, that we should not now be alive, if we 
had not hastened our departure ? if indeed it 
ought to be called a departure, and not a Sight. 
And do ye not consider as enemies the inhabi- 
tants of that city, w^herein, had ye delayed for 
one day, ye must, every one of you, have per- 
ished? It was a declaration of war against 
you j for which, those who made it will suffer 
severely, if ye have the spirit of'tdfen.” Their 
anger, which was hot before, was, by this dis- 
course, kindled to a flame, in which temper 
they separated to their several homes ; and each 
taking pains to rouse those of his own state to 
vengeance, they soon effected a general revolt 
of the whole Volscian nation. 

XXXIX. The commanders appointed for 
this war, by the unanimous choice of all the 
states, w^ere Attius Tullus and Caius Marciiis 
the Roman exile ; on the latter of whom they 
reposed by far the greater part of their hopes ; 
nor did he disappoint their expectations, but 
gave a convincing proof that the commonwealth 
was more indebted for power to its generals, 
than to its troops. Marching to Circeii, he 
first expelled the Roman colonists, and de- 
livered the city, after restoring it to freedom, 
into the hands of the Volscians : turning thence 
across the country towards the Ijatine road, he 
deprived the Romans of their late acquisitions, 
Satricum, Longula, Poliisca, and Corioli. He 
then retook Laviniiim, and afterwards made a 
conquest of Corbio, Vitellia, Trebia, Lavici, 
and Pedum, one after another. From Pedum, 
lastly, he led his forces towards Rome, and 
pitching his camp at the Cluilian trenches, fi.ve 
miles from the city, sent parties to ravage the 
lands ; at the same time appointing persons 
among the plunderers to take care that the pos- 
sessions of the patricians should be left un- 
molested ; either because his anger was levelled 
principally against the plebeians, or with the 
design of causing thereby a greater dissension 
between tlifese different orders ; and this would, 
no doubt, have been the consequence, so power- 
fully did the tribunes, by their invectives against 
the patricians, excite the resentment of the 
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commons, wbicli was sufficiently too violent be- 
fore, but that, however full their minds were of 
mutual distrust and raiicoiir, their dread of a 
foreign enemy, the strongest tie of concord, ob- 
liged them to unite ; in one point only did they 
disagree; the senate and consuls placing their 
hopes entirely in arms, the commons preferring 
all other measures to war. By this time, Spu- 
rias Nautius and Sextus Furius were consuls. 
[Y. R. 266. B. a 489.] While they were I 
employed in reviewing the legions, and posting 
troops on the walls, and in other places, where 
it was thought proper to fix guards and watches, 
^ a vast multitude of people assembling, and in- 
sisting on peace, terrified them, at first by their 
seditious clamours,^ and, at length, compelled 
them to assemble the senate, and there propose 
the sending of ambassadors to Cains Marcius. 
The senate, finding that they could not depend 
on the support of the commons, took the matter 
into consideration, and sent deputies to Mar- 
cias to treat of an accommodation : to these he 
replied in harsh terms, “ that if the lands were 
restored to the Volscians, a treaty might then 
be opened for an accommodation ; but if they 
were resolved to enjoy, at their ease, what they 
had plundered from their neighbours in war, he 
would not forget either the injustice of bis 
countrymen, or the kindness of his hosts, but 
would take such steps as should show the world, 
that his courage was irritated by exile, not de- 
pressed.” The same persons being sent a se- 
cond time, were refused admittance into the 
camp. It is related, that the priests afterwards, 
in their sacred vestments, went as suppliants 
to the camp of the enemy, but had no more in- 
fluence on him than the ambassadors. 

XL. The matrons then assembled in a body 
about Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, and 
Volumiiia his wife ; whether this was a scheme 
of government, or the result of the women’s 
own fears, 1 cannot discover. It is certain that 
they carried their point, and that Veturia, who 
was fin* advanced in years, and Volumnia, lead- 
ing two little sons whom she had by Marcius, 
went to the camp of the enemy ; so that w’o- 
men by tears and prayers, preserved the city, 
which the men were not able to preserve by 
arms. When they arrived at the camp, and ; 
• , Coriolanus was informed that a great proces- 
sion of women was approaching, he, who had 
not been moved, either by the majesty of the 
sfiite, represented in its ambassadors, or by ^ 
the awful address made by the ministers of ; 


reli^on both to his sight and his under- 
standing, at fii'st resolved to show himself 
still more inflexible against female tears : but 
soon after, one of his acquaintance knowing 
Vetmda, who was distinguished above the rest 
by an extraordinary degree of sadness, as she 
stood between her daughter-in-law and gi-and- 
clfildren, said to him, “ Unless my eyes deceive 
me, your mother with your wife and children 
are coming,” Coriolanus, in a transport of 
amazement, and almost distracted, sprang from 
his seat to embrace his mother as she advanced, 
who, instead of intreaties, addressed him with 
angry reproofs : ‘‘ Let me know,” said she, 
« before I receive your embrace, whether I am 
come to an enemy or to a son ; whether I am 
in yom' camp a prisoner, or a mother. Was it 
for tills, that age has been lengthened out, that 
I might behold you an exile, and afterwards an 
enemy ; could you lay waste this land, which 
gave you birth and education ; whatever degree 
of anger, whatever thirst of vengeance, might 
have occupied yom* mind on your march, did 
you not, on entering its borders, feel your pas- 
sion subside? When you came within sight 
of Home, did it not recur to you, — Within 
those walls ai‘e my house and guardian gods, 
my mother, my wife, my children? Had I 
never been a mother, then Rome would not 
have been now besieged ; had I not a son, 

I might have died free, and left my country 
free ; but, for my pai*t, there is no suffering 
to which I can he exposed, that udll not re- 
flect more dishonour on you, than misery on 
me; and be my lot as wretched as it may, 

I am not to endure it long; let these claim 
your regard, who, if you persist, can have no 
other px'ospect, but either untimely death or 
lasting slavery.” His wife and children then 
embraced him ; and the wdiole crowed of wo- 
men, utteiing bitter lamentations, and deplor- 
ing their own and their comitiy’s fate, at 
length got the better of his obstinacy ; so that, 
after embracing and dismissing his family, he 
removed his camp to a greater distance fx’om 
the city. In a short time he drew offi the troops 
entirely from the Roman territories, which is 
said to have incensed the Volscians so highly 
against him, that he perished under the effects 
of their resentment ; by what kind of death 
writers do not agree. In the account given by 
FWus, the most ancient writer by far, I find 
that he lived even to old age; he mentions 
positively, that when Marcius became far ad- 
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vanced in years, lie used frequently tb utter 
this remark, that ‘‘ tlie evils of exile bore much 
the heavier on the aged.*’ The men of Kome 
were not sparing in bestowing on the women 
the honours which they had earned ; so distant 
were the manners of that age from the practice 
of detracting from the merits of others : they 
even erected and dedicated a temple to female 
Fortune, as a lasting monument of their meri- 
torious conduct. The Volscians afterwards, 
in conjunction with the JEquans, made another 
inroad into the Roman territories j but the 
iEquans soon became dissatisfied at being com- 
manded by Attius Tullus j and in consequence 
of the dispute, whether the Volscians or the 
iEqiians should give a general to the combined 
army, a separation ensued, and soon after a 
furious battle. There the good fortune of the 
Roman people wasted the two armies of its 
enemies, in a contest no less bloody than obsti- 
nate. The consuls of the next year [Y. R. 
267. B. C. 485.] were Titus Sieinius and Caius 
Aquillius. The Volscians were allotted, as a 
province, to Sieinius ; the Hernicians, for they 
also were ifi to Aquillius. The Herni- 
cians >veTe tiiiibd^ed in that year. The opera- 
tions against the Volscians ended without any 
advantage being gained on either side. 

XL I. The next consuls elected were Spurius 
Cassius and Proculus Virginius. [Y. R. 268. 
B, C. 484.] A league w’as made with the 
Hernicians, Two-thirds of their lands were 
taken from them, one-half of which the consul 
Cassius intended to distribute among the 
Latines, the other half among the commons. 
To this donation he proposed to add a consider^ 
able tract of land which belonged, he said, to 
the public, though possessed by private persons. 
Many of the patricians, who were themselves 
in possession of this land, were hereby alarmed 
for their property, and besides, that body in 
general w^ere seized with anxiety for the safety 
of the people ; observing that the consul, by 
these donatives was forming an influence at 
once dangerous to liberty and to right. This 
was the first proposal of the Agrarian law^ 
which from that time to the present age, has 
never been agitated without the most violent 
commotions in the state. The other consul 
opposed the donations j and in this, he was sup- 
ported by the patricians ; nor did all the com- 
mons oppose him : at first, they began to de- 
spise a gift, which was not confined to them- 
selves, but extended to the allies, in common 
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wdth the citizens : then they were accustomed 
to hear the consul Virginius in the assemblies 
frequently, as it were, prophesying, that “ the 
donatives of liis colleagues were full of infec- 
tious poison ,• that those lands would bring 
slavery on such as should receive them j that he 
was paving the way to arbitrary power j for 
why should the allies and the Latine nation be 
thus included ? What was the intent of re- 
storing a third part of the lands, taken in war, 
to the Hernicians, who so lately were enemies, 
only that these nations might set Cassius at 
their head as a leader, instead of Coriolamis,” 
Whoever argued and protested against the Ag- 
rarian law, as thus proposed, was sure of pop- 
ularity, and from that time, botih the consuls 
vied with each other in humouring the com- 
mons. Virginius declared that he \youId al- 
low the lands to be assigned, provided they 
were not made over to any other than citizens 
of Rome. Cassius, finding that, by his pur- 
suits of popularity among the allies, which he 
had betrayed in the proposed distribution of the 
lands, he had lowered himself in the estimation 
of liis countrymen, and, hoping to recover their 
esteem by another donative, proposed an order 
that the money received for the Sicilian corn 
should be refunded to the people. But this 
the commons rejected with as much disdain, as 
if he were avowetlly bartering for arbitrary 
power ; so strongly were they influenced by 
their inveterate suspicions of his ambition, that 
they spumed at all his presents, as if they were 
in a state of affluence j and no sooner did he go 
out of office, than he was condemned and exe- 
cuted, as we are informed by undoubted author- 
ity. Some say that it was Ms father who 
inflicted this punishment on him ; that having, 
at home, held an inquiiy into Ms conduct, he 
scourged Mm, and put Mm to death, and con- 
secrated the allowance settled on Ms son,^ to 
Ceres ; that out of this a statue erected, 
with this inscription, “ Given from the Cas- 
sian family.” I find in some writers, and it 
is the more credible account, that he was 
prosecuted for treason by the quaestors Caeso 
Fabius and Lucius Valerius; that he was 
found guilty on a trial before the people, 
and Ms house razed by a public decree; it 


1 By the Roman law, a father had full and absolute 
power, even to life and death, over liis children, who 
were in a state of absolute slavery ; e ven what property 
they might acquire, belonged not to them, but to their 
father. 
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stood on the spot wbicli is now the area be- 
fore the temple of Tellus. However, whe- 
ther the trial was private or public, he was con- 
demned in the consulate of Servius Cornelius 
f and Quintus Fabius. [Y. R. 269. B. C. 
483.1 

XL 11. The anger which the people had 
conceived against Cassius, was not of long con- 
tinuance. Tlie alluring prospects held out by 
the agrarian law were sufficient, of themselves, 
now the proposer of it was removed out of 
the way, to make a lively impression on 
their minds ; and their eagerness, in pursuit 
of them, was inllamed, by an act of unreason- 
able parsimony in the patricians, who, when the 
Yolscians and iEqiians w^ere vanquished in that 
year, deprived the troops of the booty : the 
whole of what was taken from the enemy, the 
consul Fabius sold, and lodged the produce of 
it in the treasury. The name of Fabius was 
odious to the commons, on account of this 
conduct ; yet the patricians had inHiience enough 
to procure the election of C®so Fabius to the 
consulship, with Lucius Rilmilius. [ Y. R. 270. 
B. C. 482.] This farther exasperated the peo- 
i pie, wffio, by raising a sedition at home, en- 
couraged foreign enemies to attack them : but 
W'ar put a stop to intestine dissentions. The 
patricians and plebeians united, and under the 
; conduct of iEmilius, with little loss to them- 
I selves, overthrew in battle the V olscians and 

; iEquans, who had revived hostilites. On this 

occasion, the enemy lost greater numbers dur- 
i' ing their retreat, than in the battle ; for, after 
they were broken, they were pursued by the 
cavalry to a vast distance. In the same year, 

^ on the ides of July, the temple of Castor was 
dedicated : it had been vowed, during the La. 
tine war, by Poatumius the dictEitor, and his 
son being appointed duumvir for the purpose, 
performed the dedication. This year also the 
people were tempted to new exertions, by the 
charms of the agrarian law. The tribunes 
wdshed to enhance the importance of their of- 
iice, by promoting that popular decree. The 
patricians, convinced that the multitude were, 
of themselves, too much inclined to desperate 
measures, looked with horror on such largesses, 
as incitements to acts of temerity; and they 
found in the consuls, leaders as active as they 
J could wish, in opposing those proceedings. 
Their party consequently prevailed : and that 
not only for the present, but they were unable 
to appoint as consuls for the approaching year 


Marcus Fabius, brother to Cjbso, and Lucius 
Verus, [Y. R. 271. B. C. 481.] w'ho w^as still 
more odious to the plebeians, on. account of his 
having been the prosecutor of Spurius Cassius. 
Ill that consulship, there was another contest 
I with the tribunes ; the law in question was con- 
sidered as a vain project, and the proposers of 
I it disregarded as claiming merit from holding out 
I to the people’s views, advantages which were 
I not attainable The name of Fabius was now 
j held in the highest estimation after three suc- 
■ cessive consulates, all of which had been uni- 
foi’mlydistingiiished by opposition to thetribuni- 
tian power , and, for that reason, this dignity 
was continued in the same family, for a consi- 
derable timey from a general persuasion that it 
could not be placed in better hands. Soon after 
this, war was undertaken against the Veien- 
tians. The Volscians also renewed hostilities. 
For security against foreign enemies, the 
strength of the Romans was more than suffi- 
cient ; but they perverted it to a bad purpose, 
namely, to the support of quaiTels among them- 
selves. To add to the general disquiet, several 
prodigies appeared : the sky, almost daily exhibit- 
ing threatening portents, both in the city and in 
the country. The soothsayers, employed as well 
by the state as by private persons, after con- 
sulting both entrails, and birds, declared that 
no other cause of the displeasure of the deity 
existed, than that the worship of the gods was not 
duly performed. All their apprehensions how- 
ever ended in this ; Oppia, a vestal, was con- 
victed of a breach of chastity, and suffered 
punishment. 

XLIIL Quintus Fabius, a second time, and 
Caius Julius, then succeeded to the consulship. 
[Y. R. 272. B. C. ‘180.] During this year, the 
domestic dissentions abated not of their acri- 
mony, and the war abroad wore a more danger- 
ous aspect. The iEquans took up arms. 
The Veientians even carried their depredations 
into the territories of the Romans. And as 
these wars appeared every day more alarming, 
Cmso Fabius and Spurius Furius were made 
consuls. [Y. R. 273. B. C. 479.] The ASquans 
laid siege to Ortona, a Latine city. The 
Yeientiansnow. satiated with booty, threatened 
to besiege Rome itself ; yet all these dangers 
which surrounded them, instead of restraining 
the ill-humour of the commons, only served to 
augment it. They resumed the practice of re- 
fusing to enlist as soldiers, not indeed of their 
own accord, but by the advice of Spurius Dici- 
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iiius, a plebeian tribune, wbo, thinking that lius was appointed his colleague. [Y. R. 274. 
this was the time to force the agrarian law on B. G. 478.] 

the patricians, when it would be impossible XLIV. This year also produced a tribune 
for them to make opposition, had undertaken hardy enough to make another attempt at car- 

to obstruct the preparations for war. How- rying the agrarian law. This was Titus Ponti- ^ 

ever, all the odium excited by this exertion of ficius, who pursued the same method, as if it 

the tribimi tiari power rested solely on the author : had succeeded, with Spiirius Licinius, and for 

nor did the consuls unite their efforts against some time obstructed the levy: the patricians 

him with more eager zeal, than did his own col- , being hereby again perplexed. Appius Clau- 
leagues, by whose assistance the levy was com- dius asserted, that the plan adopted last year 

pleted. Armies were raised for the two ^vars had eiFectiially subdued the tribunitian power, 

at the same time j the command of one was for the present, by the very act, and, to all fu- 

given to Fabius, to be led against the Ailquans ; ture times, by the example which it had esta- 1 

of the other to Furiiis, against the Veientians. Wished j since it was discovered how that 

In the expedition against the latter, nothing power might be deprived of efficacy, through 

memorable was performed. Fabius met with the very means supplied by its own strength ; * 

a great deal more trouble from his countryman, for there would, at all times, be one among 

than from the enemy : that single man, by his them, desirous of procuring to himself a supe- 

conduct, as consul, supported the common- riiority over his colleague, and, at the same time ^ 

wealth, which the troops out of aversion to him, the favour of the better part of the community, 

as far as lay in their power, treacherously be- by promoting the good of the public. They 

trayed to ruin *. for, after numberless other in- would even find more than one tribune, if more 

stances of military skill, which he had displayed, were necessary, ready to support the consuls, . 

both in his preparatory measures, and in his though one would be sufficient against all the ; 

operations in the field, and when he bad made rest : only let the consuls, and principal sena- 

such a disposition of his forces, that, by a tors, exert themselves to secure in the interest f 

charge of his cavalry alonc; he put the enemy of the commonwealth and of the senate, if not 

to rout, the infantry refused to pursue their all the tribunes, yet as many at least as they 

broken troops j nor could any motive, not to could.” Convinced of the propriety of Appi- 

mention the exhortations of the general, whom us’s advice, the patricians in general addressed 

they hated, nor even the immediate consequence the tribunes with civility and kindness ; and 

of infamy to themselves, and disgrace to the those of consular dignity employed whatever ; 

public, nor the danger to which they would be personal influence they had over each of them ; 
exposed, should the enemy resume their cour- and thus, partly by conciliating their regard, |l 
age, prevail on them to quicken their pace, or and partly by the weight of their influence, they j 
even to stand in order of battle, so as to resist prevailed on them to let their powers be di- 
an attack. Without orders, they faced about ; rected to the advantage of the state ; while the 

and, with countenances as dejected as though consuls, being supported by four tribunes, 

they had been vanquished, retired to their against one opposer of the public interest, corn- 
camp, execrating, at one time, the general, at pleted the levy. They then marched their 
another, the exertions of the cavalry. The army against the Veientians, to whom auxili- 

consui, however, sought not any remedy against aries had flocked from all parts of Etruria, in- 

so pestilent an example, showing by one in. duced to take arms, not so much from affection 
stance among many, that men 'of the most to the Veientians, as in the hope that the 
transcendant abilities are more apt to be defi.- Roman state might be brought to ruin by in- 
dent in regard to the discipline of their own testine discord. Accordingly, in the assemblies 
troops, than in conquering an enemy. Fabius of each of the states of Etruria, the leading 
returned to Rome, having reaped little fresh men argued warmly, that “the power of the 
glory from the war, but having irritated and ex- Romans would be everlasting, unless civil 

asperated, to a high degree, the hatred of the dissention armed them with rage against each 

soldiers against him. The patriciaiis, notwith- other. This was the only infection, the only K 

standing, had influence enough to continue the poison that operated, so as to set limits to the ^ 
consulship in the Fabian family ; they elected duration of great empires. This evil, whose 
Marcus Fabius to that oflicej and Gneius Man- progress had been long retarded, partly by the 
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wise management of tlic patricians, and partly | throwing out, besides, many reproaches, some 
by the patient conduct of the commons, had true, and some false, on their upstart origin, 
now proceeded to extremity : out of the one, Such invectives, though uttered wdth great vo- 
were formed two distinct states, each of dferation, close to the very rampart and the 
which had its own magistrates, and its own gates, gave the consuls no manner of uneasiness; 
laws. At first, though they used to give a but the minds of the uninformed multitude 
loose to their rancorous animosities, when were strongly agitated, at one time by indig- 
troops were to be levied, yet these very men, nation, at another by shame, which diverted 
as long as war continued, paid obedience to them from reflecting on domestic quaiTels ; they 
their officers ; and while military discipline re- could not hear the thoughts of suffering the 
mained in force, whatever might be the state of enemy to insult them' unrevenged, neither could 
affairs in the city, ruin might be deferred. But they wish success either to the consuls or the 
now, the Roman soldier carried with him to patricians. Thus there was a struggle in their 
■ M, the field, the custom of refusing submission to breasts, between their animosity against foreign- 
superiors : during the last war, in the very heat ers, and that wliich inilamed them against their 
of battle, the troops conspired to make a voluri- coimtrymen: the former at length prevailed, 
taiy surrender of victory to the vanquished in consequence of the haughty and insolent 
iEquans; deserted their standards, forsook scoffs of the enemy; they assembled in crowds 
their general, and, in despite of orders, retreat- at the Preetorium,' demanding the fight, and 
ed to their camp. Without doubt, if proper requiring the signal to be given. The consuls 
exertions were made, Rome might be subdued held a consultation together, as if deliberating 
by means of its own forces : nothing more was on the demand, and conferred for a considerable 
necessary, than to make a declaration, and a time; they wished to fight; but it 'was neces- 
show of war. The fates and the gods would saiy to restrain and conceffi that msh, in order, 
of themselves accomplish the rest.” Such by opposition and delay, to add to the alacrity 
prospects as these had allured the Etrurians to which had no'w sprung up in the minds of the 
arm, notwithstanding the little success they had troops : they returned for answer, that the 
experienced in their wars. measure was premature : it was not yet a proper 

XLY. The Roman consuls had no other time for meeting the enemy. That they must 
dread than of the power, and the arms, of their beep within the camp.” They then issued 
countrymen. When they reflected on the very orders, that “ all should refrain from fighting; 
dangerous tendency of their misbehaviour in declaiing, that if any should engage without 
the last war, they were deten-ed from bringing orders, they would he punished.” After the 
themselves into a situation where they would troops were thus dismissed, their ardour „for 
have two armies to fear at the same time ; to battle increased iir' proportion to the aversion, 
avoid therefore being exposed to this double which they siq:>posed, in the consuls ; besides, 
... danger, they kept the troops confined within the enemy approached with much greater bold- 
^ the camp, in hopes that delay, and time itself, ness, as soon as it became known that it was 
might perhaps soften their resentment, and determined not to come to an engag-ement. 
bring them back to a right way of thinking. They thought they might continue their insults 
This encouraged! their enemies the Veientiaris with perfect safety ; that the soldiers would not 
and Etrurians, to act with greater precipita- be entrusted with arms ; that the business 
tion ; at first, they endeavoured to provoke the would end in a desperate mutiny ; and that the 
foe to fight, by riding up to the camp, and of- final period of the Roman empire was arrived, 
fering challenges ; and, at length, finding that Buoyed up with these hopes, their parties 
this had no effect, by reviling both the consuls pressed forward to the very gates, heaped re- 
and the army, telling them, that “ the pretence proaches on the troops, and hardly refrained 
of disseiitions among themselves, was an arti- from assaulting the camp. But now, the Ko- 
fice contrived to cover their cowardice ; that mans could no longer endure such insults ; from 
the consuls were more diffident of the courage every quarter of the camp, they ran hastily to 
' ‘ of their troops than of their disposition to obey the consuls, and did not, as before, propose- 
orders : that it was a strange kind of sedition, their demand regularly, tlrroiigh the piincipal 

which showed itself in silence and inaction, ^ — — — 

among men who had arms in their hands;” i Tho gem-al’a quarters. ‘ 

, . t;. ^ 
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centurions, but joined in one general clamour. 
The affciir was now ripe j srill the consuls 
showed a backwardness ; but at length begin- 
ning, from the increasing uproar, to dread a mu- 
tiny, Fabius, with the consent of his colleague, 
having caused silence by sound of trumpet, said, 
“ Cneius Manlius, that those men are able to con- 
quer, I know ; but they themselves have given 
me reason to doubt, whether it is their wish : for 
which reason I am determined not to give the 
signal, unless they swear that they will return 
from the battlfe with victory. Soldiers have 
once deceived a Roman consul in the field, hut 
they will never deceive the gods.” There was 
a centurion, called Marcus Flavoleius, who was 
among the foremost in demanding battle ; he 
cried out, “ Marcus Fabius, I will return vic- 
torious from the field;” and, at the same time, 
imprecated on himself the anger of Father Ju- 
piter, of Mars Gradivus, and the other gods, if 
he did not perform his promise : after him the 
whole army severally took the same oath. As 
soon as they had sworn, the signal was given ; 
instantly they marched out to battle, full of 
rage and of confidence. They bade the Etru- 
rians now tlirow out their reproaches ; no\y let 
the enemy, who was so bold in words, come in 
the way of their arms. There was not a man, 
on that day, either plebeian or patrician, who 
did not display an uncommon degree of valour : 
the Fabian name, and Fabian race, shone forth 
with peculiar lustre; they were determined to 
recover, in that battle, the affection of the com- 
mons, which, diuiiig the many quarrels of the 
, parties at home, had been withdra^ra from 
them. The line was formed, nor did their 
Vcieritian enemy or the Etrurian legions de- 
cline the combat. ’ 

XL VI. These expected, and indeed firmly 
believed, that the Homans would show no 
more willingness to fight mth them, than they 
had \rith the iEqiians : nay,' considering the 
high ferment of their passions, and that, in the 
present case, the issue of a battle was the more 
uncertain, they did not despair of obtaining 
some important advantage. In tins they were 
entirely disappointed, for in no former war did 
the Romans enter the field, infiamed wdth 
keener animosity; so highly were they exas- 
perated by the taunts of the enemy on one side, 
and the delay of the consuls on the other. 
The Etrurians had scarcely time to form their 
ranks, before they found themselves engaged in 
close fight, hand to hand with swords, the 
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most desperate method of deciding a battle, the 
javelins having in the first hurry been tlrrown 
at random, lather than aimed at the enemy. 
Among the foremost, the Fabian family par- 
ticularly attracted the notice of their countiy- 'j 
men, and encouraged them by them example ; 
as one of these, Quintus Fabius, who had been 
consul 'two years before, advanced before the 
rest against a thick body of the Veientians, a 
Tuscan, who assumed resolution from a con- 
fidence in his strength, and sldll in arms, came 
up to him unobserved, while he was busily en- 
gaged with a number of foes, and thrust him ; 
tlirough the breast with his sword ; on the 
weapon’s being di'awn out of the wound, Fabius - / 
fell to the ground. Both armies felt the fall of 
this one man, and the Romans were in conse- 
quence of it beginning to give ground, when 
Marcus Fabius, tbe consul, leaped over the 
body where it lay, and opposing liis buckler to 
the enemy, called out, “ Soldiers, is this wha,t 
ye bound yourselves to perform ? W as it that 
ye would return to the camp in flight ? Are ye ' 
so much more afraid of the most dastardly 
enemy, than of Jupiter and j\Iars, by whom ye 
swore ? But for my part, though hound by no j 
oath, I null either return victorious, or die here, 
fighting beside thee, Quintus Fabius.” On ; 
this, Cceso Fabius, consul of the former yeai*, 
said, “ Brother, do you expect by words to | 

prevail on them to fight ? The gods by whom | 

they have sworn will prevail on them. Let I 
us, as becomes our noble birth, as is worthy of | 
the Fabian name, animate the men by deeds of 
valour, rather than by exhortations.” The two 
Fabii then rushed forward to the front with 
their presented spears, and drew the whole line 
along with them. - 

XL VII. By these means, the battle was 
renewed on that side ; nor, in the other wing, 
was Cneius Manlius, the consul, less strenuous 
in his efforts against the enemy. Here, too, a 
like course of events took place : for as the 
soldiers followed Quintus Fabius with alacrity, 
so did they here follow the consul Manlius, 
while he pressed, and almost routisd the enemy : 
and when he was compelled by a severe wound 
to retire from the field, supposing him slain, 
they began to shrink. They would indeed 
have given "way enth-ely, had not the other 
consul, rithng up to the place at full speed ' 
with some troops of horse, revived their 
dt’ooping courage; calling out, tliat his col- 
league wah alive, and that he was come to 



tlieii- support, liaving defeated tlie enemy m 
the other \nng : Manlius also showed himself, 
in order to encourage them to return to the fight. 
The sight of the two consuls rekindled the 
courage of the soldiers, and by this time, too, 
the enemy’s line was considerably weakened ; 
for, confiding in the superiority of their num- 
bers, they had dra^vn off a part, and sent them 
to attack the camp : these met but little resis- 
tance in the assault, hut wasted time after- 
wards, being more intent on plunder than on 
fighting. The Roman Triarii,* however, who 
had not been able to prevent their breaking in 
at first, and wlio had desi)atched to the consuls I 
an account of their situation, returned in a 
compact body to the Praitoriiuii, and without 
waiting for aid, of themselves renewed the 
combat. At the same time, the consul Man- 
lius having rode hack to the camp, posted 
troops at all the gates, and blocked up eveiy 
passage by \vhicb the enemy could retreat. 
The desperate situation in which the Etiairiaiis 
then saw themselves, inspired them not only 
with boldness, but with fury ; so that, after 
they had made several fruitless efforts, attempt- 
ing every place where they saw any prospect 
of gaming a passage, one hand of their young 
men made an attack on Manlius himself, whom 
they distinguished by his armour. His atten- 
dants covered Mm from the first discharge of 
their weapons ; hut could not long withstand 
their force : the consul receiving a mortal 
wound, fell, and his defenders were entirely 
dispersed. This added new confidence to the 
Etrurians, and so dispirited the Romans, that 
they fled in dismay, through all parts of the 
camp ; and 'would probably have been utterly 
ruined, had not the lieutenant-generals, hastily 
removing the consul’s body, opened a passage 
fo\- the enemy by one of the gates. Through 
tills they rushed out; and, as they were re- 
treating in the utmost disorder, fell in with 
Fabiiis, wlio was flushed with success. In 
this second encounter many were cut off, and 
the rest fled different ways. The victory was 
complete, but the joy, which it occasioned, was 
greatly damped by the death of two such illus- 
trious persons as Fabius and Manlius ; for 
’which reason the consul, when the senate were 
proceeding to vote him a triumph, told them, 
that if the army could triumph without their 


! The Triarii were veteran soldiers of approved va- 
iour ; they formed the third line, hence their name. 


general, he wmuld readily consent to it, on 
account of their extraordinary good behaviour 
In that war : but as to liimself, while his own 
family was overwhelmed with grief, for the 
death of his brother Quintus Fabius, and the 
commonwealth bewailed the loss of a parent, 
as it were, in that of one of its consuls, he 
would not acce])t of the laurel, blasted both by 
public and private mourning.” A triumph re- 
fused on such grounds, redounded more to his 
honour, than if he had actually enjoyed it : so 
true it is, that fiime prudently declined, often 
breaks forth with increased lustre. He then 
celehrated the two funerals of liis colleague, 
and Ms brother, one after the other, and took 
upon liimself the office of pronouncing the 
panegyric of both ; in which he attributed to 
them the merit of his owui performances, in 
such a manner, as showed him to he entitled 
to the greatest share of any. Not losing sight 
of the design wliich he had conceived at the 
beginning of his consulate, of recovering the 
affection of the commons, he distributed the 
wounded soldiers among the patricians, to he 
taken care of, until they w^ere cined. Th.j 
greater number were given to the Fabii, anl 
by no others were they treated with more at- 
tention, FJenceforwaxd the Fabii gi’ew high 
in the favour of the people, and that without 
any practices prejudicial to the state, 

XL VII I, With the same view, Cieso Fa- 
bins, whose election to the consulship, wuth 
Titus yii’giiiius, [ Y. B. 275. B. ,0. 477.] w^as 
owing as much to tlie support of the commons, 
as to that of the patricians, would enter on no 
business, either of wai's or levies, or any other ^ 
matter, imtil the hopes of concord, which had 
already made some progx'ess, shoidd he rixiencd 
into a perfect union heriveen the i>lehcians and 
patricians. In the beginning of the year there- 
j fore he proposed, that “ before any tribune 
should stand forth to x>ress the agrarian law, 
the senate should seize the opportunity, and 
take to themselves the merit of confeiring that 
favour : that they should distribute among the 
commons, in as eq[ual proportion as possible, 
the lands taken from their enemies : for it was 
hut just that they shoidd be enjoyed by those 
whose blood and labour acquired them.” The 
senate rejected the proposal with disdain ; 
some of them even complained, that the talents 
of Cseso, formerly so biilliant, were, through a 
surfeit of glory, become heavy and languid. 
No disputes ensued between the factions hi 
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the city. The Latines were harassed by in- i gate, and then retired to their respective 


cursions of the ^quans ; Cffiso being sent 
thither, with an army, retaliated on the JE- 
qiians, by ra\^ing their territories. They 
retired into the towns, and kept themselves 
within the walls ; consequently, there was no 
battle of any importance. But, from the arms 
of the Veientians, a severer blow was received, 
through the rashness of the other consul : and 
the army would have been utterly destroyed, 
had not Cseso Fabius arrived seasonably to its 
support. From that time there \vas properly 
neither peace nor war with the. Veientians, 
■whose proceedings 'were more like those of a 
banditti, than of regular troops. On the ap- 
proach of the Koman legions, they retreated 
into the town, and when they imderstood that 
those were withdrawn, they made incursions 
into the country ; shifting alternately from war 
to quiet, and from quiet to war. For this 
reason, nothing could be brought to a con- 
clusion. There was also apprehension of 
other wars, two of which ■were just ready to 
break out, that is, with the iEquans and Vol- 
scians, who only remained inactive, until the 
smart of their late disaster should wear off. 
And besides, it was evident that the Sabines, 
ever hostile, and all Etmria, w’ould soon be in 
motion. But the Veientians kept the Ro- 
mans in continual uneasiness, nither indeed by 
frequent insxdts, than by any enterprise which 
threatened danger, yet this was such a business 
as would neither allow them to neglect it at 
any time, nor to timi their attention to other 
matters. While affairs were in this state, the 
Fabian family addressed the seriate ; the con- 
sul, in the name of tlie whole, speaking in this 
manner : — Conscript fathers, ye know that 
the Veientian war requires rather an establish- 
ed, than a strong force, on the frontiers ; let 
your care be directed to other wars j commit 
to the Fabii that against the Veientians. We 
pledge oui-sclves, that the majesty of the Ro- 
man name shall be safe on that side : that war, 
as the particular province of our family, we 
propose to wage at out owna private expense. 
The state shiill not be troubled either for men 
or money to support it.” The warmest thanks 
were given to them, and the consul coming out 
of the senate, returned to his house, accom- 
panied by the Fabii in a body, who had stood 
in the porch of the senate-house, waiting the 
senate’s determination. They received orders 
to attend next day in arms, at the consul’s 


homes. 

XLIX. The report of this conduct spread 
immediately over the whole city, and all ex- 
tolled the Fabii with the most exalted enco- 
miums ; that a “ single family had imdertaken 
to sustain the burden of the state ; that the 
Veientian w’ar was become a private concern, 
a private quarrel. If there were two other 
families of equal strength in the city, one of 
them might claim the Volscians for their sliare, 

; the other the iEquans ; thus all the neighbour- 
ing states might be subdued, and the majority 
of Roman people, in the mean time, enjoy per- 
fect tranquillity. Next day the Fabii took 
arms, and assembled in the place appointed. 
The eoiisiii, coming forth in his military robe,^ 
saw bis whole family in the court-yard, drawi 
up in order of march, and being received into 
the centre, commanded them to set fonvard. 
Never did an army, either smaller in number, 
or more highly distinguished in fame, and the 
general admiration of all men, march tlmoiigh 
the city. Three himdred and six soldiers, all 
of them patricians, not one of whom would be 
judged unfit for supreme command by the se- 
nate at any time whatever, proceeded on their 
way, threatening destruction to the state of the 
Veientians, by the prowess of one family. A 
crowd attended them, composed, partly, of 
their o^\^l connections, relations, and particular 
acquaintances, who held no moderation either 
in their hopes or anxieties ; and partly, of such 
as were attracted by zeal for the public interest, 
all enraptm-ed with esteem and admiration. 
They bade the heroes to proceed ; to proceed 
■with happy fortmie, and to obtain success pro- 
portioned to the merit of their undertaking ;** 
desiring them to expect aftenvai’ds, consulships, 
triumphs, every reward, every honoiu*, wiuch 
was in the power of the public to bestow.” 
As they passed by the Capitol, the citadel, and 
other sacred places, whatever deities occurred 
to the people’s sight or thoughts, to them they 
offered up their prayers, that they would “ crown 
that band with success and prosperitj^, and soon 
restore them in safety to theii* countiy and their 
parents.” But their prayers -were made in vain. 
Passing tlmoiigh the right-hand postern of the 

1 Before a consol set out on any expedition, he offered 
sacrifices and prayers in the Capitol j and then, layijif? 
aside his consular gown, marched out of the city, dress ed 
in a military robe of state, called Paludamentuin. 



Carmeiital gate, tliey arrived at the river Cre- 
mera, which they judged to be a proper situation 
for securing a post by fortifications. Lucius 
iEinilius and Cains Serviliiis were soon after 
elected consuls. [Y. R. 276. B. C. 4^76.] 
As long as the operations of the war were 
confined to predatoiy expeditions, the Fabii 
were not only sufiiciently able to defend their 
post, but by their excursions, along the com- 
mon boundaries, they both effectually secured 
their owm frontiers, and spread terror and 
devastation in those of the enemy, through the 
whole tract, as far as the Etrurian territories 
join the Roman. Their mutual depredations 
were soon after discontinued, though hut for a 
short time, for the Veientians having collected 
a j’einforcement from Etruria, laid siege to the 
post at the Cremcra • and the Roman legions, 
led thither by the consul Lucius ^milius, 
fought a close engagement with the Etrurians 
in the field, in which, hoAvever, the Veientians 
liad scjucely time to form their troops } for in 
the midst of the hurry, while they were taking 
their posts under their several banners, and 
placing bodies of reserve, a brigade of Ro- 
man cavalry charged them suddenly on the 
flank, in such a manner as to put it out of their 
power either to make a regular onset, or even 
to stand their ground. Being thus compelled 
to retreat to the Red Rocks, where they had 
their camp, they humbly sued for peace : yet 
after it had been granted, they renounced it, be- 
fore the Roman guard was udthdrawn from the 
Cremera ; such was their natural inconstancy, 
and such their bad faith. 

L. The contest, then, again lay between tlie 
Fabii and the Veientian state, unsupported hy 
any additional forces on either side. There 
passed between them not only incursions into 
each other’s territories, and sudden attacks on 
the parties employed in those incursions, but 
scN'erul pitched battles in the open fleld; in 
which a single family of the Roman people 
often obtained \ictoiy oyer a state, at that 
time the most powerful in Etruria. Tliis, at 
first, stung the V^eientians wdtli grief and in- 
dignation; afterwards they formed a desigTi, 
suggested by the })rcscnt circumstances, of cn- 
snaiiig their enemy, elated with success; and 
they even observed, with pleasine, the confi- 
dence of the Fabii daily increasing, from a series 
of successful attempts. In pursuance of this 
design, cattle were frcq^uently driven in the way 
of the plundering parties, as if they had come 


there by chance ; the fields were deserted by the 
flight of the peasants, and the bodies of troops 
sent to repel the invaders, retreated with pre- 
tended, oftener than real, fear.. Tbc Fabii had 
now contracted such a contempt of the enemy, 
that they thought their own arms invincible, 
and not to be withstood in any place or on any 
occasion,: Tliis presumption carried them so 
far, that on seeing, from Cremera, some cattle 
at a distance— a long tract of countiy lying be- 
tween, in which, however, hut few of the 
enemy’s troops appeared, — they ran down to 
seize them, and pressed forward with such care- 
less haste, as to pass by the Veientians, who 
lay in ambush, on each side of the very road 
tlnoiigh which they marched. They then dis- 
persed themselves on all sides to collect the 
cattle, wliich ran up and down, as was natural 
on being frightened ; when, suddenly, the sol- 
diers rose from their concealments, and ap- 
peared not only in front, hut on every side of 
them. The shout first stnick them \rith terror, 
and, in a little time, they were assailed by wea- 
pons on all sides. As the Etrurians closed in 
upon them, they were obliged, hemmed in, as 
they \vere, by one continued line of troops, to 
contmet the circle which they had formed, into 
a narrower compass; which circumstance showed 
plainly, both the smallness of their nupaher, 
and the great superiority of the Etrim'ans, 
whose ranks were multiplied as the space grew 
narrower. They then changed their method 
of fighting, and, instead of making head on all 
sides, bent their whole force towards one point ; 
where, forming in the shape of a wedge, and 
exerting every -effort of their bodies and arms, 
they at length forced a passage. Their course 
led to a hill of moderate acclivity ; there, first, 
they halted; and then the advantage of the 
ground affording them a little time to breathe, 
and to recover from the consternation into 
which they had been thrown, they afterwards 
even repulsed an attack of the enemy ; and 
this little band would probably, with the aid or 
the ground, have come off victorious, had not a 
body of Veientians, sent round the ridge of the 
hill, made their way to the summit : by which 
means the enemy became again superior ; the 
Fabii were all cut off to a man, and their fort 
taken. It is agreed, on all hands, that the three 
hundred and six perished ; and that only one 
single person, then quite a youth, was left, as a 
stock for the propagation of the Fabian race ; 
and who was. afterwards, on many emergencies, 
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both in peace and war, to prove the firmest I 
support of the state. I 

LL At the time when this dii-aster happened, j 
Cains Horatius and Titus Menenius were in ' 
the consulship. Menenius was immediately 
sent against the Etrurians, elated with their 
victory. He also was worsted in battle, and 
the enemy tooh possession of the Janiculum ; 
nor would the city, which, besides the war, was 
distressed also by scarcity, have escaped a siege, 
the Etrurians having passed the Tiber, had not 
the consul Horatius been recalled from the 
country of the Volscians. So near, indeed, 
did the enemy approach to the walls, that the 
first engagement was at the temple of Hope, in 
which little was gained on either side ; and the 
second, at the ColUne gate, in which the Ro- 
mans obtained some small advantage ; and this, 
though far from decisive, yet by restoring to 
the soldiers their former courage, quaUiied | 
them the better to contend with the enemy in ' 
future. Aldus Virginius and Spurius Servilius | 
were next elected consuls. After the loss sus- 
tained in the last battle, the Yeientians avoided 
coming again to an engagement. They em- 
ployed themselves in committing depredations, 
by sending out parties from the Janiculum, 
which served them as a fortress; and these 
parties scoured every part of the Roman terri- 
tories, so that neither the cattle, nor the hus- 
bandmen, could any where remain in safety. 
At last they were entrapped by the same stra- 
tagem, by which they had circumvented the 
Fahii : pursuing some cattle, which had been 
purposely thrown in their way as a temptation, 
they fell into an ambuscade. In proportion as 
their numbers were greater, so was the slaugh- 
ter, The violent rage which this overthrow 
excited, gave cause to one of greater magnitude ; 
lor, having crossed the Tiber by night, they 
made an assault on the camp of the consul 
Servilius ; and, being repulsed with great loss, 
with difficulty effected a retreat to the Janicu- 
ium. The consul immediately passed the Ti- 
ber, and fortified a camp at the foot of the 
Janiculum. Next day, as soon as light appear- 
ed, partly led by the confidence inspired by his 
success in the fight of the day before, but 
cliiefly because the scarcity of corn made it ex- 
j)edient to adopt even dangerous measures, 
provided they were exj^editious, he rashly march- 
ed up his troops against the steep of the Jani- 
culum, to the camp of the enemy t where he 
met with a repulse, more shameful than that 
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I which he had given them the preceding day; and 
I both he and his army owed their preservation 
1 from destruction to the timely intervention of 
' his colleague. The Etrurians, now enclosed 
between the two armies, to one or other of 
which their rear was by turns exposed, were 
entirely cut off. Thus, through a fortunate 
act of temerity, the yeientians were effectually 
overpowered, and the war brought to a conclu- 
vsion.' ■ ■ ■ . . 

: LIL Together with peace, plenty returned 
to the city, com being brought from Campania ; 
and every one, as soon as he was freed fi*om 
the dread of impending famine, producing the 
stores which he had concealed. In this state 
of abundance and ease, the people began again 
to grow licentious, and not finding abroad any 
cause of complaint, sought for it, as usual, at 
home. By infusing into their minds the usual 
poison, the agrarian law, the tribunes threw 
the people into a ferment, at the same time 
rousing their resentment against the patricians, 
who opposed it ; and, not only against that 
body in general, but against particular members 
of it. Quintus Considius and Titus Genu- 
cius, the present proposers of the agrarian law, 
lodged an accusation against Titus Menenius : 
the charge brought against him was, the loss 
of the fort of Cremera, when he, the consul, 
was encamped in a fixed post at no great dis- 
tance. Him they crushed, although the patri- 
cians struggled in his cause with no less zeal 
than they had shown for Coriolanus, and though 
his father Agrippa’s title to the favour of the 
public w^as not yet forgotten. The tribunes, 
however, went no farther than to impose a fine, 
though they had carried on the prosecution as 
for a capital offence. On his being found guil- 
ty, they fixed the mulct at two thousand asses. ‘ 
This proved fatal to him ; for we are told that 
he could not bear the ignominy and anguish of 
mind which it occasioned, and that this threw 
him into a disorder which put an end to his life. 
Another was soon after brought to trial, S])u- 
■ rius Servilius, against whom, as soon as he 
; went out of the consulship, in the beginning of 
' the year in which Cains Kautius and Publius 
Valerius were consuls, a prosecution was 
commerced by two tribunes, Lucius Oedicius 
and Titius Statius. He did not, like Menenius, 
meet the attacks of these tribunes \^'ith suppli- 
cations from himself and the patricians, but 
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with the utmost confidence, inspired by inno- 
cence, and by the justice of his claim to the 
favour of the public. He was charged with 
misconduct in the battle with the Etrurians at 
the Janiculum ; but being a man of an intrepid 
spirit, as he had done formerly in the case of 
public peril, so now in one that threatened him- 
self, he dispelled the danger by facing it with 
boldness. In a speech full of undauritedfordtude, 
he retorted on both tribunes and commons, and 
upbraided them with the condemnation and 
death of Titus Menenius, the son of that 
man, to whose good oflices the people stood 
indebted for the restoration of their privile- 
ges, for those very laws and magistrates, 
which enabled them now to let loose their pas- 
sions in this unreasonable manner. His col- 
league Virginius, too, being produced as a wit- 
ness, greatly assisted his cause, by attributing 
to him a share of his own merit; but what did 
him the most essential service was, the sen- 
tence passed on Menenius ; so great a change 
had taken place in the minds of the people. 

LIII. No sooner had these domestic disputes 
subsided, than a new war broke out with the 
Veientians, with whom the Sabines had united 
their forces. After auxiliaries had been brought 
from the Latines and Hernicians, the consul 
Valerius, being sent with an army to Veii, 
instantly attacked the Sabine camp, which they 
had pitched under the walls of their allies. 
This occasioned such consternation among the 
Sabines, that while they ran diiferent ways in 
small parties, to repel the enemy’s assault, the 
gate, first attacked, was taken ; and afterwards, 
within the rampart, there was rather a carnage 
- than a battle. From the tents the alarm spread 
into the city, and the Veientians ran to arms 
in as great a panic as if Veii itself were taken : 
some went to support the Sabines, others fell 
upon the Romans, \vhose whole force and at- 
tention were employed on the camp. For a 
little time the latter were put to a stand and 
disordered ; but soon forming two fronts, they 
faced the enemy on both sides ; and, at the 
same time, the cavalry, being ordered by the 
consul to charge, routed and dispersed the 
Etrurians. Thus were overcome, in the same 
hour, two armies of the two greatest and most 
powerful of the neighbouring states. During 
these transactions at Veii, the Volscians and 
A^quans had encamped in the Latine territo- 
ries, and laid waste the country. The Latines, 
however, beir.g joined by the Hernicians, with- 


out the aid either of Roman general or troops, 
beat them out of their camp, and there, besides 
recovering their own effects, got possession of 
immense booty. The consul Cams Nautius 
was, however, sent against the Volscians from 
Rome, where, I suppose, it was considered as 
improper, that the allies should get a custom 
of carrying on wars, with their own forces and 
under their own direction, without a Roman 
general and troops. Every kind of severity 
and indignity was practised against the Vol- 
scians, yet they could not be brought to an en- 
gagement in the field. 

LIV. The next consuls were Lucius Furius 
and Aldus Manlius. [Y. R. 280. B. 0. r/2.] 
The Veientians fell to the lot of Manlius as his 
province ; but the war with that people did not 
continue. At their request a truce for forty years 
was granted them, and they were obliged to fur- 
nish corn, and to pay the soldiers. No sooner 
was peace restored abroad, than discord began at 
home. The commons were set in a flame at the 
instigation of the tribunes, on their constant sub- 
ject, the agrarian law, which the consuls, not de- 
terred by the condemnation of Menenius, or the 
danger incurred by Serviliiis, opposed with all 
their might. On this account, as soon as they 
went out of office, Titus Genucius, the tribune, 
laid hold of them. They were succeeded in 
the consulship by Lucius ^jrnilius and Opiter 
I Virginius. [ Y. R. 281. B. C. -i?!.] In some 
' annals, instead of Virginius, I find Vopis- 
I cus Julius set down for consul. During this 
year, whoever were the consuls, Fiirius and 
Manlius being summoned to a trial, before the 
people, went about in the garb of suppliants, 
addressing not only the commons, but the 
younger patricians. The latter they advised 
and cautioned to keep at a distance from pub- 
lic employments, and the administration of af- 
fairs, and to look on the consular fasces, the 
prostexta, and curule chair, as nothing better 
than the decorations of a funeral ; for those 
splendid badges, like the fillets of victims, were 
placed on men who were doomed to death. 
But, if there were such charms in the consul- 
ship, let them, once for all, be convinced, that 
the office was crushed, and held in captivity by 
the tribunitian power ; that a consul must act 
in every thing according to command, and, like 
a bailiff, be obedient even to the tribune’s nod. 
If he Should exert himself, if he should show 
any respect to the patricians, if he should sup- 
pose that thfre was any powerful part in the 
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state but tlie commons alone, let Mm place 
before his eyes the banishment of Cains Mar- 
cius, with the penalty and death of Menenius.” 
By such discourses the patricians were fired 
with indignation, and from that time they no 
longer held their consultations publicly, but 
in private, and suffered but few to be privy to 
them: and here, however, they might differ 
in other points, in this they were unanimous, 
that the accused should be rescued from danger 
by any means possible, whether right or wrong ; 
and the most violent method proposed, was the 
most acceptable. Nor were they at a loss for 
an actor to perpetrate any, the most atrocious 
deed : on the day of trial, therefore, the people, 
standing in the forum, in eager expectation of 
the tribune’s appearing, first began to wonder 
that he 'did not come down j then beginning, 
from his delay, to suspect something amiss, 
they supposed that he had been terrified from 
attending by the nobles, while some complained 
that the cause of the public was deserted and 
betrayed by him. At length, an account was 
brought of the tribune’s being found dead in 
Ms house. As soon as this report had spread 
through the assembly, every one separated dif- 
ferent ways, just as an army disperses on the 
fall of its leader. The tribunes, particularly, 
were seized with the greatest terror, warned by 
the death of their colleague, how very little 
security the devoting laws afforded them. The 
patricians, on the other side, exulted with too 
little moderation : and so far were they from 
feeling any compunction at the deed, that even 
those who were clear of the crime, wished to 
be considered as the perpetrators of it ; and 
they declared openly, that the tribunitian power 
must be subdued by severity. 

LV. Soon after this victory had been ob- 
tained, by means which furnished a precedent 
of the worst tendency, a proclamation was ' 
issued for a levy of soldiers ; and the tribunes 
being awed into submission, the consuls ac- ^ 
complished the business without any interrup- ! 
tion. The commons, on this, w’ere highly 
enraged, more on account of the acquiescence of 
the tribunes, than of the execution of the 
orders of the consuls ; they declared that “there 
was an end of their liberty j that they were 
reduced again to their old condition, for the 
tribunitian power had expired with, and was 
buried in the grave of Genucius. Other means 
must be devised and practised, to put a stop 
to the tyranny of the patricians. There re- 


mained now only one method to be pursued j 
which was, that the commons, since they were 
destitute of every other protection, should un- 
dertake their own defence. The retinue of 
the consuls consisted of twenty-four lictors, ; 
and even these were plebeians ; no force could 
be more contemptible, or less capable of re. 
sistance, if people had but the spirit to de- 
spise them j but every one magnified those 
matters, and made them objects of terror to 
himself.” While they thus spurred on each 
other with such discourses as these, it hap- 
pened that a iictor was sent by the consul to a 
plebeian of the name of Volero Publilius, j 
who had insisted, that, having been a centurion, 
he could not be compelled to enlist as a com- 
mon soldier. Volero appealed to the tribunes ; 
but none of them supporting him, the consuls 
ordered the man to be stripped, and the rods 
to be got ready : “ I appeal to the people,” 
said Volero : “ the tribunes choose rather that 
a Roman citizen should be beaten with rods 
before their eyes, than that themselves should 
be murdered in their beds by your faction.” v 
The more vehemently he exclaimed, the more ^ 
violently did the Iictor proceed in tearing off 
his clothes, and stripping him. Then Volero, 
who was a man of great bodily strength, and 
aided also by those who took part with Mm, 
drove away the Iictor, and retired into the 
thickest part of the crowd, where he heard the 
loudest expressions of indignation at the treat- 
ment which he received ; at the same time 
crying aloud, “ I appeal, and implore the pro- 
tection of the commons. Support me, citi- 
zens ; support me, fellow-soldiers. You have 
notliing to expect from the tribunes, who 
themselves stand in need of your support.” 

The people inilamed with passion, prepared 
themselves as for a battle : and there was every 
appearance of the contest proceeding to such 
extremity, as that no regard whatever would 
be paid either to public or private rights. The 
consuls, having undertaken to face this violent 
storm, quickly experienced that dignity, unsup- 
ported by strength, is not exempt from danger. 

Their lictors were abused, the fasces broken, ' 
and themselves forced to take refuge in the 
senate-house, uncertain how far V olero W’ould 
push his victory. In some time after, the 
tumult subsiding, they assembled the senators, 
and complained to them of the ill-treatment 
which they had suffered, of the violence of the 
commons, and the audacious behaviour of 


Volero. Though many harsh methods of pro- 
ceeding were proposed, the opinion of the eider 
members prevailed ; who recommended to the 
senate, not to let their conduct bo as strojigly 
mtirked by passionate resentment, as that of the 
commons was by inconsiderate violence, 

LVI. The commons, interesting themselves 
warmly in favour of Volero, chose him at the 
next election tribune for the year ; the consuls 
being Lucius Pinariiis and Publius Furius. 
[Y. R. 282. B. 0. 470,] And now, con- 
trary to the expectation of all men, who 
supposed that he would give a loose to the | 
*eins of the tribunitian power, in harassing 
the consuls of the preceding yearj postpon- 
ing his own resentment, and affecting only 
the public interest, without uttering even a 
word to offend the consids, he proposed a law 
that plebeian magistrates should be elected in 
assemblies where the votes were given by 
tribes. This, though covered under an ap- 
pearance which, at fii’st view, showed not any 
evil tendency, was considered as a matter of no 
trivial consequence ; as it would entirely de- 
prive the patricians of the power of electing 
such tribunes as they liked, by means of the 
votes of their dependents. To prevent this 
proposition, which was higlily pleasing to the 
commons, from passing into a law, the patri- 
cians strained eveiy nerve ; and though neither ■ 
the influence of the consuls nor that of them- | 
selves could prev«dl on any one of the college 
of tribimes to protest against it, that being the 
only power that could effectually stifle it ; yet, 
as it was in itself an affair of great weight, and 
required long and laborious exertions, the ob- 
stacles throuTi in its way were sufficient to de- 
lay it until the following year. The commons 
re-elected Volero to the tribimeship ; and the 
patricians, judging that tliis business would not 
end without the severest struggle, procured the 
consulship for Appius Claudius, son of Ap- 
pius, who both hated, and was hated by, the 
commons, in consequence of the contentions 
between them and his father. Titus Quintius 
was gwtm him for colleague. The law was the 
first matter agitated in the beginning of the 
year ,■ and though Volero was the author of it, 
yet Lastoriiis his colleague, from having more 
recently joined in the hushiess, became in con- 
sequence the more eager for its adoption : Ins 
renowm in wm* inspired him with confidence, 
for there was no one of that age possessed of 
more personal prowess. Volero contented 
1 . ' 


himself with arguing in favour of the law, and 
avoided all abuse against the consuls ; but L<e- 
torius began with severe invectives against 
Appius and his family, charging them with 
: having always shown a disposition in the high- 
I est degree overbearing and cruel ; asserting that 
the patricians had elected him not for a consul, 
but an executioner, to torment and torture the 
plebeians. Being however a rough soldier, 
unskilled in the art , of speaking, he was at a loss 
for expressions suited to the boldness of his 
thoughts ; and finding himself unable to pro- 
ceed in his discoitrse, he said, Citizens since 
I cannot speak with the 'same readiness wdth 
which I can perform what I have spoken, I re- 
quest your attendance to-morrow. Either I 
\vill lose my life, here in your presence, or I 
will carry the law.’* Next day the tribimes 
took possession of the temple ; and the consuls 
and nobles placed themselves among the crowd, 
in order to oppose the law. Lietorius ordered 
all persons to retire, except those who were to 
vote ; hut the younger nobility kept their seats, 
and paid no regard to the officer ; on w^hich 
Ljetorius ordered some of them to he taken in- 
to custody. The consul Appius insisted, that 
“a tribune had no power over any hut the 
plebeians ; for he was not a magistrate of the 
people at large, but of the commons ; that even 
he liimself could not, conformably to ancient 
usage, of his omi authority, compel people to 
withdraw, the \vords in use being, If ye think 
proper 3 Romans, retire.''' It w’as easy for him 
to disconcert Lietorius in arguing, even thus 
contemptously, about his authority j the tri- 
bune therefore, inflamed with anger, sent one 
of his officers to the consul, while the consul 
sent a lictor to the tribune, calling out that he 
was but a private person without command and 
without magistracy j nor w'ould the tribune have 
escaped ill-treatment, had not the whole assem- 
bly joined, with gi-eat warmth, in tfiking his 
part against the consul ; and at the same time, 
the alarm having spread among the populace, 
brought a great concourse from all parts of the 
city to the forum, Aj^pius, notwithstanding, 
inflexibly withstood the violence of the storm ; 
and the dispute must have terminated in blood, 
had not Quintius, the other consul, giving it in 
charge to the consulars to take away Ms col- 
league from the forum by force, if they could 
not do It otherwise, now soothing the enraged 
plebeiahis with intreaties, then begging the tri- 
bunes to dismiss the assembly, so as to “ give 
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time for their anger to cool,” telling them, that 
“delay would not diminish aught of their 
power, but would afford them the advantage of 
uniting prudence with that power; that the pa- 
tricians would still be under the direction of the 
people, and the consul under that of the patri- 
cians, 

LVII. With great difficulty, the commons 
were pacified by Quintius ; and with much 
greater, was the other consul quieted by the 
patricians ; and the assembly of the people be- 
ing at length dismissed, the consuls convened 
the senate. There, fear and anger prevailing 
by turns, produced for some time a variety of 
opinions ; but having gained time for reflection, 
in proportion as passion gave place to reason, 
they became more and more averse from inflam- 
matory measures ; in so much, that they return- 
ed thanks to Quintius, for having, by exertions, 
put a stop to the quarrel. Appius they re- 
quested to “ be satisfied with such a degree of 
deference to the consular authority, as was 
compatible with concord between the several 
parts of the state ; for whilst the tribune and con- 
suls violently drew aU power, each to their own 
side, there was none left in the other members 
of the community. The object of the dispute 
was not the safety of the commonwealth, but 
who should have the disposal of it, mangled 
and torn as it was.” On the other handle Ap- 
pms appealed to gods and men that <Mhe state 
was betrayed and deserted through cowardice ; 
that the consul was not wanting in support of 
the senate, but the senate in support of the 
consul ; and that they were submitting to more 
grievous laws than those which were imposed 
at the sacred mount.” Yielding, however, to 
the unanimous judgment of the senate, he de- 
sisted, and the law was carried through without 
farther opposition. 

LVin. Then, for the first time, were the 
tribunes elected in an assembly of the people, ; 
voting by tribes. Piso relates also, that there 
were three added to their number, having before 
been but two. He even names the tribunes, 
Cains Sicinius, Lucius Numitorius, Marcus 
Luilius, Spurius Icilius, Lucius Meeilius. 
Luring the dissentions at Rome, war com- 
menced with the iEquans and Volscians, who 
had committed depredations on the Roman 
lands, with design, that if the commons should 
again think proper to secede, they might find a 
refuge with them. When the differences in 
the city were afterwards composed, they remov- 
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ed their camp to a greater distance ; Appius 
Claudius was sent against the Volscians, the 
JEquans fell to Quintius as his province. 

The same severity, which Appius had shown 
at home, he practised at the head of the army 
abroad, and even with less reserve, as he was 
out of the reach of any control from the tri- 
bunes. He detested the commons to a degree 
of rancour, even beyond what he inherited from 
his father; and considered himself as vanquished 
by them ; for that when he had been set up as 
the only person, who, in the character of con- 
sul, was qualified to oppose the tribunitian 
powder, that law had been carried which the 
former consuls had been able to prevent, though * 
they made not such strenuous exertions as him- 
self against it, nor did the patricians expect so 
much from them. His anger and indignation 
hereby excited, he sought to wreak on the army 
every kind of rigour which the command had 
put in his power: but no degree of violence 
was able to subdue the temper of the troops, 
such an unconquerable spirit of opposition had 
they imbibed. In every part of their business V 
they showed indolence and carelessness, negli- 
gence and stubbornness; neither shame nor 
fear had any effect on them. If he wished that 
the army should proceed with more expedition, 
they marched the slower; if he came to en- 
courage them to hasten their work, every one 
relaxed the diligence which he had used before ; 
when he was present, they cast down their 
eyes ; as lie passed by, they muttered curses 
against him ; so that while he seemed invulner- 
able to popular dislike, his mind was occasion- 
ally affected with disagreeable emotions. After 
trying every kind of harsh treatment without 
effect, he renounced all intercourse with the 
soldiers, declaring that the army was corrupted 
by the centurions, whom, in a gibing manner, 
be sometimes called plebeian tribunes, and 
Yoleroes. 

LIX. Not one of these circumstances was 
unknown to the Volscians, who, for that rea- 
son, pressed forward their operations the more 
vigorously, in hopes, that the Roman army 
would be animated with the same spirit of oji- 
position against Appius, which they had for- 
merly displayed against Fabiiis, when consul ; 
and, in fact, in Appius’s case, it showed itself | 
with a much greater degree of inveteracy than 
in that of Fabius ; for they were not only un- 
willing to conquer, like Fabiiis's troops, but 
even chose to be conquered. When led out 


to the field, they fled shamefully to their camp, 
or made a halt, until they saw the Volscians 
advancing to the rampart, and committing great 
slaughter on the rear of the army* The neces- 
sity of repelling the victorious enemy from the 
rampart, then prevailed on them to fight, which, 
however, they did in such a manner, as mad^ 
it evident, that they acted only because Roman 
soldiers would not suffer their camp to be tak- 
en : in other respects, they I’ejoiced at their 
own losses and disgrace. All thi^-.;li||d so 
little effect towards softenings s, the stubborn 
fierceness of Appius, that he resplved to., exhibit 
farther examples of severity ^ but vi-hep he had 
summoned an assembly for the purpose, the , 
lieutenant-generals and tribunes gathered hastily 
about him, and cautioned him not to hazard 
a trial, .of the extent of an authority, whose 
whole efficacy depended on the will of those 
who were to obey it ; informed him, that the 
soldiers in general declared that they would not 
attend the assembly; and that, in every quarter, 
they were heard loudly demanding that the 
camp should be removed out of the Yolscian 
territories. They reminded him that the con- 
quering army had approached almost to the 
gates and to the rampart, and that if he per- 
sisted, there was not only reason to apprehend, 
but every certain indication of a most grievous 
calamity ensuing.” At length, yielding to 
persuasion, as nothing but a delay of punish- 
ment could be the consequence, he prorogued 
the assembly; gave orders that the troops 
should be in readiness to march next day ; and, 
at the first dawn, gave, by sound of trumpet, 
the signal for setting out. When the army had 
scarcely got clear of the camp, and while they 
were just forming in order of march, the Vol- 
scians, as if they had been summoned by the 
same signal, made an attack on their rear ; and, 
the alarm spreading from thence to the van, 
caused such consternation, as threw both the 
battalions and ranks into confusion, so that 
neither could orders be heard, nor a line formed. 
No one now thought of any thing but flight ; 
and with such precipitation did they make 
their way through the ranks, that the enemy 
ceased to pursue sooner than the Romans to 
fly. In vain did the consul follow his men, 
calling on them to halt. But when he had at 
length collected them together, he encamped 
in a peaceful part of the country ; and 
there, having summoned an assembly, after 
uttering severe and just reproaches against 


the army, as betrayers of military discipline, 
and deserters from their posts, asking each 
where were their standards ? where were their 
arms ? he beat with rods, and beheaded, the 
soldiers who had thrown away their swords, the 
stapted-hearers who had lost their ensigns, 
and also such of the ceiitiuions, and of the pri- 
vates, as had quitted their ranks. Of the rest 
of the multitude e^^eiy tenth man was dra^vn b> 
lot and punished, 

LX. In a vejy different manner were mat- 
ters conducted in the countiy of the Alquans, 
There seemed a mutual contest carried on he- 
tween the consul and his troops, who should 
exceed the other in civility and good offices. 
Quintiiis was naturally of a milder disposition, 
and besides, the ill consequences attending the 
harshness of his colleague made him feel the 
greater satisfaction in indulging his own tem- 
per. The JEqiians, not daiing to meet in the 
field, a general and army so cordially united, 
suffered them to cany their depredations 
through every part of the country ; and in no 
former war was a greater abundance of booty 
brought off from thence, all which was distri- 
buted among the soldiers. Their behaviour 
was also re\varded with praises, in which the 
minds of soldiers find as much delight as in gain. 
The troops returned home in better temper 
towards their general, and, on the general’s 
accoiint towards the patricians also ; declaring, 
that the senate had given to them a parent, to 
the other army a master. Tlfis year, during 
wlfich they experienced a varie^^ of fortune in 
their military operations, and furious dissensions 
both at home and abroad, t was particulaiiy 
distinguished by the assemblies of the people 
voting by tribes ; a matter wliich derived its 
seeming importance rather from the honoiu of 
the victory obtained by one party over the 
ofher, than from any real advantage acciniing 
from it. For the share of power, winch was 
either gained by the commons, or taken from 
the patricians, was trifling, in proportion to the 
great degree of dignity of which the assemblies 
themselves were deprived by the exclusion ol 
the patricians. 

LXI. The following year, [Y. R. 284*. 
B. C. 468.] the consulate of Lucius Valerius 
and Tiberius A^milius was disturbed by more ■ 
violent commotions, both in consequence of the 
struggles between the different orders of the 
state coiitemin^^ the agrarian law, and also of 
the Appiui? Claudius; wH haying 
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taken a most active part, in opposition to the 
law, and supported the cause of those who were 
in possession of the public lands, as if he were 
a third consul, and thought it his duty, had a 
criminal prosecution instituted against, him by 
Marcus Duilius and Cains Sicinius. Never 
hitherto had a person, so odious to the com- 
mons, been brought to trial before the people, 
overwlielined as he was with their hatred, on 
his father’s account, besides the load which his 
own conduct had drawn on him j and hardly 
ever did the patricians exert such strenuous ef- 
forts in favom’of any other, seeing this champion 
of the senate, the assertor of its dignity, their | 
bulwark against all the outrageous attempts, | 
both of tribunes and commons, exposed to the ^ 
rage of the populace, only for having in the 
contest exceeded, in some degree, as they con- 
ceived, the bounds of moderation* Appkis 
Claudius himself was the only one among the 
patricians, who looked with sconi on the tri- 
bunes and commons, even affecting a disregard 
as to his own trial. Neither the threats of the 
commons, nor the entreaties of the senate, could 
ever prevail on him either to changehis garb,* 
or use a suppliant address, or even to soften 
and relax, in any degree, the usual harshness of 
his language, when he was to plead his cause 
before the people. He still preserved the same 
expression of countenance, the same stubhom 
fierceness in his looks, and the same vehemence 
in his discourse ; so that a great many of the 
commons felt no less dread of Appius, while 
he stood a culprit at their bar, than they had 
done when he was consul. He pleaded in his 
defence, and that \\'ith till the haughtiness which 
he could have shown, had he been the accuser, 
just as he used to behave on every other occa- 
sion ; and, by his intrepidity, so astonished the 
tribunes and commons, that, of their o^vIl 
choice, they adjourned the trial to another; day, 
and afterwards suffered the business to cool. 
The day of adjoiimment was not very distant, 
yet, before it arrived, he was seized 'with a 
disorder and died. The tribimes endeavoured 
to prevent his being honoured writh a funeral 
panegyric, but the commons would not allow 
that the last day of so great a man should be 
defrauded of the usual glories. They listened 
to the encomiums pronounced on him after his 
death with as favom-able an attention as they 


1 It was usual for persons under accusation to put on 
a mourning dress, and to let their hair and beard grow. 


had shown to the charges brought against him, 
when alive, and, in vast numbers, attended his 
funeral. 

LXII. During this year, the consul Vale- 
rius marched with an army against the quans ; 
and, finding it impracticable to entice them to 
an engagement, made an assault on their camp, 
A violent storm of thunder and hail obliged 
him to desist, and people’s surprise was in- 
creased, when, as soon as the signal for retreat 
had been given, the weather became perfectly 
calm and clear ; so that they were deterred by 
a religious scruple from again attacking a camp 
which had been defended by an evident inter- 
position of some divinity, and vented all their 
rage in devastations on the enemy’s lands. The 
other consul, *®milius, conducted the wait in 
the country of the Sabines, and there also, 
the enemy keeping within their walls, the lands 
were laid waste ; at length, by the burning, not 
only of the country-houses, but of the villages, 
which in that populous country were very nu- 
merous, the Sabines were provoked to give 
battle to the troops employed in the depreda- 
tions ; and, being obliged to retreat without 
having gained any advantage, removed their 
camp, next day, to a place of greater safety. 
This appeared to the consul a sufficient reason 
to consider the enemy as vanquished, and to 
cease any farther operations ,* he accordingly 
withdrew his men, without having made any 
progress in the war. 

LX III. While these wars still raged abroad, 
and party divisions at home, Titus Numicitis 
Priscus and Aiiliis Virginius were elected con- 
suls. [Y. R. 285. B. C. 467]. There was 
reason to believe that the commons would not 
endure any farther delay with respect to the 
agrarian law, and every degree of violence was 
ready to be committed, when it was discovered, 
by the smoke from the burning of the country- 
houses, and by the inhabitants flying to the city, 
that the Volscians were at hand ; this incident 
repressed the sedition, when just ripe, and on 
the point of breaking forth. The consuls were 
instantly ordered by the seriate to lead out the 
youth from the city against the enemy ; and 
this made the rest of the commons less turbu- 
lent. On the other side, the assailants, with- 
out performing any thing farther than alarming 
the Romans by the destruction of some few 
buildings, retired with great precipitation. 
Numieius marched to Antium against the Vol- 
scians ; Virginius against the Ailquans. Here, 
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the army falling into an ambuscade, and being 
in the utmost danger of a total overthrow, was 
rescued by the bravery of the soldiers from the 
imminent peril to which the carelessness of the 
consul had exposed them. The operations 
against the Volscians were better conducted ^ 
in the first engagement, the enemy was routed, 
and compelled to fly into Antium, which, con- 
sidering those times, was a city of great strength; 
the consul therefore not choosing to venture to 
attack it, took from the Antians another town 
called Cerio, wdiich was not near so strong. 
Whilst the A5quans and .Volscians gave em- , 
ployment to the Roman armies, the Sabines 
carried depredation to the very gates of the 
city ; however, they themselves, in a few days 
after, sujfFered, from the two Roman armies, 
greater losses than any which they had occa- 
sioned ; both the consuls, provoked at their 
proceedings, having marched into their terri- 
tories. i 

LXIV. Towards the close of the year, 
there was some interval of peace, but disturbed, 
as was always the case, by struggles between 
the patricians and plebeians. The latter were 
so incensed, that they refused to attend the as- 
sembly held for the election of consuls, so that 
by the votes of the patricians and their depen- | 
dents, Titus Qiiintius and Quintus Servilius 
were appointed to the consulship. [ Y. R. 286, 
B. C. 4?66.] These experienced a year similar 
to the preceding; the beginning of it filled 
with civil broils, which were afterwards re- 
pressed by the breaking out of foreign wars. 
The Sabines, marching across the plains of 
Criistuminum with great rapidity, carried fire 
and sword through all the country on the banks 
of the Anio ; and though, when they had ad- 
vanced almost to the Colline gate, and the walls 
of the city, they met with a repulse, yet they 
carried off a vast booty both of men and cattle. 
The consul Servilius marched in pursuit, with 
design to briiig them to an engagement: but not 
being able to overtake their main body in the 
champaign country,he spread devastation to such 
an extent, as to leave nothing unmolested, and 
returiied with a quantity of spoil, exceeding, 
by many degrees, what the enemy had car- 
ried off. In the campaign against the Vol- 
scians also, the arms of the state were remark- 
ably successful, through the conduct both of 
the general and of the soldiers : first, they 
foiight a pitched battle, on equal ground, with 
great loss of blood on both sides. The Ro- 


mans, however hose small number made them 
feel the loss more sensibly, would have quitted 
the field, had not the consul, by a happy feint, 
re-animated the troops, calling out, that the 
enemy were dying on the other wing : they 
then returned to the charge, and the opinion 
that victory was on their side, was the means 
of their obtaining it in reality. But Titus 
fearing lest, if he pressed the fugitives too far, 
he might have the battle to fight over again, 
gave the signal for retreat. After this, an in- 
terval of some few days passed, during which 
both parties reposed, as if they had tacitly 
agreed to a suspension of arms; and, in the 
1 mean time, vast multitudes from every state 
! of the Volscians and ASquans flocked to their 
camp, not doubting but that the Romans, when 
informed of their numbers, would make their 
retreat by night. About the third watch, 
therefore, they came to attack the camp. 
Quintius, after appeasing the tumult which the 
sudden alarm had excited, and ordering the 
soldiers to stay quiet in their tents, led out a 
cohort of Hernicians to form an advanced guard, 
mounted the trumpeters, with others of their 
band, on horses, and ordered them to sound 
their instruments before the rampart, so as to 
keep the enemy in suspense until day-light. 
During the remainder of the night, every thing 
was quiet in the camp, so that the Romans 
were not even prevented from sleeping. The 
Volscians, on the other hand, expecting 
every instant an attack, were kept in a state of 
earnest attention by the appeamnce of the 
armed infantry, whom they believed to be Ro- 
mans, and whom they also Oonfceived to be more 
numerous than they really were, from the bustle 
and neighing of the horses, and which, being 
under the management of riders with whom 
they w’ere acquainted, and having their ears 
continually teazed with the sound of the in- 
struments, made in their trampling a considera- 
ble noise. 

LXV. When day appeared, the Romans, 
marching into the field in full vigour, after be- 
ing thoroughly refreshed with sleep, at the first 
onset overpowered the Volscians, fatigued with 
standing and want of rest. However, the 
enemy might be said to retire, rather than to 
be I’outed ; for some hills, which lay behind 
them, afforded a safe retreat to all the troops 
that were stationed to the rear of the first line, 
whoSf were still unbroken. On coming 
to this nlace where the height of the ground 
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was against Mm, the consul ordered his men to 
halt : but it was with great difficulty that they 
could be restrained ; they called out, and insist- 
ed on being allowed to pursue the advantage 
which they had gained : while the horsemen^ 
collected round the general, were still more 
ungovernable, loudly declaring that they would 
advance before the front line. While Titus 
hesitated, between the confidence which be 
knew he might place in the valour of his men, 
and the difficulty of the ground, all cried out, 
with one voice, that they would proceed ; and 
they instantly put their words in execution ; 
sticking their spears in the ground, that they 
might be lighter to climb the steeps, they ran 
forward in full speed. The Volscians haying 
at the first onset discharged their missive wea- 
pons, began to pour down on them, as they 
approached. The incessant blows from the 
stones of the higher ground, and which lay 
among their feet, so galled and disordered the 
Romans, that their left wing was by this means 
almost overborne; when the consul, just as 
they were beginning to give way, reproaching 
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them with their rashness, and at the same time 
with want of spirit, made their fears give place 
to shame. At first, they stood their ground 
with determined firmness ; then, as they reco- 
vered strength to renew the attacjk, in spite of 
the disadvantage of situation, they ventured to 
advance, and raising the shout anew, moved 
forward in a body. Rushing on again in full 
career, they forced their way, and when they 
had reached almost to the summit of the hill, 
the enemy turned their backs, and the pursuers 
and pursued, exerting their utmost speed, both 
rushed into the camp together, almost in one 
body. In this consternation of the Volscians, 
their camp was taken. Such of them as could 
make their escape, took the road to Antium ; 
thither also the Roman army marched ; and, 
after a siege of a few days, the town surrender- 
ed, not because the force of the besiegers was 
stronger now than in the former attack, but 
because the spirits of the besieged were broken 
by the late unsuccessful battle, and the loss of 
their camp. 
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BOOK III. 

Bissonsions about the agrarian laws. Tlie Capitol saized by exiles and slaves. Quintius Cincinnatus ealled from 
the oultivation of his farm, to conduct a war against the iEquans; vanquishes them, and makes them pass under 
the yoke. The number of the tribunes of the people augmented to ten. Ton magistrates, called decemvirs, 
invested with the authority of the consuls, and of all other magistrates, are appointed for the purpose of 
digesting and puhlishing a body of laws. These, having promulgated a code of laws, contained in ten tables, 
obtain a continuation of their authority for another j^ear, during which, they add two more to the former ten 
tables. They refuse to resign their office, and retain it a third year. At first, they act equitably and justly ; 
afterwards, arbitrarily and tyrannically. At length the commons, provoked by a base attempt of one of them, 
Appiiis Claudhis, to violate the chastity of a daughter of Virginius, seize upon the Aventinc mount, and com- 
pel them to resign. Appius and Oppius, two of the most obnoxious, are thrown into prison, where they put 
an end to their own lives; the rest are banished. War vp-ith the Sabines, Volscians, and JEquans. Unjust 
determination of the Roman people, who being chosen arbitrators in an affair between the people of Ardea and 
Aricia, concerning some disputed lands, adjudge them to themselves. 


I. Soon after the taking of Antium, Titus 
jEmilius and Quintus Fabius were elected 
consuls. [Y. R. 287. B. C. 465.] This 
Quintus was the single one of the Fahii who 
remained alh'e when the family were cut oif 
at the Cremera. JEmiliiis had before, in his 
former consulate, recommended the distribu- 
tion of lands among the commons : now, there- 
fore, on his being a second time invested with 
that office, those, who expected the lands, con- 
ceived sanguine hopes of the law being passed. 
The tribunes, supposing that an affair for 
which such straggles hiid often been made, in 
opposition to both the consuls, might probably 
he accomplished now, when one of those ma- 
gistrates was an advocate for it, set the busi- 
ness on foot ; and the consul continued in the 
same sentiments. The possessors of the lands, 
and most of the patricians, complaining loudly 
that a person at the head of the state aimed to 
distinguish himself by intrigues more becom- 
ing a tribune courting popularity, by making 
donations out of other people’s property, re- 
moved the odium of the whole transaction 
fi'om the tribunes to the consul. A desperate 
contest would have ensued had not Fabius 


stnick out an expedient to prevent it, by a 
plan disagreeable to neither party ; which was, 
that, as a considerable tract of land had been 
taken from the Volscians in the preceding 
year, under the conduct and auspices of Titus 
Qiiintius, a colony should be led off to Antium, 
a town at no great distance, convenient in 
every respect, and a sea-port ; by these means, 
the commons might come in for lands, with- 
out any complaints from the present possessors 
at home, and harmony might be preserved in 
the state. This proposition was approved of, 
and he had commissioners, called triumvirs, 
appointed to distribute the same ; these were 
Titus Quintius, A. Virginius, and Publius 
Fiirius ; and such as chose to accept of those 
lands, were ordered to give in their names. 
The gratification of their wishes, as is gene- 
rally the case, instantly begat disgust ; and so 
few subscribed to the proposal, that, to fill up 
the colony, they were obliged to take in a 
number of the Volscians. The rest of the 
populace chose rather to prosecute claims of 
land, at Rome, than to receive immediate pos- 
session of it elsewhere. The j^Equans sued 
to for he. had gone 
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against them with an army; yet they them- 
selves broke it, by a sudden incursion into the 
Latine territories. 

IL In the year following, [ Y. R. 288. B.. C. 
464?.] Quintus Servilius, who was CGnsul with 
Spurius Postiiinius, being sent against the 
uEquans, fixed his camp in the Latine territory, 
a post which he intended to retain. Here the 
' troops were compelled by sickness, to remain 
inactive within their lines ; by which means the 
war was protracted to the tliird year, in which 
Quintus Fabiiis and Titus Quintiiis were con- 
suls. As Fabius, in consequence of his former 
successes there, had granted peace to the 
Jiqiians, that province was now particularly 
assigned to him. He set out with confident 
expectations, that the splendour of his name 
would he sufficient to induce the >^quans to 
put an end to hostilities, and sent ambassadors 
to the general meeting of that nation, with or- 
ders to tell them, that Quintus Fabius, consul, 
gave them notice, that as he had brought peace 
to Rome from the ACquans, so now he brought 
war to the jEqiians from Rome ; ha\dng armed 
for war the same hand which he had formerly 
given to them as a pledge of peace. \TOch 
of the parties had, by perjury and perfidy, given 
occasion to this niptiue, was knoum to the 
gods, who would soon prove avengers of the 
crime; yet, notwithstanding tliis, he was still 
mora desirous that the .^qiians should, of their 
own accord, repent of their misconduct, than 
suffer the evils of war. If they repented, they 
should find safety in that clemency which they 
had already experienced ; if they chose to per- 
sist in a conduct which involved them in the 
guilt of perjury, they must expect, in the pro- , 
gress of the war, to find the resentment of the 
gods even greater than that of their enemies^’* 
So far were these declarations from producing 
the desired effect on them, that the ambassadors 
narrowly escaped ill-treatment, and an army 
was sent to Algidum against the Romans. 

[ Y. R. 289. B. C. 463.] When the news of 
these transactions was brought to Rome, the 
indignity of the affair, rather than the danger, 
called out the other consul from the city, and 
the two consular armies advanced to the enemy 
in order of battle, prepared for an immediate 
engagement. But this happening rather late 
in the day, a person called out foom one of the 
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We require a greater length of day-light to de- 
cide the contest which is to come on ; retiii-n 
into the field to-morrow at sim-rise ; ye shall 
have an opportunity of fighting, doubt it not.” 

The soldiers were led back into camp until the 
next dtiy, highly irritated by those expressions, 
and thinking the approaching night would ap- 
pear too long, which was to occasion a delay to 
the combat: the intervening hours, however, 
they employed in refreshing themselves wdth 
food and sleep. Next morning, as soon as it 
was light, the Roman army were the fii*st, by a 
considerable time, to take their post in the field. 

At length, the Aiquans also came forward. 4^ 
The battle was fought with great fury on both ' 
sides, for the Romans were stimulated both by 
anger and hatred, while the iEquans, conscious 
that the dangers to which they were exposed 
were the consequence of their own crimes, and 
despairing of ever being treated with confidence 
in future, felt a necessity of making the most 
desperate exertions. However, they Avere not 
able to withstand the Roman troops. They 
were driven from the field, and retreated to 
their own territories; where the outrageous f 
multitude, not at all the more disposed to peace 
from their failure, censured their leaders for 
having hazarded success in a pitched battle ; a 
manner of fighting in which the Romans pos- 
sessed superior skill. The iEquans, they said, 
were better fitted for predatory exiDeclitions ; 
and there was greater reason to hope for suc- 
cess, from a number of detached parties acting 
separately, than from one army of unwieldy 
bulk. 

III. Lea^ung therefore a guard in the camp, 
they maiched out, and fell upon the Roman 
fimtiers with such fury, as to cany terror even 
to the city. Such an event caused the greater 
imeasiness, because it was entirely unexpected ; 
for nothing could be less appreheridcti, tlum 
that a vanquished enemy, almost besieged in 
their camp, should entertain a thought of com- 
mitting depredations. The country people, 
in a panic, pouring into the gates, and, in the 
excess of then’ fright, exaggerating every thing, 
cried out, that they were not small ravaging 
parties, nor employed in plundering ; but that 
the legions, and the entire army of the enemy 
were approaching, marching rapidly towards the 
city, and prepared for an assault. The first 
who heard these rumours, spread them about 


enemy’s posts, “Romans, this is making an 
ostentatious parade, not waging warr . ye dniw 


among others, unauthenticated as they were, 


up yoitr forces for battle, when night is at hand, | and therefore the more liable to exaggeration ; 
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which caused such a hurry and confused cla- 
mour, every one calling to arms, as in some 
measure resembled the consternation of a city 
taken by storm. Luckily Quintiiis the consul 
had returned from Algidum ^ this proved a 
remedy for their fears ; he calmed the tumult, 
upbraiding them with being afraid of a van- 
tpiished people, and posted guards at the gates. 
He then convened the senate, and having, by 
their directions, issued a pi'oclamation for a 
cessation of all civil business,^ marched out to 
protect the frontiers, leaving Quintus Servilius 
to command in the city; but he found no 
enemy in the couiitiy. The other consul en- 
countered the iEquans with extraordinary suc- 
cess ; for he atfeicked them on the road while 
heavy laden with booty, which so embarrassed 
their motions, as to render them unfit for action, 
and took severe revenge for the devastations 
which they had committed. He succeeded so 
effectually, that few made their escape, and the 
whole of the booty was recovered. On this 
the consul Quintius returned to the city, and 
took off the prohibition of business, when it 
liad continued four days. The general siu- 
vey w^as then held, and the lustrum was closed 
by Quintius the number of citizens rated in 
the survey, being one hundred and twenty-four 
thousand two hundred and fourteen, besides 
the orphans of both sexes. Nothing memor- 
able passed afterwards in the country of the 
ASquans : they took shelter in their towms, 
abandoning their surroimding possessions to fire 
and devastation. The consul, after having 
repeatedly carried hostilities and depredations 
through every part of the enemy’s country, re- 
turned to Rome with great glory, and abiin- 
daiu^e of spoil, 

IV. The next consuls were Aldus Postu- 
mius Albiis and Spurius Furius Fusus, [ Y. R. 


1 Jmt'itium ; qtda jus sistehatiir. In oases of great 
and immediate danger, all proeeedings at law were sus- 
pended ; the shops also were shut, and all civil business 
stopped, until the alarm was over. 

S 'J'he lustrum was a period of five years, at the expi- 
ration of which a general review of the people was 
held, and their number, state, and circumstances in- 
quired into. The senate also was reviewed by one of the 
censors : and if any one, by his behaviour, had rendered 
himself unworthy of a place in that body, or had sunk 
his fortune below the requisite qualification, his name 
was passed over by the censor, in reading the roll of 
senators : and thus he was Iield to be excluded from the 
senate. When the business was done, the censor, to 
whose lot it fell, conrlidii lustrum, closed the lustrum, 
by off'eriag a solemn sacrifice in the Campus Martins. 

I. ■ ■ ' 


290. B. C. 4:62.] The Furii, some writers 
have called Fusii : this I mention, lest any 
should think there was a difference in the 
persons, when it is only in the name. There, 
was no doubt entertained, but that one of the 
consuls would inarch an army against the 
^quans ; these, therefore, requested assistance 
from the Volscians of Ecetra, who gladly com- 
plied 'wdth the request ; and so inveterate was 
the hatred which those states bore towards the. 
Romans, that they eagerly vied with each other, 
in making the most vigorous preparations for 
war. This coming to the knowledge of the 
Hernicians, they gave notice to the Romans, 
tliat the people of Ecetra had revolted to the 
iBquans. The colony of Antiurn was also 
suspected, because on that town being taken, a 
great multitude had fled thence for refuge to 
the ACquans ; and while the war with that 
people lasted, these proved the most valiant- 
soldiers in their ai*my. Afterwards, when the 
JEquans were driven into their towns, tliis 
rabble withdrawing privately, and retiimiug to 
Antiurn, seduced the colonists there from their 
allegiance to the Romans, wiiich, even before 
that time, w^as not much to he relied on. Be- 
fore the business was yet ripe, on the first in- 
formation being laid before the senate of their 
intention to revolt, directions were given to the 
consuls to send for the heads of the colony, and 
inquire into the truth of the matter. These 
having readily attended, and being introduced 
to the senate by the consuls, answered the 
questions put to them in such a manner, that 
the suspicions against them were stronger when 
they w'ere dismissed, than before they came. 
War* w^as then considered as inevitable. Spu- 
riiis Furius, to whose lot that province had 
fallen, marching against the ’Aiquans, found the 
enemy in the coiintiy of the Hernicians, em- 
ployed in collecting plunder ; and, being igno- 
rant of their numbers, because they had never 
been seen altogether, he rashly hazarded an en- 
gagement, though his army was veiy unequal 
to the forces of the enemy. At the first onset, 
he was ihiven from his ground, and obliged to 
retreat to his tents; nor did the misfortune 
end there : in the course of the next night, and 
the following day, his camp was surrounded on 
all sides, and attacked so wgorously, that there 
was no possibility, even of sending a messenger 
from thence to Rome. The Hernicians brought 
an account bo^ of the defeat, and of the consul 
and tlm army being besieged, which struck the 
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senate with such dismay, that by a decree, in 
that form w^hich has been always deemed to be 
appropriated to cases of extreme exigency, the 
other consul Postumius was charged to take 
care, that the commonwealth should receive no 
detriment.” It was judged most expedient that 
the consul himself should remain at Rome, in 
order to enlist all who were able to hear arms ; 
and that Titus Qiiintius should he sent as pro- 
consul to the relief of the camp, mth an army 
composed of the allies ; to complete the num- 
ber of which, the Latines, Heniicians, and the 
colony at Antium, were ordered to supply 
Quintius with suhitary soldiers ; tliis was the 
appellation then given to auxiliaries called out 
on a sudden emergency. 

V. For some time there was a great variety 
of movements, and many attempts made, both 
on one' side and on the other j for the enemy, 
relying on their superiority in number, endea- 
voured to weaken the force of the Romans, by 
obliging them to divide it into many parts, in 
hopes that it would prove insufficient to with- 
stand them on every different quarter. At the 
same time that the siege of the camp was car- 
ried on, a part of their forces was sent to ravage 
“the lands of the Romans, and to attempt even 
Boihe itself, if a favourable occasion should of- 
fer, Lucius Valerius was left to guard the city, 
and the consul Postumius was sent to protect 
the frontiers from the enemy’s incursions. No 
degree of vigilance and activity was left unem- 
ployed in any particular ; u'-atches were sta- 
tioned in the town, out-posts before the gates, 
and guai’ds along the n^alls ,* and, as was neces- 
sary in a time of such general confusion, a ces- 
sation of civil business was observed for seve- 
ral days. Meanwhile, at the camp, the consul 
Furius, after havidg endured the siege for some 
time, without making any effort, burst forth, 
from the Decuman gatc,^ on the enemy, when 
they least expected him ; and though he might 
have pursued their flying troops with advantage, 
yet, fearing lest an attack might be made oil the 
camp from the opposite side, he halted. Ano- 
ther Furius, who wns a iieiitenant-genemh and 
brother to the consul, hastily pushed fbiwmrd 
too far; and so eagerly intent was he on the 
pursuit, that he neither perceived his own party 
retreating, nor the enemy intercepting him be- 


1 The Deouman ^yate was in the rear of the encamp- 
ment. For the <yr(ier and disposition of a Eoman Camp, 
see Adam’s Roman Antiouities. 


hind : being thus shut out from assistance, and 
having often in vain essayed, by every Idnd of 
effort, to open himself a passage, he fell, fighting 
with great bravery. The consul, on the other 
hand, hearing that his brother was siUToimded, ; 
turned back on the enemy, and while, forgeo 
ting all caution, he rushed too precipitetely into 
the thick of the fight, he received a woimd, and 
was, not without difficulty, carried off by his at- 
tendants. This both damped the courage of ■ 
Ids own men, and rendered the enemy more 
daring ; and so highly were the latter elated by 
the death of the lieutenant-general, and the 
consul’s being wounded, that no force could af- v 
terwards withstand them, so as to prevent their ,• ^ f 
driving the Romans back to their camp, and 
compelling them to submit again to a siege, «f 
with bbth strength and hopes considerably di- 
minished ; they were even in danger of utter 
destruction, had not Titus Quintius, with the 
troops supplied by the Latines and Heniicians, 
come to their relief. He attacked the quans 
on their rear, whilst their attention was em- 
ployed on the Roman camp, and as they were 
insultingly exhibiting to view the head of the f 
lieutenant-general ; and a sally being made 
from the camp at the same time, on a signal 
given by him at some distance, a great number 
of the enemy were siiiToimded and cut off. I 
Of the JSquans who were employed in the 
Roman tenitories, the number slain was less, 
but their defeat and dispersion was more com- 
plete. Being divided into separate parties, 
and busied in collecting plunder, they were at- 
tacked by Postumius in several places, where 
he had posted troops in convenient situations 5 
when, not knowing what course to take, and 
pursuing their flight in gi-eat disorder, they fell 
in with Quintius, who, after his ■vdctoiy, w^as 
returning home with the wounded consul. 

Then did the consular aimy, exerting them- 
selves with extraordinary alacrity, take full 
vengeance for the consul’s wound, and for the . 
loss of the lieutenant-general and the cohorts. ' 
Many heavy losses were sustained on both sides | 
in the course of that campaign : but it is diffi- I 
-cult, at this distance of time, to assign, with f 
any degree of certainty, the precise number of 
those who were engaged, and of those who fell. 

Yet Valerius Antius imdertikes to estimate 
them, affirming that, of the Romans, there fell -4 : 
in the country of the Pleniicans five thousand 
three hundred ; that, of the plundering parties 
of the .^qiians, who spread themselves over 


the Roman territories.* two thousand four huti| 
dred were slain by the consul Aldus Postu- 
mius ; that the other body of them, who, while 
they were carrying off the spoil, fell in with 
Quintius, escaped not without a much greater 
loss, there being slain of these, four thou- 
sand, (and pretending exactness, he adds,) 
two hundred and thirty. After this, the 
troops returned to Rome, and the order for 
cessation of civil business was discharged. 
The sky appeared as on fire in many places, 
and other portents either occurred to people’s 
sight, or were formed by terror in their 
imaginations. To avert the evils which 
these foreboded, a proclamation was issued for 
a solemn festival, to be observed for three days, 
during which all the temples were filled with 
crowds, both of men and women, supplicating 
the favour of the gods. The cohorts of the 
Latines and Hernicians were then dismissed by 
the senate to their respective homes, with 
thanks for their spirited behaviour. During 
the campaign, a thousand men, who came from 
Antium after the battle, but too late to be of 
any service, were sent off in a manner little less 
than ignominious. 

yi. The elections were then held, and Lu- 
cius riEbutius and Publius Servilius being cho- 
sen consuls, entered on their office, on the 
calends of August, which was at that time con- 
sidered as the beginning of the year with respect 
to them. [ Y. B. 291. B. C. 461.] This was 
a season of great distress ; for, during this year, 
a pestilential disorder spread itself, not only 
through the city, but over the country, affecting 
both men and cattle with equal malignity ; the 
violence of the disorder was increased by ad- 
mitting into the city the cattle, and also the 
inhabitants of the country, who fled thither for 
shelter from the enemy’s ravages. Such a col- 
lection of animals of every kind nearly suffo- 
cated the citizens by the intolerable stench; 
while the country people, crowded together in 
narrow apartments, suffered no less from the 
heat, the want of rest, and their attendance on 
each other ; besides wbicb, mere contact serv- 
ed to propagate the infection. While they could 
scarcely support the weight of the calamities 
under which they laboured, ambassadors from 
the Hernicians suddenly arrived with intelli- 
gence, that the iEquans and Volscians in con. 
junction had encamped in their territory, and 
from thence were ravaging the country with 
very numerous forces. Besides the proof, 


which the thinness of the senate afforded to 
the® observation of the allies, of the low state to 
which the commonwealth was reduced by the 
pestilence, the answer which they received, de- 
monstrated a great dejection of spirits : that 
the Hernicians themselves, with the assist- 
ance of the Latines, must provide for their own 
safety. That the city of Rome, through the 
sudden anger of the gods, was depopulated by 
sickness. If they (the Romans) should find 
any respite from that calamity, they would, as 
they had done the year before, and on all occa- 
sions, give assistance to their allies.” TIuis 
the ambassadors departed,, carrying home the 
most sorrowful intelligence ; as they novv found 
themselves obliged, with their own single 
strength, to support a war, to wffiich they had 
hardly been equal, even when assisted by the 
power of Rome. The eiiemy remained not 
long in the country of the Hernicians, but pro- 
ceeded thence, with hostile intentions, into the 
Roman territory j which, without the injuries 
of war, was now become a desert. Without 
meeting there one human being even unarmed, 
and finding every place through which they 
passed destitute, not only of troops, but of the 
culture of the husbandman, they yet came as 
far as the third stone on the Gabian road. By 
this time Aibutius the Roman consul was dead, 
and his colleague Servilius so ill, that there was 
very little hope of his recovery j most of the 
leading men were seized by the distemper, as 
were the greater part of the patricians, and al- 
most every one of military age; so that they 
wanted strength, not only to form the expedi- 
tions which were requisite in a conjuncture so 
alarming, but even to mount the guards, where 
no exertion was necessaiy. The duty of the 
watches was performed by such of the senators 
in person, as by their age and strength were 
qualified for it ; the care of posting and visiting 
these, was intrusted to the plebeian sediles; on 
them devolved the w'hole administration of af- 
fairs, and the dignity of the consular authority. 

VIL The commonwealth in this forlorn 
state, without a head, without strength, was 
saved from destruction by its guardian deities, 
who inspired the Volscians and .^quans with 
the spirit of banditti, rather than of warriors ; 
for so far w'ere they from conceiving any hope, 
either of mastering, or even of approaching 
the walls of Rome, and such an affect had the 
distant view of the houses and adjacent hills, 
to divert their thoughts from the attempt, that 
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murmurs spread tbrougTi all the camp, ,, each 
asking the other, ^‘why they should throw- 
away their time without employment, and 
without booty, in a waste and desert coun- 
try, among the putrid carcaSsSes of men and 
cattle; when they might repair to places 
that liad felt no distress ; to the territory of 
Tusculum, where^ eveiy kind of opulence 
abounded ?” and accordingly, they hastily put 
themselves in motion, and, crossing the country, 
passed on through the territory of Lavici, to 
the Tusculan hills ; and to that quarter was the 
whole stoim and violence of the war directed. 
Meanwhile, the Hemicians and Latines, 
prompted not only by compassion, hut also hy 
the shame which they must incur, if they neither 
gave opposition to the common enemy, march- 
ing to attack the city of Borne, nor even when 
their allies were besieged, afiforded them any as- 
sistance, united their forces, and proceeded to 
Borne, Not finding the enemy there, and pur- 
suing their tracks by such intelligence as they 
could procure, they met them coming down 
from the heights of Tusculiun to the Alban 
■vale. There an engagemennt ensued, in which 
they w^ere by no means a match for the com- 
bined forces, and the fidelity of the allies prov- 
ed, for the present, unfortunate to them. The 
morUility occasioned hy the distemper at Borne 
was not less than what the sword caused among 
the allies. The consul Sendliiis, with many 
other illustrious persons, died : namely, Mai*cus 
Valerius and Titus Virginiiis Biitiliis, augurs ; 
Servius Sulpicius, principal curio; while, 
among persons of inferior note, the virulence 
of the disorder spread its ravages on every side. 
The senate, unable to discover a prospect of re- 
lief in any human means, directed the people 
to have recourse to vows and to the deities : 
they were ordered to go, with their waves and 
children, to offer supplications, and implore the 
favour of the gods ; and all being thus called 
out by public authority, to perform what each 
man -was strongly urged to by his ovra private 
calamities, they quickly filled the places of 
■worship. In every temple, the prostrate ma- 
trons, sweeping the ground with their hair, 
implored a remission of the displeasure of 
heaven, and deliverance from the pestilence, 
VIIL From that time, whether it was owing 
to the gods having become propitious, or to the 
more iiiiheultliy season of the year being now 
past, the people began to find their health 
gradually restored. And now their attention 
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being turned to public business, sevend inter- 
regna having expired, Publius Viilerius Pub- 
lieola, on the third day after he had entered on 
the office of interrex, caused Lucius Lucretius 
Tricipitinus and Titus Veturms, or Vetusiiis, 
Geminus, to be elected consuls. [Y. R. 292 . 
B. C. 460 .] These tissumed their office on the 
third of the ides of August, at which time the 
state had recovered its strength so far as to be 
able not only to repel an attack, but to act ofFeri- 
sively on occasion. "iVlierefore, on the Hernici- 
ans sending information, that the enemy had 
made an irruption into their frontiers, they cheer- 
fully promised to assist them. Two consular 
armies w^ere raised. V eturius w'as sent to carry 
on an offensive w^ar against the Volseians. Trici- 
pitiniis being appointed to protect the terri- 
tories of the allies from aU incursions, pro- 
ceeded 110 farther than the coimtiy of the Pler- 
nicians. Veturius, in the fii*st engagement, 
routed and dispersed his enemy. While Lu- 
cretius lay encamped among the Pleimicians, a 
paity of plunderers, imobseiTed by him, marched 
I over the PnEnestine mountains, and from 
i thence descended into the plains. These laid 
^ waste all the country about Prjcneste and Gabii, 
rand from the latter tinned their course tow^ards 
the high grounds of Tusculum. Even Borne 
was very much alarmed, more so by the unex- 
pectedness of the affair, than that they w^anted 
strength to defend themselves. Quintus Fahius 
had the command in the city. He armed the 
young men, posted guards, and soon put every 
thing into a state of safety and tranquillity. 
The enemy therefore, not daring to approach 
the wnlls, but hastily carmng off whatever they 
could find in the adjacent places, set out on 
their return, making a long circuit, and wdiile 
their caution relaxed, in proportion as they re- 
moved to a greater distance, they fell in with 
the consul Lucretius, who having procured in- 
telligence of all their motions, lay with Mg 
troops drawm up, and impatient for the combat. 
These the consul, with premeditated resolution, 
attacked, wffio, terrified and throAvn into dis- 
order by this sudden appearance of danger, and 
though considerably greater in number, were 
easily routed and put to flight. Pie then drove 
them into deep valleys, from wbicli, being sur- 
rounded by bis troops, it was difficult to escape. 
On this occasion the Voiscian race T,vas nemiy 
extinguished. I find in some histories, that 
there fell, in the field and the pursuit, thirteen 
thousand four hundred and seventy ; that one 






tboTisand two hundred and fifty were made prisr 
oners ; and that t\¥enty-seyen military standards 
were taken. However, though, in those ac- 
counts, the numbers may jbe somewhat exag- 
gerated, the slaughter certainly was very great. 
The victorious consul, possessed of an immense 
booty, returned to his former post. The con- 
suls then made a junction of their forces. The 
Volscians and JEquans also united their shat- 
tered troops. On which ensued the third battle 
in the course of that campaign. The same good 
fortune attended the Romans, the enemy being 
routed, with the loss of his camp. 

IX, Thus did the course of affairs at Rome 
return into its former channel, and successes 
abroad immediately excited commotions at 
home. Caius Terentillus Arsawas tribune of 
the people that year. He, taking advantage of 
the absence of the consuls, as an opportunity 
favourable to tribunitian intrigues, entertained 
the commons for several days with railings 
against the arrogance of the patricians 5 but 
levelled his invectives chiefly against the con- 
sular government, as possessing an exorbitant 
degree of power, and intolerable in a free state ; 

« In name,” he said, it was less odious than 
regal government ; while, in fact, it was rather 
more oppressive — as, instead of one tyrant, two 
had been set over them, invested with immode- 
rate and unlimited rule ; who, while they them- 
selves were privileged and uncontrolled, direct- 
ed every terror of the laws, and every kind of 
severity against the commons. Now, in order 
to prevent their continuing for ever to possess 
this arbitrary influence, he would propose, that 
five commissioners be appointed to compose a 
set of laws for the regulation of the consular 
government. Whatever share of authority the 
people should think proper to intrust in the 
hands of the consuls, such they should enjoy ; 
but they should not hold their own will and 
absolute determinations as law.” When this 
decree was published, the patricians were filled 
with dread, lest, in the absence of the consuls, 
the yoke might be imposed on them : the se- 
nate was called together by the praefect of the 
city, Quintus Fabius, who inveighed against 
the proposition, and the author of it, with such 
vehemence, as to omit no kind of threats, or 
means of intimidation, which could have been 
applied, had both the consuls, provoked to the 
highest, stood beside the tribune. He urged, 
that this man had lain in ambush, and, watch- 
ing his opportunity, had made an assault on the j 


commonwealth. If the gods, in their anger 
had sent a tribune like him, during the last 
year, while sickness and war raged together, his 
designs could not have been prevented. When 
both the consuls were dead, and the enfeebled 
state lay overwhelmed in universal anarchy and 
confusion, he would probably have introduced 
laws for abolishing the consular government, 
and would have become a leader to the VoU 
scians and JEqiians in an attack upon the city. 
And, after all, where was the occasion for such 
a law? If a consul, in his behaviour towards 
the citizens, proved himself arbitrary or cruel, 

1 was it not in the tribune’s power to bring him 
to a trial ? to prosecute him, where his judges 
would be those very persons, against one of 
whom the injury was committed ? His man- 
ner of acting tended to render, not the consular . 
government, but the oflice of tribune, odious 
and intolerable ; because, from being in a state 
of peace and amity with the patricians, he was 
forcing it back into tlie old evil practices. But 
it was not intended to beseech him to desist 
from proceeding as he had begun. Of you the 
other tribunes,” said Fabius, “ we request, that 
ye will, first of all, consider, that your office 
was instituted for the protection of individuals, 
and not for the destruction of any part of the 
community ; that ye were created tribunes of 
the commons, not foes of the patricians. It 
reflects as much dishonour on you, as it does 
concern on us, that the commonwealth should 
be invaded in the absence of its chief magis- 
trates. Take measures with your colleague, 
that he may adjourn this business until the ar- 
rival of the consuls; ye will not hereby lessen 
your rights, but ye will lessen the ocliurn .vhich 
such proceedings must excite. Even the iEquans 
and Volscians, when the consuls were carried 
off last year by the sickness, refrained from 
adding to our affiictions by a cruel and implaca- 
ble prosecution of war.” The tribunes ac- 
cordingly made application to Terentillus, and 
the business being suspended in appearance, 
but in reality suppressed, the consuls were im- 
mediately called home. 

X. Lucretius returned with a very great 
quantity of spoil, and much greater glory. He 
added to the glory which he had acquired, by 
exposing, on his arrival, all the spoil in the field 
of Mars, in order that every one should have 
an opportunity, during three days, to recognise 
and carry, home his share of the same. The 
remainder not having claimants, was sold* 
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AH men agreed in opinion, tliat a triumph 
was due to the consul; but the considera- 
tion of that matter was postponed, because 
the tribune had renewed his attempts to 
carry his law ; and this was deemed by the 
consul an affair of more importance. The 
business was canvassed during several days, 
both in the senate, and the assembly of the 
people ; at length, the tribune yielded to the 
weight of the consul’s authority, and desisted. 
Then was paid to the consul and his army, the 
honour which they so justly merited. He 
triumphed over the Volscians and JE 9 ,uans, his 
own legions attending him in the pi*ocession. 
To the other consul was granted the honour of 
entering the city in ovation,^ unattended by the 
troops. In the following year, [^Y. R. 293. 
B. C. 4^59.] the law of Terentilliis, supported 
by the concurrence of all the tribunes, again as- 
sailed the consuls. These were Publius Vo- 
lumnius and Servius Sulpicius. In this year 
the sky appeared on fixe, and a violent earth- 
quake happened ; it was also now believed that 
an ox spoke, an incident to which in the last 
year credit had been refused. Among other 
prodigies, a shower of flesh fell, which, as was 
reported, was ik a great measure intercepted in 
its fall by a vast nxunber of birds flying about 
the place, and what escaped them, lay scattered 
on the ground for several days, without any de- 
gree of putrefaction, or being even changed in 
smell. The books^ were consulted by the 
duumviri presiding over sacred rites, and it was 
predicted that dangers impended from a con- 
course of foreigners ; that an attack was to be 

1 The ovation was an inferior kind of triumph, in 
which the victorious general entered the city, crowned 
with myrtle, not with laurel j and instead of bnllocks, 
as in the triumph, sacrificed a sheep, ovis j hence the 
name. 

2 These were the famous sibylline books, purchased, 
it was said, by Tar<iuinlus Superbus, from an old wo- 
man whom nobody knew, and who was never seen 
again. These books, which were supposed to contain 
prophetic information of the fate and fortune of the 
Roman state, were carefully deposited in a stone chest, 
in a vault under the Capitol, and two officers chosen 
from the order of patricians, called duumviri sacrorumy 
appointed to take care of them. The number of these 
was afterwards increased to ten, half of whom were 
plebeians ; then to fifteen, upon which occasion they 
were called Quindecemviri j which name they retained 
when augmented to sixty. Upon occasions of extreme 
danger, of pestilence, or the appearance of any extraor- 
dinary prodigies, these officers were ordered by the 
senate to consult, or to pretend to consult, the books, 
and they repoi^ted what expiations and other rites 
were necessary to avert the impending evil. 
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made on tbe bigber parts of the city, and lives 
lost in consequence; among other things, 
warning was given, that all seditious practices 
should be avoided. This the tribunes cried 
out against, as a forgery, contrived for the pur- 
pose of hindering the passing of their law ; and 
matters were tending to a desperate contest ; 
when lo ! that things might revolve in the same 
circle every year, the Hemicians brought an 
account, that the Volscians and iBquans, not- 
withstanding their late defeat, were recruiting 
their armies ; that their chief deperidance was 
upon Antium ; that the people of that colony 
held meetings openly at Ecetra ; that they 
were the first movers of the war, and composed 
the greatest part of the forces. As soon as 
this intelligence was communicated to the sen- 
ate, ail order was passed for levying troops, and 
the consuls were directed to take the manage- 
ment of the war between them, so that one 
should have the Volscians as his pi'ovince, the 
other the iEquans. The tribunes exclaimed 
loudly to their faces in the forum, that ** this 
Volscian war was hut a concerted farce ; that 
the Hemicians had been instmeted how to 
act their part in it ; that now the Roman peo- 
ple were not deprived of liberty by manly ef- 
forts, but cheated out of it by cunning. That 
because it was incredible, that the Volscians 
and iEquans, who were almost exterminated, 
could of themselves commence hostilities, new 
enemies had been sought for, and slanders thrown 
on a loyal colony closely connected with Rome ; 
that the war was proclaimed, indeed, against 
the unoffending people of Antium, but waged 
against the commons of Rome, whom they 
intended to lead out of the city with precipi- 
tate haste, loaded with arms, thus wreaking 
their vengeance on the tribunes by the expuU 
sion and banishment of the citizens. That by 
these means, and let not people think there was 
any other design, all efforts in favour of the 
law would be effectually overpowered, if they 
did not, before matters proceeded farther, 
while they were yet at home, and retained 
the garb oi citizens, adopt such measures as 
would prevent their being driven out of pos- 
session of the city, and obliged to submit to 
the yoke. If they had spirit, they should not 
want support ; the tribunes were ail un- 
animous in their favour; there was no dan- 
ger, no reason of apprehension from abroad. 
The gods had taken care the year before 
that they might now stand up with safety in 
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defence of tbeir liberty.'’ Such Was the lan- 
guage of the tribunes. 

XL But on the other side, the consuls, 
fixing their chairs within view of them, began 
to proceed in the levy; thither the tribunes 
hastened, and drew the assembly with them. 
A few were cited by way of experiment, and 
immediately outrages commenced. Whenever 
a lictor, by the consul’s command, laid hold of 
any person, a tribune ordered him to be set at 
liberty. Nor did either party confine them- 
selves within the limits of that authority, to 
which their office entitled them ; every mea- 
sure taken was to be supported by force. The 
same line of conduct, which the tribunes had 
observed in obstructing the levy, was followed 
by the consuls in their opposition to the law, 
which was brought forward on every day 
whereon an assembly could be held. The riot 
w^as continued by the patricians refusing to 
withdraw, after the tribunes had ordered the 
people to proceed to the place of voting. The 
elder citizens hardly ever attended the meetings 
on this affair, by reason that they were not 
regulated by prudence, but abandoned to the 
direction of rashness and violence; and the 
consuls generally kept out of the way, lest, in 
such general confusion, they should expose 
their dignity to insult. There was a young 
man, called Caeso Quintius, full of presumption, 
on account both of the nobility of his descent, 
and his personal size and strength; to these 
qualifications bestowed by the gods, he added 
many warlike accomplishments, and had 
evinced a considerable degree of eloquence in 
the forum, insomuch that no person in the state 
was deemed to possess gi’eater abilities, either 
for acting or speaking. This man having 
placed himself in the midst of the body of the 
patricians, conspicuous in stature above the 
rest, and as if he caxried in his eloquence and 
bodily strength, every power of the consulship 
or dictatorship, withstood by his single efihrts 
the attacks of the tribunes, and the whole 
popular storm. In consequence of his exer- 
tions, the tribunes were often driven out of the 
forum, and the commons routed and dispersed. 
Such of them'as came in his way, he caused to 
be stripped, and otherwise severely handled ; 
so that every one saw, that if he were allowed 
to proceed in this manner, it would be impos- 
sible to carry the law. At this juncture, wdien 
the tribunes were almost reduced to despair, , 
Aldus Virginius, one of their body, instituted 
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a criminal prosecution on a capital charge 
j^ainsc Cieso. But by this proceeding he 
rather irritated than repressed his impetuous 
temper : he thence became the more vehement 
in his opposition to the law, persecuted the 
commons, and harassed the tribunes, in a man- 
ner, with open hostilites. The prosecutor 
suffered the accused to run headlong to ruin, 
and to draw down p.n himself such a degree of 
public displeasure, as w'ould serve to inflame 
men’s minds on the charges which he had 
brought against him, and in the mean time fre- 
quently introduced the law, not so much in hope 
of carrying it through, as with design to provoke 
the rashness of Caeso, Many inconsiderate 
expressions and actions, #hich often passed on 
these occasions among the young men, were 
all, through the general prejudice against him, 
imputed to Caeso’s violent temper. The law, 
however, was still opposed, and Aulus Vir- 
ginius frequently observed to the people, Do 
ye not perceive, Bomans, that it is impossible 
for you to have, at the same time, Cseso among 
the number of your citizens, and this law which 
ye wish for ? Though why do I speak of this 
law ? Your liberty is endangered by him ; he 
surpasses in tyrannical pride, all the Tarquinii 
together : wait until he is naade. consul or dic- 
tator, wffiom ye now behold in ^ |)rivate station, 
exerting all the prerogatives of royalty.” He 
was supported in these invectives by great 
numbers, who complained of being personally 
abused by Caeso, and importuned the tribune to 
go through with the prosecution. 

XII. The day of trial now approached, and 
it w^as manifest that the people in general had 
conceived an opinion, that the existence of their 
liberty depended upon the condemnation of 
Caeso. Then at length he was compelled, 
though not without indignation, to solicit the 
favour of each : he was followed by his rela- 
tions, who were the principal persons in the 
state. Titus Quintius Capitolinus, who had 
been thrice consul, after recounting many hon- 
ourable achievements of his own, and of his 
family, affirmed, that “ tliere never had ap- 
peared, either in the Quintian family, or in the 
Roman state, any person possessed of such a 
capacity, and who exhibited so early, such dis- 
plays of valour. That he served his first cam- 
paign under himself, and had often in his sight 
fought with the enemy.” Spun us Furius de- 
clared, that “ he had, by order of Quindm's ’ 
Capitolinus, come to his relief, when in a 


togeroiis situation; and that there was no 
one person to whom he thought the public so 
much indebted for the restoration of their 
affairs. ” Lucius Lucretius, consid tbe pre- 
ceding year, in tbe full splendour of fresh glory, 
attributed to Cjuso a share of his own merits ; 
enumerated the battles he had been engaged 
in ; related extraordinaiy instances of bis good ' 
behaviour, both on expeditions and in tbe field ; 
advised and warned them, ratber to preserve 
among themselves, than to drive into a foreign 
country, a youth of such extraorcfinary merit, 
endowed with every accomplishment which 
nature and fortune could bestow, and who 
wmakl prove a vast accession to the in- 
terest of any state; of which he should be- 
come a member. That the only^arts in his 
character which could give oifence, heat and 
vehemence, diminished daily, as he advanced 
in age ; while the only requisite wanting, 
namely, prudence, was continually gathering 
strength ; tliat as his faults were on the de- 
dine, and liis virtues advancing to maturity, 
they should allow a man of such rare talents to 
become an old member of their community.” 
Along with these, his father, Lucius Quintius, 
sumamed Cincmnatus, not dwelling on his 
praises, for fear of heightening the public dis- 
pleasure, hut intreating their forgiveness for 
his mistakes and his youth, besought them to 
pardon the son for the salce of him who, neither 
in lyord or deed, had ever given offence to any. 
But some, either through respect or fear, 
avoided listening to his intreaties ; while others, 
complairiiiig of the ill-treatment which they 
and their friends had received, showed before- 
hand, by their harsh answers, what their sen- 
tence would he. 

XIIL Besides the notorious instances of 
the ill conduct of the accused, there was one 
charge which bore heavily on him : Marcus 
Voiscius Fictor, who some years before had 
-been tribune of the people, stood forth and 
testified, that a short time after the pestilence 
in the city, he met mth a number of yoimg 
men rioting in the Suburra that a scuffle en- 
sued, and that liis brother, who was advanced 
in years, and not thoroughly recovered from 
the disorder, received from Caeso a blow 
of his fist, which felled him to the ground; 
that he w’-as carried home from thence, and 
that he believed this blow was the cause of 


ibis death; hut that he was prevented from 
j prosecuting him for such an atrocious act, by 
the consuls of the preceding years.” The loud 
asseverations of Voiscius on the matter so en- 
raged the people, that they could hardly be 
restrained from falling on Cteso, and putting 
him to death. Virginius ordered him to he 
seized, and carried to prison*, the patricians 
opposed force to force. Titus Quintius ex- 
claimed, that a person formally accused of a 
capital Clime, whose trial was shortly to come 
on, ought not, before trial, and without sen- 
tence passed, to suffer violence.” The tribune 
declared, that “he had no intention of inflict- 
ing pains before condemnation, but that he 
would keep* Mm in custody until the day of 
trial, that the Homan people might have it in 
theit power to punish the man who had been 
guilty of murder.” The other tribunes being 
appealed to, resolved on a middle course, and 
thereby avoided every impeachment of their 
right to give protection ; they forbade his being 
put in confinement, and declared it as their 
determination, that Cseso should give hail for 
Ms appearance, and that a sum of money should 
be secured to the people, in case of Ms failing 
so to do. The sum in wMch it was reason- 
able that the sureties should be boimd, came 
then to he discussed ; it was referred to the 
senate ; and, until they should come to a reso- 
lution, the accused was detained in the public 
assembly. It was determined that he should 
find sureties, and that each sm*ety should be 
boimd to the amount of thi'ee thousand asses .•* 
the number of sureties to be furnished was 
left to the decision of the tribunes ; they fixed 
it at ten, and on that number being bound, the 
prosecutor consented that the offender should" 
he admitted to bail. Fie was the first who 
gave bail, in this manner, where the penalty 
was to be applied to the use of the public. 
Being dismissed from the forum, he went the 
night followung into exile among the Etmrians. 
On the day appointed for Ms trial it was plead- 
ed in Ms favoim, that he had gone into exile ; 
nevertheless, Virginius presiding in the assem- 
bly, his colleagues, on being appealed to, dis- 
missed the meeting, and the forfeited money 
W'as exacted from his father with such severity, 
that all his property being sold, he lived for a 
long time in an ohscm'e cottage beyond the 
Tiber, as if banished from Ms countiy. This 


1 A part of the town, so called. 
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trial, and the proceedings about the law, gave 
full employment to the state. There was no 
disturbance from foreign enemies. 

XIV. The tribunes, flushed with this suc- 
cess, imagined, from the dismay into which the 
patricians had been thrown by the exile of 
Caeso, that the passing of the law was almost 
certain. But though the elder patricians had 
in fact relinquished the administration of affairs, 
the younger part of them, especially those who 
were Cmso’s friends, instead of suffering their 
spirits to droop, assumed a higher degree of 
vehemence in their rage against the commons. 
Yet in one particular they improved their plan 
exceedingly, which was by moderation. The 
first time, indeed, after Cajso’s banishment, 
when the law in all their proceedings became 
the question, having prepared themselves for 
the occasion, and formed in a body with a great 
band of their dependents, they, as soon as the 
tribunes afforded a pretext by ordering them to 
retire, attacked the peojile furiously, and {dl 
exerted themselves with activity so equal, that 
no one carried home a greater share than an- 
other, either of honoiu: or of ill-will ; while the 
commons complained, that a thousand Csesos 
hiid started up in the room of one. During 
the intermediate days, however, in winch the 
tribunes brought forward no proceedings re- 
specting the law, nothing could be more mild 
and peaceable than these same persons ; they 
saluted the plebeians Idndly j entered into con- 

, versation with them ; invited them to their 
houses ; took care of their affairs in the forum, 
and allowed even the tribunes themselves to 
hold meetings for any other purposes without 
inten-uption. In a woifl, they showed no kind 

' of incivility to any, either in public or private, 
except when the business of the law began to 
be agitated. On other occasions, as I have 
said, the behaviour of the young patricians was 
popular, and the tribunes not only executed the 
rest of their business without disturbance, but 
were even re-elected for the following year with- 
out one offensive expression, much less any 
violence being used. By thus soothing and 
managing the commons, they rendered them, by 
degrees, more tractable, and, by these methods, 
the passing of the law was evaded dining that 
whole year. 

XV. The succeeding consuls, Cains Clau- 
dius, son of Appius, and Publius Valerius, 
found, on entering on the office, the common- 
wealth in a state of perfect tranquillity. [ Y. R- 
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294. B. C. 4.58.] I'he new' year had brought 
no change in affairs. Th(; thoughts of every 
member of the state were occupied, either in 
wishes for the passing of the law, or in appre- 
hensions of being obliged to submit to it. The 
more the younger patricians endeavoured to in- 
sinuate themselves into the favour of the com- 
mons, the more earnestly did the trihmies strive 
to counteract them ; exciting suspicions to their 
prejudice in the minds of the populace j and 
asserting, that there was a conspiracy formed. 
They maintained likewise, that Caeso was at 
Rome ; that plans had been concerted for put- 
ting the ti'ibunes to death, and massacring the 
commons ; that the elder patricians had engaged 
the younger to abolish the office of tx-ibune, and 
to reduce the state to the same form which had 
subsisted before the secession to the sacred 
mount. While fears were entertained of aii 
attack from the Volsciaus and iEquans, which 
had now become a stated matter, and occurred 
regularly almost every year,, a new danger made 
its appearance nearer home, A number of 
exiles and slaves, amounting to four thousand 
five hundred, under the command of Appius 
Herdonius, a Sabine, seized on the Capitol and 
citadel by night, and put to death all those in 
the latter, wffio refused to join the conspiracy, 
and take arms along with them. Some, during 
this tumult, ran dowm to the forum with all the 
precipitance which their fright inspired, and the 
cries of, “ to arms,” and “ the enemy are in 
the city,” resounded alternately. The consuls 
were afraid either to arm the commons, or let 
them remain without arms, not knowing what 
this peiil was, which had so suddenly assailed 
the city ; whether it was occasioned by foreign 
or domestic forces ; whether by the disaffection 
of the commons, or the treachery of the slaves. 
They exerted themselves to quiet the tumults ; 
but, not unfrequently, these very endeavours 
served but to exasperate them the more : for it 
was impossible, in such a state of terror and 
constenmtion, to make the populace obey 
command. They gave them arms notwith- 
standing, but not to all without distmetion, 
only to such as they could safedy rely on 
in all emergencies, not yet knowing with 
what enemy they had to contend. The rest 
of the night was passed in posting guards 
in proper places ail over the city, the magi a . 
trates still remaining in anxious suspense, and 
unable to find out who the enemy were, or 
what their number. Daylight then arriving, 
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made a discovery of the insurgents, and of 
their leader : Appius lierdonius from the Ca- 
pitol invited the slaves to liberty, telling them, 
that “ he had undertaken the cause of all the 
unfortunate, with intent of restoring to their 
country those who had been unjustly driven 
into banishment, and of delivering those who 
groaned under the grievous yoke of slavery. 
He mtber wished that this might he accom- 
plished by the voluntary act of the Roman 
people : but if it was not to be so effected, he 
would rouse the Volscians and JBquans in the 
cause, and would persevere in the attempt to 
the utmost extremity.” 

Xyi. The affair appeared now to the con- 
suls pd senate in a less formidable light, yet 
they still dreaded lest, besides the purposes 
'Which were declared, that this might be a 
scheme of the Veientians or the Sabines ; and 
that the disaffected might, in consequence of a 
concerted plan, be supported presently by the 
Sabine and Etrurian legions j and that their 
everlasting enemies, the Volscians and ^quans, 
might come, not, as formerly, to ravage the 
eoitnti7, but to seize on the city, which their 
“ifevdurers already possessed in part. Many 
and various were* their fears, the principal of 
which was their dread of the slaves, lest every 
one should find in his own house an enemy, 
whom it was neither safe to trust, nor, by ap- 
parent distrust, to provoke to infidelity and 
hat^ So critical, indeed, was their situation, 
that, had perfect harmony subsisted in the 
state, they could scarcely hope to be extricated 
from it. But amidst the crowd of dangers 
which started up on every side, no one had any 
apprehensions from the turbulence of the tri- 
bunes or the commons; that was deemed an 
evil of a milder nature ; and which, as it always 
began to operate in times undistui'bed by foreign 
affairs, they supposed would now be at rest. 
Yet this alone proved the heaviest aggravation 
of their distress ; for such madness possessed 
the tribunes, that they insisted, that they were 
^ not enemies, but people under the appearance 
of enemies, who had seized on the capitol, for ' 
the purpose of diverting the attention of the 
commons from the business of the law ; and 
that these guests and dependents of the patri- 
cians, if the law were once passed, and it were 
perceived that the tumults, which they raised, 
bad not answered their purpose, would depart 
itj greater silence than they came. They then 
called away the people from their arms, and 
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held an assembly for passing the law. In the 
mean time, the consuls convened the senate, 
more terrified by the danger apprehended from 
the tribunes, than from the exiles and slaves. 

XVIL On bearing that the people were 
laying down their arms, and quitting their posts, 
Publius Valerius, leaving his colleague to pre- 
side in the senate, rushed forth from the senate- 
house, and came to the assembly of the tribunes, 
whom he thus accosted : “ What mean ye, tri- 
bunes, by these proceedings? Do ye intend, 
under the command and auspices of Appius 
Herdonius, to overturn the commonwealth ? 
Has he been successful in corrupting you, 
though he had not authority sufficient to iniiu- 
ence the slaves ? Do ye think this a proper 
time, when the foe is within our walls, for 
arms to he laid aside, and laws to be propos - 
ed?” Then directing his discourse to the po- 
pulace, “ If, Romans, ye are unconcerned for 
the city and for yourselves, yet pay respect to 
the gods of your country, now taken captive. 
Jupiter supremely good and great, Juno queen 
of heaven, Minerva, with the other gods and 
goddesses, are held in confinement : a band of 
slaves occupies the residence of the tutelar 
deities of the state. Do ye think this method 
of acting consistent with sound policy ? These 
slaves have a powerful force, not only within 
the walls, but in the citadel, looking down on 
I the forum and the senate-house j meanwhile, 
in the forum, are assemblies of the people ; in 
I the senate-house, the senate sitting ; just as in 
time of perfect tranquillity the senator gives 
his opinion, the other Romans their votes. 
Ought not every roan, as well of the patricians 
as comrooners, the consul, tribunes, citizens, 
all in short, to have snatched up arms in suck 
a cause, to have run to the capitol, to have re- 
stored to liberty and peace that most august resi- 
dence of the supremely good and great Jupiter? 
O father Romulus, grant to thine offspring that 
spirit, by which thou formerly recoveredst the 
citadel from these same Sabines, when they 
had got possession of it by means of gold. 
'Direct them to pursue the same path, in which 
thou leddestthe way, and which thine army fol- 
lowed. Lo, I as consul will be the first to fol- 
low thee and thy footsteps, as far as a mortal 
can follow a divinity.” The conclusion of his 
speech was, that “ he now took up arras, and 
summoned every citizen of Rome to arms. If 
any one should attempt to prevent the execu- 
tion of this order^ he w'ould never,” he said, 


regard the extent of the consular authority, 
nor of the tribunitian power, nor the devoting 
laws; but, be he who he might, or where he 
inight, whether in the capitol or in the forum, 
he would treat him as an enemy, I^et the tri- 
bunes, then, give orders for arming against Pub- 
lius Valerius the consul, since they had forbid- 
den it against Appius Plerdonius, and he would 
not hesitate to use those tribunes, in the same 
manner which the founder of his family had 
the spirit to show towards kings.’* On this 
declaration, every one expected the utmost de- 
gree of violence, and that the enemy would he 
gratified with the sight of a civil war among £he 
Homans. Yet neither could the law be carried, 
nor the consul march to the capitol ; night com- 
ing on, put a stop to the contests ; and the tri- 
bunes, dreading the armed attendants of the 
consuls, retired. And as soon as the fomen- 
ters of sedition had withdrawn, the patricians 
went about among the commons, and introduc- 
ing themselves into their circles of conversa- 
tion, threw out discourses adapted to the junc- 
ture, advising them to ** consider well into what 
hazards they were bringing the commonwealth 
telling them that the contest was not between 
the patricians and plebeians, but whether the 
patricians and plebeians together, the fortress of 
the city, the temples of the gods, and the guar- 
dian deities of the state, and of private fami- 
lies, should all be given up into the hands of 
the enemy,” While these measures were em- 
ployed in the forum to appease the dissensions, 
the consuls had gone to visit the gates and walls, 
lest the Sabines or Yeientians might make aiiy 
hostile attempt. 

XVIII. The same night, messengers arriy- i 
ed at Tusculum, with accounts of the citadel i 
being taken, the capitol seized, and of the other 
disturbances which had taken place in the city. 
Lucius Mamilius was at that time dictator at 
Tusculum, He instantly assembled the senate, ; 
and introducing the messengers, warmly recom- ! 
mended, that “ they should not wait until am- | 
bassadors might arrive from Rome to request I 
assistance, but instantly send it ; the danger 
and distress of their allies, with the gods, who 
witnessed their alliance, and the faith of trea- 
ties, demanded it. That the deities would ne- 
ver afford them again perhaps so good an oppor- 
tunity of engaging the gratitude of so powerful 
a state, and so near a neighbour.” It was im- 
mediately resolved, that assistance should be 
sent ; and the youth were enrolled and armed. 


Coming to Rome at day-break, they were* at a 
distance taken for enemies; it was imagined 
that they were the iEquans or the Volscians; 
but this groundless alarm being removed, they 
were received into the city, and marched down 
in a body to the forum, where Publius Valerius, 
having left his colleague to secure the gates, was 
employed at the time in drawing up the people 
in order of battle. They had been prevailed 
on to arm by the confidence placed in his pro- 
mises, when he assured them, that, “ as soon 
as the capitol should he recovered, and peace 
restored in the city, if they would suffer them- 
selves to be convinced of the dangerous designs 
that Jurked under the law proposed by the tri- 
bunes, he would give no obstruction to the as- 
sembly of the people, mindful of his ancestors, 
mindful of his surname, by which, attention to 
promote the interest of the community* was 
handed down to him, as an inheritance from his 
ancestors.” Led by him, then, and notwith- 
standing that the tribuhes cried out loudly 
against it, they directed their march up' the 
steep of the capitol. They w^ere joined by th6 
troops of Tusculum ; and citizens and allies 
vied with each other for the glory of recover- 
ing the citadel ; each leader encouraging his own 
men. The besieged, on this, were greatly ter- 
rified, having no reliance on any thing but the 
strength of the place ; and while they were thus 
disconcerted, the Romans and allies pushed for- 
ward to the assault. They had already broken 
into the porch of the temple, when Publius 
Valerius, leading on the attack, was slain at 
the head of Ms men. Publius Volumnius, for- 
merly consul, saw him fall, and charging thtwse 
about him to cover the body, rushed forward to 
take the place and the office of the consul. The 
ardour and eagerness of the soldiers were such, 
as hindered their perceiving so great a loss, and 
they gained the victory, before they knew that 
they were fighting without their leader. Many 
of the exiles defiled the temple with their 
blood ; many were taken alive ; Plerdonius was 
slain. Thus was the capitol recovered. Pun- 
ishments were inflicted on the prisoners, suita- 
ble to their several conditions either of free- . 
men or slave.s. Thanks were given to the 
Tusculans. The capitol was cleansed and 
purified. It is said that the plebeians threw 
into the consul’s house a quadrans each, that 
his funeral might be solemnized with the 
greater splendour, 

XIX. Peace being re-estabfished, tha^ ttL 
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bunes earnestly pressed tbe senate to fulfil tbe 
]>roinise of Publius Valerius, and pressed 
Claudius to acquit the shade of his colleague 
of breach of faith, and suffer the business of 
the law to proceed. The consul declared, that 
he would not listeii to the matter, until he 
should have* a colleague appointed in tfee room 
of the deceased. The disputes on this siib* 
ject lasted until the assembly was held for sub- 
stituting a consul. In the month of December, 
in consequence of very zealous efforts of the 
patricians, Lucius Quin tins Cineinnatus, fa- 
ther of Cujso, was elected consul, to enter on 
his office without delay. The commons were 
quite dismayed, on finding, that they were to 
have for consul a person highly incensed against 
them, and whose power was strengthened by 
the support of the patricians, by his own merits 
and by three sons, no one of whom was in- 
ferior to Cmso in greattiess of spirit, while 
they excelled him iu prudence and moderation 
on proper cessions. When he came into 
office, in the frequent harangties which he made 
from the tribunal, he showed not more vehe.. 
mence in his censures of the commons, than 
in his reproofs to the senate, ** through the 
indolence of \|hieh body,” he said, the tri- 
bunes, now become perpetual, by means of 
their harangues and prosecutions, exercised 
sovereign authority, as if they were not in a 
I’epubiic of Roman citizens, but in an ill-regu- 
lated family. That together with his son 
Cseso, fortitude, constancy, and every qualifi- 
cation that gives ornament to youth, either in 
w'ar or peace, had been driven out and banished 
from the city of Koine ; while talkative, sedi- 
tious men, sowers of dissension, twice and 
even thrice re-elected tribunes, spent their lives 
in the most peniieious practices, and in the 
exmdse of regal tyiunny. Did. A ulus Viigi- 
nius,” said he, “ because he was not in the 
Capitol, deserve less severe punishment than 
Appius Hei^doiiius would have merited ? More, 
undoubtedly, if we judge fiiirly of the matter. 
Herdoniiis, thougli nothing else could be said 
in bis favour, by announcing himself an enemy, 
gave out public orders in such a manner, that 
ye necessarily would take arms. The other, 
denying that there were enemies to be opposed, 
took the arms out of your hands, and exposed 
you defenceless to your slaves and exiles. And 
did ye, notwithstanding, (1 wish to speak 
Nvithout offence to CaiuK Claudius, or in detii- 
ment to the memory of Publius Valerius) lead 


your troojis to an attack on the capitolihe hiik 
l)efon» he had expelled these enemies front the 
forum ? It is scandalous in the sight of gods 
and meri, that when a host of rebels was in the 
citadel, in the capitol, and when a leader of 
exiles and slaves, profaning every thing sacred, 
took up his habitation in the shrine of Jupiter, 
supiremely good and great, it is disgraceful, I 
say, that arms were taken up at Tusculiim 
sooner than at Rome. It actually appeared 
doubtful, whether Lucius Mamilius, a Tus- 
culan general, or Publius Valerius and Caius 
{’laudius, consuls, shoidd have the honour of 
rccovauing the Roman citadel. Thus we wlio, 
heretofore, would not suffer die Latines to 
take up arms, not even in their own defence, 
and when they had the enemy within their 
temtortes, should have been taken and de- 
stroyed, had not these very Latines afforded 
us assistance of their own accord. Is this, tri- 
bunes, your duty towards the commons, to un- 
arm and expose them to slaughter ? Surely, if 
any, even tlie lowest person among these coin- 
mons of yours, whom from being a part ye have 
broken off, as it were, from the body of the 
people, and made a republic peculiar to your- 
selves ; if anyone of these should inform 
you that his house was surrounded by an 
armed band of slaves, surely ye would think 
that ye ought to go to his assistance. And 
was the supremely good and gi;eat Jupiter, 
when hemmed round by the arms of exiles 
and slaves, unworthy of any human aid ? Yet 
these men expect to be held sacred and in- 
violable, who esteem not the gods themselves 
as either sacred or inviolable. But it seems, 
contaminated as ye are with the guilt of 
your offences against gods and men, ye give 
out that ye will cany through your law before 
the end of this year. It would then, in- 
deed, be an unfortunate day to the state, on 
which I was created consrd, much more so, than 
that on which the consul Valerius perished, if 
ye should carry it. Now', first of all, Romans, 
my colleague and I intend to march the 
legions against the Volscians and yEquans. I 
know not by what fatality w'e find the gods 
more propitious, wdiile we are employed in war 
than during peace. l-Io\v great the clanger 
from those nations w'oiild have been if they had 
kiio%vn that the capitol was in the possession of 
exiles, it is better that we should conjecture 
from the past than feed from experience.” 

X X. The consults discour.se had a consider- 


able e/Feet on tlu; eommons ; foul the patricians 
recoveiiiig their spirits, looked on the common- 
tvealth as restored to its proper state. The 
other consul, sltowing more eagerness in pro- 
^ motiag than in forming a design, readily ?dlowed 
his colleague to take the lead in the preparatory 
proceedings on so weighty an alhiir hut in the 
execution of the plan, claimed to him|(elf a 
share of the consular duties. The tribunes, 
mocking these declarations, proceeded to ask, 
by what means the consuls \’i'Ould be enabled 
to lead out an army, when no one would suffer 
them to make a levy ?’ To tliis Quintius re- 
plied, We have no occasion for a le^y, because 
when Pu])lius Valerius gave arms to the com- 
mons, for the re(.HJvei7 of the capitol, they all 
took an oath to him, that they vwild assemble 
orn an order from the consul, and w'oiild not 
depart without liis ]>ermission. We therefore 
publish oiir orders, that every one of you who 
have taken the oath, attend to-mori‘o\v, und(*r 
arms, at the lake Et^gillus.” The tribunes then 
began to cavil, and alleged, that “the people 
were absolved of that obligation, because Quin- 
tius was in a private station, at the time when 
the oath was taken.” But that disregard of 
the gods, which prevails in the present age, had 
not then taken place ; nor did every one, by his 
own interpretations, accommodate oaths and the 
laws to his particular views, but rather adapted 
his practice to them. The tribunes, therefore,, 
finding no hope of succeeding in their opposi- 
tion on that ground, endeavoured to delay the i 
marching of the troops ; and in tliis they were 
the more earnest, because a repor||Jiad spread, 
that orders ha<l been given for the augurs also 
to attend at the lake Ilegillus, and that a place 
^ should be consecrated by them, in order that 
tlie peojde might transact business with the 
benefit of auspiees, so that any measures en- 
aet(;d at Koine througli means of the violence 
of the tribunes, might be repealed in an assem- 
bly held there. It was urged, however, that 
any one would vote there, just as the consuls 
chose; for at any greater distance from the 
city than that of a mile, there was no appeal ; 
and even should the tribunes come thither, 
they would, among the crowd of other citizens, 
be subject to the consular authority. This 
alarmt^d them. But what excited their strong- 
^ est apprehensions was, that Quintius used 
frc<picntly to say, that he w^ould not hold an 
election of consuls: that the distemper of the, 
state was not such as could be stopped by the 


usual remedies : that the commonwealth stood 
in need of a dictator, in ord<.T that any person 
who should stir one step towards raising dis- 
turbances, might feel, that the power of that 
magistrate rviis above an appeal.” 

XXI. The senate was sitting in the cajii- 
tol ; tliitdier came the tribunes, attended by the 
commons, who were full of })erplexity and 
fear ; the populace, with loud clamours, implored 
the piotection, at one time, of the consuls, at 
another of the senate ; yet they could not pre- 
vail on the coussul to recede from his resolution, 
until the tribunes promised that they would be 
directed by the .senate. The consul then laid 
before the senate the demand of the tribunes 
and conmmny, and it was decreed, that ^‘the 
tribunes should not introduce the law during 
that year ; and that, on the other hand, the edn- 
suls should jiot lead out the troops from the 
city. For the time to come, it was the judg- 
ment of the senate, that re-elceting the same 
magistrates, and re-appointing.,^j^he sa,me tri- 
bunes, was injuriiius to the interest of the com- 
monwealth.” The consuls conformed to the 
decisions of the senate ; but the tribunes, not- 
wdthstantling the remonstrances of the consuls, 
tvere re-appointed. The senate likewise, not 
to yield to the commons in any* particular, _ on 
their side \vished to re-elect Lucius Qulntiiis 
consul. On no occasion during the whole 
year, did the consul exert himself with more 
n^armth. ‘‘ Can I wonder,” said he, « conscript 
fathers, if youi- authority is lightly regarded 
among the commons? ye yourselves deprive it. 
of its weight. For instance, because the 
commons have broken through a decree of 
the senate with respect to the* re-election of 
their niitgistrates, ye wish to break through 
it also, lest ye should fall short of the popu- 
lace in rashness ; as if superiority of power 
in the state, consisted in superior degrees of 
inconstmtey and irregularity ; for it is, certainly, 
an instance of greater inconstancy and irregu- 
hirity, for us to counteract our own decrees 
and resolutions, than those of otlicrs. Go on, 
conscript fathers, to imitate the inconsiderate 
multitude ; and ye, who ought to show an ex- 
ample to the rest, rather follow the steps of 
others in a wTong course, than guide them info 
the right one. But let me not imitate the 
tribunes?, nor suffer myself to be declared con- 
sul, in contiwliction to the darree of the senate, 
And you, Caius Claudius, I exhort, that you, 
on your part, restmin the Roman people from 
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this licentiousness ; and be persuaded, that, on 
my part, I shall regard your conduct herein in 
such a light, that I sliall not consider you as 
obstructing my attainment of honour, but as 
augmenting the glory of my refusal, and pro- 
tecting me against the ignominy which I should 
inOur by being re-elected.” They then issued 
their joint ordets, that “ no person should vote 
for Ltucius Quintius being consul ; and that, if 
any one did they would not allow such vote.” 

XXIL The consuls elected were Quintus 
Fahiiis Vibulanus a third time, find Lucius 
Cornelius Maluginensis. [Y. R. 296. B. C. 
4«d7,] The general suiwey was performed that 
year. The lustrum could not be closed, con- 
sistently with the rules of religion, on account 
of the capitol having been taken and the consul 
slain. In the beginning of the year, in which 
Quintus Fabius and Lucius Cornelius were 
ccmsuls, vaidous disturbances arose. The tri- 
bunes excited commotions among the commons. 
The Latine.^^nd Hemicians gave information 
of a formidable war being commenced against 
them by the Volschms and Jjlquans ; that the 
legions pfithf Tolscians were at Antium ; and 
feat the?re were strong apprehensions of that 
colony itself revolting. With difficulty the 
tnbimes were prevfiiled on to allow the busi- 
ness of war to be first attended to. The con- 
suls then divided the provinces between them : 
Fabius was appointed to march the legions to 
Antium, Cornelius to remain at Rome, for the 
protection of the city, in case any part of the 
enemy, as wfis the practice of the iEquans, 
should come to make depredations. The Her- 
nidans and Latines were ordered to supply a j 
number of mCn in conformity to the treaties j i 
and of the army, two parts were composed of 
- the allies, fee third consisted of natives. The 
allies aniying on the day appointed, the consul 
encamped outside the Capuan gate j and, after 
purifying the army, marched from thence to 
Antium, and sat down at a small distance from 
tlie city, and fee post occupied by the enemy j 
where the Volsfdmis, not daiing to risk an en- 
gagement, because the troops from the JBquans 
hfid not yet arrived, endeavoured to screen 
themselves witiun their trenches. Fabius, next ; 
day, forming his troops, not in one body, com- 
posed of his countrymen and the allies inter- 
mixed, hut in three separate bodies, consisting 
of the three several nations, surrounded the 
rampart of the enemy. Placing himself in the 
centre with the Roman legions, he commanded 
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I all to look for the signals from thence, in order 
I that the allies and his oto forces might begin 
I the action at the same time, and also retire to- 
, gether, if he should sound a retreat in the rear V 
of each division, he also placed their own ca- ^ 
valry. Having thus surrounded the camp, he 
assaulted it in three different places, and press- 
ing them vigorously on every side, heat down 
the Yolscians from the rampart, who were un- 
able to stand with his force : then advancing 
within the fortifications, he di*ove them before 
him in confusion and dismay towards one side, 
and at length compelled them to abandon their 
works. After whi(di, the cavalry, who could 
not easily have passed over the ram}){irt, and 
had hitherto stood as spectators of the fight, 
coming up with them, as they fled in disorder 
in the oi>en plain, and making great havoc of 
their affrighted troops, enjoyed a share in the 
honour of the victory. The number of slain, 
both within the camp and on the outside of 
the fortifications, uus great, but the spoil was 
much greater; for the enemy were scarcely able 
to carry off their arms, and their army would 
have been entirely destroyed, had not the woods 
covered them in their flight. 

XXIII. Puring these transactions at An- ^ 
tium, the j^lquans, sending forward the main 
strength of their youth, surprised the city of 
Tusculum by night ; and, \rith the rest of their 
army, siit down, at a little distance from the 
walls of that town, for the purpose of dividing 
the force of their enemies. Intelligence of 
this being carried to Rome, and from Rome to 
the camp at Antium, the Romans were not 
less deeply affected, than if they had been told 
that the capitol was taken. Their obligations 
to the Tusculans were recent, and the similaii- 
ty of the danger seemed to demand a requital, 
in kind, of the aid which they had received. 
Fabius, therefore, neglecting every other busi- 
ness, having hastily conveyed the spoils frotn 
the camp to Antium, and left a small garrison 
there, hastened to Tusculum by forced mai'ches. 

The soldiers were allowed to caiTy nothing but 
their arms, and what food they bad ready dres- 
sed ; the consul Cornelius sent supplies of pro- 
vision from Rome. The troops found em- 
ployment at Tusculum for several months. 

With one half oi the army, the consul besieged 
the camp of the jEqiians ; the other he gave to ^ 
the Tuseidaiis to effect the recovery of the ci- 
tadel ; but they neyev could have made their 
way into it by force. Famine, however, com- 


pelled the enemy to ^^ive it u]> : and when they 
were redacted to that extremity, the Tusculans 
sent them all away unarmed and naked rmder 
the yoke. But as they w^ere attempting their 
ignominious flight, the Eoman consul overtook 
them at Algidum, and put every man to the 
sword. After this success, he led back his ar- 
my to a place called Coliimen, where he pitch- 
ed his camp. The other consul, also, the city 
being no longer in danger, after the defeat of 
the iEquans, marched out from Rome. Thus 
the two consuls entering the enemy’s territories 
on different sides, vied eagerly with each other 
in making depredations, the one on the Vol- 
seians, the other on the JSquans. I find, in 
many writers, that the people of Antiiim revolt- 
ed this year, that Lucius Cornelius, consul, con- 
ducted the war against them, and took their > 
city. I cannot venture to affirm this £is cer- 
tain, because in the earlier writers there is no 
mention of such a transaction. 

XXI V. No sooner was this war brought to 
a conclusion, than a tribiinitian commotion at 
home alarmed the senate. The tribunes ex- 
chtimed, that “the detaining of the troops 
abroad was a mere artifice, calculated to frus- 
trate their endeavours respecting the law. But 
that they w^ere determined, nevertheless, to go 
through with the business which they had un- 
dertaken.” However, Publius Lucretius, prse- 
fect of the city, so managed matters, that the pro- 
ceedings of the tribunes were postponed until the 
anival of the consuls. There arose also a new 
cause of disturbance : Aulus Cornelius and 
Quintus Servilius, qusestors, commenced a pro- 
secution against Marcus Volscius for having 
manifestly given false evidence against Cmso : 
a discovery having been made, supported by 
many proofs, that the brother of Volscius, from 
the time when he was first taken ill, had not 
only never appeanul in public, but that he never 
rose from his sick bed, where he died of a dis- 
order, which lasted many months; and also 
that, at the time when the witness had cliarged 
the fact to have been committed, Ca?so had 
not been seen at Rome. Those who had 
served in the Jirniy with him also affirmed that 
he, at that time, regularly attended in Ms post 
along with them, without having once obtained 
leave of absen(;e. Many in private stations 
challenged Volscius, in their own names, to 
abide the decision of the judge,* content to 


1 As iht} prtetors could not attend the trial of every 
cause, they always had a list of persona properly quali. 
fietf, c&WeA Judives out of whose number, as oc- 


! submit to the penalty, if they should fail in 
I proof. As he did not dare to stond the tri.il, 
all these circumstances concurring together, no 
more doubt was entertained of the condemna- 
tion of Volscius, than there had been of Cse- 
so’s, after Volscius had given his testimony. 
The business, however, was put a stop to by 
the* tribunes, who declared, that they would not 
suffer the quasstors to hold an assembly on the 
business of the prosecution, until one was 
first held on tMit of the law ; and thus both af- 
fairs were deferred till the arrival of the consuls. 
When these entered the city in triumph, with 
their victorious army, silence being observed 
with respect to the law, people from thence 
imagined that the tribunes were struck with 
fear. But they, directing their views to the 
tribuneship for the fourth time, it being #o\v 
the latter end of the year, had changed the di- 
rection of their efforts, from the promoting of 
the law, to canvassing for the election ; and al- 
though the consuls struggled against the con- 
tinuing of that office in the same hands with 
no less earnestness than if the act had been pro- 
posed for the purpose of lessening their own 
dignity, the tribunes got the better in the con- 
test. The same year, peace was, on petition, 
granted to the iEquanis ; and a survey which 
had been begun in the former one, was ngm 
finished, the lustrum being closed,' wdiich w'as 
the tenth from the founding of the city. . The 
number of citizens rated, was one hundred and 
thirty-two thousand four hundred and nine. 
The , consuls acquired great glory this year, m 
well in the conduct of the war, as in the estab- 
lishing of peace while at home : though the 
state enjoyed not perfect concord, yet the dis- 
sensions were less violent than at other times.* 


yasion required, they delepfated judges to act in their 
stead. These select judges were chosen in an assembly 
of the tribes, five out of each tribe; and the praetor? 
according to the importance or the difficulty of tlie 
cause in dispute, appointed one or more of them to try 
it. This office was, at first, confined to the senators ; 
but was, afterwards, transferred to tlie knights ; and 
was, at different times, held sometimes by one of these 
bodies, sonietiraes by the other, and sometimes in com- 
mon between them both. The usual method of pro- 
ceeding was this : the plaintiff either named the judge, 
before whom he summoned the defendant to appear, 
wluch was termed few judh^m ; or he left the denom- 
ination to the defendant, ut judicem dicer et^ and when 
they had agreed on the judge, ffjuam Jtidicem coni^enis,- 
sett they presented ajoint petition to the praetor, pray- 
ing that he would appoint ut daret^ that person to try 
the cause j and at the same time, they bound themselves 
to payacertainsumofmoney, the plaintiff ni ita essef, 
if he should not establish his charge j the defendant, if 
he should not acquit himself. , v„ 
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XXV. Lucius Miniicius Mus Hw- tQ Rome, the senate ordered one of the consuls 
tins, who were next elected consuls, [Y. R. to lead an army to Algidiim against Gracchus ; 

296. B. C. 456,] found on their hands the two and giive to the other, as his province, the ni- 
causes in dispute, which lay over from the last wging the territories of the iEquuns. The 
year. The consuls obstructed the passing of tribunes, according to their usual custom, ob~ 
the law, and the tribunes the trial of Volscius,,, straeted the levy, and might, perhaps, have 
with equal degrees of activity. But the new eSectiially prevented it, but that a new and sud- 
quajstors were possessed of greater pow|r and deii alarm excited stronger apprehensions of 
influence. Together with Maituis Valerius, danger. 

son of Mani'us Valerius, grandson of Volesus, XXVI. A very large body of Sabines, 
Titus Qnintius Capitolinus, who had been spreading devastations ai’ound, advanced al- 
thrice consul, was qiuestor. Although . <?'jeso most to the wnlls of Rome. The lields were 
could not be thereby restored to the Quintiaii deserted, and the city struck with terror. The 
family, and, in him, one of the most valuable commons then cheerfully took arms, while the 
of the young Romans, to the state, yet with a tribunes in vain attempted to dissuade them 
rigour dictated by justice and duty, he prosecute from it. Two. large armies were raised, Kau- 
ed the false witness, by w^hose means an inno^ tins led one against the Sabines, and, pitching 
ceul^person had been deprived of the liberty pi his camp at Eretum, by detaching small par- 
making his defence. The tribunes, and partis tics, especially on iiicursions by niglit, he 
eularly Virginius, endeavouring to procure the caused such desolation in the country of the 
passing of their law, the consuls wem allowed Sabines, that compared to it, the injuries sus- 
the space of two months to examine k, on con* tained in the Roman territories seemed trifling, 
dition that when they should have informed the Minuciiis neither met the same success, nor 
people of the dangerous dc^signs which were showed the same ability in the conduct of his 
concealed under the propositions which it eon* business j for, having encamped at a little dis- T 
tainid, they, would then allow them to give tatJce, without experiencing any considerable 
Rtdir votes on it This respite of proceedings loss,hekepthismenconflned within the trenches, 
being acceded to, rendered matters quiet in the When the enemy perceived this, they assumed 
city. But the A^qimns did not allow them new boldness from the others’ fears, and made 
long to enjoy rest ; for, violating the league an assault on the caujp by night ; but finding 
. wldch had been made the preceding year with that they were not likely to succeed by open 
Ih© Eoumns, they confen*ed the c|uef command force, they b€*gan, next day, to inclose it by 
on GrMxihus Cloriius, a man at tbit time of by lines of circumvollation. Before this work 
far the greatest consequence among them ; and could be completed, and the pusses thereby 
headed by him, carried hostile depredations into entirely shut up, live liorsemen were despatch* 
the district of Lavici ; from thence into that of ed, who, making their way between the ene- 
Tusculum j and then, loaded with Ixxjty, my’« posts, brought intelligence to Rome, that 
pitched. their camp at Algidunj. Totlmtcamp the consul and his array were besieged. No- 
came Quiatua.Fabius^ Publius Volumnius, and tjung could have happened so unexpected, or 
Aulut Posiunjius, amliaseadors from Kom©;^ to so contrary to people’s hopes j and the fright 
eompkin of injuries, and demand redress, in and consternation, in consofpience of it, were 
conformity to the treaty. The general of the not less than if the city were surronmled mid 
JBqimns We them deliver to that oak what- threatened, instead of the camp. 'I'liey sent 
ever message they had from the Eoqian senate, for the consul Kautius, yet not su])posiiig him 
while hi* sliould attend to other biisiness t a capable of nfibrding them siiflitnciit protection, 
very large oak-tree hung over the prmtorium, renolved that a dictator should be chosen to ex- 
and under its .shade afibrded a pleasant seat : to j trieate them from this distress, and Lucius 
this one of the ambassadors, as he %as going 
away, replied, “ Let that consecrated oak, and 
all the deities, bear witness, that the treaty has 
been broken by you, and so favour both our 
complaints at present, and our arms hereafter, 
as that we avenge the violated rights of gods 

njid men.” On the return of the ambassadors | honours and distinctions belong. Xjucius Quin- 


Quiiitius Cincinnutus vi'as accordingly appoint- 
ed with unanimous approbation. Here they 
may receive instruction who despise every qua- 
lity which man can boast, in comparison with \ 
riches ; and who think, that those who possess 
them can alone have merit, and to such alone 
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1 jus, the now sole hope of the people, and of 
the empire of Home, cultivated a farm of four ^ 
acres on the other side of the Tiber, at this 
time called the Quintiaii meadows, opposite to 
the very spot where the dock~yard stands. 
There he was found by the deputies, either 
leaning on a stake, in a ditch which he was 
making, or ploughing ; in some work of hus- 
bandry he was certainly employed. After mu- 
tual salutations, and wishes on the part of 
commissioners, that it might be happy both 
to him and the commonw^ealth,” he was re- 
quested to i)iit on his gown, and hear a mes- 
sage from the senate.” Surprised, and asking 
if all wJis W'ell ?” he bade his wife Racilia 
bring out his gown quickly from the cottage. 
When he had put it on, after wiping the s\veat 
and dust from his brow', he came forward, when 
the deputies congratulated him, and saluted him 
dictator; requested his presence in the city, 
and informed him of the alarming situation of 
the army. A vessel had been prepared for 
Quintius by order of government, and on his 
landing on the other side, he was received by 
his three sons, w'ho came out to meet him ; 
then by his other relations and friends, and 
afterwards by the greater part of the patricians. 
Sun’ounded by this numerous attendance, and 
the iictors marching before him, he was con- 
ducted to his residence. The plebeians like- 
wise ran together from all quarters ; but they ; 
were far from beholding Quintius with equal 
pleasure, for they thought the powers annexed 
to his office too unlimited, and the man still 
more arbitrary. During that night, no farther 
steps were taken than to post watches in the 
city. 

XXVIX. Next day, tlm dictator coming 
into the forum before it was light, named Lu- 
cius Tarquitius master of the horse ; he w^as of 
a patrician family, but though, by reason of the 
narrowness of his circumstances, he had served 
among the foot, yet he was accounted by many 
degrees the hist in military merit among all 
the young men of Rome. Attended, then, by 
his master of the horse, Quintius came to the 
assembly of the people, proclaimed a cessation 
of civil business, ordered the shops to be shut 
in all parts of the city, and that no one should 
attend to any private affairs. He then issued 
orders that all who were of the military age 
should attend, under arms, in the held of Mars, 
before sun-set, with victuals for five days, and 
twelve palisades each; and that those whose 
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age rendered them unfit for service, should dress 
that victuals for the soldiers who lived near 
them, while they were preparing their arms, 
and procuring the military pales. Immediately 
the young men ran different ways to look for 
palisades, wffiich every one w'ithoiit molestation 
took, wherever he could find them ; and they 
all attended punctually according to the dicta- 
tor’s order. The troops being then formed in 
such a manner as w-as not only proper for a 
march, but for an engagement also, If occasion 
should require it, the dictator set out at the 
head of: the legions, and the master of the horse 
at the head of his cavalry. In both bodies such 
exhortations were used, as the juncture requir- 
ed; that ‘^ they should quicken their pace ; that 
there w'as a necessity for expedition, in order 
to reach the enemy in the night ; that the Ro- 
man consul and his army w’ere besieged ; that 
this was the third day of their being invested ; 
that no one could tell what any one night or 
day might produce ; that the issue of the great- 
est affairs often depended on a moment of 
time.” The men too, to gratify their leaders, 
called to each othbr, ^-standard-bearer, advance 
quicker; soldiers, follow.” At midnight they 
arrived at Algidum, and when they found 
themselves near the enemy, halted. 

XXVIII. The dictator then having rode 
about, and examined as well as he could in the 
night, the situation and form of the enemy’s 
camp, commanded the tribunes of* the soldiers 
to give orders that the baggage should be thrown 
together in one place ; and then that the sol- 
diers, with their arms and palisades, should 
retuni into the ranks. These orders were exe- 
cuted ; and then with the same regularity in 
which they had marched, he drew the whole 
army in a long column, and directed that, on a 
signal being given, they should all raise a shout, 
and that on the shout being raised, every man 
should throw up a trench in front of his post, 
and fix his palisades. As soon as these orders 
were communicated, and the signal given, the 
soldiers performed what they were commanded : 
the shout resounded on every side of the ene- 
my, and reaching beyond their camp, w'as heard 
in that of the consul, exciting terror in the one, 
and the greatest joy in the other. The Ro- 
mans observing to each other, with exultation, 
that this was the shout of their countrymen, 
and that assistance was at hand, took comage, 
and from their watch-guards and put-posts 
I issued threats. The consul likewise decided, 
O , ‘ ' 
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that they ought not to lose time, for that the 
shout then heard was a signal, not only that 
their friends were arrived, but that they had 
entered upon action ; and they might take it for 
granted, that the camp was attacked on the out- 
side.” He therefore ordered his men to take 
arms, and follow him ; these falling on the 
enemy before it was light, gave ;isjotice by a 
shout to the dictator’s legmns, that on their 
side also the action was begun. The JEqu^ns 
were now preparing measured, to hinder thejpa- 
selves from being surrounded witbyvorks ; when 
being attacked within, they were. pbliged,, lest 
a passage might be forced through the tpidst of 
their camp, to turn their attention from those 
employed on the fortifications, to the others 
who assailed them on the inside ; and thus left 
the former at leisure, through the remainder of 
the night, to finish the works, and the fight 
with the consul continued until morn appeared. 
At the bi'cak of day, they were entirely encom- 
passed by the dictator’s works, and while they 
were hUrdly able to support thil i||t against 
one array, their trenches were a^snulted by 
Quintius’s troops, who instantly, on cOKi|deting 
those works, had retmmed to their arms. Thus 
they found themselves obliged to encounter a 
new enemy, and the former never slackened 
their attack. Being thus closely pressed on 
every side, instead of fighting, thcjy had recourse 
to entreaties, beseeching the dictator on one 
side, and the consul on the other, to be content 
with the victory without their entire destruc- 
tion, and to permit them to retire without 
arms. By the consul they were referred to 
the dictator, and he, highly incensed against 
them, added ignominy to their defeat. He 
ordered their general, Gracchus Omlius, and 
the other leaders, to- be brought to him in 
chains, and the town of Corbie to be evacu- 
ated j then told them, that ** he wanted not the 
blood of the iEquans ; that they were at liberty 
to depart j but he would send them under the 
yoke, as an acknowledgment, at length extort- 
ed, that their nation was conquered and sub- 
dued.” The yoke is formed of three spears, 
two being fixed upright in the ground, and the 
other tied across between the upper ends of 
them. Utider this yoke the. dictator sent the 
iEquans. 

XXIX. Having possessed himself of tlte 
enemy’s camp, which was filled with plenty, for 
he had sent them away naked, he distributed 
the entire booty among his own troops, Be- 
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primanding the consular army and the consul 
himself, he said to them, “ Soldiers, ye shall 
share no part of the spoil of that enemy, to 
whom ye were near becoming a prey ; and as to 
you, Lucius Minucius, until you begin to show 
a spirit becoming a consul, you shall command 
those legions, with the rank of lieutenant-gen- 
eral only.” Accordingly Minucius resigned the 
cousuishi|), and, in obedience to orders, re- 
mained with the army. But so well were 
people then disposed to obey, without repining, 
the commands of superiors, that this army re- 
gardingmorc the benefit which he had conferred, 
than the disgrace which he had inflicted on 
them, not only voted a golden crown of a pound 
weight to the dictator, but at his departure 
saluted him as their patron* At Rome, the 
senate, being convened by Quintus Fabius, 
pnefect of the city, ordered that Quiritius on 
his arrival should enter the city in triumph, 
without changing his order of inarch. The 
generals of the enemy were led before his char- 
iot, the military ensigns carried before him, and 
his army follow’cd, laden with spoil. It is said 
that tables w’cre laid out with provisions before 
every house, and that the troops, partaking of 
the entertainment, singing the triumphal hymn, 
and throwing out theircustomary jests, followed 
the chariot like revellers at a feast. The same 
day, the freedom of the state w’as, with univer- 
sal approbation, conferred on Lucius Mamilius 
of Tusculum. The dictator 'would have imme- 
diately resigned his office, but was induced to 
hold it some time longer on account of the as- 
sembly for the trial of Volscius, the false witness. 
Their dread of the dictator prevented the tri- 
bunes from obstructing it, and Volscius being 
sentenced to exile, departed into Lanuvium, 
Quintius on the sixteenth day resigned the die - 
tatorship, which ho had received for the term 
of six months. About the same time, the 
consul Nautius engaged the Sabines at Eretura 
with great success ; a heavy blow^ to the Sabines 
after the devastation of tbeir country. Fabiiis 
Quintus was sent to Algidiim in the room of 
Minucius. Toward the end of the year, the 
tribunes began to agitate the affair of the law : 

: but as tw’o armies were then abroad, the patri- • 
cians carried the point, that no business should 
be proposed to the people. The commons pre- 
vailed so far as to appoint tlie same tribunes 
the fifth time. It was reported that w'olves 
had been seen in the capitol, and w^ere driven 
away by dogs ; and, on account of that prodigy, 
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the capitoI was puriiied : such were tlie trans- 
actions of that year. 

XXX. Quintus Miinicius and Caius Ho- 
ratiiis Pul villus succeeded to the consulship. 

^ [Y. K. 297. B. C. 455.] In tlie beginning of 

this year, -while the public were undisturbed 
by any foreign enemy, the same tribunes and 
the same law occasioned seditions at home^ 
and these would have proceeded to still greater j 
lengtlis, so highly were people’s passions in- 
flamed, but that, as if it had been concerted 
for the piu’pose, news was brought, that by an 
attack of the .iEquaiis, in the night, the garri- 
son at Corbio was cut olF. The consuls called 
the senate together, by whom they were or- 
dered to make a hasty levy of troops, and to 
lead them to Algidimi. The contest about 
tlie law was now laid aside, and a new strug- 
gle began about the le\y ; in -which the consular 
authority was in danger of being overpowered 
by the for<^e of tribimitian pririleges, when 
their fern’s were more effectually roused by an 
account of the Sabine army having come doum 
into the Roman territories to plunder, and 
nearly advanced to the city. This struck such 
terror, tliat the tribunes suffered the troops to 
be enlisted ; yet not without a stipulation, that 
since they had been baffled for five years, and 
as their oflice, as it stood, was hut a small pro- 
tection to the commons, there should for the 
future be ten tribunes of the people appointed. 
Necessity extorted a concession from the se- 
nate : they only made one exception ; that the 
people should not, hereafter, re-elect the same 
tribunes. An assembly was instantly held for 
the election of those officers, lest, if the wax 
was once ended, they might be di^ppointed in 
that, as in other matters. In the tliirty-sixth 
year from tin,; first creation of the tribunes of 
tlie piiojde, the mimher ten were elected, ttvo 
out of eaeli of the classes j and it was esta- 
liliKhed us a rule, that they should thenceforth 
be elected in the same manner. The levy 
being then made, Mimicius marched against 
the Sabines, but did not come up with them. 
Horarius, after the JEqirans had put the garri- 
son of Corbio to the sword, and had also taken 
C)itona, brought them to engagement in 
the district of Algidiim, killed a great number, 
and drove them not only out of that district, 

4 but from Corbio and Ortona. Corbio he razed 
to the gi'ound, in revenge for the treachery 
practised there against the gmison. 

* XX XL Marcus Valerius and>Spiirius Yir- 


ginitts were next elected consuls. [ Y. R, 298. 
B, C, 4<54^.] Quiet preivailed both .at home and 
abroad. The price of provisions was high, 
in consequence of an extraordinary fall of raim 
A law passed for disposing of the Aventine as 
public property. The same tribunes of the 
people were continued in office. These, during 
the follow^ing year, [Y. K. 299. B. C. 4<53.] 
which had for consuls Titus Romilius and 
Caius Veturius, -warmly recommended the law 
in all their harangues. “ They must be 
ashamed of the useless addition made to their 
number, if that affair -were to lie, during the 
course of their two years, in the same hopeless 
state in wliich it liad lain for the last five,’* 
Wlfile they were most earnestly engaged in this 
piu'siiit, messengers aj’rived, in a fright, from 
Tusciilum, with information that the iEquans 
w-ere in the Tuseulum territoiy. The recent 
services of that people made the tribunes 
ashamed of throwing , any delay in the w^ay of 
assistance being given them. Both the consuls 
were sent with an army, and found the enemy 
in their usual post, in the district of Algidum 
There they fought ; above seven thousand of 
the JEquans were slain, the rest dispersed, and 
vast booty ivas acquired. This the consuls 
sold on account of the low state of the trea- 
sui’y ; which proceeding excited a general dis- 
satisfaction among the soldiery, and also affiorded 
grounds to the tribmies for bringing an accu- 
sation against the consuls before the commons. 
Accordingly, as soon as they went out of office, 
Spurius Tarpeius and Aulus Alteriua having 
succeeded them, [Y. R. 300. B. C. 452.] a 
cliarge was instituted iigainst Romilius by 
Caius Claudius Cicero, tiibune of the people, 
and against Veturius, by Lucius Allienus, ple- 
beian mdile. To the great mortification of the 
patricians they were both sentenced to fine, 
Romilius to pay ten thousand assesf^ Veturius 
fifteen thousand,^ The sufferings of these 
consuls, however, did not lessen the activity of 
their successors j they said, they were able to 
support a similar sentence, w’hile both tribunes 
and commons combined, -w^ere in sufficient to 
carry the point. The tribunes now desisting 
from farther prosecution of the law, with, re- 
gard to which, in the length of time since its 
publication, people’s ardour had cooled, applied 
to the senate in amicable terms, requesting that 
they would at length “ put an end to all coii- 
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tendons : and, since it was disagreeable to them, 
tliat laws should be proposed , by plebeians, 
would permit lawgivers to be chosen in, cotttmon, 
out of the plebeians, and out of the patricians, 
in order to the framing of such as would be 
advantageous to both parties, and tend to esta- 
blish liberty bn an equal footing.” This pro- 
posal the senate did not disapprove of, but de- 
clared that no- one, except a patrician, should 
have the propounding of laws. As they agreed 
with regard to the necessary statutes, and only 
diifered about the persons to propose them? 
ambassadors were sent to Athens, namely^ 
Spurius Postumius Albus, Aldus Manlius, 
and Semus Sulpiciiis Cameriruis, who were 
ordered to procure a copy of the famous laws 
of Solon, and to make themselves acquainted 
with the institutions, customs, and laws of the 
other states of Greece. . , 

XXXII. This 5’ear passed imdisturbed by 
any foreign wars. [Y. R. .101. B. C. 4^1.] The 
following also, in which Publius Curiatius and 
Sextus Quintilius were consuls, was still more 
quiet: the tribunes observing uninterrupted 
silence, which was owing, at to their wait* 
ing for the arrival of the amkissadors who had 
gone to Athens for cojvics of the laws of that 
state ; and, afteiw^ards, to two hea^vj calamities 
which fell on them at once, famine and pesti- 
lence making dreadful havoc among both men 
and cattle. The country was desolated, the 
city exhausted, by a continual succession of 
deaths. Many illustrious houses were in mourn- 
ing: Sendlius Cornelius, Flameii Quirinalis 
died, au<i Cains Horatius Piilvillus, augur, in 
whose room the augurs elected Cains Veturius, 
with the greater satisfaction, because he had 
l>een condemned by the commons. The con- 
sul Quintilius also died, and fom* tribunes of 
the people. Such a multiplicity of losses made 
it a melancholy year, but there was no distur-, 
banee irorn any enemy. The next consuls 
W(?re Cains Mcmenius and Publius Sestius 
(hipitolinus. [Y. R. m2. B. C. 450,] Nei- 
ther during this coiisulute was there ainy foreign 
wav: at home, however, some commotions 
arose. Tlie ambassadors had now returned 
with the Athenian latvs, and the tribunes 
therefore pressed more earnestly, that the 
business of compiling and settling their own 
laws might be Ijeguii. It was at last resolved, 
that ten magistnites, to he called decemvirs, 
should he created, from whom no appeal should 
lie, and that tliore should be no other appointed 
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during that year. It was disputed for some 
time whether plebeians should be admitted 
among them. At length, that point was given 
up to the patricians, provided that the Icilian 
law concerning the Aventine, and others, 
called the devoting laws, should not be re- 
pealed. 

XXXIII. Thus, in the three hundred and 
first year from the building of Rome, the form 
of the government underwent a second change ; 
the supreme power being transferred from con- 
suls to decemvirs, as it had formerly been from 
kings to consuls. This new form, hoivever, 
wjis not of long duration ; for the happy be- 
ginnings of that government terminated in ex- 
travagant licentiousness, which hastened its 
dissolution ; and recourse was had to tbe for- 
mer practice of intrusting the power and con- 
sular title to two persons. The decemvirs 
created wore, Appius Claudius, Titus Geim- 
cius, Publius Sestitis, Lucius Veturius, Oaius 
Julius, A ulus Manlius, Servius Sulpicnis. 
liufl Curiatius, Titus Kornilius, ami Spurius 
Postumius. [Y. R. 303. B. C.449.] Claudius 
and Genueiiis being consuls elect, tins honour 
of being of the decemvirate wiis conferred on 
them as a compensation for the loss of tbe 
other 5 and on Sestius, one of the consuls of 
the former year, because he had proposed 
this business to the senate, against the ivill 
of his colleague. Next to these, were con- 
sidered the three wbo had gone ambassadors 
to Athens, that the honour might sevve as 
a recompense for such a distant embassy; 
and, at tbe same time, it was supposed, that 
they, having acquired a knowledge of tbe 
laws of foreign countries, would be useful in 
digesting tbe new proposed regulations. It is 
said, that in choosing tbe remainder, they pitch- 
ed upon persons far advanced in years, with in- 
tent that there should be the less warmth in any 
opposition which might be made to the opinions 
of the others. The direction of the whole 
business of government, however, was lodged 
in the hands of Appius Claudius, through the 
favour of the people ; for he had assumed a de- 
meanor so entirely new, that from a harsh and 
severe prosecutor of the commons, he became, 
on a sudden, a zealous promoter of their inter- 
ests, and an eager candidate for popular ap- 
plause. Each of them administered justice one 
day in ten. On that day, the twelve fasces 
attended him who presided in the court of jus- 
tice ; his nine colleagues being attended each 
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by a beadle; and, wliiie perfect barmoiiy sub- 
sisted among tliemselvea, althougb sueb union 
between governors is sometimes found prejudi- 
cial to tbe governed, they observed tbe strictest 
equity towards all. It will be sufficient to pro- 
duce a single proof of their moderation and 
fairness. Though, by the terms of their ap- 
pointment, there could be no appeal from their 
decisions ; yet upon occasion of a dead body 
being found buried in the house of Publius 
Sestius, a man of patrician family, and of the 
decemvirate, (and which dead body was pro- 
duced in a public assembly, in a case as dear 
as it was atrocious,) Cains Julius, a decemvir, 
also commenced a criminal process against Ses- 
tius, and appeared before the people as prose- 
cutor when he might legally have sat as judge ; 
departing from his own right, that, while he 
took iuvay from the power of the magistracy, 
he might add, in proportion, to the liberty of 
the people. 

XXXIV. Whilst the highest and the low- 
est alike experienced this prompt execution of 
justice, impartial, as if dictated by an oracle, 
the decemvirs at the same time employed them- 
selves assiduously in framing the laws ; and at 
length, after people’s expectations had been rais- 
ed to the utmost height, they produced for public 
inspection ten tables ; and then, summoning an 
assembly of the people, after praying that it 
might prove fortunate and advantageous, and 
happy to the commonwealth, to themselves, and 
to their posterity ordered them to go and 
read the laws which were exhibited ; declared, 
that they had placed the rights of all on an 
equal footing, and in as precise a manner as 
could be devised by the abilities of ten men; 
but that the understandings and judgments of a 
larger number might, perhaps, strike out im- 
provements ; desired them to examine rigor- 
ously each particular in their own minds, can- 
vass it in conversation, and bring it to public 
discussion, should any deficiency or excess ap- 
pear in any article. They were resolved,” they 
said, that the Roman people should be bound 
only by such laws as the whole community, 
with general coiisent, might appear, not so 
much to have ratified, when proposed, as to 
have proposed from themselves.” When, ac- 
cording to the reports of the people, respecting 
each head of the laws, they appeared sufficient- 
ly correct, then, in an assembly voting by cen- 
turies, were ratified the laws of the ten tables, 
which even at this present time after all which 
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have been added, continue to be the source of 
all bur jurisprudence, respecting either public or 
private affairs. It was afterwards said, that 
there were two tables wanting, and that by the 
addition of these, a body, as it were, of the whole 
Ronaan law might be completed. The expecta- 
tion of this, when the day of election of officers 
approached, raised a wish that decemvirs should 
be chosen a second time ; and the commons, 
besides that they hated the name of consuls, 
as much as they did that of Idngs, felt at the 
present, no loss even of the support of the tri- 
bunes, because the decemvirs in turn allowed 
an appeal to their colleagues. 

XXX V. But when the assembly for elect- 
ing decemvirs was proclaimed to be held on tbe 
third market-day, the minds of many were so 
fired with ambition of obtaining the office, that 
even persons of the first dignity in the state, 
dreading, I suppose, lest, if it should be left 
unoccupied by them, an opening might be 
given for improper persons to obtrude them- 
selves in a post of such high authority, solicit- 
ed votes, humbly suing for a power, the esta- 
blishment of which they had with their utmost 
efforts before opposed, and from those same 
plebeians, against the gratification of w'hose 
wishes they had hitherto so strenuously con- 
tended. Persons of advanced age, and who 
had passed through dignified stations, thus low- 
ering their pride to hazard a contest of this 
sort, made Appius Claudius redouble his exer- 
tions. It were difficult to determine whether he 
should be reckoned among the decemvirs, or 
among the candidates ; he appeared sometimes 
more like a person petitioning for, than one who 
was invested ^?ith, the office : he aspersed the 
characters of the candidates of high rank, and 
extolled the most insignificant and the lowest. 
Surrounded by the Icilii and Duilii, who had 
been tribunes, he bustled about the forum, and 
through their means recommended himself to 
the commons ; until even his colleagues, who 
till that time had been entirely attached to his 
interests, looked on him with amazement, won- 
I dering what his intentions could be. They 
i were convinced, that there was no sincerity in 
his professions ; that such affability, in one who 
had always evinced a haughty mind, could not 
; be without some interested views ; that low^er- 
ing himself to the common level in this extra- " 
ordinary manner, and mixing on an equal foot- 
ing with the private citizens, did not look like 
haste to quit the office, but rather like seekiug 
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for means to be continued in itp Kot dar- made tbeir 'appearance, attended severally by 
ing, bow'ever, openly to oppose bis wishes, they twelve fasces. One hundred and twenty lic- 
ondeavoiired to bafSe bis efforts by a seeming tors filled the forum, and carried axes bound 
desire to gratify him ; and agreed among them- 
selves to appoint him, jis the youngest of their 
body, to the office of presiding at the election. 

This was an artifice to prevent his returning reason why the axe should be taken away, 
himself, which no one bad ever done, except in Thus these ten magistrates appeared as so 
the case of tribunes of the people ; and, ewn many kings, and thus they multiplied terrors, 
there, it was deemed a most pernicious prece- not only among the lower classes, but among 
dent, HowevtT, he declared, that, with the the principal jiatricians ; c\'ery one being per- 
fivoiir of fortune, he would preside at the | suaded, that they wanted only a pretext to 
election ; and he laid hold of the intended ob- j begin the work of death, so that should any 
stniction to his design, as the lucky means j om;, either in the senate, or in a meeting of 
of {‘ffecting its awxnnplishment. Having, by , the pcojile, utter an expression fa\ourahle to 
means of a coalition whiith he formed, foiled | liberty, the rods and axes would instantly be 
tlie pretensions of the two Quintii, Caiiito- ! got ready, to strike terror into the rest .For, 
linns, and Cineinnatus j of his own uncle, ! besides that there was no hojie of jirotection 
Giius Claudius, a most steady supporter of the j from the people, an appeal to them having liecu 
cause* of the nobility ; and of other citizens of ; prohibited, they had, by agreement, also pro- 
the same liigli rank; lie promoted to the de- liibited themselves from interfering with each 
cemvii*at(! persons of vet7 inferior condition in other’s decrees ; whereas the former decemvirs 
life. And, among the first raised, was him- k«i allowed their decrees to ])e amended by an 
self : an act highly, disapproved of by all num appeal to a (mlleague, and had I’cfcrred to the 
of honourable minds, and wdiicli no one had publie. det'ision several matters which might 
beli(^ved tliat he would dare to Ikj guilty of. seem to belong to their own jurisdiction. For 
Together with him were elected jMarcus Cior- some time the danger seemed to threaten 
nelius Maluginensis, Marcus Scrgius, Lucius equally all ranks of mien, but begun, by degrees, 
Blinucius, Quintus Fabius Vihulanus, Quintus to be directed entirely against the commons. 
Pa'tilius, Titus Antonins Mercnda, Fieso They lu'oided giving offence to the patricians, 
Duilius, Spurius Oppiiis Cornicen, and Ma- while they treated the lower ranks with arbi- 
nius Kabuleius. trary cruelty. Interest having usuiped in their 

XX-XFI Now the mask, which Appius breasts the place of justice, they on every oc- 
bad assumed, fell off. He began to live accord- ■ casion regarded the person, not the cause, 
ing* to his natJiral disposition^ and to form bis { Thcirdecisio2istheyadjustedp3*ivatelyatbome, 
new colleagues early to his own plan of pi’o- j and aftenvards pronounced them in the forum, 
cceding, before they should enter on the admi- 
nistration of their office. They held daily 
cakls, remote from witnesses j wherein, being 
furnished with schemes of tyranny, digested 
among themsidves, and without the knowledge I sentence. An opinion had also gone abroad, 
of any, they no longer dissembled their arro- though without known authority, that they had 
gunce*,* became difficult of access, morose to conspired in the scheme of iniquity, not merely 
such as uddres.^^c'd tlu'm, and continued this be- for the present year, but that a clandestine 
haviour until the ides of May, [T. R. 304 league had been struck among them, and rati- 
B. C. dd8.] tha then usual time for entering bed by an oath, that they would not call an 
on office. At the beginning, then, of tbeir assembly for elections, but, perpetuating the 
magistra(*y, they distinguished the very first decemvirate, keep a lasting hold of the power 
day of it by mi exhibition which excited the which they had now in their hands, 
greatest alHiTn : for whereas the former decern- XXXVII. The plebeians now began to 
virs had observed a rule, that only one should watch the countenances of the patricians ; and 
have the fasces, and that this emblem of royalty | though they had been accustomed to dread be- ' 
should pass in rotation with them all, that is, • ing enslaved by them, and, influenced by that 
to each in his turn, but these unexpectedly | dread, had brought the commonwealth into its 


If an appeal was made from any one of them to 
his colleagues, the treatment he met from those 
to whom he appealed was always such as made 
him repent of not having abided by the former 


up wth those ensigns, the decem%irs alleging 
that, as, by the terms of their appointment, 
there lay not any appeul, there could be no 
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present situation ; yec they now anxiously 
looked to those patricians for some ray of hope 
wliich Blight guide them to liberty. The prin- 
cipal of these, while they hated the decemvirs, 
bore no less hatred toward the commons : and, 
tlioiigh they did not approve the proceedings 
of the former, thought the latter suffered no 
more than they had deserved j and had no in- 
clination to give assistance to men who, through 
their intemperate eagerness in pursuit of liberty, 
had fallen into slavery. On the contrary, they 
heaped injuries on them, in hopes that being 
thoroughly disgusted with the present state of 
affairs, they might wish for the restoration of 
the former government by consuls. The 
greater juart of the year was now past, and two 
tables of laivs had been added to ten. of the for- 
mer ycarj so tliat tliere was not any circum- 
staiice, if these laws were once ratified in as- 
sembly of the centuries, wliich could make the 
now form of government necessary to the com- 
monwealth, People were in continual expec- 
tation of an assembly being called for the elec- 
tion of consuls, and the thoughts of the com- 
mons were solely employed in devising a re-, 
vival of that bulwark of libert)^ the tribunitian 
office, which had been laid aside so long. In 
the mean time, not the least mention was made 
of an election j and the decemvirs, who, at 
first, had exhibited themselves to the commons, 
for the purpose of gaining their favour, sur- 
rounded by men who had been tribunes, now 
collected about them crowds of young patri- 
cians. These encompassed every tribunal j 
they seized, and drove about at will, the com- 
mons and their effects ; the most powerful 
being sure of success, in possessing himself of 
any man’s property, in which he saw any thing 
desirable, while even their persons were not 
secure from injury. Some were beaten with 
rods ; others felt the stroke of the axe : in a 
word, cruelty and profit went hand in hand, for 
a grant of his effects to some of their partizans 
evei followed tlu? execution of the owner. The 
young nobility, corripited by such bribes, not 
only declined making opposition to the injus- 
tice, but openly demonstrated that they pre- 
ferred the indulgence of their own licentious- 
ness to the establishment of the general liberty, 
XXXVII J. The ides of May came. The 
ofljces of the state not having been filled up by 
election, men, invested with no public charac- 
ter, made their appearance as decemvirs, retain- 
ing still the same spirit to enforce their author- 


ity, and the same emblems to support the 
splendour of their station. This was held the: 
bright of arbitrary government, and the loss of 
liberty was deplored as irrecoverable. No one 
champioti stood forth in its cause, nor was there 
a prospect of any such appearing: so that the 
people not only sunk into despondence, but 
began to be despised by the neighbouring na- 
tions, who thought it would reflect shame on 
themselves, if a state wliich had forfeited its 
own liberty, should be allowed to retain its 
dominion over others. The Sabines with a 
numerous army, made an irruption into the 
Roman territories ; and, having spread devasta- 
tion through a great part of the country, and 
collected, without loss, a great booty of men 
and cattle, they recalled their forces from the 
various parts in which they were dispersed, 
and pitched their camp at Eretum, gi-ounding 
their hopes on the dissensions at Rome, wdiicli 
they trusted would prevent the raising of 
troops. Besides the couriers that arrived, the 
country-people, flying into the city, caused a 
general alarm. The decemvirs held a consul- 
tation on the measures necessary to be taken ; 
and, while they were left destitute of support 
on every side, being equally detested by the 
patricians and the commons, another circum- 
stance occurred which aggravated their fears 
by present! ug an additional danger to their 
view : the iEquans on the opposite side had 
encamped in the district of Algidum, and am- 
bassadors, who came from Tusculum to request 
assistance, brought accounts, that their lands 
were ravaged by detachments from thence. The 
decemvirs were so thoroughly frightened, on 
finding the city surrounded by two enemies at 
once, that they determined to have recourse to 
the advice of the senate : accordingly they 
ordered the senators to be summoned to a 
meeting, though they w’ell knew what a storm 
of public resentment threatened to break upon 
themselves ; that all men would heap, on tlieir 
heads, the blame of the devastations of the coun- 
try, and of all the dangers by which they were 
encompassed f and that, on these grounds, at- 
tempts would be made to deprive them of their 
office, if they did not fiimly unite in the support 
of their cause ,• and, by enforcing their authority 
with severity, on a few of the most intractable 
tempers, repress the forwardness of others. 
When the voice of the crier was heard in the 
forum, summoning the senators to attend the 
decemvira in the senate-house, it excited no 
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less wonder than if it were a malteir entirely 
new j Wha,t could have laappened now,*’ the 
people saidj “ that those who had; for a long 
time past, laid aside the custom of consulting 
the senate,; should now revive it? But they 
might, no doubt, thank the war, and their 
enemies, for any thing being done that was 
formerly usual with them as a free state.’ 
They looked about the forum for senators, yet 
could hardly discover one. They then turned 
their eyes to the senate-house, remarking the 
solitude which appeared round the decemvirs, 
who, on their part, attributed the non-atten- 
dance of the summoned to the genend detes- 
tation of tlieii* government ; while the commons 
found a reason for it, in the want of authority 
in private persons to convene them, observing, 
at the same time, that a head was now formed 
for those who wished for the recovery of lib- 
erty, if* the people generally would let their 
endeavours accompany those of the senate ; and 
if, as the fathers refused to attend in senate, 
they should in like manner retuse to enlist 
Such were the general topics of discourse 
among the commons ; while of the senators, 
there was scarcely one in the forum, and very 
few in the city. Disgusted with the times, 
they had retired to their country-seats ; and, 
being deprived of their share in the administra- 
tion of the public business, attended solely to 
their private affairs ; thinking, that, by remov- 
ing to a distance from the meeting and converse 
of their tyrannic masters, they u-ere out of the 
reach of ill-treatment. Not meeting according 
to summons, apparitors were despatched to all 
their houses, to levy the penalties, and at the 
same time to discover whether their non- 
attendance was owing to diesign : and these 
brought back an account that the members of 
the senate w'cre in the country. This gave less 
))aiu to the decemvirs, than if they had heard 
that they were in town, and refused to obey 
their commands. They then gave orders, that 
everyone of them should be siimmoned, and 
})rociainied a meeting of the senate on the day 
following, wdien the members assembled in 
much greater numbers than the decemvirs 
themselves had hoped. This raised a suspicion 
in the minds of the commons, that the senators 
had deserted the cause of liberty, since they 
had paid obedience, as to a legal summons, to 
the order of men whose office had e 2 q>ired, and 
who, except so far as force prevailed, were 
nothing more than private citizens. i 


XXXIX. But, by all accounts, they showed 
more obedience in coming to the house, than 
servility in delivering their sentiments. It is 
related, that after Appius Claudius had pro- 
posed the business to be considered, and before 5 
the opinions ^vere demanded in order, Lucius 
Valerius Potitus occasioned a great ferment, by 
insisting on being allowed to speak on the state 
of the commonwealth ; and, when the decem- 
virs endeavoured to prevent him, by declaring, 
that he would go out and apply to the com- 
mons. It is likewise said that Marcus Horatius 
Barbatus entered the lists with no less bold- 
ness, cidling them ten Tarqiiinii, and putting 
them in mind, that the Valerii and Horatii 
were among the foremost in effecting the ex- 
pulsion of the kings. Nor was it the title 
merely, which had then given people so much 
offence ^ for it was one which was properly 
applied to Jupiter, one which had been ajjplied 
to Romulus, the founder of the city, and to 
the princes his successors ; and which was scill 
retained in the religious institutions, and even 
considered as material to the performance of the 
sacred rites. It was the haughtiness, the vio- | 
lence of Tarquin, which then filled them with 
abhorrence ; and if these were not to be borne, 
in a person who was, at the time, a king, and 
the son of a king, who would hear them in so 
many private citizens ? Let them take care, 
lest, by forbidding men to speak with freedom 
in the senate-house, they might oblige them 
to utter their sentiments in another place. 

Nor did he see how he, in his private ca- 
pacity, had less right to call the people 
to an assembly, than they, to convene the 
senate. Let them try, whenever they chose, 
how much more forcibly a sense of injuries 
would operate in vindication of liberty, than 
ambition in retaining usurped authority. I 
They had proposed the Sabine war as the * 
business to be considered : as if the Roman 
people had any more important war on 
their hands, than against those, ^vho, having 
been created for the purpose of framing laws, 
had left no law remaining in tlie state : who 
had abolished elections ; abolished annual ma- 
gistrates j abolished the regular changing of the 
chief magistrate, the only means of preserving 
the balance of liberty : who, standing in the ^ 
rank of private citizens, kept possession of the 
fasces and of regal sovereignty. After the ex- 
pulsion of the kings, there were patrician ma- ' 
gistrates j afterwards, on the secession the 
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commons, plebeian magistrates were created. 
Of wliich party were tbe decern virs ?” lie ask- 
ed, “ Were they of tlie popular party ? In 
W'liat business did they ever look for tbe , con- 
currence of tbe people ? Were they of that 
of tbe nobility ? wiio, dimng almost a whole 
year, never held a meeting of tbe senate ; and 
now, bold it in such a manner, that people are 
not allowed to speak of tbe state of the com- 
monwealth. Let them not rely too much on 
tbe timidity of their fellows j for men feel 
more sensibly tbe weight of present suffer- 
ings, than of such as exist only in apprehen- 
sion/* * 

XL, While Horatiiis %vas exclaiming in 
ibis maimer, and tbe decemvirs knew not bow” 
either to gratify their anger, or to pass over tbe 
provocation, nor could judge bow the business 
would end, Caius Claudius, uncle to Appius, 
{wldressed liim in a speech, fraught with en- 
treaties rather than reproaches ; besought him 
by the shade of his own brother, the decem- 
vir’s father, “ to pay more regard to the rights 
of that civil society in which he was bom, than 
to a confederacy, formed on the most flagi- 
tious principles. This he requested, more ear- 
nestly on Appius’s account, than even on that 
of the commonwealth ; for the commonwealth 
would, doubtless, be abundantly able to assert 
its own rights, in spite of imy resistance which i 
the then magistrates could make j but that, as | 
great contests generally excite great animosi- 
ties, he could not, without hon‘or, think of 
what might be the consequence.” Although 
the decemvirs had refused liberty to speak 
on any subject, but the business w”hich 
they had proposed, yet such -was their respect 
fur Claudius, that they did not interrupt Mm ; 
he ])roceeded tlicrefore in his discourse, wdiicli 
he concluded, with moving a resolution, that 
nu decree of the senate should be passed. 

wns considered by every one as import- 
ing- that:, in the judgment of Claudius, they were 
but jirivate citizens, and many of the consulars 
expressed tlieir approbation. Another mea- 
sure ^vas proposed, more harsh in appearance, 
but much less efficacious ; it was to order 
the patricians to assemble ami appoint an in- 
t^UTex ; for that the passing of any resolution 
would he an acknowledgment that the persons, 
wlio convened the senate, were invested xvith 
some office ; whereas, the member who recom- 
mended that no resolution should pass, meant 
thereby to declare them pri\'ate citizens* 

I. 
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When the cause of the decemvirs was tliiis 
sinking into ruin, Lucius Cornelius Malugi- 
nensis, brother to Marcus Cornelius the de- 
cemviri having been purposely reserved from 
among the consulars to close the debate, un- 
der the pretence of anxiety about the war, 
supported his brother and his colleagues thus ; 
“ He wondered,” he said, “ by what fatality it 
happened, that- those, who had been themselves 
candidates for the decemvirate, were the per- 
sons who, either as secondaries or principals, 
waged this attack on the decemvirs ; and why 
they should now, at tMs particular time, when 
Ihe enemy were just at the gates, talce such 
pains to sow dissension among the citizens; 
while during so many months, wherein the at- 
tention of the state had been disengaged, no 
one ever made it a matter of dispute, whether 
those who held the administration of the go- 
vernment, were legal magistrates or not ; un 
less it were because they supposed, that in a 
state of confusion, their conduct would not be 
so easily seen through, I-Iowever, it was 
highly improper in any one to attempt to pre- 
judice a cause of that magnitude, while men’s 
minds were occupied by more urgent concerns. 
It was his opinion, then, that the plea urged 
by Valerius and Horatius, that the office of 
decem-virs had expired on the ides of May, 

I should be taken into consideration, and discus- 
; sed by the senate, when the wars with wMch 
they were then threatened should be brought 
to a conclusion, and tranquillity restored to the 
state ; that Appius Claudius should consider 
liimself as having nowreceivedhufficient notice, 
that he must be ready to give an account of tbe 
proceedings of tlie assembly in which he, in 
quality of decemvir, had presided, and in which 
the decemvii'S were elected, whether they 
xvere appointed for one year, or, until the 
laws, then wanting, should be ratified. It 
was also bis opinion, that, for the present, 
every other business, except the war, should 
be laid aside ; and that, if they imagined that 
the reports conceniing it were propagated with- 
out foundation, and that not only the couriers, 
but the Tusculan ambassadors, had conveyed 
false intelligence, then that scouts should be 
despatched to procure more certain informa- 
tion ; but that, if they gave credit to the cou- 
riers and the ambassadors in that case, troops 
should be levied without delay, and the decem- 
virs should lead armies to whatever pkces each 
should think proper. He repeated, that no 
p ' 
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^tlun- business ouglit to take pkicOj 
was disposed of,” 

XLI. Tliis resolution was carriedj on a 
division, by means of the yoiuig patricians. 
A'aleriiis and Horatius tlien, with greater ve- 
hemence, renewed their efforts, and loudly de- 
manded permission to speak more particularly 
on the state of the commonwealth, declaring, 
that “ if by a faction they were prevented from 
delivering their sentiments in the senate, they 
would appeal to the people ; for that private 
men had no right to hinder them from speak- 
ing, either in the senate-house, or in a general 
assembly, nor would they give way to those 
men’s imagitnary fasces.” Apjiius then think- 
ing th(‘ juncture so critical, that the authority 
of the deccnivirate must he overpowered, unless 
the violence of their opposers were resisted 
with an equal degree of boldness, called out, 
that “whoever uttered a sentence, except on 
the business proj;X)sed, sboiild have Ciiuse to 
repent atid, on Valerius insisting that he 
would not be silenced by a private citizen, 
ordered a liefeor to advance; Valerius, from 
the door of the senate-house, implored the 
protection of the citizens ; when Lucius Cor- 
nelius, embmeing Appius, through concern for 
an effect so different from what he intended, 
put a stop to the contest, and procured Valerius 
pennission to say what he chose. This pro- 
ducing nothing beyond words in favour of li- 
berty, the de(X‘mvirs carried their point; and 
even the eousulars and elder patricians, from 
ijn eterate hatred to the tribimitian office, wdneh 
they sn|>]>os(^d tlie people wished for with 
much nioi'e eagerness than for the consular , 
goviTiiinent, would hiwe been rather better 
pleased that the decemvirs theinselves should, 
at some future time, voluntarily resign their 
office, than that, through means of the indigna- 
tion of the public against them, the commons 
should rise again to consequence. They hoped, 
too, that if, by gentle management, the consu- 
lar government should be restored; without 
fhc turbulent iuteiposition of the populace, 
tlu'v might, either by the intervention of wm*.s 
or by the moderation of the consuls in the 
exercise of their anthojity, induce the commons 
to forget their trihimes. No objection being 
made by tlu? patricians, a levy was proclaimed, 
and the young men, there being no appeal from 
the present government, answered to their 
names. XVhmi the legions were filled up, the 
c!ec‘emvirs settled among tliemselves who should 


go out with the troops, and who command the 
several armies. The leading men among the 
decemvirs were Quintus Fablus and Appius 
Claudius. It w''as evident that there would be 
a greater w^ar at home than abroad. The rio- 
lence of Appius was thought the better calcu- 
lated for suppressing commotions in the city, 
as the disposition of Fabius had long been 
considered as rather wanting in good pursuits, 
than strenuous in bad ; yet this man, hitherto 
highly distinguished both in civil and military 
conduct, was so entirely changed by Ids office 
of decemvir and the example of his colleagues, 
that he now chose rather to be like Appius, » 
than like himself. To him w’as gi\'eii in charge 
the w'ar against the Sabines ; and, along with 
him, wore sent his colleagues, Manias Rabu- 
leius and Quintus PajtiHus. Marcus Cornelius 
was sent to the territory of Algiduin, with 
Lucius Minutiiis, Titus Antonins, Cieso Dui- 
lius, and Marcus Sergius ; and it w-as deter- 
mined that Spurius Appius should assist Ap- 
pius Claudius in the management of affairs bi 
the city, w'liere they should have full authority, ■ . 
as if all the decemvirs w-ere lU’cseiit. 

XLII. Public affairs w’ere conducted wdtli 
no better success in wnr than at home. In 
this, the leaders w^ere no farther to blame, than 
for having rendered themselves odious to their 
countr>mien ; in other respects, the fault lay 
entirely in the soldieiy, wdio, rather than that 
any enterprise should succeed under the con- 
duct and auspices of the decemws, suffered 
themseh’cs to be overcome, to the disgrace ol‘ 
both. The armies wxu’e routed, both by rise 
Sabines at Eretiim, and by the iEqnans in | 
the coimtiy of Algidum. From Eretum the | 
troops made a retreat in the dead of the 
night, and fortified a camp nearer to the city, f 
on a high ground, hetw’cen Fidenai and Crus- f 
tumeria ; and, being pursued by the enemy, 
would not risk a battle on cqiad ground, but 
provided farther safety by the nature of the 
place and a rampart, not by valoiu and arms. 

In the country of Algidum greater disgrace 
and greater loss were sustained : even the camp 
was taken : and tlio soldiers, deprived of all 
their utensils, betook themselves to Tusculum, 
depending, for the necessaries of life, on the 
good faith and compassion of their hosts, who, - 
on this occasion, did not disappoint their ex- 
pectations. Such terrifying accounts W'ere 
brought to Home, that the seriate, dropping tlie 
prosecution of their hatred to the decemvirs, 
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passed an order, that watches should be held 
in the city ; commanded all, who were of an 
age to bear arms, to mount guard on the walls, 
and to form outposts before the gates ; they 
also decreed a supply of arms to be carried to 
Tusculum ; that the decemvirs should come 
down from the citadel of Tusciilimi, and keep 
their troops encamped; and that the other 
camp should be removed from Fideme into the 
country of the Sabines, to the end that the 
enemy, feeling themselves attacked at home, 
might be deterred from operations against the 
city. 

XLin, To the calamities inflicted by the 
enemy, the decemvirs added two most flagitious 
deeds, one at home, and the other in the army, 
in the army which acted against the Sabines, 
a person, called Lucius Siccius, taking ad- 
vantage of the general aversion from the de- 
cemvirs, and having frequently, in private 
conversation with the common soldiers, made 
mention of a secession, and of electing tribunes, 
they sent him on a party of observation, to 
choose ground for a camp, and gave instructions 
to the men whom they sent to attend on the 
expedition, that they should fall upon him in 
some convenient place, and put him to death. 
He did not fall unrevenged ; for, though sur- i 
rounded on all sides, he stood on his defence ; 
and being possessed of extraordinary personal 
strength, and of spirit ecpial to his strength, he 
slew several of the assassins. The rest, on 
their return, gave out in the camp, that they had 
fallen into an ambush, and that Siccius was lost, 
after fighting with great bravery and some of 
the soldiers with him. At first this story was 
believed : but afterwards, a coliort, which went, 
with permission of the decemvirs, to bury those 
who had fallen, observing that none of them 
were stripped ; that Siccius, with his arms, lay 
in the middle with the faces of all the others 
turned towards him, while not a trace could be 
found of the enemy having retreated from 
thence; they brought back the body, with an 
account that he was evidently slain by his own 
men. The camp was now filled with indigna- 
tion ; and it was resolved, that Si<;cius should 
be carried directly to Rome, winch would have 
been put in execution, had not the decemvirs, 
as s}>ee(Hly as possible, buried him with mili- 
tary honours, at the public expense. His 
fmseriii was attended with great grief of the 
soldiery, and a general belief of guilt in the 
decemvirs. 


; XLIV. There followed, in the city, another 
atrocious proceeding, which took its rise from 
lust, and was not less tragical in its consequences 
than that which, through the injured chastity 
and violent death of Lucretia, had occasioned 
the expulsion of the Tarquinii from the throne 
and the city ; so that the government of the de- 
cemvirs not only ended in the same manner as 
that of the kings, but was lost through the same 
cause. Appius Claudius was inflamed with a 
criminal passion towards a young woman of ple- 
beian rank. The father of this young woman, 
liucius Virginius, held an honourable rank 
among the centurions, iu the camp near Algi- 
dum, a man of exemplary good conduct, both 
as a soldier and a citizen, and by the same prin- 
ciples were the behaviour of his wife, and the 
education of his family regulated. He had 
betrothed his daughter to Lucius Iciliiis, who 
had been tribune, a man of spirit, and of ap- 
proved zeal in the cause of the commons. 
This maiden, in the bloom of youth, and of ex- 
traordinary beauty, Appius, burning with de- 
sire, had attempted to seduce by bribes and 
promises ; but, finding every avenue to his hopes 
barred by modesty, he resolved to have recourse 
to violence. He gave instructions to Marcus 
Claudius, one of his dependents, that he should 
claim the young woman as his slave, and not 
I submit to any demand which should be made, of 
her being left at liberty until the decision of the 
suit, thinking that the absence of the damsel’s 
father aiforded the fittest opportunity for the 
injury which he meditated. As Virginia came 
into the forum, (for the schools of learning 
were held there in sheds,) this minister of the 
decemvir’s lust laid his hand on her, and affirm- 
ing that she was a slave, and born of a woman 
who was his slave,” ordered her to follow him ; 
threatening, in case of refusal, to drag her away 
by force. While the girl stood motionless 
through fright and astonishment, a crowd was 
collected by the cries of her nurse, who implor- 
ed the protection of the citizens. The popular 
names of her father Virginius, and her spouse 
Icilius, were heard on every side. Their ac- 
qumntances were engaged in favour of the mai- 
den, by their regard for them; and the multi- 
tude in general, by the heinousness of the pro- 
ceeding. She was now secured from violence, 
when the claimant said, «« there was no occasion 
for raising a mob, he was proceeding by law, 
not by force/’ and summoned the maiden tp a 
court of justice. She being advised, by those 
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who appeared in her favour, to follow him, they 
arrived at the tribunal of Appius. The claim*. 
ant rehearsed the concerted farce before the 
judge, alleged that the girl was born in his 
house, and had been clandestinely removed from 
thence to that of Virginias, her supposed fa- 
ther j that of this he had sufficient evidence, 
and would prove it even to the satisfaction of 
Virginius himself, the principal sufferer in the 
case ; and it was reasonable,” he added, “that 
in the meantime, the servant should remain in 
the custody of her master.” The advocates 
for Virginia, pleading that Virginius was absent 
on business of the state, and would, were notice 
sent him, attend in two days’ time, and that it 
was unreasonable that a suit concerning his 
child should be carried on in his absence, 
manded of Appius to adjourn all proceedings 
in the cause, until the father’s arrival j that, in 
conformity to the law which he himself had 
framed, he should leave her in the mean time 
in the enjoyment of her liberty ; and not suffer 
a young woman of jipe age to encounter the 
hazard of her reputation, before the case of her 
freedom wa#de|||p*|i!ed. 

XhV* Appiui prefaced his decree with ob- 
serving that “ the very law, which Virginius’s 
friends held out as the foundation of tlieir de- 
mand, was a proof how much he was inclined 
to favour liberty : however, that law could af- 
ford no firm security to liberty, if it were not 
invariable in the tenor of its operation, without 
regard either to causes or persons. In the case 
of those who, from servitude, claimed a right 
to freedom, the privilege mentioned w^as allow- 
ed, because any citizen can act in their behalf ; 
but in the case of her, who was in the hands of 
her father, there %vas no other person to whom 
the owner should yield the custody of her. It 
was therefore his determination, tlait the father 
should be sent for ; that, in the meantime, the 
dainmnt should suffer no loss of his right, but 
should take the mmden into his custody, and 
give Hceurity for her appearance, on the arrival 
of him who was alleged to be her father.” 
IV'hilst all murmured against the injustice of this 
decree, though not one had courage to oppose it, 
Publius? Numitorius, the maiden’s uncle, and Ici- 
lius, her betrothed spouse, arrived at the spot. 
The crowd having readily made way for them, 
because they w’-ere of opinion, that, if any thing 
could stop the proceedings of Appius, it ■would 
be tlso interference of Icilius, the lictor called 
out, that “sentence was passed and, on Ici- 
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lius making loud remonstrances, ordered him to 
retire. Even a cool temper would have been 
inflamed by such gross ill-treatment: Edlius 
said, “ Appius, you must drive me hence "with 
the sword, before you shall accomplish, in si- 
lence, what you wish to be concealed. This 
young woman I intend to wed, and exjmet to 
■ find in her a lawfful and a chaste wife. Call 
together then even all the lictors of your col- 
leagues, order the rods and axes to be got rea- 
dy : the spouse of Icilius skdl not remain 
in any other place than her fathei-’s house. 
Though you have taken from us the protection 
of tribunes, and an appeal to the Roman people, 
the two bul^varks which secured our liberty, yet 
there has been no grant made, to your lust of ab- 
solute dominion over our wives and daughters. 
Vent your fury on our persons and our lives ; 
let chastity, at least, find safety. If any vio- 
lence is offered to her, I shall appeal for suc- 
cour to the citizens now present, in bciialf of 
my spouse ; Virginius will appeal to the sol- 
diers in behalf of his only danghter ; and fill of 
us to the gods, and to all mankind : nor shall 
you over carr)!* that sentence into effect, while 
we have life to prevent it. I charge you, Ap- 
pius, consider again and again to what lengths 
you are proceeding ; let Vh’ginius, when he 
comes, determine wffiat measures he wdU pur- 
sue in regard to his daughter ; only of this I 
wmuld have him assured, that if he submits to 
this man’s claim of obtaining the custody of 
her, he must seek another match for Ms daugh- 
ter : as for me, in vindication of the liberty of 
my spouse, I will forfeit my life sooner than my 
honour.” 

' XL VI. The passions of the multitude w^ere 
now raised, and there was every sign of a Mo- 
leiit contest ensuing. The lictors had gathered 
roimd Icilius, hut proceeded, however, no far- 
ther than threats, wffien Appius said, “ that the 
defence of Virginia w’as not the motive which 
actuated Icilius ; but, turbulent by nature, mid 
breathing, at that instant, the spirit of the tri- 
ll uneship, he was seeking an occasion of sedi- 
tion. He would not, however, at that time, 
give him matter to wmrk on : but, in order to 
convince him at once that this indulgence was 
granted, not to his petulance, but to the absent 
Virginius, to the name of the father, and to 
liberty, he would not then decide the cause, 
nor interpose any decree ; he wmuld even re- 
quest of Marcus Claudius to depart somewhat 
from his right, and sufier the maiden to be 
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bailed unfil the next day. But if, on the next 
day, the father did not attend, he now gave no- 
tice to Icilius, and to persons like Idlius, that, 
as its founder, he would not fail to support Ms 
^ own law j nor, as a deceradr, to show a proper 
degree of resolution ; nor shouM he call toge- 
ther the lictors of his colleagues, to check the 
efforts of the fomenters of sedition, but be con- 
tent wdth Ms ouni lictors.” The execution of 
his iniquitous design being thus deferred, the 
advocates of the girl having retired, resolved, 
first of all, that the brother of Icilius and the 
son of Numitoriiis, active young men, should 
set off directly, and with all possible baste 
call home Virginius from the camp, acqiuunt- 
ing him that the safety of the maiden depend- 
ed on his being present in time next day to 
protect her from injiiiy.” They set out the j 
insUiiit they received their directions, and, with 
all tile speed their horses could make, carried 
the account to her father. In the meantime, 
the claimant of the maiden urged Icilius to pro- 
fess himself a defendant in the cause, and to pro- 
duce sureties. This, however, Icilius delayed, 
in order that the messengers despatched to the 
camp might gain the longer time for their jour- 
ney, telling him that he was prepaidng to do so. 
The whole multitude on tMs held up their 
hands, and every one showed Mmself ready to 
be surety to Icilius. To them he replied, tears 
at the same time filling Ms eyes, “ I am thank- 
ful for your goodness ; to-morrow I will claim 
your assistance j at present, I have sufficient 
sureties.” Virginia was then admitted to bail 
on the security of her relations. Appius, after 
remaining on the tribunal for a short time 
lest he should seem to have sat merely for the 
sake of the present business, and finding that 
no one applied to him, the generid anxiety 
about Virginia calling their attention from 
evi'ry other subject, retired to his house, and 
\\Tote to his <!olleagues in camp not to allow" 
Virginius to hm’-e it, and even to keep Mm in 
confinement. TMs wicked scheme, as it de- 
served, was too late to succeed j for Virginius, 
having already got leave of absence, had set out 
at the first watch ; so that the letter for detaining 
liira, whifih w'us delivered in the morning, neces- 
sarily produced no effect 

XLVII. In the city, a vast multitude of 
cirizens \vere assembled in the forum at day- 
break, full of anxious expectation. Virginius, 
clad in moiirniug, and accompanied by a great 
number of advocates, led liis daughter into the 


forum, habited in weeds, denoting her distress, 
and attended by a number of matrons. There 
he began to solicit each man’s favour j and not 
only requested their aid, as a boon granted to 
Ms prayers, but demanded it as his due, re- 
minding them^ that “ he stood daily in the field 
of battle, in defence of their waves and chil- 
dren ; nor was there any man who had given 
greater proof of valour and intrepidity inaction 
than he had done. Yet w^hat did this avail, if, 
while the city w^as secure from danger, their 
children w"ere exposed to calamities as grievous 
as could be dreaded, if it were taken by 
an enemy ?” With such discourses, uttered in 
a manner as if he were addressing a public 
assembly, he applied to the people individually. 
Icilius addressed them with like argamentvS ; and 
the female attendants, by them silent tears, affect- 
ed them more deeply than any W"0rds could do. 
Appius, whose mind w^as hardened against all 
such occurrences, wolent madness, rather than 
love, having perverted Ms understanding, as- 
cended the tribunal j and when the claimant 
had just begun to urge, that “ through partial- 
ity, he had refused yesterday to pronounce 
judgment in the cause j” Appius, without 
allowing Mm to proceed in stating his claim, 
or giving Virginius an opportunity of answer- 
ing, delivered his sentence. The discourse 
with wMch he introduced Ms decree some 
ancient writers have set dowm, perhaps w"ith 
truth; but as I no w'here find any one that 
seems likely to have been used on occasion of 
such an iniquitous business, I think it best to 
represent the plain fact, of which there’ is no 
doubt : he decreed, that she should be held in 
bondage until the final decision. At first, all 
were struck motionless with astonishment at 
such an atrocious proceeding. Silence then 
prevailed for some time ; afterwards, when 
Mai-cus Claudius went to seize the maiden, 
w"here she stood in the midst of the matrons, 
and was opposed by the w"omen with lament- 
able cries of giiet; Virginius, stretcMng forth 
his hands in a menacing attitude towaiffs 
Appius, said, “ Appius, I betrothed my daugh- 
ter to Icilius, not to thee ; and I have educated 
her for a wife, not for a hailot. Bo you 
intend that men shall indulge their lust promis- 
cuously like cattle and wdid beasts ? Whether 
these present will endure such tilings I know 
not : but those wfoo caioy arms, I hope, nevci 
will.” The claimant of the maiden being forced 
back, by the crowd of w'omen and advocates 
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who stood round her, silence was commanded 
by the crier, 

XXiVIII, The decemvir, whose rtmid was 
warped by Ms ungovernable lust, said, that 
“ the abusive language of leiliiis yest^chiy, and 
the violence of Virginias, now the whole 
Eoman people were witnesses of, but that he 
htid learned, on good authority, tliat, during tlie 
whole night, cabals had been held for the pur- 
pose of stirring up sedition. Wherefore, being 
aware of the disputes likely to ensue, he had 
('.onie down with a band of men in arms, not 
with a design of injuring any ptjrsoii who 
■should denieaii himself, but of piinisbing in a 
manner suited to the majesty of goveniment, 
such as should presume to disturb tlie tranquil- 
lity of the state. It will, therefore, said he, 
be your !)ette.r way to remain quiet. Go, lie- 
tor, remove the crowd, and make way for the 
owner to seize his slave.” When, bursting 
with passion, he had thundered out these 
wor<ls, the multitude of themselves voluntarily 
separated, and the maiden stood forstiken, a 
prey to injustice, Y%iuhis then, seeing no 
prospect of assistance trom any quarter, said, 
“ Appius, I entreat you, first, to make allow- 
ance Ibr a father’s grief, if 1 have made use of 
too harsh expressions towards you ; and next, 
to allow me here, in tln‘ presence of the maiden, 
to inquire of her nurse the tmth of this affitir : 
that if I have been fidsely called her tatlier, I 
may depart hence uith the more resignation.” 
Permission being granted, he drew the maiden 
and her nurse aside, to the sheds nem* the tera- 
jde of ( Moacina, now' called the new' sheds, and 
there, snatching a kniil* from a butcher, plunged 
it into liis daughter’s breast, with these w'ords ; 

In this munner, my child, the only one in my 
po^ver, do I secure youv liberty.” Then look- 
ing back on Appius, “ With this blood, Appi- 
us,” said he, “ 1 devote thee and thine head to 
perrlition.” Appius, alarmed by the cry raised 
at such a horrid deed, ordered Virgiiiius to be 
seized. Put 1 h.‘, tdearing a passage with the 
weapon Avherever he -went, and protected also 
by a grefit number of young men who escorted 
liiiri, made his way to the gate. IciHiis arid 
Nuinitoriiis raised up the lifeless body, and 
exposed it to the view of the people, deploring 
the villanyof Appius, the fatal beauty of the 
maiden, and the necessity which had urged the 
father to the act. The matrons who followed 
joined their exclamations : “Were these the 
consequences of rearing cliiidren ? Were the.se 
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the rewards of chastity ?” with other mournful 
reflections, such as are suggested by grief to 
women, and which, from the greater sensibility 
of their tender minds, ai’C always the most af- 
fecting. The discourse of the men, and par- 
ticularly of Iciiius, turned entirely on then- 
being deprived of tlie protection of tribunes, 
and consequently of appeals to the people, and 
on the indignities tlnowm upon all. 

XLIX, The passions of the multitude 
were strongly excited, partly by the villany 
of the decemvir, partly by their hopes that the 
occasion might be improved to the recovery of 
liberty. Appius now ordered Iciiius to be 
called before him ; then on his refusing to 
attend, to be seized : at last, wdien the beadles 
were not suffered to come near him, he* himself, 
with a band of young patricians, pushing through 
the crowd, ord(‘rcd him to he taken into con- 
finement. By this time, there? hud collected 
round Iciiius, not only the multitude, hut per- 
sons fit to head that multitude, Ludns 
Valerius and Mm'cus Horatius, who, driving 
back his lictor, told Appius, that “ If he meant 
to proceed in a legal way, they would be security 
for Iciiius, against any charge which he, as a 
private citizen, should bring. If he should at- 
tempt to make use of force, in that point too 
they would not be his inferiors.” A furious 
scuffle ensued. The decemvir’s lictor at- 
tacked Vfflerius and Horatius. The fasces 
were broken by the people. Appius then 
mounted the trihimal, whither he was fol- 
lowed by Horatius and Valerius ; to these the 
I assembly paid attention, but drowned the de- 
cemvir's voice trith noise. Valerius now 
assumed authority to order the lictors to depart 
from one who was hut a private citizen ; and 
then Appius, bereft of courag<?, and dreading 
for liis life, covered his head, and, unohseiTed 
by his adversaries, made his escape into a house 
near the foi-um, Spuriiis Oppius, rushing 
into the forum from the other side, in order to 
assist his colleague, saw' their authority over- 
potvered by force. After revolving several 
expedients, confused, by listening to a multitude 
of advisers on every side, he at last commanded 
the senate to be summoned. This step calmed 
the minds of the populace, by giving them 
hopes, that as the eondnet of the decemvirs 
seemed displeasing to the greater part of the 
patiicians, their government w'oiild be abolished - 
through the means of the senate. The senate 
e:avc their ouinion, that the commons should 
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Hot be ffirtlici' exasperated ; and that, above all 
tbiiigs, care should be taken to hinder distur- 
bances being excited in the camp on the arrival 
of Virginius. 

L. Accordingly some of the yoxmger patri- 
cians were sent to the camp, which, at that time, 
was on mount Vecilius, to caution the decem- 
virs to use their utmost efforts for preventing a 
mutiny among the soldiers. Here, Virginius 
caused greater commotions than he had left in 
the city : for, besides the notice which he at- 
tracted, by coming attended by a band of near 
four hundred men ; who, incensed at the scan- 
dal oiis injustice done him, had accompanied 
him from the city ; the unsheathed weapon, and 
hiinself being besmeared with blood, engaged 
the general attention, while gowns^ being ob- 
served in many different parts of the camp, 
made tlie num]}er of people from the city ap- 
pear much larger than it was. Being asked the 
rt'ason of all this, grief for a long time prevent- 
ed Virginius from uttering a word. At length, 
when the crowd grew still, and silence took 
place, he related every circumstance in order as 
it passed. Then raising his hands towards 
heaven, besought his fellow-soldiers ** Not to 
impute to him the guilt which belonged to Ap- 
pius Claudius, nor to abhor him as the murderer 
of his child. Declai’ing, that the life of his 
daughter was dearer to him than his own, could 
she have lived with honour and liberty. When 
he saw her dragged as a slave to violation, he 
thought it better that Ms child should be lost 
by death than by dishonour. Actuated by 
compassion, he had fallen under the appearance 
of cruelty; nor would he have survived his 
dangliter, had he not looked to the aid of his 
fellow-soldiers, with hopes of revenging her 
death; for they also had daughters, sisters, 
wives ; and the lust of Appius Claudius was 
iiot extinguished by the death of Virginia, but 
would be encouraged, by impunity, to rage with 
h*ss restraint. They had now warning given 
them, in the calamity of another, to guard them- 
selves against the like injury. As to what con- 
<*cnied himself, his wife had been tom from him 
by fate ; his daughter, becaijsc she could not 
longer preserve her chastity, had fallen by an 
unfortunate but honourable death. There was 
now in liis house no object for Appius’s lust ; 
and from any other kind of violence which he 
could offer he would defend his own per- 
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son with the same spirit with wMch he had 
rescued that of Virginia. Let others take care 
of themselves and of their children. *’ To these 
representations, uttered by Virginius in a loud 
voice, the multitude replied, with shouts, that 
they would not be backward in vindicating 
either his wrongs or their own liberty. At the 
I same time, the gown-men intermixed with the 
crowd of soldiers, relating with sorrow the same 
circumstances, and observing how much more 
shocking they appeared to the sight than hear- 
ing, acquainting them also that the affairs of 
the decemvirs at Borne were desperate j while 
some, who came later, averred that Appius, 
having with difficulty escaped with life, was 
gone into exile. All this had such an effect on 
the soldiery, that they cried out, To arms ! 
snatched up the standards, and marched tow^ards 
Borne. The decemvirs, exceedingly alarmed, 
as well by the transactions which they saw, as 
by those which they heard had passed at Rome, 
ran to different parts of the camp, in order to 
quell the commotion. While they acted with 
mildness, they received no answer. If any of 
them offered to exert authority, he v\ns answer- 
ed, that ‘^they were men^ and besides, had 
arms.” The soldiers proceeded in a body to the 
city, and posted themselves on the Aventine, 
exhorting the commons, whenever they met 
any of them, to reassume their liberty, and 
create plebeian tribunes. No other violent 
expression w’as heard. Spurius Oppius held 
the meeting of the senate, when it was re- 
solved, that no harsh measures should be used 
because themselves had given occasion to the 
insun-ection. Three consulars were sent as 
deputies to the mount, Spurius Tarpeius, 
Caius Julius, and Servius Siilpiciiis, to ask, 
in the name of the senate, by whose orders 
they had quitted the camp ; or what was their 
intention in posting themselves in arms, on the 
Aventine j in changing the direction of their 
hostile operations from the enemy, and by 
seizing a strong post in tbeir native country. 
The revolters were at no loss what to answer : 
but they were at a loss for a person to give the 
answer, having not yet appointed any particular 
leader, and individuals not being very forward 
to take on themselves the invidious, and per- 
haps dangerous, office. The multitude only 
called out with one voice, that Lucius Vale- 
rius and Marcus Horatius might be sent, and 
to them they would give their answer, 

LI. When the deputies were dismissed, Vir- 
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ginius rcminfled the soldiers, “ how much they 
had been embarrassed in a case of no extraor- 
dinary difficulty, in consequence of their being 
a multitude without a head ; and that the an- 
swer given, though not inexi)edfehtyWas the 
result rather of an accidental con(?tin:ence, than 
of a concerted plan : he recont^ended to them, 
therefore, to elect ten persons,^ who, should 
preside in the direction of m 

the style of military d||hity, he 
of the soldiers,** Tftife honour, being ’'oifered, 
in the first place, to he said, “ Eeserve, 

to a jimcture more happy, both to you and me, 
such expressions of your good opinion of me. 
It is neither possible for me, while my daughter 
is unrevenged, to reap satisfaction from any hon- 
our, nor is it expedient for you, in the present 
disordered state of the commonwealth, to have 
those at your head who are most obnoxious to 
party malice. If I can b#of any service, my re- 
maining in a jjrivate capacity will in no degree 
prevent it,” They accordingly elected ten mili- 
tary tribunes. Nor was the army in the country 
of the Sabines inatitive. There also, at the in- 
®Omce of Icilips tnd Numitorius, a secession 
from the decemvirs was made ; men being no 
less strongly agitated by having tlie murder of 
SicciuB recfilkd ro their memory, than by the re- 
cent account of the barbarous attempt against the 
chastity of V^irginia. When Xcilius heard that 
tribunes of the soldiers had been elected on the 
A,ventine,hc feared lest the assembly of election 
In the city might follow the lead of the military ^ 
assembly, and choose the same persons tribunes i 
of the <;oimnons. Jieing well versed in popu- 
lar intrigues, and aiming himself at that office, 
lie took care that, before they proceeded to the 
(ity, the same iminber of soldiers, with egual 
po^vers, should he elected by the party then 
with him. TIu.‘y entered the city, in military 
array, ilirougli the Colline gate, and continued 
their march in. a body through the middle of the 
city to the Aventim*. There, in conjunction 
with the other army, tliey gave directions to 
the twenty tribunes of the soldiers to choose 
two out of th(.dr number who were to hold the 
command in chief: they chose Marcus Oppins 
and Sextus A'laniiius. The senate were tilanned 
for tlu' g<'neru] safety, but though they sat every 
du}', tliey spent more time in wrangling than in 
dcliiieration : the decemvirs were upbraided 
with the murder of Siccius, the lust of Appius,. 
mid the disgraces which they had incurred in 
w'ar. It was resolved, at length, that Yalerius 
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and Horatius should proceed to the A vendue : 
but they refused to go thither, on any other 
terms than those of the decemvirs resigning the 
badges of oflice, their tide to which had expired 
a year before. The decemvirs, remonstrating 
against the severi.ty of degrading them to the 
common level, declared that they would not re- 
sign their authority, until the purpose of their 
election should be fulfilled by the ratification of 
the hwvs. 

LIL The commons, on being informed by 
Marcus Diiiliiis, wdio had been plebeian tribune, 
that the time was passed by the patricians in 
contimial disputes, and no business done, re- 
moved from the Aventiiie to the sacred mount : 
for Duilius had assured them, that “ the senate 
would never attend seriously to the business, 
until they saw the city deserted ; that the sa- 
cred mount w'ould remind them oi’ tlie firmness 
of the commons, and that they would then dis- 
cover, that the re-eHtiiblislmicnt of concord wus 
impracticable, without the restoration of the 
tribunitian ofiice.” Marching along the No- 
menran road, then called the Ficuliicaii, tliey 
encamped on the sacred mount, imitating the 
moderation of their fathers, in refraining from 
everv' act of wolencc. The army was followed 
by the commons, not one, -whose age would 
permit him, refusing to go. Their waves 
and children attended their steps, asldng, in 
melancholy accents, to wffiose care they w^ere 
to be left, in such a city, wffiere neither chastity 
nor liberty w'cre safe ? So general a desertion, 
beyond -ivhat wus ever known, left every part 
' of the city void, not a creature being even seen 
in the forum, except a few very old men, wdicn 
the senators were called into their house. 
Thus the forum appearing entirely forsaken, 
many otliers, with Horatius and Valerius be- 
gan to exclaim, “ Conscript fathers ! how long 
will ye delay ? If the decemvirs will not desist 
from their ohstinacy, will ye suffer every thing 
to sink into ruin ? And ye, decemvirs, w'hat is 
this pow'cr which ye so posithely refuse to 
part with ? Do ye intend to administer justice 
to bare w'alis and empty houses ? Are ye not 
ashamed, that the number of your lictors should 
exceed that of all the other citizens in the fo- 
rum ? What do yc propose to do, should the 
enemy advance to the city? Yvffiat, if the 
commons, finding that wm are not moved by 
their secession, should presently come in arms ? 
Do ye choose that your command should be 
termijauted by the fall of the city? The case 
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stands thus j eithei we must lose the commons, 
or they must have their tribunes. We would 
sooner part with our patrician magistrates, than 
P they with the plebeian. The office of tribunes, 
when it was a thing unknown and untried, 
they extorted from our fathers ; and it is much 
more improbable that, after having tasted the 
sweets of it, they will put up with its loss, 
especially as we do not exercise authority with 
such moderation, as to prevent their standing 
in need of protection. ” Assailed by such ar- 
guments from every quarter, and overpowered 
by the united oj)inions of all, the decemvirs 
declared, that since it was judged necessary, 
they would submit to the orders of the senate. 
This only they requested, that they would af- 
ford them protection from the rage of the 
opposite party : warning them, at the same 
time, not to suIFer the commons, by the spilling 
of their blood, to come into the practice of in- 
dicting punishment on patricians. 

hill, ^'alerius ami Horatius were then 
deputed to invite the commons to return, on 
such conditions as they should judge proper, 
and to adjust all matters in dispute. They 
were ordered also to take measures, for secur- 
ing the decemvirs from the rage and violence of 
the populace. On their arrival at the camp, 
they were received with excessive joy, as hav- 
ing evidently proved themselves the patrons of 
liberty, both at the commencement of the 
disturbances, and on the determination of the 
business. For this, they received thanks on 
their coming, Icilius addressing them in the 
name of the whole j and when they began to 
treat about conditions, the same person, on the 
deputies inquiring what w^'ere the demands of 
the comtnons, proposed, in pursuance of a 
j)Ian which had been adjusted before their ar- 
rival, such terms as plainly evinced, that they 
grounded their expectations on the equity of 
their cause, rather than on their strength : for 
they only required the restitution of the tribimi- 
tlan office, and the privilege of appeal, by 
which the rights of the commons had been 
guarded, before the creation of decemvirs ; 
End, that no one should siifFer for having in- 
stigated the soldiery, or the commons, to pro- 
cure the restoration of liberty, by a secession. 
They were hitemperate oidy in respect to the 
punishment of the decemvirs : for they ex- 
pected that they should be delivered into their 
hands, and they threatened to burn them- 4j|ye. 

In reply, the deputies said, Such of 
h 
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demands, as have been the result of delibera- 
tion, are so equitable, that they ought to be 
voluntarily offered to you : for the object of 
them is the attainment of a security for 
liberty, not for unbounded licence to violate 
the rights of others. But the dictates of your 
resentment, we must rather pardon than in - 
dulge.: through your detestation of cruelty, 

ye are ’ precipitating yourselves into the very 
vide iyhidh ye abhor j and before ye can well 
be said to be free yourselves, ye wish to act the 
tyrant over your adversaries. Is our state 
never to enjoy rest from punishments, either 
Miflcted by the patricians on the Koman com- 
Mons, , or by the commons on the patricians ? 
Ye stand in need of a shield, rather than of a 
sword. It is abundantly sufficient to humble 
a man so far as that he shall live on an equal 
footing with the rest of his countrymen, neither 
offering nor enduring iiij ury. Besides, should 
ye ever choose to render yourselves objects of 
terror, when ye shall have recovered your 
magistrates, and your laws, and shall have the 
power in your hands of deciding on our lives 
and fortunes, then ye will determine according 
to the merit of each casej at present it is 
sufficient to require the restoration of liberty.” 

Having, with universal consent, re- 
ceived permission to act as they thought proper, 
the deputies assured them that they would 
speedily bring back a final settlement of the 
business ; and, returning, reported to the senate 
the message from the commons. On wffiich 
the other decemvirs, finding, that, beyond their 
hopes, 'pS^’mention was made of any punish- 
ment being reserved for them, raised no ob- 
jection. Appius, stern in his nature, conscious 
that he was the object of particular detestation, 
and measuring the rancour of others towards 
him by his own towards them, said, “ I am not 
blind to the fate which hangs over me. I see 
that violent proceedings against us are deferred 
until our arms are surrendered into the hands 
of our adversaries. Blood must be offered to the 
rage of the populace. I myself no longer demur 
to resign the ofiice of decemvir.” A decree 
of the senate was then made that The decem- 
virs should, without delay, resign their office. 
That Quintus Furius, chief pontiff, should 
hold an election of plebeian tribunes, and that 
no one should suffer, on account of the seces- 
.isipn of the soldiers and commons.” As soon 
'"m these decrees were finished, the senate was 
dismissed, and the decemvirs, coming forth to 
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the comitiujn, made a resignation of their office# 
ro the cxtrenie joy of all News of this was 
carried to the commons. Whatever people 
there wore remaining in the city# escorted the 
(h'putics. This was met by another procession 
from the camp, exulting with joy; and they 
mutuiiily eongratuhited each other# on the re-, 
estahiisliment of liberty and concord in the 
state. The deputies addressed the assembly 
thus: “ Be it advantageous# fortunate# and 
happy to you, and to the commonwealth, Ke- 
tiiru into your native city, to your household 
gods, your wives and children ; the same mo- 
deration, with winch ye have behaved here, 
where, n{,)t\vithKtanding the great constimption 
of necessaries in so large a multitude, no man’s 
field h'd^ been injured, that moderation carry 
with you into** the city. Go to the Aventine, 
whence ye removed. In that auspicious place, 
where ye took the first step to^yurds liberty, ye 
shiil! ele<*t tribunes of the comnions ; the child’ 
pontiff will attend and preside in the assem- 
bly,” Great were the applauses given, and the 
cheerf idlest approbation was shown of every 
thing which was done. They then hastily raised 
the standards ; and, m they ppehed towards 
Home, vied with such as they met in expres- 
sions of joy. 'l’he*y proceeded under arms, in 
silence, through the city to the Aventine. 
There, the chief pontiff holding an assembiy, 
they instantly elected tribunes of the commons ; 
hrst, Lucius Yirginius ; then Lucius Icilius, 
and Publius Komitorius, uncle of Virginia, the 
fu’st advisers of tlie secession ; then Cuius Si- 
cinius# a descendant of that man who is re- 
corded as the first tribune of the commons, 
elected on the sacred mount; with Marcus 
Duilius, w-ho had distinguished himself by his 
conduct in the tribimeship, before the creation 
of the deixmivirs, and who, during the contest 
with them, liad not failed to exert liimsclf in 
the support of the common cause. At the 
same time vi^ere elected, rather on account of 
hopes entertained of their future conduct, than 
of their previous deserts, Marcus Titinius, 
Marcus Pomponius, Cains Aproiiiiis, Publius 
Viilius, aud Caius Oppius. Lucius Icilius, as 
soon as he entered on the office of tribune, 
proposed to the commons, and the commons 
ordered, that no person should suffer on account 
of the secession from the decemvirs,. Jmme- 
diately after, Dnilius carried a proposition for 
electing consuls, with privilege of appeal. , All 
this was transacted in an assembly of the com- 


mons in the hlaminian meadows, now called 
the Flaminian circus. 

LV, After tliis, under the direction of an 
interrex, consuls were elected. [Y. R. 306. 
B. C. 446.] These were Lucius Valerius 
and Marcus Horatius, wdio entered immediate- 
ly upon the exercise of, their office. Their 
consulate was popular. Rut tliougli unattended 
by any actual ili-tveatment of the patricians, it 
yet incurred their displeasure ; for they imagin- 
ed that whatever added to the liberty of the 
commons, was necessarily a diminution of tlieir 
owm power. First of all, as if it were a point 
in controversy, wdiether the patricians \vere 
bound by ri*gnlations enacted in an assembly of 
the commons, a hnv was passed in an assembly 
of the centurii'S, that whatever was ordcreil 
by the commons collectively, should bind the 
whole peojile.” A law which gave the keenest 
edge to such propositions as might beintrodui;- 
ed by the tribunes. Another law, introduced 
by a consul, coucerning the riglit of appeal, (a 
singular security to liberty, anduhieli had been 
subverted by the jiowcr granted to the decem- 
\irs,) tliey not only relived, but guarded for 
the time to come, by further enacting, that no 
magistrate should ever be chosen, from whom 
there sliould not be a right of appeal ; and that 
if any person should cause the election of such, 
then it should be lawful and right to put that 
person to death, and the killing of him should 
not be accounted a capital offence.” When 
they had provided sufficient barriers for the 
commons, by the right of appeal on one side, 
and the aid of the tribunes on the other, they 
renewed to the tribunes themselves the privi- 
lege of being deemed sacred and inviolable, a 
matter which now had been almost forgotten, 
I’eviving, also, for the purpose, certain cere- 
monies which had been long disused ; and they 
not only rendered them, inviolable by this reli- 
gious institution, but by a law, enacting, that 
^‘whoever should offer injury to the tribunes 
of the commons, the ajdiles, the judges, liis 
person should be devoted to Jupiter, and his 
property confiscated at the temple of Ceres, 
Liber, and Libera.” Lawyers deny that any 
one is thus rendered sacred and inviolable ; but 
admit, that the person who does injmy to any of 
the above-named is deemed to be devoted. Ac- 
cordinglyun asdile is sometimes seized, and put 
in confinement by superior magistrates, which, 
though it is not a legal proceeding, as offending 
agaUijit a person exempted by this law, is yet a 
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snflicicnt proof that such person is not deemed 
sacred and inviolable. It is alleged, however, 
by some, that the tri))uaes became sacred and 
inviolable, in consequence of the old oath 
taken by the commons when they first created 
that ofiice ; while other expositors have sup- 
posed, that, ]>y this Horutian law, the same 
exemptions were extended to the consuls also, 
the consids lieiiig termed judges ; and to the 
pradors, as being elected under tbe same aus- 
pices wdth the consuls. But that exposition is 
refuted by this argument, that in those times, 
it was not the custom, as it has been since, to 
call a consul judge, but praetor. These were 
die laws }>roposed by the consuls. A regula- 
tion was also made }>y the same consuls, that 
the decrees of the senate should be deposited 
witli the plchdan mdiles, in the temple of 
Ceres ; they ha,d hitherto been frequently sup- 
pressed and altered at the pleasure of the con- 
suls. Marcus Duiliiis, plebeian tribune, after- 
wards proposed to the commons, and the com- 
mons enacted, that whoever should cause the 
<tommons to be left without tribunes, or any 
magistrate to be elected from wdiom there was 
no appeal, should be punished with stripes and 
beheaded.” All these transactions, though 
highly disagreeable to the patricians, passed 
without opposition from them, because no se- 
verity was yet aimed at any particular person. 

LVI. The trihunitiaii office and the liberty 
of the commons being thus fixed on a solid 
foundation, the tribunes, judging it now sea- 
sonable and safe to attack individuals, singled 
out V^irginius as the first prosecutor, and Ap- 
pius defendant. Virginius, having preferred 
a charge agiiiiist A])pius, and the latter coming 
to the forum, attcuuled by a crowd of young 
patricians, the sight of him and liis attendants 
insbintly recalled to every mind his shocking 
abuses of aiitbority. Virginias then said. 

Long speeches are only of use in cases of a 
doubtful nature, I shall therefore neither 
•waste time in descanting before you on the 
guilt of this num, from whose cruelty ye have I 
rescued yourselves by force of arras ; nor will 
I suffer him to add impudence to his crimes, in 
endeavours to exculpate himself. Wherefore, 
Appius Chmdius,Irernit to you all the impious 
and fiagitioiis deeds, which during two years past 
you have dared to commit in constant succession. 
With respect to one charge, unless you name 
a judge, and engage to acquit yourself $§ hav- 
ing, contrarj^ to the laws, sentenced a'fr|4|per- 


son to slavery, I order that you he taken into 
custody,” Neither in the protection of the 
tribunes, nor in a sentence of the people, 
could Appius place aiiy hope : yet he called on 
the tribunes for aid, and when that was disre- 
garded, and he ivas seized by the bailiff, cried 
out, I appeal.” This expression, the pecu- 
liar safeguard of liberty, uttered from that 
mouth winch had so lately threatened the sub- 
version of liberty, caused a general silence, whilst 
all with earnestness observed one to another, 
that at length it appeared that there were gods, 
and that they did notdisrcgai*d the affiiirs of man- 
kind. That the punishments which attended 
pride and cruelty, though they might come late, 
were not light. . That he now xdeaded for the 
right of appeal, who had abolished that right! : he 
implored the protection of the people, who had 
trodden under foot all the people’s rights : and 
he, who had so lately doomed a free person to 
slavery, was liimself refused the privilege of 
liberty, and dragged to prison.” Amidst .these 
murmurs of the assembly, Appius’s voice was 
; also heard imploring the protection of the peo- 
ple. He enumerated “ the services of his an- 
cestors to the state, both in peace and war ; his 
owm tmfortimate zeal for the interest of the 
Roman commons, when, for the sake of ob- 
biining equitable laws, he resigned the consul- 
ship, to the high displeasure of the patricians : 
mentioning his own laws ; and that while they 
yet remiiined in force, the framer of them was 
to be dragged to prison. But the peculiar ad- 
vantages or disadvantages attending his case, 
lie would endeavour to set in a proper light, 
when he should be fdlowed to make his defence. 


At present, by the common right of every 
member of the state, he, a Roman citizen, ac- 
cused of an ofience, demanded liberty of speak- 
ing in his owm behalf, and the benefit of a trial 
before the Roman people. That his appre- 
hensions from the i)opular rage were not so 
great, as to deprive him of all hope from the 
equity and compassion of his countrymen. But 
if he was led to prison without being heard, he 
again called on the tribunes of the commons, 
and warned them, not to follow^ the example of 
those who were the objects of their hatred. 
But should the tribunes acknowledge them- 
selves to have combined in the same kind of 
confederacy, for aboHsMng the right of calling 
for their protection, which they charged the 
decemvirs with haring formed, then he ap- 
pealed to the people, and implored the benefit 
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of the laws concerBing appeals, passed that very 
ycJir at the instance of the consuls and of the 
tribunes. For who was to appeal, if that pri- 
vilege w^as refused to a person on whom no 
sentence w'as passed, and who had not been 
heard in his defence ? l¥hat plebeian or per- 
son in a low stetion could expect to find pro- 
tection in the laws, if Appius Claudius found 
none ? His case would afford a proof, whether, 
by the new regulations, tyranny or liberty was 
estnbilshed; and •whether ai^pcals to the tri- 
bunes and j)eoplc, against the injustice of ma- 
gistrates, were effectually granted, or only held , 
out in show, to amuse tlie people with empty 
•words.” 

LVil. Virginiiis, on the other hand, af- 
firmed, that Appius Claudius was the only per- 
son who was not entitled tp any of the })rivi- 
leges of the laws, nor of civil nor even of human 
society ; desired people to “ look at the tribunal, 
that forti'css, wdiere every kind of wickedness 
had been exercised with impunity; where 
that perpetual decemvir, venting his furj- on the 
goods, the persons, and lives of the citizens, 
threatening all with %h rods and axes, showing 
an utter conteinj^ hoth of gods and men, en- 
compassed with » executk>ners, not lictors, 
changing at length his pursuits from rapines 
and murders to the gratifications of lust, liad, 
before the eyes of the Homan people, torn a 
free-bom maid from the embraces of her father, 
as if she had been a captive ttikcn in war, and 
given her as a present to one of his clients, the 
pander of his si^cret pleasures ; wdiere, by a 
cruel decree, and a decision, dictated by the 
blackest vilhuiy, lie maned the hand of a lather 
against Ids (ihild ; •tvluTc, more strongly affected 
by the disappointment of his unruly passion 
tium by her untimely death, be had ordered the 
uncle and spouse of tlie maid, while employed 
in raising her lifelesB body, n> be dragged to 
prison. The prison was built for him as well 
a.s for Olliers, though h<‘ useil to cidl it the? nmn- 
siou of the Komau commons. Wherefore, 
liow'evtu' fjvqumtly ho might appeal, he would 
as frequently insist on his abiding the decision 
of a judge, on the eliurgc of ids having sen- 
tenced a free person to slavery. And if he 
decliruui appearing before a judge, would now 
order him, as convicted, to be carried into con- ^ 
fincmcnt” Accordingly he tvas thrown into j 
prison ; a step winch, though disapproved by | 
none in point of justice, yet gave occasion to 1 
much serious reflection : the commons them- j 


selves considering their power as carried rather 
too tar, in the punishment inflicted on a person 
of such consequence. The tribune deferred 
the trial to a distant day. IMeanwMle ambas- 
sadors came to Rome from the Latinos aridHer* 
nicians, with congratulations on the re-establish- 
ment of concord between the jiatricians and com- 
mons, and, as an oifering on that accountto Ju- 
piter supremely good and great, carried to the 
capitol a golden crown, of small weight, as riches 
at that time did not abound, and the worship of 
the gods was performed wdtii greater piety tbar 
magnificence. The same persons also brought 
information tliat the JGquaiis and Voiscians 
were preparing for war with the utmost vigour. 
The consuls -were therefore ordered to divide 
the provinces between them. The Sabines 
fell to Horatius, the iEquans and Voiscians 
to Valerius ; and so highly were they regarded, 
by the commons, that, on proclaiming a levy 
of ;troops for those w ars, not only th<* younger 
Mefij but even a gvont number of those who had 
jfterved out the legal time, attended, mostly as 
volunteers, to give in their names. Thus the 
strength of the army was increased beyond what 
vvas usual, not only in resj.ect of number, but 
also of the kind of soldiers that composed it : 
a considerable proportion of them being veter- 
ans. Before they marched out of the city, they 
' engraved on brass, and fixed up, in public view, 
the laws of the decemvirs, which are called the 

Twelve Tables:” some writers, however, 
say, that this business was performed by the 
jediles, iji pursuance of orders from the tribunes. 

LVni. Cains Claudius, unde to Appius, 

I detesting the iniquitous proceedings of the de- 
j ceinvirs, and, above all, disgusted at the arro- 
I gant conduct of his nephew, had retired to 
liegillum, the countiy of his ancestors. 

I Alarmed, however, at the danger which now 
threatened the man whose vices he had fled to 
avoid the sight of, old as he was, he returned, 
in hopes of deprecating the impending mischief. 
He appeared in the forum, dad in a mourning 
habit, and surrounded by his relations and de- 
pendents, implored the favour and protection 
I of every individual citizen he met with, and 
besought them “ not to throw such n stain upon 
the Claiidian family, as to show that they 
thought them deserving of imprisonment and 
chains ; represented to them, that a person, 
wbose image would be revered among posterity, 
ns distinguished by the highest honours, the 
framer of their laws, the founder of the Homan 
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jurisprudence, lay in fetters among’ common 
thieves and robbers. He begged that they 
would for a while siispend resentment, and 
employ their thoughts in candid examination 
and cool reflection ; and grant to the interces- 
sion of such a number of Claudii, the pardon 
of one individual, rather than through hatred 
towards that one, reject the prayers of a mul- 
titude ; declaring, that he himself, in his present 
conduct, was actuated merely by a regard to the 
race and to the name ; for he had not renewed 
any friendly intercourse witli him for whose 
wretched situation he wished to find a remedy : 
^ that, by foi'titude, liberty had been recovered j 
and by clemency, harmony might be established 
among the several orders of the state.’’ He 
brought several to incline to his side, rather in 
consideration of such laudable attachment to 
his family, than of the merits of him whose 
cause he es])oiised. On the other hand, Virginius 
besought them, rather to bestow their com- 
passion on himself and daughter. He prayed 
them not to listen to the supplications of the 
Claudian family,^ but to those of the near rela- ; 
tions of Virginia, the three tribunes ; who, 
having been elected; for the protection of the 
commons, now, in their own cause, implored 
from those commons favour and protection.” 
The tears of the latter seemed the more enti- 
tled to pity. Wherefore Appius, precluded 
from all hope, voluntarily put an end to his 
life, before the day arrived to which the trial 
bad been adjourned. Immediately after, Pub- 
lius Numitori us arraigned Spiirius Oppius, who 
stood next in the way of the public indignation, 
as having been present in the city when the un- 
just sentence was pronounced by his colleague. 
r However, an act of injustice, committed by 
himselt^ drew on Oppius greater weight of re- 
scntinent than his conduct in regard to Appius. 
A soldier stood forward, w'ho reckoned up 
twenty-seven campaigns, in which he had serv- 
ed ; during which service, he proved that he had 
been eight times particularly distinguished by 
honourable rewards. These rewards he produced 
to the view of the people ; and then, throwing 
open his garment, he sho\ved his back mangled 
with stripes ; begging no other terms of favour, 
than tliat “ unless the accused ( Spurius Oppius) 
could name any one offence of \vhich he (the 
soldier) had ever been guilty, he then should 
have liberty, though a private citizen, to repeat 
the same cruel treatment to\vards him.” Oppi- 
us was thrown into prison, and before the day 


of trial put an end to his life. The tribunes 
confiscated the property of Appius and Oppius. 
Their colleagues went into exile, and their 
property was confiscated. Then Marcus 
Claudius, w’bo laid claim to Virginia, was 
brought to trial and condemned; but Virginius 
himself agreeing to a mitigation of the sentence, 
so far as it affected his life, he was discharged, 
and also went into exile to Tibur. And now 
the shade of Virginia, whose cause was best 
supported after her death, having roamed 
through so many families in quest of vengeance, 
rested in peace, none of the guilty being left 
unpunished.* 

XiIX. The patricians were now filled wdth 
dreadful apprehensions, — for the tribunes seem- 
ed to wear the same countenance wdiicli had for- 
merly marked the decemvirs, — ^wlien Marcus 
Hnilius, tribune of the commons, imposed a 
salutary restraint on their pow'er, tending as it 
! w’as, to excess, by telling them, “ We have pro- 
ceeded to a sufficient length, both in asserting 
oiur liberty, and in punishing oiu* enemies. 
Wherefore, during the remainder of this year, I 
•will not suffer any person, either to be brought 
to trial, or to be put into confinement. For I 
think it highly improper, that old crimes, now 
biuied in oblivion, should be again dragged 
forth to notice, and after recent ones have been 
expiated by the punishment of the decemvirs. 
Add to this, that we have sufficient security, 
in the uni'emitting attention ever shown by 
both our consuls to the interests of liberty, that 
no instance of misconduct will henceforth oc- 
cur, which can require the interposition of the 
tribunitian power.” This moderation of the 
tribune first dissipated the fears of the patri- 
cians ; and, at the same time, increased their 
ill-\rill towards the consuls ; for they had been 
so entirely devoted to the interest of the com- 
mons, that even a plebeian magistrate had 
showi more readiness to consult the liberty 
and safety of the patricians, than they who 
were themselves of that order. Indeed their 
enemies were weary of inflicting punishments, 
on them, before the consuls shovi^ed any inten- 
tion of opposing the violence of those mea- 
sures ; and many said, that the senate had be- 
trayed a want of firmness in giving their appro- 
bation to the laws proposed ; in fact, there 
not a doubt, but that in this troubled state of 
the public affairs, they had yielded to the times. 

LX. After all business in the city was ad- 
justed, and the rights of the comfnops finrily 
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established, the consuls departed to tbeir rc- 
s]>C'Ctive provinces. Valerius prudently delay- 
ed engaging with the armies of the ^quans 
and Volsciuns, "who had by this time formed a 
junction in the district of Algidum. Had he 
attempted to bring the matter to an immediate 
decision, such was tlie state of mind, both of the 
Homans and of their enemies, in consequence of 
the misfortunes which had attended the auspices 
of the decemvirs, that I know not whether the 
contest could have been decided without a 
lieavy loss. Pitching his cami> at the distance 
of a mile from that of the united army, he kept 
his men quiet. The enemy filled the middle 
space, between the two camps, with their 
troops, in order of Imttle, and gave scvcml 
challenges to frght, to which no Roman return- 
ed an answer. Fatigued' at length with stand- 
ing, mid waiting in luin for an engagement, 
the Alquans and Volsciaus, (‘onsidering tiiis 
as almost equii'alent to an acknowledgment 
of the victory in their favour, detatdied sevend 
parti(!S to make depredations, some agtdnst 
the HermcM|ii% others against the Latims j 
leaving rathe«,| guard to the camp, than 
such a force as could contend with the Ro- 
mans. As soon as the cdfiisul unflerstood 
this, he retorted the menaces w|u(rh they had 
before used to him, and diuwing uj) his troops, 
advanced to proi oke them to battle : and when, 
in consequence ofr.so great a jiart of their force 
being absent, they declined to fight, the Ro- 
m;uis instantly assumed IVesli courage, and 
looked upon those troops as alrt^ady ^'uiKiuished, 
ivho, through fear, kept ivithin their rampart. 
After remaining tlie v. holo day in readiness for 
action, tlu’y retirc'd at the close of it. The 
Homans, on their part, full of confidence, em- 
ployed the night in refreshing themselves ; 
while the enemy, veiy differentl}' affr'cted, des- 
puteiied messeng<'rs in the utmost hurry to 
every quarter, to cjili in the plundering parties. 
Siieh as were in tlu^ nem’est places retiimed 
with sptM‘d ; those who liad gone to a greater 
distamte could not he fotmd. At the drst dawm, 
tiie Xiomaus marclied out of their camp, re- 
solved to assault the enemy’s rampfirt, if they 
should refuse to light ; and, when a great part 
of the day liad passed, and no movement was 
made by tlie enemy, the consul ordered the 
troops to advance. On the aimy beginning to 
march, the Adquaiis and Volscians, indignant 
tliat victorious troops were to be defended by 
a rampart, rather than by valour and arms, de- 


manded the signal for battle, in which they 
were gi'atifred by their leaders. And now, 
half of them had got out of the gates, and the 
rest followed in regular order, marching down 
each to liis post, when the Homan con- 
sul, before the enemy’s line could be conqileted, 
and strengthened with their whole force, ad- 
vancing to the engagement, fell on them, and 
thus encountering an unsteady multitude, who 
■were hurrying from one place to anotlier, and 
tlu'owing their eyes about on themselves and 
their friends, he added to their confusion by a 
shout, and a violent onset. Tltey at lirst gave 
ground, but afterwards coliecled their s])irits, i 
their leaders, on every side, asking them in re- 
proach, if they intended to yield to vampiished 
emnnies ; and the fight \vas renewed. 

LX I. On the other side, the Homan con- 
sul desired his troops to reih-ct., that **on that 
day, for the first time, tlu'v, as fr’oo men, 
fought for Rrmn*, as a free city; that they 
were to compier for themselves, and not in or- 
der to heconu* a }U'ize to the deceiiivirs ; that 
tluw were not a(!ting under the orders of Ap- 
pins, but of their consul ^^aleriiis, descended ^ 
from the deliverers of the Homan, people, and, 
himself, one of their deliverers. He bade them 
show, that in the former battles, the failure of 
victory had been owing to the leaders, not to 
the soldiers. He told them, it 'would be scan- 
dalous to evince a greater courage against their 
countiymen than against their enemies, and to 
be more afr;ud of sla-very at home than abroad 
that Virginia had not perhaps been the only 
person whose chastity was in danger in time 
of peace ; but tluit Appius, tbeir countr^unan, 
was the only one from whose lust danger was 
to ho (h‘(‘adc(l ; und that, should the fortune of 
war turn against them, the children of every 
one of them w^ould he in like hazard, from so 
many thousands of enemies. That he was 
unwilling, an account of the omen, to mention | 

such tilings, as neither Jujiiter, nor Father I 

Mars, would suffer to happen to a city built 
under such auspices ” He jiiit tliem in mind of 
the Averitiiie and sacred mounts, and that 
“ they ought to bring back dominion niiirn- 
paired to that spot, where a few months ago 
they had obtained liberty ; to show that the 
Roman soldiers retained tlie same abilities 
after the expulsion of the decemvirs, which ^ 
they had possessed before their appointment, 
and that the valour of the Homan people was 
not diminished by the establishnicnt of laws 
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^vliicli eqiialixtid their rights.” After speaking 
to til is pLir]>ose among the battjilions of the in- 
fantry, he iiew from thence to the cavalry. 

^ « Come on, young men,” said he, show that 
ye excel the iniantry in valour, as ye excel them 
in honour and in rank. The infantry at the 
first onset have made the enemy give way; 
before they recover the shock, give the reins to 
your horses, and drive them out of the field ; 
they will not stand against your charge, and 
even now they rather hesitate than resist.” 
They sjuirred on their horses, and drove furi- 
ously against the enemy, already disordered by 
the attack of the foot ; and after they had 
broken through the ranks, and pushed on to the 
rear of their a ])art, wheeling round in the 
open space, cut off their retreat to the camp, i 
towards which the greater number now began i 
to fly on Jill sides ; and, by riding on befoi’C, 
compelled tliem, tbroiigh fear, to take another 
course. The line of infantiy, with the consul 
himself, and the main body of the army, rushed 
into the camp, and made themselves masters of 
it, killing a vast number, and getting possession 
of considerable booty. The news of this vic- 
tory was carried both to the city, and to the 
camp in the countiy of the Sabines : in the 
city it excited only general joy ; in the camp it 
bred the minds of the soldiers with emula- 
tion of the glory their fellow-soldiers had 
acquired. lioratiiis had already inured them 
to the field by excursions and skirmishes, so 
that they began rather to place confidence in 
themselves, than to think of the ignominy which 
had been incurred under the command of the 
decemvirs ; while these slight engagements had 
strengthened their hopes with regard to a gen- 
ei'al one. The Sabines, at the same time, who 
v.'cre rendenal presumptuous by their successes 
in the last year, ceased not to provoke and urge 
tbem to fight ; asking, “ why they wasted time 
in excursions and retreats like marauders ; and, 
instead of making one main effort to decide a 
single war, multiply their operations into a 
number of insignificant skirmishes ? IVliy not 
come to a general engagement in the field, and 
let fortune determine the \ictory at once ?” 

LXII. The Homans, besides that they had 
new acquired a Iiigh degree of courage, were 
exasperated at the dishonour which it Avould 
reflect on them, if the other army were to re- 
turn victorious to Home, while they lay exposed 
to the abuse and insults of the enemy ; « And 
when,” said they, ** shall we ever be a match 


for that enemy, if we are not at present 
When the consul understood that such were 
the sentiments generally expressed by the sol- 
diers in the camp, he called them to an assem- 
bly, and said, Soldiers, I suppose ye have 
heard the issue of the campaign in Algidum ; 
the army have behaved as became the army of a 
free people. Through the judicious conduct 
of my colleague, and the bravery of the sol- 
diers, victory has been obtained. For my piirt, 
what plan I am to adopt, or what degree of re- 
solution I am to maintain, depends upon you 
The war may either be prolonged with advan- 
tage, or it may be brought to a speedy conclu- 
sion. If it is to be prolonged, I shall take 
I care, that, through means of the same discipline 
with which I began, your hopes and your val- 
our shall every day increase. If ye have already 
sufficient courage, and wish for a speedy de- 
cision, come on, raise here a shout, such as 
would raise on the field. That will demon- 
strate at once your inclinations and your spirit.” 
The shout being given with uncommon alacri- 
ty, he assured them, that, ‘‘with the good 
favour of fortune, he would comply with their 
desire, and next morningleadthem to the field.’’ 
The remainder of that day was spent in putting 
their arms in oi^der. On the following, as soon 
as the Sabines perceived that the Homans were 
forming their line of battle, they also marched 
out, having for a long time ardently wished for 
an opportunity of fighting. The battle was 
such as might be expected, between armies both 
of W'hom were assured of their own courage ; 
the one animated by a long and uninterrupted 
career of glory, the other lately elevated by 
unusual success. The Sabines added to their 
strength the advantage of a stratagem ; for, 
after forming a line equal to that of the enemy, 
they kept two thousand men in reserve, who 
w^ere to make a push during the heat of the 
engagement on the left wing of the Homans. 
These, by attacking their flank, were likely to 
overpower that wing, which was thus, in a man- 
ner, surrounded, when the cavalry of two le- 
gions, amounting to about six hundred, leaped 
from their horses, and rushing forward to the 
front of their party, who w^ere giving w’^ay, stop- 
ped the progress of the enemy, and at the same 
time roused the courage of the infantry, both 
by taking an equal share of the danger, and by 
exciting tbeir emulation ; for they reflected 
that it would be shameful that the horse should 
incur double danger, by dischhf^ng both their 
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own duty and tliat of others • and that the foot 
should not he equal to the horse, even W'heii 
they were dismounted. 

LXIIL They pressed fonvard therefore to 
the fight, which on their part had been suspend- 
ed, and endeavoured to recover the ground which 
they had lost. In a moment they were on an 
equality, while one wing of the Sabines was 
compelled to give %vay. The horsemen then, 
covered between the ranks of the foot, returned 
to their horses, and gallopped across to the 
other division ; they cai-ried wdth them on ac- 
count of this success ; and, at the same time, 
made a charge on the enemy, disheartened by 
the defeat of tlndr stronger wdng. None dis- 
played in that battle more conspicuous bravery 
than themselves. The consul's attention was 
everywhere employed*,y,%, , B commended the 
active, Jitnd reproved tin; remiss. These im- 
mediitely, on being rebuked, exerted tlieni- 
selves with spirit ; shame stimulating them as 
powerfully, as commendation had done the 
others. The shout being raised anew, and all 
uniting their efforts, . they drove the enemy 
from their ground, and then the force of the 
Kdinmis iftould no longer be resisted ; the Sa- 
bines abandoned their camp, and were dispersed 
all over the country. The Romans here re- 
covered not the property of their allies, as was 
the case in Algidum, but their own, which 
they had lost in the devastation of the country. 
For this victory, obtained in two battles, and j 
in djtf(?rent places, the senate, so imwiliirig ■ 
were they to gratify the? consuls, decreed a sup- 
plication, in their name, of one day only. 
The people, liowever, went in great numhers 
on the second flay also, to offer thanksgivings, 
and \vhich they did with rather gn^ater zeal 
than before. The consuls by concert came 
to the city within a day of each other, and 
called out the senate to the field of Mars ; 
U'here, while they %vere relating the services 
which they had performed, the princixial mem- 
bers began to complain, that the seriate was 
pnr|)ose]y held in the midst of the soldiers, to 
keep them in terror. The consuls, therefore, 
to take away all ground for such a cliarge, re- 
moved the assemhl}’' into the Flaminian mea- 
dows, to a jdace wdiere the temple of Apollo 
now stands, called, even at that time, the Cir- 
cus of Apollo. Here, a vast majority of the 
senators concurring in refusing a triumph to 
the consul, .Lucius Jcilius, tribune of the com- 
mons, proposed to tlie people, that they should 
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take on them the ordering of it. Many stood 
forth to argue against this proceeding ; parti- 
cularly Caius Claudius exclaimed, that “ it was 
over the patricians, not over the enemy, that 
the consuls sought to triumph ; and that more 
as a return for their private kindness to a tri- 
bune, not as an honour due to valour. That a 
triumph w^as a matter which had never, hither- 
to, been directed by the people j but that the 
judgment on the merit, and the disposal of it, 
had always been in the senate. That even the 
kings had not in this respect derogated from 
that order, the principal one in the state. He 
charged the tribunes not to occiqiy every de- 
jiartment so entirely with their own authority, 
as to leave no room for the deliberation of the 
public ; and asserted, that by no other means 
could the state be free, or the laws e(pializ(.*f], 
tlian by each class maiulaiiiing its own rights, 
and its tnvn dignity.” Though many arguments 
were used to the same ])iirj>ose liy the other 
and elder senators, yet every one of the tribes 
ajiproved of the jiropo.rition. This was the 
first instanee of a triumph celebrated by order 
of the;people, without the approbation of the 
senate. 

LXIV, This victory of the tribunes and 
commons wa.s very near terminating in a 'wan- 
ton irregularity of pernicious tendency, a con- 
spiracy being formed among the tribimes to 
procure the re-election of the same persons to 
that office ; and, in order that their own ambi- 
tion might be the less conspicuous or objec- 
tionable, to re-clect also the same consuls. 
They alleged, as a pretext, a combination of 
the patricians to sap the foundation of the 
rights of the commons, by the affronts which 
tlioy threw upon the consuls. “ What would 
be the consequence,” they siud, “ if, before the 
laws were firmly established, consuls should, 
with the power of their factions, make an at- 
tack on the new tribunes ? For they could not 
alwaj's have Valerii and Horatii for consuls, 
W'ho WTjuld post}>one their owni interest, when 
the liberty of the commons was in question.” 
By a concurrence of circumstances, fortunate 
at this juncture, the charge of presiding at the 
election fell to the lot of Marcus Duilius, a 
man of prudence, and who clearly perceived 
what a heavy load of public displeasure they 
would probably have to sustain, if they should 
be continued in office. He declared, that he 
would admit no vote for any of the former 
tribunes ,* 'tvhile his colleagues strenuously in- 
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bisted, that he should leave the tribes at liberty 
to vote us they thought proper ; or else, should 
give up his turn of presidiug to his colleagues, 
who would hold the election, according to the 
laws, rather than according to the pleasure of 
the patricians. 33uilius, on finding a contest 
thus forced upon liim, called the consuls to 
his seat, and asked them what was their in- 
tention with respect to the consular election. 
To which they answered, that they were re- 
solved to appoint new consuls. Having thus 
gained popular supporters of his unpopular mea- 
siu'Cj he advanced together with them into the 
assembly. The consuls being there brought 
forward, and asked in what manner they would 
act, should the Roman people, out of gratitude 
for having, by their means, recovered their li- j 
bert)', and for their meritorious and successful j 
services in war, appoint them a second time to 
the <;onsuIship, declared the same resolution as 
before. On which, Duilius, after many eulo- 
giiims paid to them for persevering in a line of 
conduct fpiite different from that of the decem- 
virs, proceeded to the election ; and when five 
tribunes of the commons were elected, the other 
candidates, not being able to make up the requi- 
site number of tribes, on account of the eager- 
ness with which the nine tribunes openly pushed 
for the office, he dismissed the assembly, and 
did not afterwards call one. He said that he 
had fulfilled the law ; which, without any where 
specifying the number of tribunes, only enacted 
tluit tribunes should be left ; and he recited the 
terras of the law, in which it is said, “ If I pro- 
pose ten tribunes of the commons, and if there 
should at that time be found a less number than 
ten tribunes, then the persons whom these shall 
assume as colleagues shall be legal tribunes of 
tlje commons, with the same privileges as those 
whom ye on that day made tribunes of the com- 
mons,*’ Duilius, persevering to the last, and 
declaring the commonwealth could not have fif- 
teen tribunes, after baffling the ambition of his 
colleagiies, resigned Ids office, with high approba- 
tion both from the patricians and the plebeians. 

LXy. [y. ID 307. B. C. Mo.] The 
new tribunes of the commons showed, in 
their election of colleagues, an inclination to 
gratify the patricians. They chose two, who 
were patricians and even consulars, Spurius 
Tarpoius and Auliis Aterius. The consuls 
then elected were Largius Herminiits and Ti- 
tus Virginius Coelimontaniis, men not warm- 
ly attached to either party, patriciatis or ple- 


beians. They had a peaceful year both at 
home and abroad. Lucius Trebonius, tribune 
of the commons, a bitter enemy to the patri- 
cians, because, as he said, he had been imposed 
on by them, and betrayed in the affair of choos- 
ing colleagues, carried a proposal that whoever 
took the votes of the commons on the election 
of plebeian tribunes, should continue the pro- 
ceedings .until he should return ten of that or- 
der. The whole time of being in office was 
passed in creating uneasiness to the patricians, 
from whence the surname of Asper (harsh) was 
given him. .Marcus Geganius Macerinus and 
Cains Julius, the next consuls chosen, [Y. R. 
S08.B.C.444.] prevented the ill effects of some 
combinations, formed by the tribunes against the 
young nobles, without taking any violent steps 
against those magistrates, and at the same time 
preserving iinhnit the dignity of the patricians. 
Wishing to give time for the matter to cool, 
they restrained the commons from rising in se- 
dition by a proclamation for a levy of troops, to 
act against the Alquans and Volscians {^ giving 
as a sufficient reason, that while harmony pre- 
vailed in the city, every thing abroad was also 
quiet, but whenever civil discord broke out, 
their foreign enemies assumed new courage, 
i This care to preserve peace abroad proved the 
I cause of domestic concord. But each of the 
orders always took an improper advantage of 
moderation in the other. As soon as the com- 
mons grew tranquil, the younger patricians be- 
gan to insult them. When the tribunes attempt- 
ed to protect the, weaker party, even at first 
they were of little use ; afterwards, they them- 
selves incurred ill-treatment, particularly in the 
latter months, because the combinations, then 
formed among the more powerful, encouraged 
tliem to it, while the vigour of every magis- 
tracy generally relaxes somewhat at that time. 
And now the commons began to think that 
they hud nothing to hope from their tribunes, 
unless they procured such as Icilius, for those 
whom they had for two years past were but no- 
minal tribunes. On the other side, the elder 
patricians, although they were convinced that 
the younger part of their body carried their 
presumption too far, yet were better pleased, if 
the bounds of moderation were to be exceeded, 
that those of their own order should possess a 
redundancy of spirit, than should their adver- 
saries. So difficult it is to preserve moderation 
in the asserting of liberty, while, under the 
pretence of a desire to balance rights, each ele- 
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vates himself in such a manner, as to dep^fess 
another ; for men are apt, by the very measures 
which they adopt to free themselves from fear, 
to become the objects of fear to others ; and to 
fasten upon ^thern the burthen of injustice, 
which they hive thuo^^^rf oif from their own 
shotdders ; as- if there Existed in nature a per- 
petual necessity, either of doing or of suffering 
injury. 

LX VI. The next consuls elected were Ti- 
tus Quintius OapitoHims a fourth time, and 
Agrippa Furiiis, who found, at the commence- 
meiit of their year, neither sedition at home 
nor war abroad, but reason sufficient to appre- 
hend both. [Y. E. 30a B. C. 443.] The 
citizens could no longer be kept within bounds, 
trihunoi, and.^comin$hi being higbly ex- 
il|»#rated ^ igainst.,,, th^, pt^chtns, and every 
chitfgi|.^ita^ught ilgainst any of the nobility 
embroiling the assemblies and ere- 
contests. As soon as these wore 
noised abroad, the JBquans and Volseians, as 
if they had waited for tMs signal, immedi- 
ately;^ok.i| arms; b«pg, at the same time, 
persuaded by tlieir leaders, who were eager 
for plunder, that the levy which had heen pro- 
dauned the hist year had lieens found iniprac- 
ticdjle, the commons refusing obedience ; and 
that, for that reason, no army had been sent 
against them j that their military discipline ’was 
subverted by licentiousness, and that Rome 
no longer considered as their common 
country ; that all the resentment and animosity 
which they hud entertained against foreigners, 
was now tmned agdnst each other, and that 
there was a favourable 02 >portiinity of destroy- 
ing those wolves, 'wliile they M'cre blinded by 
intestine rage. Having tht^refore united their 
forces, they laid waste the country of Latium j 
where, none attempting to obstruct them, and 
the promoters of the war highly exulting, they 
advanced to the very walls of Rome, carrying 
on their ravages opposite to the Esquiline gate, 
and insulting the city. From thence, they 
inarched back without molestation, in regular 
order, driving the prey before them to Corbio. 
Quintius the consul then summoned the people 
to an assembly. 

LXyiL There, as we are told, he spoke to 
this purpose : ** Although unconscious of any 
misconduct on my jxirt, yet it is 'with the ut- 
most shame, Romans, that I am come here, to 
meet you in assembly. That ye should be 
witnesses of such an event, that it should he 
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handed down, on record, to posterity ; that, in 
the fourth consulate of Titus Quintius, the 
iEqiians and Volscians, who, a short time ago, 
were barely a match for the Hernicians, should 
have marched in arms, without molestation, to 
the walls of the city of Rome ! Could I have 
foreseen that this ignominy 'was reserved for 
this particular year, though such is the genend 
state of manners for a long time past, such the 
condition of affiiirs, that my mind could pre- 
sage no good, I would yet liave avoided this 
honoimible i)Ost, by exile or by death, if there 
had been no other ’^vay of cscajjing it. Could 
Rome tlien have been taken in my consulship, 
if those arms, that W'ere at our gates, had been 
in the hands of men of courage ? I had enjoy- 
ed enough of honours, more than enough of 
life ; I ought not to have outlived my tliird 
consulship. But, of whom have those once 
dastardly enemies dared to show such con- 
tempt ; of us consuls ? or of you Romans ? If 
the fault lies in us, we should be deprived of 
the command, as unworthy of it, and if that he 
not enough, indict some ferther punishment ; 
if in you, may no divine, or human, being chas- 
tise your transgressions, only may ye yourselves 
gain a proper sense of them. They have not 
been actuated to this conduct, as supposing you 
void of spirit, nor from confidence in their O'vwi 
valom*. After being so often routed and put 
to flight, beaten out of their camps, stripped of 
their territories, and sent under the yoke, they 
well know both themselves and yon. "Party 
dissensions are the bane of this city ; the strug- 
gles between the patricians and the plebeians, 
while neither we fix due limits to our authori- 
ty, nor ye to yoiur liberty ; while ye wish to get 
rid of patrician, we of plebeian magistrates, 
they have assumed unusujil courage. In the 
name of the gods, what would ye have ? Ye 
wished for tribunes of the commons j for the 
sake of concord, we granted them to you. Ye 
longed for decemvirs ; we allowed them to he 
cimtecl. Ye grew weary of decemvirs ^ we 
compelled them to resign the ofiice. Yorir re- 
sentment against them continuing, even after 
they were divested of their public character, 
we suffered men of the most distinguished fa- 
milies and stations, some to perish, and others 
to go into exile. Ye wished again to create 
tribunes of the commons; ye created them. 
Although we saw manifest injustice to the 
nobles in electing men of your order to the 
consulship, yet have we beheld patrician ma- 



gistracy, along with the rest, conceded to the 
comnions. The tribunes* power of protecting 
the privilege of appeal to the people ; the 
acts of the commons rendered binding on 
the patricians j our ovm rights subverted, un- 
der the pretext of equalizing the laws; all 
this we have endured, and still endure. 
Where, then, will be tbe end of our dissen- 
sions? Shall we never be allowed to have 
an linked city and one common country? 
We, the party vanquished, sit down in quiet, 
with greater composure, than ye who have 
gained the victory. Do ye think it enough, 
that to us ye are objects of terror? The 
Aventine is taken from us ; the sacred mount 
is seized. But u hen the Esquiline is almost in 
the hands of the enemy, no one appears in its 
defence. The Volscian foe scales your ram- 
part, arid not a man drives him back. Against 
us ye exert your courage, against us ye readily 
take arms, 

LX VII. Now then that ye have block- 
aded the senate-house, rendered the forum the 
seat of hostilities, and filled the prison with 
the principal citizens, show an equal degree of 
vaiour, and march out through the Esquiline 
gate ; or, if ye have not courage for that, view 
from the walls your lands desolated -with fire 
and sword, your own property carried off, and 
the burning houses smoking all around. But 
ye will say, it is the public interest that suffers 
by these means, by the country being wasted 
with fire, the city besieged, and the enemy 
enjoying the honour of the war. Be it so ; 
but I will ask in what situation are your 
private affairs ? Soon will you hear from the 
country accounts of your losses : and what 
means have ye, at home, of procuring a com- 
pensation for them ? Will the tribunes bring 
back, will they restore what ye have lost ? 
Words they wall load you with, until ye are 
tired, and accusations against the principal citi- 
zens, and laws upon laws, and public meetings; 
but, from these, never did one of you return 
home with an increase of substance or for- 
tune, Let me see any, who ever carried 
thence aught to his wife and children, except 
hatred, quarrels, animosities, public and pri- 
vate ; from the ill effects of which, indeed, 
ye have always heeii screened, not however by 
your own merit and innocence, but by the pro- 
tection of others. But I will affirm, that, when 
ye used to make your campaigns, under the 
command of consuls, not of tribunes, in the 


camp, not in the forum ; when your shout 
used to strike terror into the enemy in the field, 
not into the Roman nobles in an assembly ; 
after enriching yourselves with plunder, taking 
possession of your adversaries’ lands, and ac- 
quiring a plentiful stock of wealth and glory', 
both to the public and to yourselves ; then, I 
say, ye returned home in triumph to your 
families ; now, ye suffer these invaders to de. 
part laden with your property. Continue im- - 
moveably tied to your assemblies, and live in 
the forum ; still the necessity of fighting, which , 
ye so studiously avoid, attends you. Was it 
too great a hardship to march out against the 
iEquans and Volscians ? The wair is at your 
gates. If not repelled from thence, it will 
shortly be within the walls. It will scale the 
citadel and the capitoi, and will ’ pursue 
even into your houses. A year aga, the senate 
ordered a levy to he made, and an army to be 
led into Algidum. Yet we sit at home in 
I listless inactivity, delighted with the present in- 
terval of peace, scolding each other like women, 
and never perceiving, that, after that short 
suspension, wars double in number must re- 
turn upon us. I know that I might find more 
agi-eeable topics to dwell upon ; but even 
though my own disposition did not prompt to 
it, necessity compels me to speak what is true, 
instead of what is agreeable. I sincerely wish, 
Romans, to give you pleasure; but I feel 
wishes, much more ardent, to promote your 
safety, let your sentiments respecting me afters, 
wards be what they may. It results from the 
nature of the human mind, that he who ad.- 
dresses the public with a view to his own pai'- 
ticular benefit, is studious of rendering him- 
self more generally agreeable than he who has 
no other object but the advantage of the public. 
But perhaps ye imagine that it is out of re- 
gard to your individual interests, that those 
public sycophants, those artful flatterers of tbe 
commons, who neither suffer you to carry arms, 
nor to live in peace, excite and stimulate your 
passions. When they have once raised you in 
a ferment, the consequence to them is, either 
honour or profit. And because they see that, 
while concord prevail between the orders of 
the state, they are of no consequence on any 
side, thtey wish to be leaders of a bad cause, 
rather than of none, of tumults even, and 
seditions. Which kind of proceedings, if ye 
can at length be prevailed on to renounce; 
and, if ye are willing, instead of these new 
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inodes of acting, to resume those practised- , by 
your fathers, and formerly by yourselves, I am 
content to undergo any punishment, if I do not 
within a few days rout and disperse those rava- 
gers of our country, diive them out of their 
camp, and transfer from our gates and walls, 
to their own cities, the whole terror of the 
war, which at present tills you with consterna^ 
■■'tion.’*.''"' ■ ■ 

LX IX, Scarcely ever was the speech of a 
popular tribune more acceptable to the com- 
mons, than was this of a consul remarkable for 
strictness. Even the young men who were ac- 
customed to consider a refusal to enlist in such 
times of danger, as their most effectual weapon 
against the patricians, began to turn their 
thoughts towards war and arms. At the same 
time the inhahit^ints flying from the countryv 
and several, who had been robbed there and 
wounded, relating facts still more shocking than 
w'hat appeared to view, lillcd the entire city 
ivith a desire of vengeance. When the senate 
assembled, all men turned their eyes on Quin- 
tius, regarding him as the only champion for 
the majesty of Rome : und the principal sena- 
tors declared, that “his discourse had been 
worthy of the consular command, worthy of 
his former mini ini stmton in so many consul- 
ships, worthy of his whole life, whicli had 
been filled up with honours, often enjoyed and 
oflener merited. That other consuls either 
flattered the commons, so far as to betray the 
dignity of the senate, or through the harshness 
of their measures, in support of the rights of 
their order, exaspenited the populace by their 
attempts to reduce tlu'in : but that Titus 
Quintlus, beyond all others, had delivered sen- 
timents suitable, at once, to the dignity of the | 
senate, to the harmony which ought to subsist | 
between the several ord«‘s, and to the jiinc- | 
ture of the times ; and th(‘y entreated him and 
his colleagiH! to exoxt themselves in behalf of 
the (!onunoiuveahli. The tribunes they en- 
treated to unite c’ordially with the consuls in 
repellingthe enemy from their walls, and to 
bring the commons to submit, at this perilous 
juncture, to the direction of the senate. Their 
common country, they told them, at that crisis, 
when the lands were laid waste, and the city 
besieged, called on them as tribunes, and im 
plored tlieir protection.” With universal ap- 
probation, a levy of troops \vas decreed. The 
consuls gave public notice in assembly that 
** they could not now admit excuses, but that 
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all the young men must attend next day at the 
first light, in the field of Mars ; that, when the 
war should be brought to a conclusion, tliey 
would appoint a time fur considering such mat- 
ters, and that he whose excuse was not satis- 
factory should be treated as a deserter.” All 
the young men attended accordingly. The 
cohorts chose each its own centurions, and two 
senators were appointed to command each co- 
hort. We arc told, that ail these measitros 
were executed with such expedition, that the 
standards brought out from the treasury on that 
same day by the quajstors, and carried down to 
the field of Mars, began to move from thence 
at the fourth hour; and that this new-raised 
army, with a few cohorts of veterans who fol- 
lowed as volunteers, halted at the tenth stone. 
The following mondug brought them within 
view of the enemy, and they pit(?hed their eamji 
close to theirs, near On’bio. On the third 
day they came to an engagement j the Homans 
being hurried on by desire of revenge, and the 
others by eonsciousness of guilt, and despair of 
pardon, after so many rebellions. 

LXX. In the Homan army, although the 
two consuls were invested with equal powers, 
yet they adopted a measure exceedingly ad- 
vantageous in all important exigencies. The 
supreme command was, with the consent of 
Agrippa, lodged in the hands of ids colleague, 
who being thus raised to a superiority, made 
the politest return for the other’s cheerful con- 
descension to act in a subordinate capacity j 
making Mm a sharer in all his counsels and 
honom's. In the line of battle Quintius com- 
manded the right wing, Agrippa the left; the 
care of the centre they intrusted to Spiirujus 
Tostumius Albus, lieutenant-general ; and 
that of the cavalry to another lieutenant-gene- 
ral, Servius Sul}dcius. The infantry, in tlie 
right \\'ing, fought with extraordinary valour, 
and met with a stout resistance from the Vol- 
scians. Servius Sulpicius, with the cavalry, 
broke the centi'c of the enemy’s line, and when 
he might have returned to his own station, he 
thought it more adviseable to make an at- 
tack on the rear of the enemy, before they 
could recover from the disorder into wddcii 
their ranks had been thrown. By his charge 
on their rear, the enemy, being assailed on both 
sides, must have been instantly dispersed, had 
not the cavalry of the Volscians and .iEquaiis, 
throwing themselves in Ms way, given him em- 
ployment for a considerable time, opposing Mm 
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with forces the same as his own. OntHs Sul- 
picius told Ills men, that there was no time to 
hesitate ; and called out that they were surroxind- 
ed and cut off from their friends, if they did not 
unite their most vigorous efforts, and rout the 
enemy’s cavalry : nor was it enough to drive 
them off the ground, without disabling them ; 
they must kill both horses and riders, lest any 
should return and renew the fight. The ene- 
my, he said, were not able to withstand them, 
to whom a compact body of infantry had been 
obliged to give way. His orders were obeyed 
'With alacrity. By one charge they routed the 
whole body of cavalry, dismounted vast num- 
bers, and killed, with tbeir javelins, both the 
men and horses. Tlicy met no farther obstriic- 
ti(iu from the cavalry. And now falling on 
the line of inlaiitry, they despatched an account 
(>1‘ tlicir siiccess to the consuls, before whom 
tbe enemy’s line was beginning to give ground. 
The news gave fresh spirit to the Romans, to 
pursue their advantage ; while it dismayed the 
iBquans, who were already wavering. Victory 
began to declare against them, first in the 
centre, where the charge of the cavaliy had 
disordered their ranks : their left wing next be- 
gan to retreat before the consul Quintius ; the 
greatest struggle was made by their right : there 
Agrippa, full of the ardour inspired by youth 
and vigour, when he saw every part of the 
Roman line more successful than bis own, 
snatched some of the ensigns from the stand- 
ard-bearers, and earned them forward himself : 
some be even threw into the thick of the ene- 
my; and the dread of the disgrace to which 
tMs might expose them, so animated the sol- 
diers, that they instantly rushed on. This 
reiidered the victory equally decisive in every 
quarter. At this juncture, a message was 
brought to liirn from Quintius, that he had 
defeated the enemy, and was ready to attack 
their camp ; but did not choose to brealc into 
it, until be should understand that the battle i 
was determined on the left wig also ; and de- 
siring that if he had completed the discom- 
fiture there, he would march up his troops to 
join him, that the whole army might take pos- 
session of the prize. Agrippa, now victorious, 
met his victorious colleague -with mutual con- 
gratulations ; and, in conjunction with him, 
advanced to the enemy’s camp ; where, meet- 
ing very few to oppose them, and these being 
instantly routed, they forced their way through 
the fortifications without difficulty; and the 


trbops having here acquired an immense booty, 
besides recovering tbeir own effects which had 
been lost in tbe plundering of the countiy, 
were then led home. I do not find, either that 
the consuls sued for a triumph, or that it was 
I bestowed on them by the senate : neither is 
there any reason assigned -why they either did 
not wish, or might not hope to obtain that 
honour. It might jirohahly be, as far as I can- 
conjecture at this distance of time, that as this 
mark of approbation had been refused by tbe 
senate to tbe consuls Valerius and Horatius, 
wffio, besides having vanquished the Voisciaiis 
and iEquan^ had acquired the glory of subdu- 
ing the Sabines also, the consuls w^'ere ashamed 
to demand a triumph for services which amount- 
ed only to the half of theirs ; lest, even if they 
should obtain it, there might be room to ima- 
gine that the compliment was paid to the uer- 
sons rather than to tbeir deserts. 

LXXL This honoiuable victory obtained 
over their enemies, the people disgraced at 
home, by a scandalous decision of a dispute 
concerning the boimdaides of their allies. The 
people of Aricia, and those of Ardea, had often 
contended in arms the right of property to a 
certain district of land, and, wearied by many 
losses on both sides, referred the affair to the 
arbitration of the Roman people. Both par- 
ties attended to support their claims, and an 
assembly was held by tbe magistrates at their 
request. Here the matter was debated with 
great vehemence ; and after the witnesses had 
been produced, when the tribes ought to have 
been called, and the assembled proceed to give 
tbeir suffrages, there arose one Publius Scap- 
tius, a plebeian, a very old man, who said, 

Consuls, if I may be permitted to speak on 
a matter which concerns the interest of the 
commonwealth, I will not suffer the people to 
proceed in a mistake, with respect to this 
affair.” The consuls saying, that he was not 
w^orthy of attention, and should not he heai'd, 
he exclaimed, that the cause of the public 'vvas 
betrayed ; and on their ordering him to be re- 
moved, called on the tribunes for protection. 
Tbe tribunes, wffio in almost every case are 
ratber ruled by, than rule the multitude, to 
gratify the populace, gave liberty to Scaptius to 
say what he pleased. He then began with in- 
forming them, that «he was in Ms eighty- 
third year, that he had served as a soldier in 
the very district in dispute, and was not young 
even then, that being his twentieth campaign, 


when the operations against Corioli 
lied on. He couldj therefore, speak with 
^knowledge of an affair, which, though after 
such a length of time it was generally for- 
gotten, was deeply fixed in his memory. The 
lands in dispute, he said, had belonged to the 
territory of Corioli, and when Corioli was 
taken, became, by the right of war, the proper- 
ty of the Homan people. He wondered by 
what precedent the Ardeans and Aricians 
could justify their expectations, of surrepti- 
tiously wresting from the Eoman state, by 
making it an arbiter, instead of proprietor, its 
right to a tract, to wlixch, while the state of 
Corioli subsisted, they had never advanced any 
kind of claim. For his part, he had but a short 
time to live j yet he could not prevail on him- 
self, old as he was, to decline asserting by his 
voice, the only means then in ids power, a title 
to those lands, which, by his vigorous exertions 
as a soldier, he had contributed to acquire; 
and he warmly recommended it to the people, 
not to be led by improper notions of deli<mcy, 
to pass a sentence subversive of their own 
rights.®* 

LX XII. The consuls, when they perceived 
tlmt Scaptius was heard, not only with silence, 
but mth approbation j appejiled to gods and 
men against the infamy of the proceeding;, 
mid, sending for the principal senators, went 
TOuiid with them to the tribes, beseeching them 

not to be guilty of a crime of the worst kind, 
which would afford a precedent still more per- 
nicious, by <‘on verting to their own use a mat- 
ter ill dispute, whereon they were to decide 
as judges. Especially when, as the case stood, 
although it were allowable for a judge to show 
regfird to his own emolument, yet the utmost 
advantage that could accrue from the seizure of 


the lands, 'tvould by no means counterbalance 
the loss which they must sustain in the aliena- 
tion of the affections of the allies, by such an 
act of injustice : for the loss of reputation and 
the esteem of mankind are of importance be- 
yond what can be estimated. Must the depu- 
ties carry home this account? Must this be 
made known to the world ? Must the allies, 
must the enemy hear this ? What grief would 
it give to the fonner, what joy to the latter f 
Bid they imagine, that the neighbouring states 
would impute this proceeding to Scaptius, an 
old babbler in the assemblies ? This indeed 
would serve, instead of a statue, to dignify the 
Scaptian name ; hut the Roman people would 
incur the imputation of corrupt chicanery and 
fraudulent usiir|)ation of the claims of others. 
For what judge, in a cause between private 
persons, ever acted in this manner, adjudging 
to himself the property in dispute? Surely, even 
Scaptius himself dead as he was to all sense 
of shame, would not act in such a manner.” 
Thus the consuls, thus the senators exclaimed ; 
but covetousness, and Scaptius, the instigator 
of tliat covetousness, had greater influence. 
The tribes being called, gave their judgment, 
that the land in question was the property of 
the Homan people. It is not denied, that it 
might wdtli justice have been so determined, 
had the matter been tried before other judges : 

' hut, as tlie affaii* was circumstanced, the infa- 
my of their determination wa3 in no degree 
lessened by the equity of their title ; nor did it 
appear to the iLicians and Ardeans themselves 
in blacker or more hideous colours than it did 
to the Human senate. The remainder of the 
year passiid without any commotion either at 
home or abroad. 
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BOOK IV. 

A law, penuitting- the intermarriage of piebdana with patricians, carried, after a violent struggle and strong op- 
p<.isition on the part of the patricians. Military trlbuuea, with consular power created. Censors created. The 
lands whicli were taken from tlie people of Ardea, by an unjust determination of the Roman people, restored. 
Sl)urius IVImlins, aiming at regal power, slain by Cains Servilins Ahala. Cornelius Cossus, having killed Tolum- 
uius, King of the Veientiaus, ofters the second opima spolia. The duration of the censorship limited to a year 
amialialf. Fidente reduced, and a colony settled there. The colonists murdered by the Fidenatians, who are 
reconquered by Maraercus iEmilius dictator. A conspiracy of slaves suppressed, Poatumius, a military tribune, 
slain by the array, exasperated by his cruelties. Pay first given to the soldiers out of the public treasury. 
Military operations against the Voiscians, Fidenatians, and Faliscians. 


J. The next who succeeded iu the consulship 
were Marcus Geiiuciiisand Cains Curtins, whose 
year was disturbed by commotions, both at home 
and abroad. [Y. R. 310. B. C. 4i2.] For, in 
the beginning of it, Cains Canuleius, a tribune 
of the people, proposed a law, for allowing the 
intermarriage of patricians and plebeians, which 
the former considered as tending to contami- 
nate their blood, and to confound all the dis- 
tinctions and privileges of noble birth. Some 
hints, too, suggested by the tribunes, that 
liberty ought to be granted of choosing one of 
the consuls from among the common.s, were 
afterwards improved, to such a degree, that 
the other nine tribunes proposed a law, that 
the people should have power of electing con« 
suls, cdther from among the commons or the 
patrician.s, as they should think fit. The 
patricians were of opinion, that if this took 
place, the supreme authority would not only 
be shared with the very lowest ranks, but per- 
haps be entirely removed out of the hands of 
the nobility into those of the plebeians. With 
great joy, therefore, they received intelligence, 
that the people of Ardea, in resentment of 
the injustice of the sentence which had de- 
prived them of their land, had revolted ; that 
the Veientians were laying waste the Roman 
frontiers, and that the Voiscians and .i^qiians | 


expressed great discontent on account of the for- 
tifying of Vernigo, preferring even a war, which 
promised not success, to an ignominious peace. 
These tidings being brought, with exaggera- 
tions^ the senate, in order to silence the in- 
trigues of the tribunes during the hustle of so 
many wars, ordered a levy to be held, and pre- 
parations for hostilities to be made with the 
utmost diligende, even with more despatch, if 
possible, tbarf had been used in the consulate 
of Titus Quintius. On which Caius Canuleius 
declared aloud in the senate, that ** the consuls 
would in vain think of diverting the attention 
of the commons from the new laws, by holding 
out objects of terror to their view ‘ and that, 
while he was alive, they should never hold* a 
levy, until the people had first ratified the laws 
proposed by him and his colleagues j” and then 
he instantly called an assembly. 

II. Whilst the consuls were employed in 
rousing the indignation of the senate against the 
tribune, the tribune was as busy in exciting the 
people against the consuls. The latter asserted 
that “the outrageous proceedings of the tribunes 
could not be any longer endured : that matters 
were now come to a crisis, there being more 
dangerous hostilities excited at home than 
abroad ; that for this the commons were not 
more to be blamed than the senate, nor the tri- 


bunes more tbaii the consuls. In any state, 
whatever practices meet with rewards, these 
are always pursued to the greatest degree of 
proheieney, and these are the incitenaents which 
call forth merit, both in peace and war. Now, 
at Rewe, there was nothing so highly rewarded 
as sedition ; this was in every instance attended 
with honours both to individuals and to collec- 
tive bodies. They ought therefore carefully to 
consider in what condition they had received 
the majesty of the senate from their fathers, 
and in what condition they were likely to hand 
it down to their children ; whether they could 
make the same boast which the commons might, 
with respect to their privileges, that it was im- 
proved both ill degree and in splendour. No 
end appeared of these proceedings, nor would, 
so long as the fomenters of sedition were re- 
warded with honours in proportion to the suc- 
cess of their projects. What were the new and 
important schemes which Cuius Cantileius had 
set on foot ? No less than the prostitution of 
the privileges of nobility, and the confounding 
the rights of auspices, both public and private ; 
that nothing might be left pure and unpolluted ; 
and that, every distinction being removed, no 
person might know what himself was, nor to 
what order he belonged. For what other ten- 
dency bad such promiscuous intermarriages, 
than to produce an irregular intercourse be- 
tween patricians and plebeians, not very differ- , 
ent from that between brutes ? So that, of their 
offspring, not one sliould !>e able to tell of what 
blood he was, or in what mode he was to wor- 
ship the gods, being in himself a heterogeneous 
composition, half patrician and half plebeian ? 
AihI^ not content with the confusion which this 
would create in eveiy affair, divine and human, 
those incendiaries, the tribunes, were now pre- 
paring to invade the consulship itself. At first 
they had ventured no farther than to sound 
peopi.e\s sentiments in conversation on a plan 
of one of the consuls being elected from among 
the commons j now, they publicly proposed a 
law, that the jieople might appoint consuls, 
either from among the patricians, or from among 
the jilebcians, as they should think fit ; and 
there could ho no doubt that they would appoint, 
from among the commons the most seditious 
that could he found. The Camileii and Icilii 
therefore would be consuls. But might Jupi- 
ter supremely good and great forbid, that the 
imperial majesty of the sovereign power should 
sink so low as that, and for their part they 


w’ould rather die a thousand deaths, than suffer 
such disgrace to be incurred. They were con- 
fident, that could their ancestors have foreseen, 
that, in consequence of unlimited concessions, 
the commons, instead of showing a better tem- 
per towards them, would become more intract- 
able, and, as fast as they obtained their de- 
mands, would advance others more 'unreason- 
able and exorbitant, they would have struggled 
at first with any difficulties whatever, rathei’ 
than have allowed such terms to be imposed on 
them. BeeaUvSe a concession was then made 
to them with respect to tribunes, it was for the 
same reason made a second time. This would 
be the case for ever. Tribunes of the commons, 
and a senate, could not subsist together, in the 
same state ; either tlic office of the former, or 
the order of the latter, must be abolished, and 
it was better late than never, to endeavour to 
put a stop to jiresiimptioii and temerit}'. i\Iust 
they with iin})imity, after they have, by sowing 
discord, encouraged the neighbouring nations to 
attack us, prevent the state afterwards from 
arming and defending itself against the attack 
which they have brought on it? and, when they 
had done every tiling but send an invitation to 
the enemy, prevent troops from being enlisted 
to oppose that enemy ? But Canuleius has had 
the audacity to declare openly in the senate, 
that he would hinder the making of the levy, 
unless the senate, acknowledging in a manner 
his superiority, allowed his laws to be enacted. 
What else was this, than to threaten that he 
would betray his coiintiy j that he would suffer 
it to be atta(.!:ked, and to fall into the enemy’s 
hands ? What courage must that declaration af- 
ford, not to the Roman commons, but to the Vol- 
scians, to the Jiquans, and Veientians ? Might 
not these hope, that, under the guidance of Ca- 
luileius, they would be able to scale the capitol 
and the citadel ; might they not hope this, if the 
tribunes, while tliey stripped the patricians of 
their privileges and their dignity, robbed them 
also of their coinage ?” The consuls concluded 
by saying, that they were ready to act as their 
leaders, first a, gainst the wicked practices of 
their countrymen ; and afterwards, against the 
arms of tlieir enemies. 

III. At the veiy time while such arguments 
as these were urged in the senate, Canuleius 
was employed in declaiming in favour of his 
laws, and against the consuls, in the following 
manner : “ Roman citizens ! In many former 
instances I hai'e seen enough to convince me in 
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what degree of contempt the patricians hold you, 
how unworthy they esteem you to live in the 
same city, within the same walls wth them. 
But this is now more clearly than ever tlemon- 
^ stmted by their outrageous opposition to those 
propositions of ours. And this, for what? 
unless for reminding them thereby tliat we are 
members of the same community with them- 
seb^es ; and that, though we possess not the 
same degree of power, we are yet inhabitants of 
the same country. By the one, we require the 
liberty of infermarrying with them, a liberty 
usually granted to people 'of the neighbouring 
^ states, and to foreigners : for we have admitted 
even vanquished enemies to, the right of citizen- 
ship, which is of more importance than that of 
intennarriage. By the other, we offer no inno- 
vation, we only reclaim and enforce an inherent 
right ; that the Roman people should commit 
the high offices of the state to such persons as 
they think proper. And what is there in this, 
that can justify the patricians in thus disturbing 
lieaveii and earth ? Their treatment of me just 
now, in the senate, very little short of personal 
violence? Their open declarations that they 
wiU have recourse to force, and their threaten- 
ing to insult an office which has been held 
sacred and inviolable ? Can the city no longer 
subsist, if the Roman people are allowed to 
give their suffrages with freedom, and to intrust 
the consulship to such persons as they may ap- 
prove ; or must the downfall of the empire en- 
sue, if a plebeian, how wwthy soever of the 
highest station, is not precluded from every ! 
hope of attaining to it ? And does the question, J 
whether a commoner may be elected consul, 
carry the same import, as if a person spoke of 
a slave, or the issue of a slave, for the consul- 
ship ? Bo ye not perceive, do ye not feel, in 
what a despicable view ye are considered? 
Were it in tbeir power, they would liinder you 
from sharing even the light of the sun. That 
ye breathe, that ye enjoy the faculty of speech, 
that ye wear the human shape, are subjects of 
raojtificatiori to them. But then, they tell you, 
that truly it is contrary to the rules of religion 
that a plelreian should be made consul. For 
heaven’s sake, though we are not admitted to 
inspect the records,^ or the annals « of the pon- 


1 The record, y, m which the names of the magistrates, 
in suceeasion, and the most raeraorable events, were re- 
corded, 

2 The annais were a compendious registry of events, 
as they occurred, made hy the pontifis, who likewise 

I. 


tiffs, are we ignorant of the things which even 
every foreigner knows? That consuls were 
substituted in the place of kings ; and conse- 
quently have no kind of privilege or dignity 
which was not possessed before by kings ? Do 
ye suppose that we never heard it mentioned, 
that Numa Pompilius, not only no patrician, 
but not even a citizen of Rome, was invited 
hither from the country of the Sabines, and 
made sovereign at Rome, by the order of the 
people, and with the approbation of the senate ? 
That Lucius Tarquinius, of a race wliieh, so 
far from being Roman, was not even Italian, 
the son of Demaratus a Corinthian, having 
come hitber a stranger from Tarquinii, was 
raised to the like high station, though tbe sons 
of Ancus were alive ? That after him Servius 
Tullius, the son of a captive woman of Comi- 
culum, his father not known, and his mother in 
servitude, obtained the crown, through his abil- 
ities and merit ? Need I speak of Titus Tatius, 
the Sabine, whom Romulus himself the foun- 
der of the city, admitted into partnership in the 
throne ? The consequence was, that while no 
objection was made to any family, in which 
conspicuous merit appeared, the Roman empire 
continually increased. It well becomes you to 
show disgust, now, at a plebeian consul ; though 
our ancestors disdained not to call foreigners to 
the throne, nor even after the expulsion of the 
kings, ever shut the gates of the city against 
foreign merit. It is weE known, that we since 
admitted the Clandian family from among the 
Sabines, not only, into the number of citizens, 
but even into that of the patricians. May a 
person, then, from a foreigner, become a patri- 
cian, and in consequence, consul,* and shall a 
citizen of Rome, if he he a commoner, he cut 
off from every hope of the consulship? Is 
it deemed impossible that a plebeian can be 
a man of fortitude and activity, qualified to 
excel in peace and war, like Numa, Lucius 
Tarquinius, and Servius Tullius ? Or, should 
such appear, shall we still prohibit him from 
meddling with the helm of government ? In a 
word, shall we choose to have consuls rather 
resembling the decemvirs, the most profligate of 
mankind, who in their time were all patricians, 
than like the bestof the kings, who were new men?'* 


had the care of the records, and kept both carefully shut 
up from the inspection of the lower order. 

3 The first in a family who attained any of the curule 
offices, that is, any of the superior inagistrades, was 
called fwvm homo, a new man. 
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IV. “But it is argued, that since the ex- 
pulsion of the kings, there has been no instance 
of a plebeian consul What then ? Is no new 
institution ever to be known? Must every 
measure not heretofore practised, (and in a new 
state there must be many measures not yet in- 
troduced into ])ractice,) be therefore rejected, 
even though it should be evidently advantage- 
ous? In the reign of Eomulus, there were 
iieither pontiiFs nor augurs ;• Kuma Ponipilius 
introduced them. There was no such thing 
in the state as a general stirvey, and distribu- 
tion of the centuiies and classes, until instituted 
by Servius Tullius. There was a time when 
there never hud been consuls ; on the expulsion 
of the kingvS they were created. Of a dictator 
neither the office nor name bad existed ; in the 
time of our fathers it wtn* introduced* There 
had never been tribunes of the commons, sediles 
or quaestors ; and yet it was resolved that those 
offices should be created. Tlie office of decem- 
virs for compiling laws, we ourselves have 
within the last ten years both created and abol* 
ished. Who is not convinced that in a city, 
founded for eternal duration, and growing up 
to an immense magnitude, many new offices, 
both civil and religious, many new' rights, both 
of families and individuals, must necessarily be 
instituted. This very rule, prohibiting the in- 
termarriage of patricians and plebeians, was it 
not enacted by the decemvirs within these iew 
years, with the utnrmst injustice towards the 
plebeians, on a principle highly detrimental to 
the public? ( an there he any insult greater 
or more iiagrant, than tliat one half of the state, 
as if it were coiitamiiiated, should be held uri- 
worthy of int<.‘rmarryiug n ith the other ? What 
else is this than, within the same walls, to suf- 
fer all the evils of rustication or of exile ? They 
are anxious to prevent our being united to them 
by any affinity or consanguinity ; to prevent our 
blood from being mingled with theirs. What ! 
If this would be a stain on that nobility, which 
the greater number of you, the progeny of Al- 
bans and Sabines, possess, not in right of birth 
or of blood, but of cooptation into the body of 
the patrician; having been elected, either by 
the kings, or after their expulsion, by order of 
the peojde, could ye not preserve its purity by 
regulations among yourselves ? By neither 
taking plebeian wives, nor suffering your daugh- 
ters and sisters to marry out of the patrieian 
lirse? No plebeian will offer violence to a noble 
maiden j such outrageous lust is to be found 


only among nobles. None of them would 
compel any man against his will to enter into 
a marriage-contract. But it is the prohibition 
of it by a law, the intermarriage of patricians 
and plebeians being interdicted ; this is what 
the commons must consider as an insult. Why 
do ye not procure a law to be passed, that the 
rich shall not marry with the poor ? A matter 
which in all countries has been left to the regu- 
lation of people’s own priidorice j that each 
W'oman should marry into whatever family 
she has been betrothed to ; and each man take 
a wife from whatevef family lie had contracted 
with } this ye shackle ■with the restraints of a ^ 
most tyrannical law, whereby ye tear asunder 
the bands of civil society, and split one state 
into two. Why do ye not enact, that a plebeian 
shall not dwell in the neighbourhood of a patri- 
cian? That he shall not travel on the same 
road ? That he shall not appear at the same 
entertainment ? That he shall not stand in the 
same forum ? h or what more material conse- 
quence can in reality ensue, should a patrieian 
wed a plebeian woman, or a plebeian a patrician 
woman ? What alteration is thereby made in 
the rights of any person ? Surely the children 
follow the condition of the father. So that 
neither have we any advantage in view, from 
intermarriage with yon, except that of being 
considered on the footing of human beings, 
and of fellow-citizens ; nor is there any rea- 
son for contesting the point, unless ye feel 
pleasure in labouring to subject us to scorn and 
insult. 

V. In fine, let me ask you, whether is the 
supreme power vested in the Roman people, or 
In you ? Was the expulsion of the kings intend- 
ed to procure absolute dominion to yourselves, F 
or equal freedom to all ? Is it fitting that the 
Roman people should have the power of enact- • 
ing such laws as they choose ? or \^'henever any 
matter of the kind has been proposed to their 
consideration, shall ye, by way of punishment, 
pass a decree for a levy of troops ? And as soon 
as, in capacity of tribune, I sliall begin to call 
the tribes to give their sulTrages, will you, in 
the office of consul, compel the younger citizens 
to take the military oath, and lead them out to 
camp ? Will you menace the commons ? Will 
you menace their tribune V As if ye had not 
already experienced, on two several occasions, ^ 
how little such menaces avail against the united 
sense of the people. I suppose it was out of i 
regard to our interests, that ye did not jjrcceed 
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to force j or was the avoiding of extremities 
owing to this, that the party which possessed 
the greater share of strength, possessed also a 
greater degree of moderation? Romans, there 
^ will now be no occasion for force. Those men 
will on every occasion make triaf of your pa- 
triot spirit; your strength at home they will 
never try. Wherefore, consuls, to those wars, 
whether real or fictitious, the commons are 
ready to attend you, provided that by restoring 
the right of intermarriage, ye at length unite 
the state into one body j provided they are al- 
lowed to coalesce, to intermix witli 3^11 by the 
^ ties of relationship ; provided the roJid to hon- 
ours shall be laid open to men of industry and 
abilities ; provided, in short, they are allowed 
to stand on the footing of partners and associ- 
ates in the commonwealth ; and, what is the 
natural result of equal freedom, be admitted in 
the rotation of annual magistracies, to obey and 
to command in turn. If any shall obstruct 
these measures, harangue about wars, and mul- 
tiply them by reports, not a man will give in 
^ liis name; not a man will take arms; not a 
man will fight for haughty masters, by whom he 
is excluded as an alien, both from the partici- 
pation of public honours, and the private con- 
nections of marriage.” 

VI. The consuls then came into the assem- 
bly, and, after a long series of harangues on the 
subject, an altercation arising, and the tribune 
‘ asking, for what reason was it improper that 

I a plebeian should be made consul ?” one of 

I them answered, though perhaps with truth, yet 

! unluckily, with regard to the present dispute, 

“ Because no plebeian had the right or power of 
taking the auspices ; and, for that reason the 
, decemvirs hud prohibited intermarriage, lest, 
from the uncertain t}" of men’s descent, the aus- 
pices might be vitiated.” This, above all, 
kindled the indignation of the commons into a 
flame ; they heard it affirmed that they were 
not qualified to take auspices, as if they were 
objects of the aversion of the immortal gods. 
So that the contest grew high, the commons 
being headed by a tribune of undaunted resolu- 
tion, and themselves vying with him in steadi- 
ness, until the senate were at length overpower- 
ed, and gave their consent to the passing of the 
; law concerning intermarriage ; judging, that the 
^ tribunes might most probably be thereby in- 
duced, either to lay aside entirely, or to defer 
until the end of the war, the struggle for ple- 
beian consuls; and that, in the meantime, the 


commons, satisfied with having obtained the 
right in question, would be ready to enlist On 
the other hand, the high degree of credit which 
. Caniileius had attained by his victory over the 
senate, and the favour of the commons, proved 
a strong incentive to the other tribunes to ex- 
ert their utmost efforts in support of the law, 
which they had proposed in regard to the con- 
sulship ; and whilst the accounts of the enemy’s 
proceedings grew every day more alarming, they 
obstructed the enlisting of troops. The con- 
suls, finding, that, by the continual protests of 
the tribunes, every proceeding of the senate 
was renderedabortive, held consultations at their 
houses with the principal patricians. Here, 
they saw their dilemma ; they must be van- 
quisbed, cither by their enemies, or by their 
countrymen. The only consulars who were 
present at their deliberations were Valerius 
and Horatiiis. Cuius Claudius gave his opin- 
ion, that the consuls should proceed against the 
tribunes by force of arms. The Qiiintii, both 
Cincinnatiis and Capitolinus, declared them- 
selves averse from the shedding of blood, and 
of offering violence to those officers, whom, by 
i the treaty concluded with the commons, they 
had acknowledged as sacred and inviolable. The 
result of these consultations was. that they should 
allow military tribunes, with consular power, to 
be elected out of the patricians and plebeians with- 
out distinction ; and that, with respect to the 
election of consuls, no change should be made; 
and with this the tribunes were satisfied, and the 
commons also. An assembly wus now" pro- 
claimed for the election of three tribunes with 
consular powTr ; and, as soon as this proclama- 
tion Avas issued, immediately evei-y one, who 
had, either by word or deed, been a promoter 
of the sedition, particularly those who had held 
the office of tribune, began to solicit votes, and 
to bustle through the forum as cjindidates ; so 
that the patricians Avere deterred, first, in des- 
pair of attaining tliat dignity, while the minds 
of the commons were in such a ferment ; aiid 
afterwards, from making their appearance, from 
the indignation Avhich they felt at the thoughts 
of holding the office in conjunction Avith such 
colleagues. At last, however, overcome by 
the pressing instances of the leading patidcians, 
some of them declared themselves candidates, 
lest they miglit seem to have voluntai'ily sur- 
rendered the administration of public affairs. 
The isssue of that election afforded a proof, 
that men’s sentimen ts dcj-ing the heat of the eon- 
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test for liberty and dignity, are very diilerent 
from those %vhicli they feel after the contest has 
been ended, and when the judgment is unbias- 
sed. For the advocates for the plebeians, 
satisfied with the admission of their right to 
stand candidates, elected every one of the tri- 
bunes from among the patricians. Never was 
there found, even in a single individual, such 
nioderatiou, disinterestedness, and elevation of 
mind, as ivas displayed on tliat occasion by the 
whole body of the people. 

V n. In the year three hundred and ten from 
the foundation of the city of Rome, for the 
first time, military trihiuies in the room of con- 
suls entered into ofliee. [Y. R. 311. B. C. 
44'1.] These were Aldus SemproniuH Arra- 
tinus, Lucius Atilius, and Titus Ca;cilius ; 
and, during their continuance in office, con- 
cord prevailing at home, produced likewise 
peace abroad. There are some waiters, who, 
without mentioning the projiosal of the law 
concerning the election of plebeian consuls, 
affirm, that on ac<!oimt of a war breaking out 
with the Veientians, in addition to those with 
the .ffiquans and Volscians, and the revolt of 
the Ardeans, two consuls being unequal to the 
task of conducting so many w’urs at oruje, tliree 
military tribunes were created, and vested both 
with the authority and the badges of consuls. 
However, the establishment of this office did 
not, at that time, remain on a permanent foot- 
ing ; for in the third rnontli from its commence- 
ment they resigned their dignity, in pursuance 
af a decree of the augurs, alleging a defect in 
the election, Cains riutius, who had presided 
on that occasion, not having performed the re- 
quisite ceremonies in marking out the ground : 
for his tent. Amliassadors came to Rome from ; 
Ardea, complaining of tlie injustice done to 
them, and at the same time professing an inten- 
tion of remaining in amity, and adhering to the 
treaty, pr<)%'ided that, by the restoration of their 
lands, that injustice were redressed. The se- 
nate a nsive red, that “they could not rescind the 
senhmee of the people, w'ere there no other 
reason than the })r(‘S(Tvation of concord be- 
tween the orders in the state; but, besides, 
such a measure was not justified either by law 
or precedent. If the Ardeans would be con- 
tent to wnit until a seasonable conjuncture, and 
leav'c it entirely to the senate to fmd a remedy 
for the injury offered them, they W’ould have 
reason aftei-ivards to rejoice for having moder- 
ated their resentment, and should be convinced 


that the senate had ever been sincerely dis- 
posed to prevent any harm being done to them ; 
and also that they w’-ere not less so to hear that 
which they now complained of.” On which 
the ambassadors declaring, that they would take 
the sense of their countrymen anew, before 
they formed any resolution, they w'cre dismiss- 
ed wdtli expressions of friendshij). The com- 
momveidth being now without any cnriile 
magistrate, the patricians assembled and created 
an interrex, and the interregnum was prolonged 
for a great many days, by a contention whether 
consuls or nsilitaiy tribunes should be appoint- 
ed. The interrex and the senate \varmly })ro« >n 
rnoted the ole<*tion of consuls; the plebeian 
tribunes and the commons, the election of 
militaiy tribunes. The patricians at length 
prevailed ; for the commons, w’ho had no inten- 
tion of conferring either the one office or the 
other on any but patricians, desisti‘d from their 
fruitless opposition : and besides, the leaders 
of the (‘onnnons were better pleased with an 
election where they w'cre not to appear as can- 
didates, than with one w’liere theyw’Oiild be 
passed over as unworthy. The plebeian tii- 
bunes wdshed also that their deelining to press 
the dispute to a decision should be considered 
as a compliment to the patricians. Titus 
Quin tins Barbatus, the interrex, elected consuls 
Lucius Pap irius Mugilanus and Lucius Sem- 
pronius Atratiiius. In their consulate, the 
treaty with the Ardeans w^as renew^ed ; and this 
serves as a record to prove, that they w^ere ac- 
tually consuls in that year, though they ai*e not 
to be found, either in the old annals, or in the 
hooks of the magistrates, by reason, as I ima- 
gine, tliat in the beginning of the year there j 
were military tribunes, and therefore though 
these consuls \vere afterwards substituted in f 
their room, yet the names of the consuls were 
omitted, as if the others had continued in office 
1 through the whole of the appointed time. Li- 
ciniiis Macer affirms, tliat they w'ere found both | 

in the Ardeun treaty, and in the linen books in J 

the temple of Moncta. Tranquillity prevailed, ; 
not only at home but abroad, notwithstanding 
so many alarms given by the neighbouring I 
states. •! 

VIII. Whether this year [Y. R. 312. ^ 

E. C. 440.] had tribunes only, or consuls sub- 
stituted in their room, is uncertain, but the 
succeeding one undoubtedly had consuls ; Mar- 
cus Geganius Macerinus a second time, and 
Titus Quintius Capitolinus a fifth time, being 


ir, vested with that honour. This same year 
produced the tirst institution of the censorship ; 
an office wMch sprung from an inconsiderable 
origin, but grew up afterwards to such a height 
of imjiortance, that it became possessed of the 
entire regulation of the morals and discipline of 
the Roman people. The senate, the centu- 
ries of the knights, and the distribution of 
honour and ignominy, were all under the su- 
preme jurisdiction of these magistrates. The 
discrimination of public from private property 
in lands or houses, and the entire revenue of 
the Roman people, were finally adjusted by 
their sovereign decision. What gave x'ise to 
the institution was, that as the people had not, 
for many years past, undergone a survey, the 
census could neither be longer deferred, nor 
could the consuls find leisure to perform it, 
while they were threatened with war by so 
many different states. An observation was 
made in the senate, that a business, so labmi- j 
ous and ill-suited to the office of consul, would 
require officers to be appointed for that parti- 
cular purpose, to whose management should be 
committed the business of the public secreta- 
ries, the superintendance and custody of the 
records, and the adjustment of the form of pro- 
ceeding in the census. This proposal, though 
deemed of little consequence, yet, as it tended 
to increase the number of patrician magistrates 
in the commonwealth, the senate, on their part, 
received with great pleasure j foreseeing also, I 
suppose, what really happened, that the influ- 
ence of those who should be raised to that post, 
would derive additional authority and dignity 
on the office itself. And, on the other side, 
the tribunes, looking on the employment rather 
as necessaiy, which was the case at the time, 
than as attended with any extraordinary lustre, 
did not choose to oppose it, lest they should 
seem, thi’ough perverseness, to carry on their 
o}>position even in trifles. The leading men 
in the state showing a dislike of the office, the 
people by their suffrages conferred the employ- 
ment of performing the census on Papiriiis and 
Semproriius, the persons whose consulate is 
doubted, in order to recompense them, by that 
office, for having enjoyed the consulship only 
for a part of the usual period. From the busi- 
ness of their office they were effiled censors. 

IX. During these transactions at Rome, 
ambassadors came from Ardea, imjdoring, in 
regard of the alliance subsisting between them 
from the earliest times, and of the treaty lately 


renewed, relief for their city, now on the brink 
of ruin. The peace mth Rome, which they 
had, by the soundest policy, preserved, they 
were prevented from enjoying by intestine war, 
the cause and origin of which is said to have 
aifisen from a struggle between factions, which 
have proved, and will ever continue to prove, a 
more deadly cause of dowmfall to most states, 
than either foreign wars, or famine, or pesti- 
lence, or any other of those evils which men 
are apt to consider as the severest of public 
calamities, and tjie effects of the divine ven- 
geance. Two young men courted a maiden of 
a plebeian family, liighly distinguished for beau- 
ty : one of them on a level "with the maid, in 
point of birth, and favoured by her guardians, 
who were themselves of the same rank ; the 
other of noble birth, captivated merely by he* 
beauty. The pretensions of the latter were 
supported by the interest of tlie nobles, which 
proved the means of introducing party disputes 
into the damsel’s family; for the nobleman’s 
wishes were seconded by her motlier, who was 
ambitious of securing the more splendid match 
for her daughter ; while the guardians, actuated 
even in a matter of that sort by a spirit of party, 
exerted themselves in favour of the person of 
their own order. Not being able to come to 
any conclusion on the point in domestic con- 
ferences, they had recourse to a court of jus- 
tice, where the magistrates having heard the 
claims of the mother and of the guardians, de- 
creed, that she should marry according to the 
direction of her parent: but this was pre- 
vented by violence ; for the guardians, after 
I haranguing openly in the fonim, among peo- 
ple of their own faction, on the iniquity 
of the decree, collected a party in arms, and 
j forcibly carried off the maiden from her mother’s 
! house : while the nobles, more highly incensed 
I figainst them than ever, united in a body, and in 
I military array followed their young friend, who 
I was lendered furious by this outrage, A des- 
I perate battle was fought, in which the com- 
i mons were worsted ; and being incapable of 
' imitating, in any pai*ticular, those of Rome, 
they marched out of the city, seized on a neigh- 
bouring hill, and from thence made excursions 
with fire and sword on the lands of the nobles. 
Even the city itself, which had Mtherto escap- 
ed the effects of their dispute, they prepared to 
besiege, having by the hopes of plunder, allured 
a great number of the artizans to come out and 
join them : nor is there any ^shocking form or 
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cniainity of war w'Mch was not experienced on 
the otxjiision, as if the -whole state were infected 
\w*th the mad rage of two youths, who sought 
the accompli shmerit of that fatal match through 
the means of t heir country’s ruin. Both par- 
ties tliinking that they had not enough of hos- 
tilities among themselves, the nobles called up- 
on the Romans to relieve their city from a siege ; 
while the commons besought the Volscians to 
join them iii the storming of Ardea. The' 
^hds{;iaiis, under the eomnumd of CluOius an 
^iquun, arrived first at Arde% and drew a line 
of circunivallatioii round the enemy’s walls. 
An uccoimt of this being conveyed to Romo, 
Marcus Gcganiiis, consul, instantly set out 
with an army, chose ground for his camp, 
at the distance of three miles from the enemy ; 
and, as the day was now far spent, ordered his 
men to refresh themselves ; then, at the fourth 
watch, he put his troops in motion. They w’crc 
soon set to work, and made such expedition, that 
at sun-rise the Volsciuns saw themselves inclosed 
by the Romans with stronger works than those 
with which they had siuToimded the city. 
The consul had, also, on one side, drawn a 
line across, to the wall of Ardea, to open a 
communication with his friends in the city. 

X. The general of the V^olscians, who had 
hitherto maintained lii» troops, not out of ma- 
gazines provided for the jiiirpose, but by corn 
brought in daily from the plunder of the coun- 
try, finding himself cut olf at once from every 
resource, by beiiig shut u]> witliin the enemy’s 
lines, rcijucsted a conference with the consul, 
and told him, tlud “if the intention of the 
Homans in coming thither was to rmse the 
siege, he was willing to withdraw the troops of 
the 'V'olscians from the place.” To this the 
consul answered, that it was the part of the 
vanquished to receive terms, not to dicbitc them; 
and that the Volseiaus should not huN'^e the 
making of their conditions for de])arture, tis 
tluiy had <*om<' to attack the allies of the Ho- j 
man pt'opk!.” He insisted, tliat “they sliould 
deliver np their geiu'ral into his hands, lay 
down their arms, and acknowledging themselves 
vanquished, submit to his farther orders;” 
declaring, that if these terms Av(‘re not com- 
jdied with, whether they remained there or r(‘- 
tired, he would jiroceed against them as a deter- 
mined enemy ; and w'ould be better pleased to 
carry home a ^-ictory over the Yolscijuis, than 
ail insidious peae(‘.” The Volscians, resolving 
to make trial of the small remains of hope, 
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wdiich they could ])lace in their arms, as they 
were utterly destitute of every other, came to 
an engagement ; in wdiich, besides other disad- 
vantages, the ground rendered it difficult for 
them to fight, and still more so to j’otreat. 
When, finding themselves repulsed on all sides 
with much slaughter, from fighting they had 
recourse to entreaties ; and, having delivered 
up their general, and surrendered their arms, 
they were sent under the }'oke, each with a 
single garment, loaded with ignominy and suf- 
ferings ; and, having afterwards lialted near the 
city of Tiisculum, the inhabitants of that city 
out of the inveterate hatred wffilch they bore 
them, attacked them unarmed as they were, 
and executed severe vengeance on them ; leav- 
ing sciu’cely any to carry home the news of 
their defeat The Homan general re-establish- 
ed tranquillity in the aOuirs of Ardea, wdiicli 
hud b{*en thrown into great confusion by the 
sedition, belunading the principal authors of the 
flisturbunces, and coniiscuting their effects to 
the public treasury. These now considered 
the injustice of the former sentence against 
them, as sufficiently repaired by such an im- 
portant act of kindness ; the senate, how'ever, 
-were of ojiinion that something still remained 
to be (lone, to obliterate, if possible, all re- 
membrance of the Homan peoj)le’s avsuice. 
The consul returned into the city in triumph, 
Cluilius, tlie general of the Volscians, being 
led before his chariot, and the spoils borne 
before him, of which he had stripped the 
enemy when lie disarmed and sent them un- 
der the yoke. 'Idie other consul Quintius 
I hud the singular felicity of acquiring by his 
administration in the civil department, a shai*e 
of glory equal to -what his colleague had 
acqiured by his militjuy achievements ; for so 
steadily did he direct his endeavours for the 
preservation of internal })eace and harmony, dis- 
pensing justicje temperedwith moderation, equal- 
ly to the highest and the lowest, that while the 
patricians approved of his strictiicss in the exe- 
cution of his office, the commons were highly 
satisfied with his lenity. Even against the 
schemes of the tribunes, he carried his measures 
more by means of the respect universally paid 
to him, than by exertions of authority. Five 
consulships administered -with the same tenor 
of conduct, and every part of his life being - 
suited to the consular dignity, attracted to his 
person almost a greater degree of veneration 
than was paid even to the high office which he 
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bore. There was therefore no mention of mi- 
litary tribunes in this consulate. 

XL There were chosen, [Y. R. 313. B. 
C. 439.] to succeed them, Marcus Fabiiis 
Vebularms and Posturnius il^butiiis Corni- 
cen. These consuls were emulous of the 
high renown which they observed their pre« 
decessors had attained by their services at 
home and abroad, that year having been reijr 
dered very remarkable among all the neighbour-. 
ing states, both friends and enemies, by the verv 
zealous support alforded to the Ardeans in then- 
extreme distress. They exerted themselves then 
the more earnestly, with the view of erasing en- 
tirely from the minds of men the infamy of the 
former sentence of the people in respect of the 
appropriation of the lands : and sought to pro- 
cure a decree of the senate, that whereas the 
Ardeans hud by intestine war been reduced to 
an iiicotisiderable number, therefore a colony 
should be conducted thither, to serve as a bar- 
rier against the Volscians. These were the 
expressions made use of in the tables exhibited 
to public view, in order to conceal from the tri- 
' bunes and commons the design which they 
formed of rescinding the sentence. But they 
had agreed among themselves, to enrol for the 
colony a much greater number of Rutiilians 
than of Romans ; and then, that no other land 
should be distributed, but that which had been' 
fraudulently obtained by the infamous sentence 
of the people ; and that not a sod of it should 
he assigned to any Roman until every one of 
the Rutulians should have received his share : 
by these means the land returned to the Ar- 
deuns. The commissioners appointed to con- 
duct the colony to Ardea, were Agrippa Me- 
nenius, Titus CUelius Siculus, and Marcus 
yplbudus Elva j who, in the execution of their 
very unpopular employment, having given of- 
fence to the commons, by assigning to the allies 
that land which the Roman people had by their 
sentence pronounced to be their own, and not 
being much favoured even by the principal pa- 
tricians, because they had shown no difference 
to the intlucnce of any of them, were by the 
tribunes cited before the people, to answer a 
charge of misconduct ; but they evaded all vex- 
atious attacks, by enrolling themselves as set- 
tlers, and remaining in that colony, which would 
ever bear testimony to their justice and inte- 
grity. I 

XIL Tranquillity continued at home and , 
abroad during both this and the following year^ I 


I in which ('uius Furius Faciliis, and Marcus 
I Papilius Crassiis, were consuls. [Y. R. 314. 

, B. C. 438.] The games vowed by the decemvirs 
in pursuance of a decree of the senate, on oc- 
casion of the secession of the commons from 
the patricians, were this year performed. An 
occasion of sedition was sought in vain by Pe- 
tilius ; who, though he was elected tribune of 
the commons a second time, merely out of peo- 
ple’s reliance on the strength of his declaration, 
which was, that the consuls should propose to 
the senate a distribution of lands to be made to 
the commons ; yet he was neither able to carry 
this point, nor when, after a great struggle, he 
had prevailed so far as that the senate should 
be consulted, whether it was their pleasure that 
consuls should be elected, or tribunes, could he 
prevent an order for the election of consuls; 
and the tribune made hiiiiself still more ridicu- 
lous by threatening to hinder a levy of troops, 
at a time when, all their rudghbours remaining 
in quiet, there wtis no occasion either for war 
or any preparation for it. This tranquillity 
was succeeded by a busy year, [Y. R. 315. 
B. C. 437.] wherein Proculus Geganius 
Macerinus and Lucius Menenius Lanatus 
were consuls ; a year remarkable for a va- 
riety of dangers and disasters ; for seditions, 
for famine, and for the people having almost 
bowed their necks to the yoke of arbitrary go- 
vernment, seduced by allurements of largesses. 
One calamity they were exempt from, foreign 
war : had this aggravation been added to their 
condition, the aid of all the gods could scarcely 
have preserved them. Their misfortune began 
with a famine ; whether owing to the season 
being unfavourable to the productions of the 
earth ; or, from more attention being paid to 
the pleasures of the city and the assemblies 
than to agriculture : for both causes are men- 
tioned. The patricians laid the blame on the 
idleness of the commons : the tribunes some- 
times on the evil designs, sometimes on the ne- 
gligence of the consuls. At length the plebeians 
prevailed, the senate giving no opposition, that 
Lucius Minuciiis should be created president 
of the market, who proved, in the course of that 
employment, more successful in guarding the 
public liberty, than in the immediate business 
of his own department ; although in the end, 
he obtained the honour of having relieved the 
people in regard to the scarcity, and also their 
gratitude for that important service. He first 
proceeded as follows ; finding little addition to 
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tlie markets from several embassies ■wbicli he 
sent, by land and sea, to all the neighbotiring 
nations, except that some corn was brought, 
though in no gi’eat quantity, from Etruria, he 
had recourse to the expedient of dealing out, in 
shai’es, the scanty stock of provisions, at the 
same time compelling all to discover their stores 
of com, and to sell whatever they had beyond 
a month’s allowance. He took from the slaves 
one~half of their daily portion of food ; passed 
censures on the hoarders of corn, and exposed 
them to the rage of the people. So strict a 
scrutiny, however, served nitlier to make known 
the greatness of the scarcity, than to remedy it ; 
so that many of the eommonei’s abandoning 
themselves to despair, rather than drag on their 
lives in torment, covered their heads, and threw 
themselves into the Tiber. 

XIII. While things were iij this situation, 
Spurius Malius, a man of equestrian nmk, and 
possessed of extraordimury M'ealth for those 
rimes, engaged in a plan, which, though useful 
for the present, was pernicious in its tendency ; 
and was in fact suggested by designs still more 
pernicious : for having by means of his cormec- 
rions and dependents bought in a quantity of 
com from’^ hltmria (which very proceeding, I 
suppose, obstnieterl the endeavours of the ma- 
gistrates to lower the price of provisions), he 
began the priuitice of bestowing largesses of 
com ; and, having gained the hearts of the com- 
mons by this munificence, became the object of 
general attention. j'\ssuining thence a degree 
of conseipiencc, heyonrl what belonged to a 
private <!itizen, uborever he went he drew them 
after him in crowiLs ; and they, by the favour 
wliiiii they exjiressed towards him, eneouraged 
him to look up to the consulship with a certain 
prospect of success. As men’s desires are 
never satiated, while fortune gives room to hope 
for more, he began to aim at higher and less 
justiciable objects. i\nd since even the con- 
sulship must be obtained by \nolont efforts, in 
opposition to the inclinations of the patricians, 
and he, at the same tinm, a. contest attended 
with such didhailties as would cost infinite la- 
bour to surmoimt, he directed his views to regal 
power. The election of consuls drew nigh ; 
and the circumstance of its coming on before 
his schemes were sufficiently digested, and ripe 
for execution, was the cause of their being en- 
tirely disconcerted. To the ^consulship was 
el(?(‘tcd, Titus Quintius Cinckmatus, a sixth 
time, a man not at all calculated to encourage 
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the views of one who aimed at innovations ; 
his colleague was Agrippa Menenius, surnamed 
Lanatus. [Y. E. 31(5. B. C. 436.] Minu- 
cius, too, was either re-elected president of the 
market, or was originally appointed for an un- 
limited term, as long as occasion should require; 
for there is nothing certain on this head, only 
that his name, a,s president, was entered in the 
hnen books among the other magistrates for 
both year’s. This Minucius transacting in a 
public character the same kind of business 
wliicb IMmlius had undertaken in a private ca- 
pacity, the houses of both were cousequently 
frequented by the same sort of people ; which. 
circumsta.nce, having led to a discovery of the 
designs of the latter, Minucius laid the infor- 
mation before the senate: that <‘arms were 
collected in the dwelling of Madius j that he 
held assemblies in his house ; an«l that there 
remained not a doubt of his having formed a 
design to possess himself of absolute power : 
that the time for the ext-cution of that design 
was not yet fixed, but every other particulai’ 
had been settled ; that tribunes had been cor- 
rupted, by bribes, to betray the public liberty ; 
and that the leaders of the nmltitude had their 
several parts assigned them. That he had 
deferred laying this matter before the senate, 
mther longer than was consistent with safety, 
lest he might offer any information which was 
ill-grounded or uncertain.” On hearing this, 
the principal patricians highly blamed the con- 
suls of the former yeai’, for suffering such lar- 
gesses, and such meetings of the commons in a 
private house ; and also, the new ones for their 
siipineness, while the president of the market 
reported to the senate an affair of such impor- 
tance, and which it was the duty of a consul both 
to discover and to punish. To this Quintius 
replied, that “ it was unfair to blame the con- 
suls, who, being tied domi by tbe laws concern- 
ing appeals enacted for the purpose of weaken- 
ing their authority, had not, in their office, the 
ability, however much they might have the will, 
to inffict condign punishment on such atrocious 
proceedings : that the business required not 
only a man of resolution, but one who should 
be free and unshackled by tbe fetters of those 
laws ; that therefore he would name Lu- 
cius Quintius dictator : in him would be 
found a spirit equal to so great a powei’.” 
Every one expressed his approbation. Quin- 
tius at first refused the office, and asked 
them, what thq^ meant by exposing him in the 


extremity of age to such a violent contest. On 
which they all joined in asserting, that his aged 
breast was fraught not only with more wisdojp, 
but with more fortitude also, than was to be 
found in all the rest, loading him with deserved 
praises, while the consul persisted in his inten- 
tion : so that at length Cincinnatus, after pray- 
ing to the immortal gods that his declining 
years might not, at a juncture so dangerous, be 
the .cause of detriment or dishonour to the com- 
monwealth, was appointed dictator by the con- 
sul, and he then named Caius Servilius Ahala 
his master of the horse. 

XIV. Next day, after fixing proper guards, 
the dictator went down to the forum, the whole 
attention of the commons being turned towards 
him by the surprise and novelty of the affair j 
and whilst the partizans of Ma?lius, and also 
himself, perceived that the power of this high 
authority was aimed against them ; others, who 
were ignorant of their designs, were wholly at 
a loss to discover what tumult, what sudden 
war, required either the majesty of a dictator, 
or the appointment of Quintius, after his eight- 
ieth year, to the administration of affairs. The 
master of the horse, by order of the dictator, 
then came to Maelius, and said to him, ‘‘ the 
dictator calls you.” Struck with apprehension, 
he asked the reason, and was informed by Ser- 
vilius, that he must stand a trial, and acquit 
himself of a charge made against him in the 
senate by Miniicius. Mcelius then drew back 
into the band of his associates ; and, at first, 
cautiously looking round, attempted to skulk 
away j and when, at length, a sergeant, by order 
of the master of the horse, laid hold on him, 
he was rescued by the by-standers, and betook 
nimself to flight ; imploring the protection of 
the commons of Rome ; affirming that he was 
persecuted by a conspiracy of the patricians, 
for having acted with kindness toward the 
people ; and beseeching them to assist him in 
this extremity of danger, and not to suffer him 
to be murdered before their eyes. Whilst he 
exclaimed in this manner, Ahala Servilius 
overtook and slew him ; and besmeared with 
the blood which flowed from the wounds, and 
surrounded by a band of young patricians, car- 
ried back an account to the dictator, that Mae- 
lius, on being summoned to attend him, had 
driven back the sergeant, and endeavoured to 
excite the multitude to violence, for which he 
had received condign punishment* ** I ap- 
plaud,” said the dictator ‘‘j’uur meritorious 
1 . 


cbniucl j Cains Servilius, you have preserved 
the commonwealth.” 

XV. He then ordered the mflltitude, who, 
not knowing what judgment to form of the 
deed, were in violent agitation, to be called to 
an assembly; there he publicly declared, that 
‘‘ Maelius had been legally put to death, even 
supposing him to have been innocent of the 
crime of aspiring at regal power, for having re- 
fused to attend the dictator, when summoned 
by the master of the horse. That he himself 
had resolved to examine into the charge ; and 
that when the trial should have been finished, 
Maelius would have met such treatment as his 
cause merited : but when he attempted by 
force to elude a legal decision, force was em- 
ployed to stop his proceedings. Nor would it 
have been proper to treat him as a citizen, for 
though born in a free state, under the dominion 
of the laws divine and human, in a city from 
which he knew that kings had been expelled - 
and that in the same year the offspring of the 
king’s sister, and the sons of the consul, ftie 
deliverer of his country, on discovery of their 
engaging in a plot for re-admitting the kings 
into the city, were by their father publicly be- 
headed ; from which, Collatinus Tarquinius, 
consul, was ordered, through the general de- 
testation of the name, after resigning his office, 
to retire into exile ; in which Spurius Cassius 
was, several years after, capitally punished for 
having formed a design of assuming the sove- 
reignty ; in which, not long ago, the decemvii'S, 
on account of their regal tyranny, had been 
punished with confiscations, exile, and death ; 
in that very city Spurius Maelius had conceived 
hopes of possessing himself of regal power. 
And who was this man ? Although no nobili- 
ty, no honours, no merits, could open to any 
man the way to tyranny ; yet still the Claudii 
and Cassii, when they raised their views to an 
unlawful height, were elated by consulships, 
by decemvirates, by honours conferred on them- 
selves and their ancestors, and by the splendour 
of their families. But Spurius Mselius, to 
whom a plebeian tribuneship should have been 
an object rather of wishes than of bope, a weal- 
thy corn-merchant, had conceived the design of 
purchasing the liberty of his countrymen, for a 
few measures of corn ; had supposed, that a 
people victorious over all their neighbours, 
could be inveigled into slavery by being sup 
plied with a little food. A person, whose 
elevation to the rank of senator, the atate 
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could liHve hardly digested, they- were patiently 
to endure as king, possessing the ensigns and 
the authority of Romulus their founder, \vho 
had descended from, and returned to the gods. 
This must be deemed not more criminal than 
it was monstrous ; nor was it sufficiently ex- 
piated by his blood 5 it was farther necessary 
that the roof, the walls within which such a 
desperate design had been conceived, should be 
levelled to the ground ; and that his effects 
should be confiscated, being contaminated by 
the iiitention of making them the price of the 
people’s liberty ; and that therefore he directed 
the qujcstors to sell those effects, and deposit 
the produce in the public treasury.” 

XVr. He then ordered his house to be im- 
mediately razed, and that the vacant space 
should remain as a monument of the suppres. 
sion of that abominable enterprise. This 
wai called JSquiraielium. Lucius Minucius 
was honoured with a present of an ox, with 
its horns gilded, and a statue, on the outside of 
the gate Trigemina ; and this with the appro- 
bation of the commons, for he distributed among 
them the corn collected by Mielius, at the rate 
of an ces for each peck. In some authors, I 
find, that this Minucius had changed sides 
from the patricians to the commons, and that 
having been chosen by the plebeian tribunes, 
as an eleventh member of their body, he quieted 
the commotion which arose on the death of 
Mselius, But it is hardly credible, that the 
patricians suffered the number of tribunes to 
be augmented, or that the precedent should 
have been introduced paitieuIarJy in regard of 
a man of their own order ; or that the com- 
mons did not afterwards maintain, or even 
attempt to maintain, a privilege once conceded 
to them. But what above all evinces the 
falsehood of that inscription on his statue, is, 
tliat, a few years before this, provision had 
been made by a law, that the tribunes should 
not have po\ver to assume colleagues in their 
office. Of the college of tribunes Quintus 
Cimliiis, Quintus Junius, and Sextus Titi- 
nius had neither been concerned in the law for 
conferring honours on Minucius, nor did they 
cease to throw out censures in presence of the 
people, at one time on Minucius, at another on 
Servilins j and to complain of the unmerited 
death of Mad i us. By such methods they ac- 
cornjdished their purpose so far ;^as to procure 
an order, that military tribunes should be 
ejeefce<l instead of consuls } not doubting, but 
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in the filling up of six places, for so many 
were then allowed to be elected, some plebeians, 
wffio should profess a resolution to revenge the 
death of Mmlius, would be appointed among 
the rest The commons, though kept in con- 
rinual agitation during that year, from many 
and various causes, elected three tribunes only, 
with consular power, and even chose among 
these Lucius Quintius the son of Cincinnatus, 
whose conduct in the dictatorship those men 
wished to render odious, and thence to gain 
occasion of new disturbances. Prior to Quin- 
tius, Mamercus j3Emilius was voted in, a man 
who stood in the first rank of merit; in the 
third place, they elected Lucius Iciliiis. 

XVIJ. While these were in office, Fidenm, 
a Roman colony, revolted to the Veientians, 
whose king was Lars Tolumnius. [ Y. K. 317. 
B. C. 435.] To their revolt a more heinous 
crime was added ; for, in pursuance of an order 
from Tolumnius, they put to death Chains 
Fulcinius, Clodius Tullus, Spiirius Ancius, 
and Lucius Roscius, Roman ambassadors, who 
came to inquire into the reasons of this change 
of conduct. Some palliate the guilt of the 
king, alleging, that an ambiguous expression 
of his, on a successful throw at dice, being 
misapprehended by the Fidenatians, as an order 
for their execution, occasioned the death of the 
ambassadors. But this seems an incredible tale ; 
for it cannot be supposed that the thoughts 
of Tolumnius would be so intently employed 
upon bis game, that he should be regardless of 
a circumstance of so much consequence, as the 
arrival of his new allies, the Fidenatians, and 
who, if this be admitted, must have come to 
consult him upon the perpetration of a murder, 
which would violate all the laws of nations ; 
or that, in such an affair, he should feel no 
compunction. It is much more probable, that 
his view was to involve them in such guilt, as 
to cut off all hope of reconciliation with the 
Romans. Statues of the ambassadors slain 
at Fidenai were erected near the rostrum, at 
the public expense. A desperate struggle was 
now to be exnpected witli the Veientians and 
Fidenatians; as, besides the circumstance of 
their situation, contiguous to the frontiers, 
they had stained the commencement of the war 
with an action so abominable. The com- 
mons, therefore, and their tribunes, seeing 
the necessity of attending to the general wel- 
fare, and suffering other matters to pass in 
quiet, there was no opposition to the election 
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of consuls, who were Marcus Oeganius Ma- 
cerinus a third time, and Lucius Sergius Fide- 
nas, so called, I suppose, from his services in 
the succeeding war. For he was the first who 
engaged in battle with the Idng of the Veien- 
tians on this side of the Anio, in which he hasd 
the advantage ; but he gained not an unbloody 
victory, so that people’s grief for the loss of 
their countrymen exceeded their joy for tfe. 
defeat of the enemy • and the senate, as in a 
case particularly alarming, ordered Mamercus 
iBmilius to he named dictator. He chose his 
master of the horse from among his colleagitcs 
of the former year, in the olfice of militaiy 
tribunes with consular power, Lucias Quintius 
Cincinnatus, a young man worthy of the father 
from whom he sprung. To the troops levied 
by the consuls, were added many veteran cen- 
turions, skilled in the business of war, and the 
niimher of men lost in the last battle was re- 
placed. The dictator ordered Quintius Capi- 
tolinus and Marcus Fabius Vibulanus to 
attend him in quality of lieutenant-general. 
The appointment of a magistrate with ex- 
traordinary power, and the character of the 
person appointed being fully suited to those 
powers, both together so affected the enemy, 
that they withdrew from the Roman territory to 
the other side of the Anio : and continuing to re- 
treat, took possession of the hills between Fi- 
denjB and the Anio. Nor did they descend 
into the plains, until the legions of the Fali- 
scians came to their aid : then, indeed, the 
camp of the Etrurians was pitched under the 
Willis of Fidenae. The Roman dictator took 
his post at a little distance from thence, at the 
conflux and on the banks of the two rivers, 
drawing lines across from one to the other 
where the length of gi’ound between them was 
not greater than he was able to fortify. On 
the day following, he led out his forces, pre- 
pared for battle. 

XVIII, Among the enemy there were 
varioUsS opinions. The Faliscians, finding it 
very distressing to cany on war at such a dis- 
tance from home, and being full of confidence 
in their own prowess, were urgent for fighting. 
The Veientians and Fidenatians foresaw great- 
er advantages in protracting the war, To- 
lumnius, although the advice of his country- 
men was more agreeable to his o’wm senti- 
ments, yet fearing lest the Faliscians should 
grow weary of a distant war, gave riotice that 
he would fight on the following day. This, 


however being still deferred, added to the con- 
fidence of the dictator and the Romans ; so 
that the soldiers, openly threatening 'that 
they would assault the camp and the city, 
if the enemy did not come to an engagement, 
both armies marched forth into the middle of 
a plain which lay between the two camps, 
The Veientians, being superior in numbers, 
sent a party round behind the mountains, who 
were^ to attack the Roman camp during the 
heat of the battle. The army of the three 
states was drawn up in such a manner, that the 
Veientians formed the right wing, the Fali- 
scians the left, and the Fidenatians the centre. 
The dictator charged on the right wing against 
the Faliscians ; Quintius Capitolinus , on the left 
against the Veientians ; and the master of the 
horse, with the cavalry, advanced in the centre. 
For a short time all was silence and quiet; 
the Etrurians being resolved not to engage un- 
less they were compelled, and the dictator 
keeping his eyes fixed on a Roman fort in the 
rear, until a signal which had been concerted 
should be raised by the augurs, as soon as the 
birds gave a favourable omen ; on perceiving 
which, he ordered the cavalry first to charge the 
enemy with a loud shout ; the line of infantry 
following, began the conflict with great fury. 
The Etrurian legions could not in any quarter 
withstand the attack of the Romans. The 
cavalry made the greatest resistance ; hut the 
•king, himself, distinguished in valour far beyond 
even these, by frequent charges on the Ro- 
mans, while they were pursuing in disorder in 
all parts of the field, prolonged tlie contest. 

XIX. There was at that time among the 
Roman cavalrjq a military tribune called Aulus 
Cornelius Cossus, remarkable for the extraor- 
dinaiy beauty of his person, as well as for his 
spirit and bodily strength, and for attention to 
the honour of his family, which, having de- 
scended to him with a great degree of lustre, he 
conveyed to his posterity with a large increase, ■ 
and with additional splendour. Perceiving that 
wherev-er Tolumnius directed his course, the 
troops of Roman cavalry shrunk from his 
charge, and knowing him by his royal apparel, 
as he flew through every part of the army, he 
cried out, Is this he who breaks the bands of 
human society, and violates the law of nations ? 
This victim will I quickly slay, provided it is 
the will of the gods that any thing should re- 
main sacred on earth, and will offer him. to thie 
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words, he clapped spurs to his horse, |i»d, 
with his spear presented, rushed 
him. Having unhorsed Mm with a stroke, and 
pressing him down with his spear, he instant- 
ly sprung down on the, ground, where, as 
the king attempted to nse, he su’uck him hack 
with the boss of Ms shield, and with repeated 
thrusts pinned him to ‘the earth. He then 
stripped ohT the spoils from the lifeless body, 
and having cut off the head, and carrying it 
about on the point of Ms spear as a trophy of 
the victory, he put the enemy to rout, through 
the dismay which struck them on the death of 
their king. Their body of cavalry likewise, 
wMch alone had kept the victory in suspense, 
was defeated with the rest. The dictator pur- 
sued close on the flying legions, and drove 
them to their camp with great slaughter. The 
greater number of the Fidenatians, through 
their knowledge of the country, made their es- 
cape into the mountains, Cossus, having 
crossed the Tiber with the cavalry, brought to 
the city an immense booty from the lands of 
the Veientians. During this battle, there was 
another fight at the Homan camp, against the 
party which Tolumnius, as was mentioned 
above, had sent against it j Fahius Vibiilanus, 
manning the rampart all round, stood at first on 
the defensive ; then, when the enemy were einr- 
nestly engaged against the rampart, sallying 
out with the veterans from the principal gate 
on the right, he made a sudden attack on them, 
which struck such terror, that though the 
slaughter was less, they hc*ing fewer in num- 
ber, yet the rout was not less disorderly than 
that of their grand army. 

XX. Crowned u'ith success in every quar- 
ter, the dictator, in pursuance of a decree of 
the senate, and an order of the people, retuimed 
into tiie city in triumph. By far the hiost dis- 
tinguished object in this procession was Cossus, 
carrying the spolia opima (grand spoils) of the 
king whom he had slain, while the soldiers 
chanted their uncouth verses, extolling him as 
equal to Romulus. With the usual form of 
dedication he presented and hung up the spoils 
in the temple of Jupiter Feretriiis, near to 
those dedicated by Romulus, and first denomi- 
nated opima, which were the only ones then 
existing. He drew off the people’s attention 
from the (diariot of the dictator to himself, and 
enjoyed almost solely the lionour of that day’s 
solemnity. The former, by order of the peo- 
plci, deposited in the ca}>itoI, as an offering to 
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Jupiter, ■;;& golden crown of a pound weight, at 
the expense of the public. Following all the 
Roman authors, I have represented Aldus 
Cornelius Cossus as a militaiy tribune, when 
he carried the second spolia opima into the 
temple of Jupiter Ferctrius ; but, besides that 
those spoils oidy are properly deemed opima, 
which one general has talcen from another, and 
we know no general but the person under 
whose auspices the war is carried on, the in- 
scription itself, written on the spoils, proves 
against both them and myself, that Cossus was 
consul when he took them. Having once 
heard Augustus Cmsar, the founder or restorer 
of all our temples, on entering the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius, which from a ruin lie had 
rebuilt, aver, that he himself had read the 
said inscription on the linen breast-plate, I 
thought it would be next to sacrilege, to rob 
Cossus of such a testimony respecting his 
spoils, as that of Ciesur, to whom the tenqile 
itself owed its renovation. Whether the mis- 
take is chargeable on the very ancient annals 
and the books of the magistrates, written on 
linen and deposited in the temple of jMoneta, 
and continually cited as authority by Licinius 
Macer, which have Aldus Cornelius Cossus, 
consid, with Titus Quintius Penius, in the 
ninth year after this, every one may form his 
OUT! judgment. For that so celebrated a battle 
could not be transferred to that year, there is 
this farther proof; that, for tMee years before 
and after the considship of Aldus Cornelius, 
there was an almost entire cessation from %var 
on account of a pestilence, and a scarcity of the 
fruits of the earth ; so that several annals, as if 
they liad no other transactions but those of 
mourning to relate, mention nothing more than 
the names of the consuls. Cossus, indeed, is 
mentioned as military tribune, ndth consular 
power, in the third year before his consulate ; 

' and in the same year as master of the horse, in 
which post he fought another remarkable bat- 
tle with cavalry. In respect to this there is 
room for conjecture ; but in my opinion, sur- 
mises m-e not to be brought in support of any 
matter whatsoever; when the person con- 
cerned in the fight, on placing the recent spoils 
in the sacred repository, and having in a manner 
before his eyes Jupiter, to whom they were con- 
secrated, and Romulus, as witnesses ; and, as 
would he the case in falsifying the inscription, 
who were not to be treated with contempt, en- 
titled himself Aldus Cornelius Cossus, consul. 
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XXI. During the next year, wherein Marcus 
Cornelius Maluginensis and Lucius Papirius 
Crassus were consuls, [Y. K. 319. B. C. 433.] 
armies were led into the territories of the Vei- 
entians and of the Faliscians, and numbers of 
men and cattle were carried off as spoil, but the 
enemy did not show themselves, nor give any op- 
portunity of fighting. However, no attempt was 
made on their towns, the people at Rome being 
attacked by a pestilential disorder. Endeavours 
were also used at home to excite disturbances, 
but without effect, by Spurius Mselius, a ple- 
beian tribune, who, imagining that, hy the po- 
pularity of his name, he should be able to raise 
some commotion, had commenced a prosecu- 
tion against Miniicius ; and also proposed a 
law for confiscating the eJOfects of Servilius 
Aliala, alleging that Mielius had been insidi- 
ously crushed under false chai-ges hy Minucius ; 
and objecting to Servilius his having put to 
death a citizen who was under no legal sentence. 
These charges, liowever, when canvassed be- 
fore the people, were found entitled to as little 
credit and attention as the promoter of them. 
But they found greater cause for anxiety in the 
increasing violence of the pestilence, attended 
with other alarming occurrences and prodigies } 
particularly in the accounts which were re- 
ceived, of many houses in the country being 
thrown down by frequent earthquakes. A ge- 
neral supplication to the gods was therefore 
performed by the people, who repeated it in 
form after the decemvirs.* The disorder in- 
creasing during the following year, [Y. R. 320. 
B. C. 432.] in which Gains Julius, a second 
time, and Lucius Virginiiis were consuls, oc- 
casioned such dreadful apprehensions of total 
desolation, both in the city and the country, 
that not only an entire stop was put to preda- 
tory excursions from the Roman territories, but 
every thought of offensive operations laid aside 
both by patricians and commons. The Fide- 
natians, who had at first shut themselves up 
within their towns or forts, or among the 
mountains, now ventured to come down into 
the lands of the Romans, and commit depreda- 
tions. Then the army of the Veientians being 
called to their aid, (for the Faliscians could not 
be prevailed on, either by the calamities of the 


1 III tile performance of Buch rites, the slightest mis- 
take of a word or syllable ivas deemed highly inauspici- 
ous ; to prevent which, the regular form of words was 
pronounced by a priest, and repeated after him by the 
persons officiating, ,i ' ^ 
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Romans, or the entreaties of their allies, to re- 
new hostilities,! the two nations- crossed the 
Ahio, and displayed their ensigns at a little 
distance from the Colline gate. This occa- 
sioned great consternation as well in the city 
as in the country. The consul Julius drew up 
the troops on the rampart and the walls, whilst 
Virginius held a consultation of the senate in 
the temple of Quirinus, Here it was resolved 
to create for dictator Q,uintus Servilius, to 
whom some gave the surname of Prisciis, others 
that of Stmctus. Virginius delayed no longer 
than till he had conferred with his colleague, 
and having obtained his co#isent, named the 
dictator that night. He appointed Postumius 
CEbutius Elva his master of the horse, 

XXII. The dictator issued an order that 
all should appear at the first light, outside the 
Colline gate; and that the ensigns from the 
treasury should be brought to him. Every 
one, whose strength enabled him to carry arms, 
attended accordingly. In the meantime, the 
enemy withdrew to the higher grounds ; thither 
the dictator followed, and coming to a general 
engagement near Nornentum, defeated the 
Etrurian legions, drove them from thence into 
the city of Fidenre, and inclosed them with 
lines of circumvallation. But neither could the 
city be taken by storm, by reason of its high 
situation and the strength of its vvorks, nor 
could a blockade turn to any effect, because 
they had such abundant stores of corn laid up 
in their magazines, as to be more than sufficient 
for necessaiy consumption. The dictator, 
therefore, having no hopes, either of taking the 
place by assault, or of reducing it to a surren- 
der, being thoroughly acquainted with the same, 
resolved to carry a mine into the citadel, on 
the opposite side of the city j which, being the 
best secured by its natural strength, was the 
least attended to. He carried on his approaches . 
to the walls, in the parts most distant from 
this ; and, having formed his troops into four 
divisions, who were to relieve each other suc- 
cessively in the action, by contiiuiirig the fight 
night and day, without intermission, he so en- 
gaged the attention of the enemy, that they 
never perceived the work which was carrying 
on, until, a way being dug from the cam]> 
through the mountain, a passage was opened 
up into the citadel, and the Etrurians, whose 
thoughts were diverted from their real danger 
by false alarms, discovered, from the shouts of 
the enemy over their heads, that their city was 



taken. In this year tlie cetisors, Caius Furius , 
Pacilus and Marcus Geganius Macerinus, pro- 
.nounced that the undertakers had fulfilled their ; 
contract for finishing the court-house* in the ' 
field of Mars, and the survey of the people was | 
performed there for the first time. j 

XXIII. I find, in Licinius Macer, the same J 
consuls re-elected for the following year ; [ Y. 

321. B. C. 43 1.] yet Valerius Antias and 
Quintus Tubero mention Marcus Manlius and 
Quintus Sulpicius as consuls. In support of 
representations so widely different, both Tubero 
and Macer cite the linen books as their author- 
ity; but neither of them deny the record of 
ancient writers, who maintain that there were 
military tribunes in that year. XJcinius is of 
opinion, that the linen books ought to be impli- 
citly followed. Tubero cannot determine pos- 
itively on either side. But this is a point 
which, among others, involved in obscurity by 
length of time, must be left unsettled. The 
capture of Fidena^ spread great alarm in Etru- 
ria ; for not the Veientians only were terrified 
with apprehensions of similar ruin, but the 
Falisdaiis also, conscious of having commenced 
the war in conjunction with them, although they 
had not joined them in the renewing of hostili- 
ries. Those two nations, therefore, having 
sent ambassadors to all the twelve states, and 
procured an order for a general meeting at the 
temple of Voltumna, the senate, apprehensive 
of a powej^ul attack from that quarter, ordered , 
MamereUs J5mi!ius to be a second time ap- 
pointed dictator. He named Aldus Postumius 
Tubertus master of the horse, making more 
powerful ])reparations for this campaign than 
for the last, in proportion as the danger was 
greater from the whole body of Etruria, than it 
had been from two of its states. 

XXIV, That business ended more quietly 
than could have been expected. . For accounts 
were received from some itinerant traders, that 
the Veientians had met with a refusal of aid, 
and had been desired to prosecute, with their 
own strength, a war in which they had engaged 
on tlu'ir own separate views, and not endeavour 
to bring others to partake in their distresses, to 
whom they had imparted no share of their 
prospects, when they were favourable. The 
dictator, thus robbed of the harvest of glory 


I nUapuhlka. It was <leatinpd to public uses, such 
as iiolding tii« mims or siin'oy of tlie people, the re. 
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which he expected to have reaped from mili- 
tary affairs, in order that his appointment 
might not be altogether without effect, con- 
ceived a desire of performing some exploit in 
the civil line of business, and which should re- p,, 
main as a monument of bis dictatorship. 

He undertook therefore to limit the censor- 
ship J either judging its powers excessive, or 
disapproving of their duration more than of 
their extent. In pursuance of this design, 
having summoned an assembly of the people, he 
told them, that, “ with regard to foreign affairs, 
and the establishing of security on every side, 
the immortal gods had taken the administratioif 
on themselves. That as to what was fitting to 
be done within the uulls, he would sicalously 
maintain the liberty of the Roman people : 
now there was no method of guarding it so 
i effectual, as the taking care that offices of great 
power should not be of long continuaiK^e ; and 
that those, whose jurisdiction could not lie lim- 
ited, should be limited in point of duration : — 
tliat wdule other magistracies were annual, the 
censorship -was of live years' continuance ^ and 
it was grievous to people to have the greater 
part of their actions subjected to the control of 
the same persons for such a number of years ; 
he would therefore projicse a hnv, that the cen- 
sorship should not last longer than a year and a 
half,” Next day, the law was passed, and with 
the universal approbation of the people. He 
then said, “ To convince you by my conduct, 
Romans, how much I disapprove of long con- 
tinuance in office, I here resign the dictator- 
ship.” Hiuing thus put an end to one office, 
and limits to another, he was, upon his resigna- 
tion, escorted by the people to his house uith 
the warmest expressions of gratitude and affec- 
tion. The censors, highly offended at his 
having imiioscd a restriction on a public office 
of the Ronmn state, degmded Mamerciis 
into a lower tribe,* and, increasing Ifis taxes 


2 The (livisioxi of the people into tribes, nijule by Roin- 
uliis, regarded the stock, or origin, of the constituent 
jneinbers j the tiubKequent one, by Servius, was merely 
local, and a tribe then signified nothing more than a cer- 
tain space of ground with its inhabitants j hut as the 
tribes increased in number, wlueh they did at last to 
thirty-five, this kind of division w'as set aside, and a tribe 
berame, not a quarter of the city, but a fraternity of citi- 
stens, connected by a partici])ution in the common rights 
of the tribe, without any reference to their places of 
residence. The rustic tribes wore always reckoned more p. 
honourable than the city tribes, because the business 
agriculture was held in the liighest, estimation, and be- 
cause the lowest of the pe<jple were enrolled in the lat 
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eiglit-fold^ disiVandiised liiin.® We are told, 
that be bore tills treatment with great mag- 
nanimity, regardin'^ the cause of the dis- 
^^.aco rather than the disgrace itself; and 
iimt the principal patricians, though they had 
been averse from a diminution of the privileges 
of the <*eijsorship, \’icre, nevertheless, highly 
displeased at this instance of harsh severity in 
the censors ; every one perceiving that he must 
lie oftener and for a longer time subject to 
others in the oilice of censor, than he coidd 
hold the office himself. The people’s indigna- 
tion certainly rose to such a height, that no 
other iiiduence than that of Marnercus himself 
% conld have dt‘telT(^d them from oJTering violence 
to the ct'iisors. 

XX y. [Y. R,. 3-22, B. C. 430.] The ple- 
beian tribunes, })y constantly bnrauguing the 
people against the ehud-ion of consuls, prevailed 
at last, after bringing the airair almost to an in- 
terregnum, that miiitiiiy tribunes, with consular 
pow'er, should be elcc'ted. In the prize of vic- 
tory winch they aimed at, the procuring a ple- 
beiiin to be elected, they were entirely 
disappointed. The persons chosen were all 
t patricians, Marcus Babins Vibiilanus Marcus , 
Foslius, and Lucius Sergius Iridenas. During ! 
that year, the pestilence kept other matters 
quiet. F'or the restoration of health to the 
people, a temple was vowed to Apollo, and the 
decemvirs, by direction of the books, perform- 
ed many rites for the purpose of appeasing the 
UTEth of the gods, and averting the pestilence. 
The moitality, notwithstanding, was great 
among men and cattle, both in the city and the 
country. Dreadi ng a farri ine, i n conseqn ence of 
the death of the husbandmen, they sent for corn 
to Etruria, and the Pomptine distric^t, to Ciinue, 
and at last to Sicily also. No mention Avas 
made of electing consuls. Milittny tribunes 
with consular power wen? appointed, all patri- 
cians, Lucius Pinarius Mamerciims. Lucius 
Fiirius Mcduiiinus, and Spurius Postumius 
Albus. [Y. Xi. 323. B, C. 429.] In this 
year, the violence of the disorder abated^ nor 
were there any a})preheiisioiis of a scarcity of 
corn, cjii-e having been taken to provide agiiinst 


ttfr. of rank, among- the rustic tribes, . 

depended partly on their antiquity, and partly ou the 
number of illustrious families fontained in each. In 
many cases, the tribes took their names from some of 
llawe distinguished families. 

3 M>ranum fne^ro^ signities to strip a person of ail the 
privileges of a eiti/.en, on which he became iivis csraru 
mt ix citizen so far only as he paid taxes. I 


i it. Schemes for exciting wars were agitated in 
the meetings of the iEqnans and Volscians, 
and in Etnuia at the temple of A'^oltumna, Here 
the business was adjourned for a year, and a 
decree passed, forbidding any assembly to be 
held before that time, wliile the nation of the 
Veientians in vain complained, that the same 
misfortunes hung over Veii, AA'hich had destroy- 
ed Bldense. Meanwhile at Rome the leaders 
of the commons, who had for a long time in 
vain pursued the hopes of attaining higher dig- 
nity during this interval of tranquillity abroad, 
called the people together in the houses of the 
tribunes, and there concerted their phms in 
secret. They complained that "nhey were 
treated with such contempt by the commons, 
that, notwithstanding military tribunes with 
consular poAver had been elected for so many 
years, no plebeian had ever yet been alloAved 
to attain that honour. Their ancestors, they 
said, had shown great foresight in providing 
that the plebeian magistracies should not 
lie open to any patrician, otherwise they 
Avould have had patrician tribunes of the 
commons; so despicable are Ave even in the 
eyes of our oavu party, and not less contemned 
I by the commons than by the patricians them- 
' selves.” Others took off the blame from 
the commons, and tlirew it on the patricians : 
“ It was through their arts and intrigues,” 
they said, ‘‘ that the access to hdiours AA^as 
barred against the plebeians. If the com- 
mons Avere allowed time to breathe from their 
entreaties mixed Avith menaces, they would 
come to au election Avuth a due regard to the 
interest of their oaaui party, and as they had 
already secured protection to themselves, Avould 
assume also the administration of the govern- 
ment.” Xt was resolved, that, for the purpose 
of abolishing the practice of those intrigues, 
the tribunes sXiould propose a law, that no jier- 
son should be alloAved, on applying for an office, 
to add any Avhite to his garment.'* This may 
appear at present a trivial matter, scarcely 
fit to be seriously mentioned, yet it then 
kindled a very hot contention between the 
patricians and plebeians. The tiibimes, how- 
ever, got the better, and carried the law ; and 


4 To rub it with chalk, in order to increase its Avhite- 
ness, and render themselves more conspicuous. It was 
the practice of those who solicited any public office, thus 
to make their gannents more white, camtidam j hence 
they W'eJTf called candidaii, candidates, a word still in 
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as it was evident that the commons, In their 
present state of iJl-htiraour, wotiH give their 
support to persons of their omi party in order 
to put this out of their power, a decree of the 
senate was passed, that the election should be 
held for consuls. 

XX VI. The reason assigned was, intelli- 
gence received from the Latines and Herni- 
cians of the iBquans and Volscians having 
suddenly commenced hostilities, [Y. B. 324. 
B. 0.428.] Titus Quintius Cincinnatus, w’^ho 
had also the surname of Pennns, son of Lucius, 
and Caius Julius Mento, were made consuls. 
Xor were they kept in suspense, with respect to 
the danger apprehended from their enemies. 
The J3quaris and Volscians having held a levy 
of troops under their devoting law, which is 
their most powerful instrument for forcing 
men into the;Berviee, marched a numerous com- 
pany from each nation to Algidum, where they 
met, and fonned separate camps j the generals 
taking extraordinary pains* beyond what bad 
over been practised before, in fortifying their 
posts, and exercising their men 5 which render- 
ed th# accounts tn’ought to Borne still more 
alarming. The senate resolved that a dictator 
should be appointed, because, though these 
W'ere nations often vanquished, yet, in the pre- 
sent revival of hostilities, they had used more 
vigorous efforts than before ; and no small 
number of the Roman youth had been cut off 
by the sickness. Above all, they were alarmed 
by the perverseness of the consuls, thedisagrec- 
nmnc between themselves, and the opposition 
whidi tlicy gave each other in every measure. 
Some writers say, that these consuls were de- 
feated in a battle at Algidum, and that this 
was the reason for appointing a dictator. This 
much is certain, that though they differed in 
every thing else, they perfectly agreed in the 
one point, tliat of opposing^ the will of the se- 
nate, and refusifig- to name a dictator, until 
Quintus Servilius Priscus, a man who had 
passed through the highest dignities with singu- 
air honour, finding the intelligence which 
arri\'ed grow more and more alarming, and that 
the consuls would not be directed by the senate, 
expressed himself thus : “ Tribunes of the com- 
mons, matters having come to extremity, the 
senate appeals to you, that, in the present state 
of public affairs, ye may, by the authority vested 
in you, oblige the consuls to name a dictator.” 
This application seemed to the tribunes to af- 
ford them a good opportunity of extending their 


power ; wherefore, after retiring together, they 
declared, by the authority of their body, that 
was their determination that the consuls 
should follow the directions of the senate, and 
that if they persisted in their opposition to the" 
sentiments of that most illustrious body, they 
would order them to be carried to prison.” 
The consuls were better pleased to be overcome 
by the tribunes than by the senate, at the same 
time remonstrating, that “ the prerogatives of 
the chief magistracy were betrayed by the se- 
nators, and the consulship subjugated to the 
tribiinitian power. If the consuls were liable 
to be overruled by a tribune, by virtue of his 
office, in any particular, they w^ere liable also 
to be sent to prison. And what greater hard- 
ship could any private person apprehend ?” It 
fell by lot, for even on that point, the col- 
leagues cotdd not agree, to Titus Quintius to 
name the dictator, and he made choice of Aldus 
Fostumiiis Tubertus, his own hither-in-law, a 
man of remarkable strictness in command. 
Lucius Julius was by him nominated master of 
the horse. At the same time, a proclamation 
was issued for a vacation from civil business, 
and that nothing should be attended to, in any 
part of the city, but preparations for hostilities. 
The examination of the cases of those who 
claimed immunity from service, was to be made 
at the conclusion of the war, which induced 
even those, whose claims were doubtful, to give 
; in their names. The Hernicians and Latines 
also were ordered to send a supply of forces, 
and they both exerted themselves with zeal, in 
obedience to the dictator’s will, 

XX Vll. All these measures were executed 
with the utmost despatch, the consul Caius 
Julius being left to guard the city, while Lu- 
cius Julius, master of the liorse, was to answer 
the exigencies of the ramp ; and tliat there 
should be no delay with respect to any thing 
which might there be wanted, the dictator, re- 
peating the form after the chief pontiff Aulus 
Cornelius, vowed to celebrate the great games 
on the occasion of this sudden war. Then, 
dividing his troops with the consul Quintius, 
he began his march from the city, and quickly 
came up with the enemy. Having observed 
that these had formed two camps at a little 
distance from each other, they in like manner 
encamped separately at about a mile from them,; 
the dictator towards Tiisculum, and the consul 
towards J^aniivium. Thus there were four ar- 
mies, and so many fortified posts, having be. 
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tween them a plain of sufficient extent not only 
for the skirmishes of small parties, but even for 
drawing up the armies, on both sides, in battle 
array. From the time wlten the camps were 
pitched in tlie neiglihourhood of each other, 
there was contimial skirmishing, the dictator 
readily allowing his men to compare strength, 
and from the success of these combats be 
gradually formed a confident expectation of 
future victory in a regular fight. The enemy, 
therefore, finding no hopes left of succeeding 
in a general engagement, made an attack by 
night, on the camp of the consul, on the issue 
of which the final decision of the dispute 
would probably depend. Their shout, which 
they set iij) on a sudden, roused from sleep, 
not only the consul’s watch guards, and after- 
wards ull his troops, but the dictator also. 
The conjuncture recpiiring instant exertion, the 
consul sliowed no defici ency either of spirit or 
of judgintmt. One part of the troops reinforc- 
ed the guards at the gates, while another man- 
ned the rampart around. In the other camp, 
where the dictator commanded, as there was 
less tumult, so it was easier to perceive what 
was jiecessary to bo done. Despatching, then, 
a reinforcement to the consul’s camp, under the 
command of Spuriiis Postumius Albus, lieu^ 
tenant-general, he himself, with a body of for- 
ces, making a small circuit, proceeded to a 
place qxiite retired from the lim-ry of action, 
whence he proposed to make an unexpected at- 
tack on the enemy’s rear. To Quintus Sulpi- 
cius, lieutenant-general, he gave the charge of 
the camj> ; to Marcus Fabius, lieutenant-gene- 
ral, he assigned the caviiliy, with orders that 
those troops, which it would he hardly possible 
to manage in the confusion of a conflict by 
night, should not stir until day-light. Every 
nu'aHure, w hieli any other general, however skil- 
ful and activt‘, could at such a juncture order 
and execut<‘, he ordered and executed \vith per- 
fcH't ix^gularity. But it wus a singular instance 
of judgment and intrepidity, and entitled to 
moni than ordinary praise, that, not content 
■with defensive plans, he despatched Marcus 
Geganius, vi'ith some chosen cohorts, to atteck 
that camp of the enemy, from which, according 
to the intelligence of his scouts, they had 
marched out the greater numlyer of troops. 
Falling upon men whose whole attention was 
engrossed by the danger of their friends, while 
they were free from any ajjprehension for them- 
selves, and had neglected posting ^\'atehes or 


advanced guards, he made himself master of the 
camp, sooner almost than tliey knew that it was 
attacked. A signal being tlien given by smoke, 
as had been concerted, the dictator perceinng 
it, cried out, that the (uiemy’s camp was takeiij 
and ordered the news to be conveyed to all the 
troops. 

XXVIIL By this time day appeared, and 
cveiy tiling lay open to view. Fahius had al- 
ready charged with the cavalry, and the consul 
had sallied from the camp on the enemy, who 
ivere now much disconcerted ; when the dicta- 
tor on another side, having atfiicked their re- 
serve and second line, tlmew his victorious 
troops, both horse and foot, in the way of all 
their efforts, as they turned themselves about 
to tbe dissonant shouts, and the various sudden 
assaults. Being thus hemmed in on eveiy side, 
they would, to a man, have undergone the pim- 
ishment due to their infraction of the peace, 
had not Vectius Messius, a Volscian, a man 
more renmvned for his deeds than his descent, 
upbraiding his men as they were forming them- 
selves into a circle, called out with a loud 
voice, Do ye intend to offer yourselves to the 
weapons of the enemy liere, where ye can nei- 
ther make defence nor obtain revenge? To 
what purpose, then, have ye arms in your 
haiids ? Or why did ye undertake an offensive 
\var, ever turbulent in peace and dastardly in 
arms ? What hopes do ye propose in standing 
here ? Do ye expect that some god will pro- 
tect and carry you from hence ? With the 
sword the way must be opened. Come on, ye 
who,wish to see your houses and your parents, 
your wives and children, follow wherever ye 
see me lead the way. There is neither wall 
nor rampart, nothing to obstruct you, but men 
in arms, wdth ivhich ye are as ivell fiimished as 
they. Equal in bravery, ye are superior to 
them in point of necessity, the ultimate and 
most forcible of weapons.” No sooner had he 
uttered these words, than he put them in exe- 
cution, and the rest raising the shout anew, and 
following him, made a violent push on that 
part where Postumius Alhirs had drawn up his 
forces in their way, and made the conqueror 
give ground, until the dictator came up, just as 
his men were on the point of retreating. Thus 
the whole weight of the battle was turned to 
that quarter. Messius alone supported the 
fortune of the enemy, while many wounds were 
received, and great slaughter was made on both 
sides. By this time the Homan generals thenv 
IT 
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kitefiil appellation. The consul Caius Juliusj 
in the absence of his colleague, without casting 
lots for the employment, dedicated the temple 
of Apollo ; at which Qiiintius ])cing offended 
on his return to tlie city, after disbanding tbe 
army made a complaint to the senate, hut with- " 
out any effect. To the great events of this year 
was added a circumstance, which, at that time, 
did not appear to have any relation to the 
interests of Rome. The Carthaginians, who 
were to become such formidable enemies, then, 
for the first time, on occasion of some intestine 
broils among tbe Sicilians transported troops 
into Sicily in aid of 0 !ie of the parties. ^ 

XXX. In the city, endeavours were used by , , 
tbe tribunes of the commons to procure an elec- 
tion of military tribunes “with eonsuhir ]>ower j 
but they were not aide to effect it. Lucius Rap> 
rius (.'mssim and 1 mci us Juli us were made consuls. 

[Y. R. 326. B. (\ 45^7.] Ambassadors from the 
Jfhpnms having requested of the senate that a 
treaty of peace might lie concluded, it v^ns 
required of them, that instead of a treaty they 
ahouid make a surrender of themselves. In the 
' end tliey obtained a trueo of eight yem-s. The "'J 
affairs of the Yolscians, besides tlie loss sustained ^ 
at Aigidum, were involved in seditions, arising ; 
from an obstinate contention between the 
advocates for jieacc and those for war. The 
Romans enjoyed tranquillity on all sides. The 
consuls having obtained information from one 
of the tribunes, who betrayed the secret, that 
those officers intended to promote a law con- 
cerning the commutation of fmes,' which would 
be liighly acceptable to the people, they them- 
selves took the lead in proposing it. The next 
consuls were, Lucius Sergius Fidenas, a second 
time, and Hostiis Lucretius TriciptiniiH, in ^ 
whose consulate nothing worth mention occur- | 
red. [Y. R. 320. B. C. 420.] They ^vere 
succeeded hy Aldus Cornelius Coffus and Ti- 
tus Qiiintius Penims, a second time. [Y. R. 

327. B. C, 425.] The Veientiaiis made inroads 
on the Roman territories ; and a rejiortjn'e vail- 
ing, that some of the youth of Fidonie w’cre 
concerned in those depredations, the cognizance 
of that matter was committed to Lucius Ser- 
gius, Quiutius Servilius, and Mamercus Ailmi- 


selves were not unhurt in the fight; one of 
them, Postumius, retired from the field, having 
his skull fractured by the stroke of a stone ; 
but neither could the dicfcitor be prevailed on, 
by a wound in his shoulder, nor Fabius, by 
having Ms thigh almost pinned to Ms horse, j 
nor the consul, by Ms arm being cut off, to ■ 
withdraw from this perilous conflict. 

XXIX. Messius, at the head of a band of 
the bravest youths, charged the enemy with 
such impetuosity, that he forced his “way 
through heaps of slaughtered foes to the 
camp of the Volscians, which was still in 
their possession, and the whole body of 
the army followed the same route. The 
consul, pursuing their disordered troops to 
the very rampar^ as^ulted the ciamp itself, and 
the forces with the same 

purpose on There wm no loss 

bravery 6hii#ff‘'6n Both sides in this assault 
than bad been seen in the battle. We art; 
told that the c?onsul even tlirew a standard 
within the rampart, to make the soldiers push 
on with more briskness, and that the first 
impression was made in recovering it The 
dictator, having levelled the rampart had now 
carried tbe fight wdthin the works, on whiidi the 
enemy every “where began to tlirow dowm their 
arms and surrendm* ; and on giving up them- 
selves and their camp, they W’ere all, except the 
members of their senate, exposed to sale. 
Part of the spoil was restored to the Latinos 
and Ilmnicians, who riaimed it as their jirojier- 
ty ; the rest tlie dictator sold by amnion ; and 
having h'ft the consul to command in the 
camp, after making his entry into the city in 
triumph, he resigned the dictatorshipi Some 
historians have thrown u gloom on the memory 
of this glorious dictatorship; they relate that 
Aldus PostumiiLs beheadijd his son, afti*r a sne- 
ci'ssf'ul exploit, because he hud hd’t his post 
w'itliont orders, tempted by a fuvoimible oppor- 
tunity of fighting to advantage. While we feel 
a reluctance against giving credit to this story, 
w e are also ut libei’ty to reject it, there being a 
variety of ojiinions on the sulqect ; and there is 
tins argument ngainst it, that such orders, hy 
those “ulio believe in the circumstance, have 
been denominated Manlian, not Postiimian ; 
while the person who first set , an example of | 
such severity w'Oidd surely have acquired the. 
disgraceful title of eniel. Besides, the simmme 
of Imperiosus lias been imposed on Manlius, 
and Postumius has not been marked by any 


1 The fines imposed in early times wex'e certain ntira- 
bers of sheep or oxen ; afterwards it was ordered by law 
that these fines mi(<ht be appraised, and the value paid ^ | 
in money. Another law fixed a certain rate at winch 
the cuttle should be estimated, 100 asms- for an ox, 10 
for a sheep. 
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Sonie oi‘ tlu'ni, wlio caiild not gix'C satis- 
factory reasons for their being absent from 
I* ’idenw, ut the time, were sent into banishment 
to Ostia. A miinl)€r of luw settlers were 
ad«l(*d to tlie colony, te wliom were assigned 
tiui lauds of those who Imd fallen in \ya\\ There 
WHS very great distress that year, occasioned by 
drought ; for besides a want of rain, the earth, 
destitute of its natural moisture, scarcely 
enabled the rivers to continue their course: in 
sense places, the want of water was such, that 
tJie cuttle died of thirst, iti heaps, about the 
springs and rivulets, which had ceased to flow j 
in others, they were cut off by the mange, and 
their disorders began to spread by infection to 
Un* human Rp(?ci(‘s. At first they fell lieiwy on 
the huslKuidinen and slaves; soon after the city 
was filled with them : and not only men’s bo- 
dies were afflicted by the contagion, but super- 
stitions of various kinds, and mostly of foreign 
growth, took possession also of their minds ; 
while those who converted this weakness to 
their own emohiment, introduced into people’s 
families, through their pretences to the art of 
divination, new modes of worship, until at 
length the principal men of the state were 
touched with shame for the dishonour brought 
on the public, seeing in every street and chapel 
extraneous and unaccustomed ceremonies of 
expiation practised, for obtaining the favour of 
the gods, A charge was then .given to the 
jediles, to see that no other deities should be 
worshipped than those acknowledged by the 
Bomans ; nor they, in any other modes than 
those established by the custom of the country. 
The prosecution of their resentment against 
the Veientians was deferred to tlie ensuing 
year, wherein Oiiiis Servilius Ahala and Lu- 
cius Pujiiriiis Alugillanus were consuls ; [ Y,Il. 

J3. C. 121.] even then, an immediate de- 
ciaration of ’war and the march of the army 
were prevented by superstition. It was deem- 
ed necessary that heralds should first be sent to 
demand restitution. There had been open war, 
and battles fought, with the Veientians, not 
long before, at Nomenturn and Fideiue } since 
which, not a jieace, but a truce, had been con- 
cluded, tlie term of which had not yet expired, 
yet they had renewed hostilities. Nevertheless, 
the heralds were sent ; and when, after taking 
the customary oath, they demanded satisfaction* 
no attention was paid to them. Then arose. hi, 
dispute whether the war should be declared h^, 
order of the,:peop!c,: or whether' a decree 

, i 


senate were sufficient. The tribunes, by threat- 
ening openly that they would hinder any levy 
of soldiers, carried the point that the consuls 
should take the sense of the people concern- 
ing it All the centuries voted for it. In 
another particular, too, the commons show- 
ed a superiority, for they carried the point, 
that consuls should not be elected for the next 
year. 

XX XL Four military tribunes, with con- 
sular power, were elected, Titus Quintins Pen- 
nus, from the consulship, Caius Furius, Mar- 
cus Postumiiis, and Aulus Cornelius Cossus. 
[Y. E. 329. B. C. 423.] Of these, Cossus 
held the command in the city. The other 
three, after enlisting forces, marched to Veii, 
and there exhibited an instance of the per- 
nicious effects on military operations result- 
ing from a divided command ; for while each 
maintained an opinion different from the rest, 
and endeavoured to enforce his own plans, they 
gave an opportunity to the enemy to take them 
at advantage. Accordingly, the Veientians, 
seizing a critical moment, made an attack on 
their troops, who knew not how to act, one of 
their generals ordering the signal for retreat to 
be given, another the charge to be sounded. 
They were thrown into confusion consequent- 
ly, and turned their backs ; but found safety in 
their camp, which was nigh at hand : their dis- 
grace, therefore, was greater than their loss. 
The citizens, unaccustomed to defeats, were 
seized with dismal apprehensions, execrated the 
tribunes, and called aloud for a dictator ; in him 
alone, they said, the^^ate could place any hopes. 
Here again a religious scruple interfered, lest 
there should be an impropriety in a dictator be- 
ing nominated by any other than a consul ; but 
the augurs being consulted, removed that doubt. 
Aulus Cornelius nominated hlamercus iEmi- 
lius dictator, and was himself nominated by 
him master of the horse, so little was the ef- 
fect of the disgrace inflicted by the censors ; for 
when the state once came to stand in need of a 
person of real merit, it would not be prevented 
from seeking a supreme director of its affairs 
in a house undeservedly censured. The Veien- 
tians, puffed up by their success, sent ambas- 
sadors to all the states of Ftruria, boasting, 
that they had in one battle defeated three Ko- 
man generals ; and though they could not there- 
by prevail on the general confederacy to embark 
.publicly in their cause, yet they procured from 
lail parts a number of volunteers allured by the 
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hopes of plunder. The Fideiuitians were the 
only state winch resolved to renew hostilities : 
and, as if there were some kind of impiety in 
commencing war otherwise than with some 
atrocious deed, staining their arms now with 
the blood of the new colonists, as they had 
formerly done with that of the ambassadors, 
they joined themselves to the Veientians. The 
leaders of the two nations then consulted toge- 
ther, whether they should choose Veiior Fidense 
for the seat of the war : Fidense appeared the 
more convenient. The Veientians, therefore, 
crossing the Tiber, removed it thither. At 
Rome the alarm was excessive ; the troops 
wore recalled from Veii, very much dispirited 
by their defeat, and encamped before the Col- 
line gate : others were armed and posted on the 
walls. Business was stopped in the courts of 
justice, the shops were shut up, and every thing 
bore the appearance of a camp rather than of a 
city. 

XXX 11. The dictator then, seM^g cmrg 
through the streets, called the alarmed people 
to an assembly, and rebuked tjiem sharply 

for suffering their courage to depend so en- 
tirely on every trifling incident in the course of 
fortune, as that on meeting with an inconsider- 
able loss, and that not owing to th# bravery of 
the enemy, or to want of courage in the Roman 
army, but to a disagreement between their com- 
manders, they ‘should be seized with dread of 
their enemies of Veii, whom they bad six 
times vanqtiished, and of Fidente, a town as 
often taken as attacked. lie reminded them, 
that both the Homans and their enemies were 
tile same that they had been for so many cen- j 
tunes past ; their courage the same ; their | 
strength of body the same ; and the same the 
arms which they Wdre. ' ^ himself, I 

Mamercus yEmilius, was also the same dictator 
wlio formerly at Fidenae routed the armies of 
the Veientians and Fidenatians, when they 
had the additiotial siijjport of the Faliseians ; 
and his master of the horse was the same, 
Aldus Cornelius, who in a former \var, when 
he ranked as military tribune, slew Lars To- 
lumnius, the king of these Veientians, in the 
sight of both armies, and carried his spolia 
opima to the temple of Jupiter Feretrius. He 
exhorted them therefore to take arms, reflecting i 
that on their side ’were triumphs, oh their side 
spoils, on their side victory j on the side of the 
enemy, the guilt of violating the laws of nations 
by the murder of ambassadors, the massacre of 


the Fidenatian colonists in time of peace, the 
infraction of truces, and a seventh unsuccessful 
revolt : assuring them, he was fully confident, 
that when they should have once encamped 
within reach of the foe, the joy of those ^ 
enemies, so deeply plunged in guilt for the 
late disgrace of the Roman army, would soon 
be at an end ; and also that a demonstration 
would be given to the Roman people, how 
much better these persons merited of the com- 
monwealth, who nominated him dictator a 
third time, than those, who out of malice, on 
account of bis having snatched arbitrary power 
out of the hands of the censors, threw a, blot 
on his second successful dictatorship.” Hav- ^ 
ing offered up vows to the gods, he soon began 
his march, and pitched his camp fifteen hun- 
dred paces on this side of Fklenie, having his 
right covered by mountains, and his left by the 
river Tiber, He ordered Titus Quintius 
Fennus, lieutenant-general, to take possession 
of the hills, and to post himself privately on 
whatever eminence stood in the enemy’s rear. 

Next day, when the Etrurians had marched 
out to the field, full of confidence in conse- 
quence of their success on the former day, 
though more indebted for it to accident than 
to their prowess in fight, the dictator, after 
waiting a short time, until he received infor- 
mation from his scouts that Quintius had 
reached an eminence which stood near the 
citadel of Fidena>, put his troops in motion, 
and led on his line of infantry in order of battle 
in their quickest pace against the enemy. 

The master of the horse he comraarided not to 
enter on action without orders, telling him that 
he would give a signal when there should be 
occasion for the aid of the cavalry, and desir- 
ing him then to show by his behaviour, that 
he still bore in mind his fight with their king, 

: the magnificent offering wdiich he had made, 
and the respect which he owed to Romulus and 
Jupiter Feretrius. The legions began the 
conflict with irnjietuosity. The Romans, in- 
flamed with keen animosity, gratified their ran- 
cour both with deeds and words, upbraiding 
. the Fidenatians with impiety, the Veientians 
as robbers, calling them truce-breakers, pol- 
luted with Ibe horrid murder of ambassadors, 
stained with the blood of their own brethren 
of the colony, perfidious allies, and dastardly 
fbes."'‘ ■ 

XXXIII. :■ Their very first onset had made 
an impression on the enemy ; when, on a sud- ■ 


flt.'i), tlie gates of Fideiire flying open, a strange 
kind of iinny sallied forth, unknown and un- 
heard-of before. An immense multitude, armed 
with burning fire-brands, as if hurried on by 
frantic rage, rushed on against the Komaris. 
This very extraordinary mode of fighting filled 
the assailants for some time with terror; on 
which the dictator, who was actively employed 
in animating the fight, having called up the 
master of the horse with the cavalry, and also 
Quintiiis from the mountains, hastened him- 
self to the left wing, which being in horror 
from the conflagration, as it might more pro- 
perly be called tban a battle, bad retired from the 
flames, and witli a loud voice called out, ** Will 
ye sidfer yourselves to be driven from your 
groumi, and retreat from an unarmed enemy, 
vanquished with smoke, like a swarm of .bees ? 
Will ye not extinguish those fires with the 
sword ? Or will yc not each in his post, if 
we must fight with Are, and not with arms, seize 
on those brands, and throw them back on the 
foe ? .Advance ; recoUe<;t the honour of the 
Roman name, your own bravery, and that 6t 
your fathers ; turn this conllagratiun on the 
cify of 3'our eneinjq and with its own flames 
demolish Fidena', which ye could never reclaim 
by your kindness. This is what the blood of 
your ambassadors and colonists, and the desola- 
tion of your frontiers, ought to suggest.” At 
the command of the dictator, the whole line 
advanced ; the firebrands wdiich had been 
thrown, were caught up ; others were wrested 
away by force, and thus the troops on both 
sides were armed alike. The master of the : 
hoi*se too, on bis part, introduced among the 
cavalry a new mode of fighting : he ordered his 
men to take off the liridles from their horses ; 
while he himself clapping spurs to his own, 
sprung forward and was carried headlong by the 
unbridled animal into the midst of the flames, 
Jn like manner, the other horses being spurred 
on and freed from all restraint, carried their 
riders \vith full speed against the enemy. The 
clouds of dust intermixed with the smoke, ex- 
cluded tlie light from both men and horses ; so 
that the latter were consequently not affrighted 
as the former had been. The cavali’y, there- 
fore, wherever they penetrated, bore down 
every thing with irresistible force. A shout 
was now heard from a new quarter, which hav- 
ing surprised and attracted the attention of both 
armies, the dictator called out aloud, that hi$ 
lieutenant-general, Quintiiis and his party, had 


attacked the enemy’s rear ; and then, raising 
the shout anew, advanced against them with 
redoubled vigour. The Etrurians, surrounded 
and attacked both in front and rear, and 
closely pressed by two armies in two different 
battles, had no room for retreat, either to the 
camp, or to the mountains. The way was 
blocked up by the new enemy ; and the horses 
freed from the bridles, having spread themselves 
with their riders over every different part, the 
gi’eatest number of the Veientians fled pre- 
cipitately to the Tiber. The surviving Fiden- 
atians made toward the city of Fidenaa. The 
fonner, flying in consternation, fell into the 
midst of their foes and met destruction. Many 
were cut to pieeiis on the banks of the river ; 
some were forced into the water and swallowed 
ill the eddies ; even such as were expert at 
swimming, were neighed down by fatigue, 
by their wounds, and the fright ; so that, out 
of a great iiiiniber, few reached the opposite 
bank. The other body proceeded, through 
their camp to the city, whither the Romans 
briskly pursued them, particularly Quintius, 
and those who bad descended with him from 
the mountains, these being the freshest for 
action as having come up towards the end of 
iho engagement. 

. , These entering the gate together 

With the enemy, made their way to the top of 
the w’alls, and from thence gave a signal to their 
friends of the town being taken. The dictator, 
who had by this time taken possession of the 
deserted minp, encouraging his men, who were 
themfelves in search of plun- 
der, an|Hvith hopes of finding the greater booty 
in the dfy, IM them on to the gate ; and, being 
admitted within the \valls, proceeded to the cit- 
adel, whither he saw the crowds of fugitives 
hurrying. Nor was less slaughter made here 
than in , the field ; until, throwing down their 
arms, and begging only their Jives, the enemy 
surrendered to the dictator : both the city and 
camp were given up to be plundered. Next 
day the dictator assigned by lot one captive to 
each horseman and centurion, and two to such 
as had distinguished themselves by extraordi- 
nary behaviour, and sold the rest by auction ; 
then he led back to Rome his victorious army, 
enriched with abundance of spoil ; and order- 
ing the master of the horse to resign his office, 
he immediately gave up his own, on the six- 
teenth day of his holding it ; leaving the gov- 
ernment in a state of tranquillity, which he had 


rccfc'ived in a state of war and of danger. Some 
annals hare reported, that there was also a naval 
engagement with the Veientians, at Fidenaj, a 
fa(;t equally impracticable and incredible; the 
river, even at present, being not broad enough 
for the purpose, and at that time, as we learn 
from old writers, considerably narrower. This 
we can no otherwise account for, than by sup- 
posing that they magnified the importance of a 
sciillie which took place, perhaps, between a 
few ships, in disputing the passage of the river, 
and thereon grounded those empty pretensions 
to a naval victory. 

XXXV. The ensuing year had military 
ti’ibunes, with consular power. Aulus Sem- 
j)nnuiis Atratinus, Lucius Quintius Cincinna- 
tus, Lucius Furius MeduUinus, and Lucius 
Horatius Barbatus. [ Y. E. 330. B. C. mj 
A truce, for twenty years, was granted to the 
Veientians ; and one for three years to the 
Alquans, although these had peti^bi^ for a 
longer term. At home, there wirt M 
CM. The year foEowiiig, hat 

guished by either trouble® 
rendered remarkable by of dhe 

which had been of 

the war, through the splendid manner in wliich 
they were exhibited by the military tribunes, 
and also through the extraordinary cancoarse of 
the neighbouring ]>eople. The tribunes, with 
consular power, [ Y. H. 331. B, C. 421.] ww, 
Appins Claudius Crussiis, Spurius Nautius 
Rutilus, Lucius Sergius Fidenns, and Sextus 
.Tillius lulus. The shows, to which the several 
ja'ople had come with tlie <‘(nicui*rerit iip]>rohu- 
tiiju of their states, wx-re rendered more agree- 
able by the (xuirtesy of their hosts. After the 
conclusion of the games, the tribunes of the 
comnums began their .seditious hamngueK, 
upbrfuding the multitude, that they w^ere so 
benumbed »wo of those very persons ivlio 
WTro the objects of their hatred, as to sit down 
listless in a state of endless $kvery ; they not 
only wanted spirit to aspire to the recovery of 
their hopes of sharing in the consulship ; but 
even in the election of military tribunes, wbich 
lay o])en to both patricians and plebeians, they 
show^ed no regai-d to themselves or their party. 
Th(‘y ought therefore to cease umndering, that 
no one busied himself in the sendee of the 
commons : labour and danger would al\yays be 
extended on objects from whence honour and 
emohirnent might be looked for ; and there was 
nothing which men ivould not undertake, if 


I for great attempts, great rewards were proposed. 

I But surely it could neither be required nor ex- 
pected, that any tribune should rush blindfold 
into disputes, the danger of which was great, 
the profit nothing : in consequence of which lie 
kne-vv, with certainty, that the patricians, against 
whom his efforts were directed, ivould jierse- 
cute him with inexpiable rmicmir ; and the 
commons, on whose side he contended, would 
never think themselves the more obliged to 
him. By great lionours, the minds of men i^T.re 
elevated to gi'eatness ; no plebeian ivoiild think 
meanly of himself, when he ceased to be con- 
I temned by others. The experiment ought at 
I length to he made, whether there iverc any 
Ijleheian capable of sustaining a high dignity, or 
whether it were next to a miracle and a )n’o- 
digy, that there should exist a man (d’ that ex- 
traction endowed with foititude and industry. 
By the most vigorous exertions, and after a vio- 
lent struggle, th0 point had been gained, that 
militiyy" tribunes with consular power might be 
€|i#seii friwa among the cominons. Men of 
approved merit, both in the civil and military 
line, had stood candidates, louring the tirst 
years they ivcre hooted at, rejected and ridicu- 
led by the patrimans : of late they had desisted 
from exposing theras^dves to insult. For his 
part he could see no reason why tlie law itself 
could not be repealed, which gmnted iiermission 
for that which ivas never to happen ; for they 
would have less cause to blush at the injustice 
of tlie law, than at their being passed by on ac- 
couut of their own want of merit.” 

XXXVI. Xbscourses of this sort being 
listeiieil to with approbation, induced several to 
offer themselv'es as candidates for the military 
tribuneship, each professing intentions of intro- 
ducing, when in office, some measure or regu- 
lation advantiigcous to the commons, Hopes 
were held forth of a distribution of the jniblic 
lands, of colonies to be settled, ajul of money 
to be raised for pajiiig the troops, by a tax im- 
posed on the proprietors of estates. The 
military tribunes soon after laid hold of an o]> 
poitunity, U'hen most jjeojile had retired from 
the city, having previously given ])rivete notice 
to the senators to attmul on a c,ertain day, to 
procairc a decree of tlie senate, in the absence 
of the plebeian tribunes, — tliat vdiercas it was 
reported, that tlie Volscians had marched from 
home with intent to jd under the country of the 
Ileniicians, the military tribunes should there- 
fore proceed to the spot and inspect into tlie 
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matter, aiul tliat an assembly sboiild be held 
for the election of coiisilIs. At their departure, 
th<*y left Appiiis Claudius, son. of tlm decem- 
vir, pnefeet of the city, a young man of actinty; 
and who had, t^ven from his cradle, imbibed a 
Initred towards the commons and their trihiines. 
The plebeian tribunes had no room for conten- 
tion, iH'itlier with those who had procured the 
decree of the senate during their absence, nor 
with .A})pius, as the business was already con- 
cluded. 

XXXVII. The consuls elected were, Cains 
Sempronius Atratimis, and Quintus Fabins 
Vlbuknns. [Y. E. 332. B. C. m] An: 
event whudi is related to have ha]>pened in this 
y<‘ar, tlunigli iti a foreign, (fountry, descr\’es to 
he recorded. Vulturnnm, a city of the 
EtrfU'iau.s, now ('apua, was seized ])y the 
Sa.mnitt‘s, and called Capua, from Caj>ys their 
h'ad(‘r, or, 'which is nioi’e probable, Irom its 
champaign grounds. The manner in which 
tlujy made themselves masters of it was this ; 
they were some time before, when the Etru- 
rians had been greatly harassed in war, ad- 
mitted to a shave of this city and its lands ; 
these new settlers, afterwards taking the oppor- 
tunity of a festival, attacked and massacred in 
the night the first inhabitants, heavy with sleep 
and food. After this transaction, the consuls, 
whom we have mentioned, entered on ofHce on 
the ides of December i by this time, not only 
those employed in inquiries had reported that 
the Volscians were ready to commence hos- 
tilities : but also ambassadors from the Latines 
and .Hernicians had brought information, that 
** never at any former time had the Volscians 
exerted more diligence and care either in the 
choice of commanders, or the erilistiiig of 
trotips : that it was a common expression among 
them, fliat they must either lay aside for ever 
all tlioughts of war and arms, and submit to the 
yoke, or th(‘y must prove themselves not infe- 
rior to their competitors for em]>ire, either in 
courage, perseverance, or military discipline.” 
The intelligence was not without foundation : 
yet the senate were not affected by it, as might 
have been expected ; and Caius Sempronius, 
to whom tlie command fell by lot, acted wth 
carele.ssm,fss and negligence in every particular, 
relying on fortune, as if it were incapable of 
cliange, !)ecaiisc he before had headed a victo- 
rious soldiery against those who had been be- 
fore overcome ; so that tliere was more of the 
Roman discipline in the Volscian army than in 


his own. Success, therefore, as on many other 
occasions, attended merit. The engagement 
was entered on by Sempronius, without either 
prudence or caution, without strengthening the 
Hne by a reserve, and without posting the cav- 
alry in a proper situation. The shout gave a 
presage at the very beginning to which side the 
victory would incline. That raised by the 
Volscidns was loud and full , whilst the shout 
of the Romans, dissonant, unequal, lifeless, 
and often begun anew, betrayed, by its unsteadi- 
ness, the; fears which possessed them. This 
made the enemy charge with the greater bold- 
ness 5 they pushed with their shields, and bran- 
dished their swords: on the other side, the 
helmets were seen to droop as the wearers 
looked round for safety, disconcerted and dis- 
ordered on every side. The ensigns sometimes 
kept their ground, deserted by those who ought 
to support them ; at other times they retreated 
between their respective companies. As yet 
there was no absolute flight, nor was the vic- 
tory complete. The Romans covered them- 
selves rather tlian fought ; the Volscians ad- 
vanced, and pushed fiercely against the line, 
but still were seen greater numbers of the for- 
mer falling than running away. 

XXXVIII. The Romans now began to 
give way in eveiy quarter, while the consul 
Senpptomus in vain reproached them, and ex- 
horted them to stand j neither his authority, 
nor his dignity, had any effect j and they would 
shortly have tunied their hacks to the enemy, 
had not Sextus Tempanius, a commander of a 
bod;^ ,of horse, with great presence of mind, 
broii^t;them support, and when their situation 
^\’as almost desperate. He called aloud, that 
the horsemen who wished the safety of the 
commonwealth, should leap from their horses, 
and, his order being obeyed by eveiy troop, as 
if it had been delivered by the consul, he said, 
‘‘ unless this cohort, by the power of its arms, 
can stop the pi-ogress of the enemy, there is an 
end of the empire. Follow my spear, as your 
standard: sho\v, both to Ron^nns and Vol- 
scians, that as no horse are equal to you wdien 
mounted, so no foot are equal to you when ye 
dismount.” This exhortation being received 
with a shout of applause, he advanced, holding 
his spear aloft : wdierever they directed their 
mai'ch, 'jthey forced their wiiy in spite of op- 
position j and, advancing their targets, pushed 
on to the place where they saw the distress of 
their friends the greatest. The fight w^as re- 
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stored in every part as fiir as their onset 
reached ; and there was no douht, that if it had 
been possible for so small a number to have 
jnaiijiged the whole business of the field, the 
enemy would have turned their hacks. 

XXXIX. Finding that nothing could with- 
stand them, the Volscian commanded ga^'e di- 
rections, that an opening should he made for 
these targeteers, until the violence their 
charge should carry them so far, that thi^ might 
be shut out from their friends : which being exe- 
cuted, the horsemen on their part w'&b^dnter- 
cepted, in such a manner, that it was impossible 
for them to force a },nissago hack ; the enemy j 
having collected their thickest numbers in the j 
place through whi<;h they had made their way. 
The consul and Roman legions, not seeing, 
any where, that body winch just before Imd 
atforded protection to the whole army, lest so 
many men, of such consummate valour, should 
be surrounded aiul overpowered })y the enemy, 
resolved at ?dl hazards to push fonvard. The 
Volstuans forming two fronts, withstood, on 
one side, the consul ; and tlie legions, on the 
other, pressed on Tempmiiti^; and the horse- 
men, who, after many frui^t as' attepipts . to 
break through to tlieir friends, took possession 
of ail eminence, and there forming a circle de- 
fended themselves, not ivithout taking ven- 
geaiice on the assailants. Nor was the fight 
ended when night came on. The consul kept 
the enemy employed, never relaxing bis efforts 
as long as any light remained. The darkness 
at length separated them, leaving the victory 
tmdeeided ; and such a panic seizefl ])oth camj)s, 
from the uncertainty in which they were with 
respect to the issue, that both armies, as if 
they h«'id been vanquished, retreated into the 
nearest monntams, leading behind their Avouiid- 
ed, and a great part of their baggage. The 
eminence however wjus kept besieged until after 
midnight ; wdien intelligence being brought to 
the hesi(?gers that their camp w'as deserted, 
they, su]>posing that thdr friends hud been de- 
feated, fled also, each wherever his fears tran- 
sjiorted liiin. Temjjanius apprehending an 
amlmsh, kept his incui quiet until day-h’ght; ' 
and thf'u going out himself with a small party, 
to make observations, and discovering on in- 
quiry from the M^ounded men of the enemy, 
that the camp of the Volscians was ahatidoned, 
he called down his men from the eminence with 
great joy, an<l made his w’-ay into the Roman 
camp. Here finding every place wtiste and de- 
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sorted, and in the same disgraceful state in 
which he had seen the post of the enemy, be- 
fore the discovery of their mistake should bring 
back the Volscians, he took with him as many 
of the wounded as he could j and not knowing ^ 
what route the consul had taken, proceeded by 
the shortest roads to the city. 

XL. News had already arrived there of the 
loss of tlie battle, and of the cmnp being aban- 
doned *. and great lamentations had been made 5 
for the horsemen above all, the public grief 
being not inferior to that of their private con- 
nections. The consul Fa])ius, the city heiijg 
alarmed for its own safety, had troops posted 
before the gates, ^vhen the horsemen being seen 
at a distance, occasioned at first some degree of 
fright, while it was not known wdio they were ; 
but this being presently discovered, people’s 
fears w’cre converted into sueh traTiS])orts of 
joy, that every part of the city was fiJled with 
shouting; each one (‘ongratulating the other 
on the return of the liorstmien, safe and ’v icto- 
rious. /Then were seen pouring out in crowds 
into the streets from the houses, which a little 
before had been filled with lamentation and 
mourning, for friends supposed lost, their 
mothers and wives ; each rashing wildly to her 
own, and scarcely retaining, in the extravagance 
of their rejoicings, the powers either of mind 
or body. The tribunes of the commons, who 
had commenced a prosecution against Marcus 
Fostiniius and Titus Quintms, for having oc- 
casioned the loss of the battle at thought 
that the recent displeasure of the people to- 
wards the consul Sempronius, afforded a fit 
opjiortunity for reviving the anger of the jiubHc 
against them. Haring therefore compelled the 
people, they exclaimed loudly, that the com- 
moiiwoaltli had been betrayed by its command- 
ers at Veil ; and after\vards, in consequence of 
their escaping with, impunity, the army was 
also betrayed by tlie consul in the country of 
the Volscians, the eavalr)', men of chstinguished 
bravciy, given iij) to slaughter, and tlie camp 
shamefully deserted. Then Cains Junius, one 
of the tribunes, ordered Tempanius the horse- 
man to he called, and in their presence address- 
ed him thus : Sextus Tempanius, I demand 
of you, whether it is your opinion that the 
consul Cuius Sempronius cither engaged the 
enemy at a proper season, or strengthened his 
line with a reserve, or discharged any duty of 
a good consul : and whether you yourself, when 
the Roman legions were defeated, did not, of 
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your o\nt jiidgmentj dismount the cavalry and 
restore the fight ? Bid he afterwards, when 
)'OU and the horsemen were shut out from our 
army, cither come himself to yoiu* relief, or 
scud you assistance ? Then again, on the day 
iol lowing, did you find support any where? 
Bid you ami your cohort, by your own braveiy, 
make your way into the camp ? Bid ye in the 
camp find any consul or any army ? Or, did 
ye find the camp forsaken, and the wounded 
soldiers left behind ? These things, it becomes 
your bravery and honour, which have proved in 
this w’ar the security of the commonweidth, to 
dechire this day. Jn hue, where is Csiius Sem- 
proTUus? where are our legions? Have you 
ht;en deserted, or have you deserted the consul 
and the army? In short, have %ve been dc- 
Irated, or have we gained the victory ?” 

.XLI. hi answer to those interrogatories, 
Tempanius is said to have spoken, not with 
studied eloquence, but with the manly firmness 
of a soldier, neither vainly displaying his own 
merit, nor showing pleasure at the censure 
thrown on others ; ** As to the degree of mili- 
tary skill possessed by Cdas Sempronius the 
general, it was not his duty, as a soldier, to 
judge; that was the business of the Roman 
people, when, at the election, they chose him 
consul, hie desired, therefore, that they would 
not require from him a detail of the designs 
and duties becoming the office of a general, or 
of a coiusul ; matters which, even from persons 
of the most exalted capacity and gepius, re- 
quired much consideration : but what he saw, 
that he could relate. He had seen, before his 
communication with the army was cut off,' the 
consul fighting in the front of the line, en- 
couraging the men, and actively employed be- 
tween the Homan ensigns and the weapons of 
tlu‘ enemy. He was afterwards carried out of 
sight of his countrymen ; however, from the 
noise and shouting, he perceived that the battle 
was prolonged until night ; nor did he believe, 
that it was in their power, on account of the 
great numbers of the enemy, to force their way 
to the eminence where he had taken post. 
Where the army was, he knew not. He sup- 
}M)sed that as he, in a dangerous crisis, had 
taken advantage of the ground to secure him- 
self and his men, in like manner the consul, 
consulting the safety of li's army, had chosen a 
stronger situation for his camp. Nor did he 
believe, that the affidrs of the Volseians were 
in a better posture than those of the Homan 
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people : for fortune and the night had caused 
abundance of mistakes, both on one side and 
the other.” He then begged that they would 
not detain him, as he was much distressed with 
fatigue and wounds; and he was dismissed 
with the highest expressions of applause, no 
less for his modesty than his bravery. Mean- 
while the consul had come as far as the Temple 
of Rest, on the road leading to Lavici ; whither 
waggons and other carriages were sent from 
the city, and which took up the men who were 
spent 'iwith the fatigue of the action, and the 
march fey night. The consul soon after enter- 
ed the city, and w^as not more anxiously desi- 
rous to clear himself from blame, than he was 
to bestow on Tempanius the praise \Adiich he 
deserved. While the minds of the citizens 
were full of grief for the ill success of their 
affiairs, and of resentment against their com- 
manders, the first object thrown in the way of 
their ill humour was Marcus Postumius, for- 
merly military tribune, with consular power, at 
Veil, who was brought to trial, and condemned 
in a fine of ten thousand asses in weight, of 
brass. f Titus Quintius endeavoured to transfer 
all the blame of that event from himself on his 
colleague, who was already condemned; and 
as he had conducted business with success, 
both in the country of the Volseians when 
consul, under the auspices of the dictator Pos- 
tumius Tubertus, and also at Fidetise, when 
lieutenant-general to another dictator, Mamer- 
cus iGmilius, all the tribes acquitted him. It 
is said that his cause was much indebted to the 
high veneration in which his father Cinciniiatus 
was held ; . and likewise to Quintius Capitoli- 
nus, who being now extremely Old, begged with 
humble supplications that they would not suffer 
him who had so short a time to live, to carry 
any dismal tidings to Ciricinnatus. 

XUI. The commons created Sextus Tem- 
panius, Auhis Sellius, Lucius Antistius, and 
Sextus Pompilius, in their absence, jdebeiau 
tribunes; [Y. R. 333. B. C. 419.] these be- 
ing the persons whom, bf the advice of Tern ^ 
panius, the horsemen had appointed to com- 
mand them as centurions. The senate finding 
that through the general aversion from Sem- 
pronius, the name of consul was become dis- 
pleasing ordered military tribunes with consu- 
lar p^wer to be chosen. Accordingly there 
were^'ytected Lucius Manlius CapitoHnws, 
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Quintus Antonins Merenda, and Lucius Pa. j 
plrius Mugillanus. No sooner had the year ^ 
begun, than Lucius Hortensius, a plebeian tri- | 
buno, commenced a prosecution* against Cains 1 
Sernpronius, consul of the preceding year, i 
His four colleagues, in the presence of the 
Roman people, besought him not to involve 
in vexation an unoffending general, in whose 
ciise fortune alone could be blamed : Horten- 
sius took offence at tliis, thinking it metmt a j 
trial of his perseverance ; and that the accused | 
depended not on the entreaties of the tribunes, j 
which were throwni out only for the sake of j 
appearance, hnt on their protection. Turning | 
first therefore to him, he asked, ** ‘WTiere were 
the haughty airs of the patiician ? Where was | 
the spirit upheld in confidence by» 4 ;onscioiiB in- 
nocence, that a man of consular dignity took 
shelter under the shade of tribunes Then 
to his colleagties ; “ As to you, what is your 
intention In case I persist in the prosecution ? 
Ho ye mean to rob the pecxple of their juris- 
diction, and to overturn the power of the tri- 
bunes?” To this they replied ; That with 
respect both to Sernpronius, and to all others, 
the Roman people possessed supreme authori- 
ty ; that it was neither in their power nor in 
their wishes to obstriurt the exercise of it ; but 

1 A proisj'Pution before the people was a?ery tedious 
businesfs, and afforded the persfui licensed many chances 
of escaping, even though !ie should not be able to prove 
his innocence ; he might prevail on the prosecutor to 
relinqubh tlie charge, or on a plebeian tribune to inter- 
pose, or on the augurs to report ill omens on the day of 
the iihsembly for the decision ; or at the worst, he might 
go into voluntary exile ; veHere solum i:anHi c'ratut. A 
magistrate, who interuled to impeach a person before the 
people, mounted the rostrum, and gave notice that on 
such a day he intended to accuse that person of such a 
Cl imo ; on which the party accused was obliged to give 
bail for his appearance, which if he failed to do, he was 
thrown into prison. On the day appointed, the people 
being assembled (by centw’ies If the mine charged 
was capital, by tribes if fineable), the peraou accused was 
summoned by the crier, and if he did not appear, vvas 
punislied at tlie pleasure of the prosecutor. If he ap- 
peared, the accusi*r mounted the rostrum, and began his 
charge, whh'h he carried on through that and twm other 
days, allowing an interval of one day between each. 
On the third day he made a recapitulation of the charge, 
and mentioned the punishment specified in the law for 
such an offence. This was expressed in writing, and 
exhibited to public view during three market'daya. 
This proceeding was termed rogatio in respect of the 
people, and ir rogatio in respect of the accused. On the 
day after the third market-day, the accuser fini8h<»d the 
business of the prosecution, and concluded with giving 
notice of the duy on which the assembly shonld meet to 
pass judgment The accused was then at liberty to 
make his defence, cither by himself, or by advocates. 
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if their j>raycrs in behalf of their general, who 
was to them a parent, should have no cifcct, 
they were determined to change their apparel 
along with him.” Hortetisiiis then declared, 
*‘the commons of Rome sliall not see their -4 
tribimes in the garb of culprits : I have nothing 
farther to say to Sernpronius, since, by his 
conduct in command, he has rendered himself 
so dear to his soldiers,” Nor was the dutiful 
attachment of the four tribunes more ]>leasi«g 
to the patricians and to the commons, than was 
tlu^ temper of Hortensius, complying so readi- 
ly with entreaties founded on justice. Fortune 
no longer indulged the iEquans, who had em- 
braced the doubtful success of the Vulscians « 
as their own. 

XLIII. In the year following [Y. R. 33 L 
B.C.418.] which had for consuls, Numerins Fa- 
hius Vihifhinusand Titus Quintius Fa])itolinus, 
son of Capitolinus, nothing memorable was 
I formed under the eoiidnet of Fabiusjto whom tijc 
: province of eiu'oimtmmig the enemy fell by lot. 
j TbeiEqiians, tm merely showing tlieir spiritless 
’ army, were driven off the field in a sliarnefu] 

I flight, without affording the consul much hon- 
our, forn'hich reason he was refused a triimqdi ; 
however, as he had efiaeed the ignominy of the 
misfortune under Sem})ronius 5 he was permit- 
ted to enter the city in ovation. As the w*ar 
was lirought to a conclusion with less difficulty 
j tlmn had been a])prehended, so the city, from a 
! state of tranquillity, was unexpectedly involv- 
I ed in a scene of turbulent dissentious between 
I the patricians and plc]>oiuns. This was the ef- 
fect of a plan for doubling the number of 
I qmestors : for the consuls having proposed, 

I that, in addition to the t^vo <nty-qna‘Stors, two 
I others should always attend the consuls, to 'i 

discharge the business relative to the army, and ^ 

the measure having been w’arrnly approved by 
the patriedans, the tribunes contended, in op- ' 
position to the consuls, that half the numiK r 
of qmnstors should be taken from among the 
commons, for hitherto patricians only had beam 
elected : against whicdi scheme both consuls 
and patricians struggledat first wdth their ut- 
most power. They afterwards offered a con- 
cession, that according to the practice in the 
election of tribimes with consular power, the 
people should have equal freedom of suffrage 
with respect to qiitestors ; yet finding tliat this 
had no effect, they entirely laid aside tlie design • 
of augmenting the number. No sooner, liow- i 
ever, was it dropped by them, than it was 
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inken up by the tribunes, wiiiie several otlier 
^(‘ditiouH sebenies were euntiniuilly started, 
nnd iuiiong the rest, one for im agrarian law. 
The senate was desirous, on account of these 
couHuotions, that consuls should he elected 
ratluu- than tribunes, hut no decree could be 
ptissed, by reason of the protests of the tri- 
bunes, so that the govenmient, from being 
consulai-, ]>ecame a kind of interregnum: 
nor was even that accomplished without a 
\ioh‘nt struggle, the tribunes obstructing 
the iuci‘ting of the patricians. The great- 
er part of the ensuing year ^^’as wasted in con* 
tentions between the new tribunes, and the 
several iiiterreges, the tribunes sometimes hin- 
dering the patriciaiiK from assembling to declare 
an iiiterrex, ; at others, protesting against the 
interreges passing a decree for the election of 
eonsuls ; at last, Lucius Papirius jVlugillanus, 
being declared iuterrex, severely reproved both 
the senate and the ]>lel)eian tribunes, affirming, 
that the commonwealth, being forsalcen by 
men, and preserved by the care and providence 
of the gods, subsisted merely by means of the 
Veientian ti'iice, and the dilatoriness of the 
, 4 E(pians : from which quarter, should an alarm 
of danger be heard, did they think it right, that 
the nation, destitute of a patrician magistrate, 
should be exposed to a surprise ? That it tiei- 
ther should have an army, nor a general to en- 
list one ? Bid they think an intestine war the 
proper means to repel a foreign one ? Should 
both take place at the same time, the power of 
the gods would scarcely be able to preserve the 
Roman state from ruin. It were much fitter 
that both ])arties should remit somewhat of their 
strict rights ; and, by a mutual compromise of 
their pretensions, unite the whole in concord, 
tluK senate permitting military tribunes to be 
appointed instead of consuls, and the tribunes 
of the (“onnnons ceasing to protest against the 
four (pnestors being chosen out of the patri- 
cians and plebeians, indiscriminately, by the 
free HunVuges of the pcojile.” 

XLI\\ The election of tribunes was first 
held, i Y. R. 535. B. C. 417.] and there were 
cliosen tribunes, with consular power, Lucius 
Qiniitius (lincinnatus a third time, Lucius Fu- 
riu-s Medullimis a second time, Marcus Man- 
lius and A ulus Bempronius Atratinus, all pa- 
triifians. The last-named tribune presided at 
the election of (piajstors, when there appeared 
among several otiier plebeian candidates, a son 
of Antistius, a pkdjeiari tribune, and a brother 


of Sextus roinpiiius, ot the same order : but 
neither their power nor interest were able to 
prevent the people from choosing rather to raise 
those to the rank of nobility, whose fathei’s and 
grandfathers they had seen in the consulship. 
This enraged all the tribunes to madness, espe- 
cially Pompilius and Aritistiiis, who were in- 
censed at the disappointment of their relations. 

What could be the meaning of this,” they 
said, that neither their services, nor the inju- 
rious behaviour of the patricians, nor even the 
pleasure of exercising a newly acquired right, 
tliough a power was now granted which had 
hitherto been refused, had been sufficient to 
procure, for any plebeian whatever, the office 
of military tribune, or even that of queestor? 
The prayers of a father in behalf of his son, 
those of one brother in behalf of another, those 
of persons invested with the tribuneship of the 
commons, that sacred and inviolable power cre- 
ated for the protection of liberty, had all prov- 
ed ineffectual. There must certainly have been 
some fraudulent practices in the case, and Au- 
lus Sempronius must have used more artifice in 
the election than was consistent with honour;” 
in fine, they complained loudly, that their rela- 
tions had been disappointed of the office by his 
unfair conduct. But as no serious attack could 
be made on him, because he was secured, both 
by innocence, and by the office which he held 
at the time, they turned their resentment 
against Caius Sempronius, uncle to Atratinus ; 
and, aided by Camuleius, one of their col- 
leagues, entered a prosecution against him on 
account of the disgrace sustained in the Yol- 
scian war. By the same tribunes mention was 
frequently introduced, iri the senate, of the dis- 
tribution of lands, which, scheme Caius Sem- 
pronius bad always most vigorously opposed ; 
for they foresaw, as it fell out, that, on the one 
hand, should he forsake that cause, he would 
be less warmly defended by the patricians ; 
and, on the other, if he should persevere, at the 
time when his trial was approaching, he would 
give offence to the commons. He chose to face 
the torrent of popular displeasure, and rather 
to injure his own cause, than to be wanting to 
that of the public ; and therefore, standing firm 
in the same opinion, he declared, that no such 
largess should be made, which would only tend 
to aggrandize the three tribunes ; affirming, 
that the object of their pursuits was not to pro- 
cure lands for thfe commons, hut ill-will against 
him. That, for bis ow:i part, he would under- 
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go the storm with determined resohition ; and, 
with regard to the senate, it was their duty, not 
to set so high a value on him, or on any other 
citizen, as through tenderness to an individual, 
to give room for an injury to the public,” 
When the day of trial arrived, he pleaded his 
own cause with the same degree of intrepid- 
ity ; and, notwithstanding the patricians used 
every expedient to soften the commons, he 
was condemned in a fine of fifteen thousand 
o.sse.v.“ ^ The same year, Postumia, a vestal 
virgin, w'as charged with breach of chastity. 
She was free from the guilt, but took too little 
pains to avoid the imputation of it, w'hich %vas 
grounded merely on suspicion, caused by her 
too great gaiety of dress, and from her manners 
being less reserved than heemne lig state. The 
trial having been adjourned to a fmher hearing, 
and she being afterwards acquitted, the chief 
pontiff, by direction of the college, ordered her 
to refrain from indiscreet mirth; and, in h<?r 
dress, to attend more to the sanctity of her 
dniracter, than to the fashion. In this year 
Curnce, a city then pOHsessed by Greetti wtis 
taken hy the Campanians. 

XLV. The ensuing year [Y“. E. 336* B. 
C. 416.] had for military tribunes with consular 
power, Agrippa Monenius Lanatus, Publius 
Lucretius Tricipitiuus, S]mriiis Nautius, and 
(3ai«s Servilius ; a year which, by good fortune, 
was rendered rimiarkable, rather by great <hm- 
gers, tlian hy losses. The slaves formed a con- 
spiraejy to set fire to the city in different quar- 
ters ; and, wliile the people should be every 
where intent on saving the houses, to take arms, 
and seize on the citadel and thecapitol. Jupi- 
ter frustrated their horrid designs, and the of- 
fenders being seized iqion the information of 
two of their number, w'ere punished. The 
informers wc?re rewarded witli their freedom, 
and ten thousand asses^ in weight of brass, paid 
out of the treasury, a sum winch, at tliat time, 
w'as nM'koned wealth. Soon after, intelligence 
\ras reetdved at Home, from good authority, 
lliat the Ailquaiis were pn^paring to renew hos- 
tilities, and that this old enemy wns joined in 
the design by a new one, the Lavicanians, 
P'ighting with the iEquans was now become 
to the state almost an anniversary custom. To 
Lavici ambassadors \yere sent, who having re- 
turned with an evasive answer, from which it was 
endent that, though immediate war was not in- 
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tended, yet peace would not be of long eoiitimt- 
ance, orders were given to the Tuscmlans to watch 
attentively, lest any new commotion should 
arise at Lavici, The military tribunes, with 
consular power, of the next year, [Y, E. .337. 

Ik C. 41.5.] Lucius Sergius Ficlenas, Marcus 
Papirins Mu|pllanus, Cains Servilius, sati of 
Prisens, who, in his dictatorsliip, had tiiken 
PlderiBc, were, soon after the commencement 
of their office, attended hy an embassy from 
Tusciilum, tbe purport of which was, that the 
Lavicanians had taken arms, and after having, 
ill conjunction with the iEquans, ravaged that 
tenitory, had pitched their camp at Algidum. 
War was then proclaimed against the Laviean- 
ians. The senate having decreed that two of 
the tribunes should go out to comimiiifl the 
mmy, and that the other s^uld manage affairs 
at Home, there sprung sudden a warm 

dispute among the tribunes, each representing 
himself as the fitt(?st person to cormnaml in the 
war, and scorning the business of the <‘ity as 
disagreeable and inglorious. The senate, be- 
holding with surprise this indecent <*onteiition 
between the colleagues, duintus Servilius said, 

“ Since ye pay no deference either to this au- 
gust body, or to the commonwealth, parental 
authority shall put an end to your unseemly al- 
tercation. My son, without putting it to the 
lots, shall hold the command in the city. I 
hope that those, wdio are so ambitious of being 
employed in the war, may act udth greater pru- 
dence and manliness in their conduct of it, than 
they sliow in their present competition,” 

XL VI. It was resolved that the levy should 
not he made out of the whole body of the peo- 
ple indiscriminately: ten tribes were drawn 
by lot, and out of these the tribunes enlisted 
the younger men, and led them to the field. 
The contentions which began in the city, were, 
through the same eager ambition for command, 
raised to a much greater height in the camp. 

On no one point did their sentiments agree ; 
each contended streimcmsly for his own opin- 
ion ; endeavoured to have his own plans and Ids 
own commands only jmt in execution ; showed 
a contempt of the other ; and met wdth a like 
contempt in retuni : until at length, on the re- 
monstrances of the lientenant-genends, they 
came to a compromise, which was to enjoy the 
supreme command alternately, each for a day, 
When these proceedings were rejiorted at 
Rome, Quintus Servilius, whose wisdom -was 
matured by age and experience, is said to have ■ 
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pmycd to the immortal gods, that the discord sending orders to those at Tusculum to join 
of the tribunes might not prove, as he feared it him, he marched against the enemy, and chose 
might, more dctilmcntal to the commonwedth ground for his camp within two miles, of theirs, 
than it luid done at Yeii j and to have urged XLVII. The negligence and the vanity in- 
his son earnestly to enlist soldiers and prepare spired by success, vvliich were formerly inani- 
arrns, us if he foresaw with certainty some im- fested in the Roman commanders, were now 
pending mislbrtune. Nor was he a hilse pro- transferred to the iBquans. In the first en- 
phet: forimdertheconductof Lucius Sergius, gagement, the dictator having thrown the ene- 
wliose day of command it was, the troops were my’s van into disorder by a charge of the cavaL 
suddcnly utUivked by the iBquans, in disadvan- ry, immediately directed the infantry to advance 
tiigeous ground, adjoining the enemy’s camp ; with speed, and slew one of his own standard 
into which they had been decoyed by vain beai-ers who did not readily obey the order- 
hopes of mastering it; the enemy counterfeit- Such ardour was in consequence displayed by 
ing fear, and having retreated to their rampart the troops, that the JSquans could not support 
Tlsey were driven in great disorder do^ni a de- the shock "of their onset. Vanquished in the 
clhity in the rear, and while they tumbled one field, they fled precipitately to their camp, the 
on another, rather than tied, vast numbers taking of which cost even less time and trouble 
\vere overj)owercd and slain. With difilculty than the battle had done. After the camp had 
tliey definnled the camp for that day ; and on been taken and plundered, the dictator giving 
tile following, the enemy having invested it on up the spoil to the soldiers, the horsemen, who 
H(iverul sides, they abandoned it in sliameful had pursued the enemy in their fiight, returned 
flight through the opposite gate. The generals, with intelligence, that after their defeat all the 
lieutenant-generals, and such part of the body Lavicanians, and a great part of the^JSquans, 
of the army as Ihllowed the colours, took the had retreated to Lavici ; on which the army 
route to Tusculum : the rest dispersingup and was next day conducted thither, and the town, 
down made their way to Rome, by many differ- being invested on every side, was taken by 
ent roads, bringing exaggerated accounts of the storm. The dictator, having led back his vie- 
disaster which had happened. This unfortu- torious army to Rome, resigned his ofiice, on 
nate affair caused the less consternation, because the eighth day after his appointment ; and' the 
It was not unexpected, and because there was senate, seizing the opportunity, before the tri- 
a reinforcement of troops already prepared by bimes of the commons should raise seditions 
the military tribune, to which, in this disorder about the agrarian laws, voted, in full assembly, 
of their affairs, they could look for security, that a colony should be conducted to Lavici, 
By his orders also, after the confusion in the at the same time introducing a proposal for a 
city had been quieted by means of the inferior distribution of its lands. One thousand five 
ma^strates, scouts were instantly despatched j hundred colonists, sent from the city, received 


for intelligence, who brought accounts that the 
generals and the army were at Tusculum, and 


each two acres. During two years after the 
taking of Lavici, [Y. R. 338. B. C. 414?.] in 


that the encfiny had not removed their camp, the first of which Agrippa Menenius Lanatus, 
But wlsat cliietly contributed to raise people’s Lucius Servilius Strucfciis, Publius Lucretius 
spirits was, that, in ]>iirsiiance of a decree of the Tricipitimis, all these a second time, and Spu- 
Kwiate, Qidntus Servilius Priscus was created rius Rutilius Crassus were military tribunes 
dictator, a man whose extensive judgment in with consular power; and in the following, 
public affairs the state had experienced, as well [Y. R. 339. B. C. 41.3.] Aldus Semproniiis 
on many former occasions as in the issue of that Atrantinus a third time, and Marcus Papirius 
campaign ; he alone having, before the misfor- Mugillanus and Spun us Nautius Riitilus both 
tunc happened, expressed app!*ehensioiis of a second time. There was tranquillity with 
claug(*r from the disputes of the tribunes. He respect to affairs abroad, but at home dissen- 
appointed for his master of the horse the tri- sions occasioned by agrarian laws, 
hi, me by whom he had been nominated dictator, XL VIII. The incendiaries of the populace 
his own son, according to some accounts ; but were the Spurii, tribunes of the commons, 
other writers mention Servilius Ahala as mas- Mrecilius a fourth time, and Msetilius a third, 
ter of the horse that year. Then, putting him- both elected in their absence. A very violent 
self at the head of the new raised troops, and contest between the patricians and plebeiaiis 
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was now expected otf the subject of the wticerning ;the sedition which Ma^cilius and 
agrarian laws j for these tribunes had publicly Mastilius were exciting, by the proposal of a 
proposed, that the lands, taken from their largess of most pernicious tendency, the speech- 
enemies, should be distributed in such a man- e# Of the principal patricians ran all in the same 
ner, that every man might have a share. Had strain, each declaring that, for his he 

this proposal passed into a law, the property could neither devise any satisfactoiy mode ot 
of a great part of the nobles would have proceeding, nor could he see a remedy any 
been confiscated ; for scarcely was there any where, unless it were found in the protection ot 
of the public territory, not even the ground on the tribunes. To that oflice the common- 
which the city itself was built, but what wealth, embarrassed with difficulties, in like 
hud betfu ao^juired by aims; all of which manner as a private person in distress, had now 
conscqutnuly must have heen comprehended in recourse for aid : and that it would be highly 
it ; nor could tlie military tribunes, either in honourable to themselves, and to their office, 
the senate, or in the private meetings of the if they showed that tlie tribiineship possessed 
nohlew, devise, in this exigency, any promising not greater power to harass the senate, and ex- 
jdan <*f conduct ; when Appius Claudius, cite discord between the orders of the state, 
grandson of him who luid been decemvir for than to favour ill-designing colleagues.” The 
compiling the laws, being the youngest senator voices of the whole senate were then heard to- 
in the assembly, is sai<l to have told them, that getlicr, ajipeals to the tribunes coming from 
“ he had brought from home, for their use, an every corner of the house ; and, in some time?, 
old scheme, which had been first devised by his silence being obtained, t hose who hail been 
family; — that his great-grandfather Appius prepared through tin; influence of tlie principal 
Claudius had shown the patricians one method nobility gave notice, “that the proposal of a 
of bailing the power of the tribunes, by tbe law, publisbed by their colleagues, wbicli, in 
protests of their colleagues; — that new men the judgment of the senate, tended to the disso- 
werc easily drawn off from their designs by the lution of the commonwealth, they would op- 
intiuence of people of consequence, if they pose with their protests.” The thanks of the 
were addressed in language suited to the times senate were given to tbe protestors : but 
rather tliaii to the dignity of the speakers, the authors of the proposal, having called an 
Their sentiments were ever direuted by their assembly of the people, abused their colleagues 
eircumstances. When they should see that as traitors to the interests of the commons, 
their colleagues who first set the business on and slaves to tbe consulurs ; but, after uttering 
foot bad got the start, and monopolized tbe other hitter invectives against them, droj)ped 
whole credit of it with the commons, so that the prosecution of their scheme, 
there was no room left for them to come in for XL IX. The two perpetual enemies of the 
any sluire, they would, without reluctance, lean Romans would have given them emj)lo)inent 
for support to the cause of the senate, by means during the Ibllowing year, [Y. E. 3U). B. C. 
of which they might conciliate the ia\ our, not 4d2.] in which Publius Cornelius Cossuk, 
only of the principal patricians, but of the Cuius Valerius Fotitus, Quintus Quintius 
whole body.” Every one expressing appioba- Cineinnatus, and Xumerius Fabius Vibulanus, 
tion, and particularly Quintus Servilius Pns- were military tribunes with consular ])o\ver, 
CHS, highly commending the youth for not hav- had not the religious scruples of their leader's 
mg degenerated from the Cluudian nice, a deferred the military operations of the Veien- 
giMieral cliargi' was given, tliat they should gam tians, in consequence of their lands having suf- 
over as many of the college of trihimes as pos- fered severely, principally in the destruction of 
hibic, to enter jirotests. On the break ing up tlieir country-seats, by an inundation of the 
ot the senate, the princijial jiatricians made Tiber. At tbe same time, the yEquans, by 
their applications to the tribunes, and by per- the loss which they had sustained three years 
snasioiiK, admonitions, and assurances that it before, were deterred from affording aid to the 
would be acknowledged as a favour by each of Volani, one of their kindred states. Tliese 
tliem in particular, and also by the whole senate, bad made Inroads on tbe contiguous district, of... 
they prevailed on six to promise their protests. Laviei, and committed liostilities on tlie new 
Accordingly, on tlie day following, Avhen the colony ; in wliich unjust proceeding they Imd 
senate was consulted, as had been i>reconcerted, hoped to have been supported by the concur- 
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rence of yll the JSqmins ; but, beiug forsakion 
by their confederates, they, without perform^ 
ing any action worth mentioning, were stripped, 
ill one slight battle and a siege, both of their 
lands and their city. An attempt made by 
Lucius Sextiiis, plebeian tribune, to procure 
a hnv that a colony should be sent to Voise, in 
like manner as to Lavid, was crushed by 
the protests of his colleagues ; who declared 
openly that they would not suffer any order 
of the commons to be passed, unless it were 
approved by the seriate. Next year [Y. B. 
3‘il. B. C. 4dL] the JEqiians, having re- 
covered Volte, and sent a colony thither, 
.. strengthened the town with additional for- 
tifications, the military tribunes with consu- 
lar power, at Rome, being Cneius Cornelius 
Cossus, Lucius Valerius Potitus, Quintus 
Fabiiis Vibulanus a second time, and Marcus 
Postumius Rcgillensis. The conduct of the 
war with the .35qiians was intrusted to the last- 
mentioned, a man of a depraved mind ; which, 
however, did not appear so much in his ma- 
nagement of the campaign, as in his behaviour 
on gaining success. Having, with great activi- 
ty, levied an army and marched to Volae, after 
breaking the spirits of the jEquans in slight 
engagements, he at length forced his way into 
the place ; where he began a contention with 
his countrymen, instead of the JEquans. For 
having proclaimed, during the assault, that the 
plunder should be given to the soldiers, he 
broke his word on getting possession of the 
town. This, I am inclined to believe, was the 
cause of the displeasure of the army, rather 
than from finding less booty than the tribune 
had represented, and which they could not well 
expect in a new colony, and a town which had 
been sacked a short time before. Their anger 
was farther iullamed on his return to the city, 
(whither he had been summoned by his col- 
leagues, on account of seditions raised by the 
plebeian tribunes,) from an expression w'hich 
he w'as heard to utter in an assembly of the 
people, and which showed great weakness, or 
rather a degree of insanity. On Sextius, the 
plebeian tribune, proposing an agrarian lawq 
and at the same time declaring that he would 
also propose the sending of a colony to Voloe, 
because those men deserved to enjoy the city 
and lands of Vohe, who had gained possession 
of them by tlieir arms, he exclaimed, “ Woe to 
my soldiers, if they are not quiet.” Which 
words gave not greater offence to the assembly, 


than they did soon after to the patricians, when 
they heard them ; and the plebeian tribune, a 
keen man, and not destitute of eloquence, hav- 
ing found among his adversaries this haughty 
temper and ungoverned tongue, which he could 
easily provoke to such expressions as would 
excite indignation, not only against himself, but 
against the whole body and their cause, took 
occasion to draw Postumius more frequently 
into disputes than any other of the military tri- 
bunes. But now, on such a barbarous and in- 
human expression, he remarked, ‘^Do ye hear 
him, citizens 1 denouncing woe to soldiers as 
he would to slaves ? and yet this brute will be 
judged by you more deserving of his high office 
than those who send you into colonies, and en- 
rich you wdth lands and cities ; who provide a 
settlement for your old age ; and who tight, to 
the last, in defence of your interests. Begin 
then to learn why so few undertake your cause. 
What would they have to expect at your hands 7 
posts of honour ? These ye choose to confer 
on your adversaries, rather than on tlie cham- 
pions of the Roman people. Ye murmured 
just now on hearing that man’s words. What 
does that avail ? If ye had an opportunity, this 
moment, of giving your votes, ye would no 
doubt prefer him who denounces woe to you, 
before those who wish to procure establish- 
ments for you, of lands, habitations, and pro- 
■p.erty.’* . . 

L. The words of Postumius being conveyed 
to the soldiers, excited in the camp a much 
higher degree of indignation. Should a frau- 
dulent embezzler of the spoils,” they said, de- 
nounce also woe to the soldiers ?” A general 
and open avowal of their resentment ensuing, 
the qumstor, Publius Sextius, supposing that 
the mutiny might be quashed, by the same vio- 
lence which had given rise to it, sent a lictor 
to one of the most clamorous of the soldiers, 
on which a tumult and scufiie arose, in which 
he received a blow of a stone, which obliged 
him to withdraw from the crowd ; the person 
who had wounded him adding, with a sneer, 
that the quoestor had got what the general had 
threatened to the soldiers.” Postumius being 
sent for, on account of this disturbance, exas- 
perated still farther the general ill-humour, by 
the severity of his inquiries and cruelty of his 
punishments. At last, a crowd being drawm 
together, by the cries of some whom he hai 
ordered to be put to death under a hurdle, be 
gave a loose to his rage, running down from 
' ' ■ 'I ' 
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the tribunal, like a madman, against those who 
interrupted the execution. There the indig- 
jiation of the multitude, increased by the lictors 
clearing the way on all sides, and by the con- 
duct of the centurions, burst out with such 
fury, that the tribune was overwhelmed with 
stones by his own troops. When this deed 
of such a heinous nature was reported at 
Rome, and the military tribunes endeavoured 
to procure a decree of the senate, for an 
inquiry into the death of their colleague, 
the plebeian tribunes interposed their protest. 
But this dispute was a branch of a contest of 
another kind ; for the patricians had been 
seized with a])i)rehc‘nsions that the commons, 
Situated by resentment and dread of the in- 
quiries, would elect military tribunes out of 
their own body 5 therefore they laboured with 
all their might for an election of consuls. The 
plebeian tribunes, not suffering the decree of 
the senate to pass, and also protesting agjunst 
the election of consuls, the alfair wm brought to 
an interregnum. The patricians then obtained 
the victory. » 

lil. Quintus Fabius Vibulanus, interrex, 
pi^iding in the assembly, Marcus Cornelius 
Census and Lucius Furius Medullinus were 
chosen consuls. [Y. R. B. C» 4<I0,] In 
the beginning of their year of office, the senate 
passed a decree, that the tribunes should, with- 
out delay, propose to the commons an inquiry 
into the murder of Postumius, and that the 
commons should appoint wdiomsoevcr they 
should think pro})er to conduct the inquiry. 
The enqdoyment was, by a vote cjf the com- , 
mons, which was aj)proved by the people at 
huge, committed to the consuls; who, not- 
withstanding they proceeded in the business 
with the utmost moderation i^nl lenity, passing 
sentence of punishment only on a few, who, as 
there is good reason to believe, put an end to 
tlieir own lives ; yet could he not ]>revent the 
coffioions from conceiving the highest displea- 
sure, and from observing that “ any constitu- 
tions, enacted for thenr advantage, lay long dor- 
mant and unexecuted; whereas a law passed, 
ill the meantime, consigning their persons and 
lives to forfeiture, was instantly enforced, and 
that with such full effect.” This would have 
been a most seasonable time, after the punish- 
ment of the mutiny, to have soothed their 
minds with such a healing measure as the dis- 
tribution of the tcrritoiy’ of Volie ; as it W'ould 
have diminished their eagerness in the pursuit 


of an agrarian law, which tended to expel the 
patricians from the public lands, the possession 
of which they had unjustly acquked. But as 
matters were managed, the ill-treatment shown 
them, in this very instance, w^as an additional 
source of vexation, as the nobility not only per- 
sisted with obstinacy to retain possession of 
those public lands, but even refused to distribute 
to the commons such as had been lately taken 
from the enemy, wdiich otherwise would, like 
the rest, in a sliort time become the prey of a 
few% This year, the legions w'ere led out by 
the consul Furius against the Volsciaiis, who 
were ravaging the country of the Ilernieians ; 


but not finding the enemy there, they pi-oceeded ^ 


to and took Ferentioum, whither a great mul- 
titude had retreated. The quantity of the spoil 
was less than they had expected, becanst* the 
Volscians, seeing small hopes of holding out, 
had eanied off their elfects by night, and aban- 
doned tbe towm ; w'hich, being left almost with- 
out an inhabitant, fell next day into the hands 
of the Romans. The lands w’ere given to the 
Hernicians. 

LII. That year, through the moderation of ^ 
the tribunes, passed in domestic quiet ; [ Y. R, J 
31<3. B. C. 4*09.] but the succeeding one, *1 
W'herein Quintus Fabius Ambiistus and Caius 
Furius Faciliis w’ere consuls, w’as ushered in ! 
wdth the turbulent operations of Lucius Iciiius, 
a plebeian tribune. Whilst in the very begin- 
ning of the year, he w-as employed in exciting 
sedition by the publication of agrarian laws, as | 
if that w'cre a task incumbent on bis name and 
family, a pestilence broke out, more alarming, 
however, than deaflly, which diverted men’s 
thoughts from the forum, and political disputes, 
to their owm houses, and the care of their per- 
sonal safety. It is believed that the disorder "H 
was loss fatal, in its effects, than the sedition 
would have'! proved, the state btdng delivered, 
from it, wdth the loss of very few lives, though 
the sickness had been exceedingly g<?neral. 

This year (Y. R. 344. B. C. 408”] of pe&ti- f 
lenee was succeeded by one of scarcity, ow’ing 
to the neglect of agrimiitiire, usual in such 
cases. Marcus Fapiriiis Atratiiiiis and Cains ? 
Nauticus Until us w’crc consuls. Famine would 
now have produced more dismal effects than tlie 
pest, had not a supply been procured to the 
market by dospatcliing envoys round all tiio..^ 
nations bordering on the Tuscan sea, and on ^ 
the Tiber, to purchase corn. The Samnites, 
who wx^re then in possession of Capua and Cu ; 
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Y. R. 846,] 

mai, ill a bauglity manner proliibitcd them from 
trading there : they met, however, with a dif- 
ferent reception from the tyrants of Sicily, wdio 
kindly afforded every assistaiice. The lai^gest 
supplies were brought dowm by the Tiber, 
through the very active zeal of the Etrurians. 
In consequence of the sickness, the consuls 
were at a loss for men to transact the business 
of the nation, so that not finding more than one 
senator for each embassy, they were obliged to 
join to it two knights. Except from the sick- 
ness and the scarcity, there happened nothing 
during those two years, either at home or 
abroad, to give them any trouble. But no 
sooner did those causes of uneasiness disap- 
pear, than all the evils which had hitherto so 
frequently distressed the state, started up to- 
gether, intestine discord and foreign wax*s. 

LIII. In the succeeding consulate of Ma- 
mercus uEmilius and Gains Valerius Potitus, 
[Y. R. 345. B. C. 407.] the jSEquans made 
preparations for war ; and the Volscians, 
though they took not arms by public authority, 
supplied them with volunteers who served for 
pay. On the report of hostilities having been 
committed by them, for they had now marched 
out into the territories of the Ijatines and 
Heniicians, Valerius the consul began to en- 
list troops, whilst Marcus Maenius, a plebeian 
tribune, who was pushing forward an agrarian 
law, obstruct^ the levies ; and as the people 
were secure of the support of the tribune, no 
one, who did not choose it, took the military 
oath, — when on a sudden, news arrived that 
the citadel of Carventa had been seized by the 
enemy. The disgrace incurred by this event, 
while it served the senate as a ground of severe 
reproaches against Moenius, afforded at the 
same time to the other tribunes, who had been 
already pre-engaged, to protest against the 
agrarian law, a more justifiable pretext for 
acting in opposition to their colleague. Where- 
fore, after the business had been protracted to 
a great length, by wrangling disputes, the con- 
suls appealing to gods and men, maintained 
that whatever losses or disgrace had already 
been, or was likely to be suffered, from the 
enemy, the blame of all was to he imputed to 
Maenius, who hindered the levies ; Maenius', 
on the other hand, exclaiming, that if the 
, unjust occupiers would resign the possession 
of the public lands, he would give no delay to 
the levies. On this, the nine tribunes inter- 
posed, by a decree, and put an end to the 
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contest, proclaiming as the determination of 
their college, that “ they would, for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the levy, in opposition to 
the protest of their colleague, support Cains 
Valerius in inflicting fines and other penalties 
on such as should refuse to enlist.” Armed 
with this decree, the consul ordered a few, 
who appealed to the tribune, to be taken into 
custody; at which, the rest, being terrified, 
took the military oath. The troops were led 
to the citadel of Carventa, and though mutual 
dislike prevailed between them and the consul, 
yet, as soon as they arrived at the spot, they 
retook the citadel with great spirit, driving out 
the troops which defended it. Numbers hav- 
ing carelessly straggled from the garrison, in 
search of plunder, had left the place so exposed 
as to be attacked with success. The booty 
was there considerable ; because the whole of 
what they collected, in their continual depre- 
dations, had been stored up in the citadel, as a 
place of safety. This the consul ordered the 
quaestors to sell by auction, and to carry the 
produce into the treasury, declaring that when 
the soldiers should appear not to have a desire 
to decline the service, they should then share 
in the spoil. This so much increased the 
anger of the people and soldiers against the 
consul, that when, in pursuance of a decree of 
the senate, he, entered the city in ovation, in 
the couplets of rude verses, thrown out with 
military license, and in which he was reflected 
on with severity, the name of Maenius was 
extolled with praises, and on every mention of 
the tribune the attachment of the surrounding 
populace manifested itself in expressions of ap- 
probation and applause, which vied with the 
commendations of the soldiers. This cir- 
cumstance? in regard to the tribune, more than 
the wanton raillery of the soldiers against the 
consul, and which %vas in some measure custo- 
mary, gave great uneasiness to the senate ; so 
that, not doubting but Msenius would be 
honoured with a place among the military tri- 
bunes, if he were to be a candidate, they put 
it out of his reach by appointing an election or 
consuls. 

LIV. The consuls elected were Cneius 
Cornelius Cossus and Lucius Furius Medul- 
linus a second time. [Y, B. 346. B. C. 406.] 
The commons were never more highly dis- 
pleased than now, at not being allowed to elect 
tribunes. At the normnation of quaestor^, 
they discovered this displeasure, and at the 
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same time took their revenge by raising, for 
the first time, plebeians to their place ! of the 
four appointed, Cmso Fabius Ambustus was 
the only patrician ; the three plebeians, Quin- 
tus Silius, Publius A^lius, and Publius Pupius 
being preferred before young men of the most 
illustrious families. That the people exerted 
this freedom, in giving their suffrages, was 
owing, I find, to the Idlii, out of which 
family, the most hostile of any to the patri- 
cians, three were chosen tribunes for that year ; 
who, after flattering the multitude with the 
prospect of various and great designs to be 
achieved, and thereby exciting their most 
ardent expectations, ^affirmed that they would 
not stir a step, unless the nation would, at least 
in the election of qusestors, the only one which 
the senate had left open to both patricians 
and plebeians, show a jiroper degree of spirit 
for the accomplishment of what they had long 
wished for, and what the laws had put in their 
power. The commons, therefore, considered 
this as an important victory, and estimated the 
qumstorship in its present state, according 
to the intrinsic value of the office itself, but as 
it appeared to lay ope^ to new men an access 
to the consulship and iie honours of a triumph. 
On the other hand, the patricians expressed 
great indignation at the prospect of the posts of 
honour not only being shared with others, but 
perhaps lost to themselves, affirming that, *• if 
things were to remain in that state, it would 
be folly to educate children, who, being ex- 
cluded from the station of their ancestors, and 
seeing such in possession of their rightful hon- 
ours, would be left without command or power 
in the character of Salii or Flamens, with no 
other employment than that of offering sacri- 
fices for the people.” The mirids of both par- 
ties became highly irritated, while the commons 
assumed new courage, in having acquired three 
leaders of the jmpiilar I'uuse, of most distin- 
guihhcd reputation. The senate, seeing that 
every election wherein the commons had liberty 
of chuohing out of both parties, would prove in 
the issue like that of the qmestors, were earnest 
for tlie naining of consuls, which was not yet 
laid open to them. On the other hand, the 
Icilii insisted that military tribunes should be 
elected, and some posts of dignity be at length 
imparted to the commons. 

LV. The consuls had no business on their 
hands, by an opposition to w'hich they could 
extort a compliance to their wishes : when at a 
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moment surprisingly seasonable for their pur- 
pose, news was brought that the Volscians and 
il5quans had marched beyond their own fron- 
tiers, to 'ravage the lands of the Latines and 
I-Iemicians. But when the consuls began to •>. 
levy troops, the tribunes exerted themselves 
strenuously to hinder it ; affirming that this 
was an advantageous opportunity, presented by 
fortune to them and to the commons. There 
were three of them all men of the most active 
talents, and considerable families among the 
plebeians. Two of these chose each a consul, 
whose motions he was to watch witli unremit- 
ting assiduity 5 the third bad the charge as- 
signed him, of Hometimes restraining, some- ^ 
times spiriting up the commons by his ha- 
rangues. Thus the consuls could not accomplish 
the levy, nor the tribunes the election vrhich they 
hud planned. After some time expresses ar- 
rived that the iF.quans had attacked the citadel 
of (’urventu, while the soldiers of the garrison 
were straggling abroad in seartdi of plunder, 
and had put to death the few who were left to 
guard it : that several were slain as they were 
hastily returning to the citadel, with others who 
were dispersed through the country. This in- 
cident, while it prejudiced the state, added 
force to the project of the tribunes. For, 
though assailed by eveiy argument to induce 
them to desist, at least in the present situation 
of affairs, from obstructing the business of the 
war, they would not give w'ay either to the 
storm which threatened the public, or to the 
torrent of displeasure to which themselves 
were exposeei ; and, at length, carried their 
point, that the senate should pass a decree for 
the election of military tribunes. This, how- 
ever, was accompanied with an express stipu- 
lation, that no person should be admitted as a 
candidate who was in that year a plebeian tri- 
bune ; and that no plebeian tribune should be 
re-chosen for the year following : the senate in 
this, pointing undoubtedly at the Icilii, whom 
they suspected of aiming at tlie consular tribune- 
ship. After this, the levy and other prepara- 
tions for war, went forward, with the general 
' concurrence of all ranks. The diversity of the 
accounts given by writers renders it nneertain, 
whether the two consuls marched to the citadel 
of Carventa, or whether one remained at home 
to hold the elections ; but those facts in which ^ 
they do not disagree we may receive as cer- , ^ 
tain; that, after having carried on the attack 
for a long time, without effect, the army retired 


from that citadel; tliat, by tbe same army, 
Yerrugo, in the country of the Volscians, was 
retaken, great devastation made, and immense 
booty captured, in the territories both of the 
^quans and Volscians. 

LYI. At Rome, [Y. R. 34-7. B. C. 405.] 
as the commons gained the victory, so far as to 
procure the kind of election which they pre- 
ferred, so in the issue of it, the patricians were 
victorious : for, contrary to the expectation of all, 
three patricians were chosen military tribunes 
with consular power ; Caius Julius lulus, 
Publius Cornelius Cossus, and Caius Senrili- 
us Ahala. It is said that an artifice was prac- 
tised by the patricians on the occasion, and the 
Icllii charged them with it at the time ; that 
by intermixing a number of unworthy candi- 
dates with the deserving, they turned away the 
people’s thoughts from the plebeian candidates. 
The disgust was excited by the remarkable 
meanness of some of the number. Information 
Wiis now received that the Volscians and 
iEquans, actuated by hopes, from having been 
able to keep possession of the citadel of Car- 
venta, or by anger, for the loss of the garrison 
of Verrugo, had in conjunction commenced 
hostilities, with the utmost force which they 
could muster, and that the Antians were the 
chief promoters of this measure ; for that 
their ambassadors had gone about among 
both those states, upbraiding their spiritless 
conduct, saying that they had the year before 
lain hid behind walls, and suffered the Romans | 
to carry their depredations through every part 
of tbe country, mid the garrison of V errugo to 
be overpowered. That now, armed troops, as 
well as colonies, u-ere sent into their terri- 
tories; and that the Romans not only kept 
possession of their property, and distributed it 
among themselves, but even made px'esents of ' 
a part of it to the Hernicians of Terentinum, 
a district of which they had been stripped, 
Reo})le’s minds being inflamed by these repre- 
sentations of the envoys, great numbers of the 
young men were enlisted. Thus the youth of 
all the several nations were drawn together to 
Antium, and there pitching their camp, they 
waited the attack. These, violent proceedings 
being reported at Rome,' and cxiiggerated be- 
yond the truth, the senate instantly ordered a 
dictator to be nominated, their ultimate resctece 
in all perilous conjunctures. We are told that 
this measure gave great offence to Julius and 
Cornelius, and was not accomplished without 
Much ill temper in others. The principal pa- 


tricians, after many fruitless complaints against 
the military tribunes, for refusing to be directed 
by tbe senate, at last went so far, us to appeal 
to the tribunes of the commons, reprevsenting, 
that compulsory measures had been used by 
that body even to consuls in a similar case. 
The plebeian tribunes, overjoyed at this dissen- 
sion among the patricians, made answer, that 
"there was no support to be expected from 
persons w^ho were not accounted in the num- 
ber of citizens, and scarcely of the human race. 
If at any time the posts of honour should 
cease to be confined to one party, and the peo- 
ple should be admitted to a share in the admi- 
nistration of government^ they woukl then 
exert their endeavours to prevent the decrees 
of the senate being invalidated by any arrogance 
of magistrates. Until then, the patricians, 
who were under no restraint in respect to the 
laws, might by themselves manage the tribuni- 
tian office along with the rest.” 

LVII. This connection, at a most unsea« 
sonable time, and when they had on their 
hands a war of such importance, occupied every 
one’s thoughts ; until at length, after Julius and 
Cornelius had for a long time descanted, by 
turns, on the injustice done them in snatching 
out of their hands the honourable employment 
intrusted to them by the .people, (they being 
sufficiently qualified to conduct the war,) Ser- 
vilius Ahala, one of the” military tribimes, said, 
that "he had kept silence so long, not because 
he was in doubt as to the part he ought to 
take ; for what good citizen would consider his 
own emolument, rather than that of the pub- 
lic ? but because he wished that his colleagues 
would, of their own accord, yield to the au- 
thority of the senate, rather than let snppHca- 
tions be made to the college of tribunes, for 
support against them. That notwithstanding 
what had passed, if the situation of affairs 
would allow it, he would still give them time 
to recede from an opinion, too obstinately 
maintained. But as the exigencies of war 
would not wait on the counsels of men, he 
would prefer the interest of the commonwegjth 
to the regal'd of his associates ; and if the se- 
nate continued in the same sentiments, he 
would, on the following night, nominate a dic- 
tator ; and if any person protested ^ against the 
senate passing a decree, he would consider a 

1 Many circumstances might prevent the senate’? 
passing a decree j in such cases the opinion of tbe mii- 
jority was recorded,, ,and was called senaUts 
It might be referredtp, the pc<iple for confirmation, ' 
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vote of that body as sufficient iiiitbority.” By 
this conduct, having-, deservedly, ohtfimed the 
praises and coiitinuance of idl, Jifter he had 
jioiuinated Publius Conielius dictator, he 
luffiKself appointed by him master of the horse, and 
aifordedan example to such as observed his case, 
and that of his collefigues, that honours and pub- 
lic favour sometimes offer themselves the more 
readily to those who show no ambitionfor them. 
The war produced no memomhle event. In 
one battle, and that gained without diffi- 
culty, the enemy were vanquished at Antium. 
The victorious army laid the hinds of the ¥ol~ 
scians entirely waste. Their fort, at the lake 
Fuciaus, was taken by storm, and in it three 
thousand men made prisoners j the rest of the 
Volscians were driven into the towns, without 
making any attempt to defend the country. 
The dictator having conducted the war in Buch 
a manner as showed only that he was not neg- 
ligent of fortune’s favours, retunied to the dty 
with a greater share of success than of gloiy, 
and resigned his office. The military tribunes, 
without making any mention of an election of 
consuls, I suppose through pique for the a|>- 
pointrnent of a dictator, issued n proclamation 
for the choosing of military tribunes. The 
perplexity of the patricians became now greater 
than ever, when they ^w their cause betrayed 
by men of tlieir own order. In like manner, 
therefore, as they’ had done the year before, they 
»et up as candidates the most unworthy of the 
plebeians, thus creating a disgust against all of 
thes(?, even the deserving ; and then, by en- 
gaging those })atrici;ms who were most eminent- 
ly distinguished by the splendour of their 
chariwjter, and by their inteiust, to stand forth 
as candidates, they secured cv^cry one of the 
places, according to their wish. There were 
four military tribunes elected, [Y. B. 34-8. B. 
C. 404, ] all of whom had already served, Lucius 
P’lirius JMeduUiiius, Cuius Valerius Potitus, 
Numerius h’abius Vibiilanus, and Cains Ser- 
vilius Ahalu; the hist biiiig continued in office, 
by re-election, as well on account of his other 
deserts, as in consequence of the popularity 
which he had recently acquired by his .singular 
moderation. 

LVIIL In that year, the term of the trace 
with the Veientiun nation being expired, am- 
bassadors and heralds W’ere employed to make 
a demand of satisfaction for injuries, who, on 
coming to the frontiers, were met by an em- 
bassy from the Veieiitians. These requested 
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that the others would not proceed to Veii, un- 
til they should drst hav^e access to the Roman 
senate. From the senate they obtained, that, 
in consideration of the Veientians being dis- 
tressed by intestine dissensions, satisfaction 
should not he demanded : so far were they 
from seeking, in the troubles of otbers, an oc- 
casion of advancing their own interests. In 
another quarter, and in the country^ of the Vol- 
scians, a disaster was felt in the garrison at 
Vemigo being lost. On which occasion so 
much depended on time, that though the troops 
besieged thei'c by the 'V^olsciaiis had requested 
assistance, and might hav-e been succoured, if 
expedition hud been used, the army sent to their 
relief came ouly in time to destroy the enemy, 
who, just after putting the gamson to the 
sword, were dispiTsed in search of plunder. 
This dilatoriness was not to be iinput(-‘d to the 
tribunes, so much as to the senate ; who, be- 
cause they were told that a very vigorous resis- 
tance was made, never considered, that there 
are certain limits to human strength, beyond 
which no degree of brav’ery can proceed. These 
very gjillant soldiers, however, were not with- 
out revenge, l)otli before and after their death. 
In the following year [ Y. R. 349. JB. C. 403.] 
Publius and Cneius Cornelius Cossus, Nume- 
rius Fabius Ambustus, and Lucius Valerius 
Fotitiis being military tribunes -with consular 
power, war was commenced against the Veien- 
tians, in resentment of an insolent answer of 
their senate ; who, when the ambassadors de- 
manded satisfaction, ordered them to be told, 
that if they did not speedily quit the cityq they 
would giv’e them the satisfaction which I^ai’s 
Tolimmius had given. The Homan senate 
being highly offended at this, decreed, that the 
military tribunes should, as early as possible, 
propose to tbe pcoide the proclaiming 'vvtir 
agjiinst the Veientian.s’. As soon as that pro- 
posal was made public, the young men openly 
exj>ressed their discontent. The war «wdth 
the Volscians,” they said, was not yet at an 
end j it was not long since two garrisons were 
utterly destroyed, and one of the forts -was -with 
difficulty retained. Not a year passed, in which 
they were not obliged to meet an enemy in the 
held, and, as if these fatigues w^re thought too 
trifling, a new wm* was now set on foot against 
a neighbouring, and most powerful nation, who 
would soon X'oiise all Etruria to arms.” These 
discontents, first suggested by themselves, were 
farther aggravated by the plebeian tribunes 


wlio affirmed, that *'tlie war of greatest mo- 
ment subsisting, was that between the patricians 
and plebeians. That the latter were designed- 
ly harassed by military service, and exposed 
to the destructive weapons of enemies. They 
were kept at a distance from the city, and 
in a state of banishment, lest, should they 
enjoy rest at home, they might turn their 
thoughts towards liberty, and the establishment 
of colonies, and form plans, either for obtain- 
ing possession of the public lands, or assert- 
ing their right of giving their suffrages with 
freedom,” Then taking hold of the veterans, 
they recounted the years wdiich each of them 
had served, their wounds and scars, asking, 
where was there room on their bodies to re- 
ceive new wounds ? what cpiantity of blood had 
they remaining which could be shed for the 
commonwealth.” As they had by these insi- 
imations and remarks, thrown out in public 
assemblies, rendered the commons averse from 
the war, the deteimination on the proposition 
was adjourned, because it was manifest, that if 
it came before tliem, during the present ill-hu- 
mour, it would certainly be rejected. 

LIX. It was resolved, that, in tbe mean- 
time, the military tribunes should lead an ar- 
my into the territories of the Volscians. 
Cneius Cornelius alone was left at Rome. 
The three tribunes, finding that the Volscians 
had not any where formed a camp, and 
that they were resolved not to hazard a 
battle, divided their forces into three parts, 
and set out towards different quarters to waste 
the enemy’s country. Viderius directed his 
march to Antium, Cornelius to Ecetra, and 
wherever they came, they made extensive de- 
predations both on the lands and houses, in 
order to separate the troops of the Volscians. 
Fabius marched, without jfiundering, to attack 
Anxiir, which ww the principal object in view, 
Anxur is a city wdiich we now call Tarracinae, 
situated on a deeli\ity adjoining a morass. On 
tins side, Fabius made a feint of attacking it, 
but sent round four cohorts under Cains Ser- 
vilius Ahala, who, liavdng seized on an emi- 
nence which commands the city, assailed the 
walls, with great shouting and tumult, and 
where there was no guard to defend them. 
Those, who -were employed in protecting the 
low'er part of the city against Fabius, being 
stunned and in amazement at this tumult, gave 
him an opportunity of applying the scaling 
ladders. Every place w'as quickly filled with 


the Romans, and a dreadful slaughter continu- 
ed a longtime without distinction of those who 
fied and those who made resistance, of the 
armed or unarmed. The vanquished therefore 
were under the necessity of fighting, there 
being no hope for siich as retired, until an or- 
der was suddenly proclaimed, that no one 
should be injured except those wffio were in 
arms, which induced all the surviving multi- 
tude instantly to surrender. Of these, there 
were taken alive, to the number of two thous- 
and five hundred. Fabius w'Oiild not suffer his 
soldiers to meddle with the spoil, until his col- 
leagues arrived, saying, that those armies had 
also a part in the tiiking of Anxur, who Ixad 
diverted the other troops of the Volscians from 
the defence of the place. On their arrival, 
the three armies jjlundered the city, which a 
long course of prosperity had filled with opu- 
lence ; and this liberality of the commanders 
first began to reconcile the commons to the 
patricians : which end was soon after promot- 
ed ; for the principal nobility, with a generosi- 
ty towards the multitude the most seasonable 
that ever was shown, procured a decree of the 
senate, and before such a scheme could be 
mentioned by the tribunes or commons, that 
the soldiers should Tcceive pay out of the pub- 
lic treasury,^ whereas hlth^^to every one had. 
served at his own expense- . i 

ZiX. No measure we are told, was ever re- 
ceived by the coironons with such transports of 
joy : they ran in crowds to the senate-house, 
caught the hands of the senators as they came 
out, declaring that they were fathers in reality, 
and acknowledging that their conduct had been 
such, that every man, whilst he had any shai'e 
of strength remaining, would risk his person 
and property, in the cause of a country so li- 
])erfd to its citizens. Whilst they were de- 
lighted with the comfortable prospect of their 
private sxibstance, at all events resting unim- 
paired, during such time as they should be con- 
signed over to tbe commonwealth, and employ- 
ed in its service, their joy received a manifold 
addition, and their gratitude was raised to a 
higher pitch, from the consideration that 
this had been a voluntary grant, having never 
been agitated by the tribunes, nor attempted 


1 The foot soldiers only. The horse did not receiyea* 
pay until three years after. The pay of a foot soldier, 
in the time of the second punie w-ar, was three wear, 
too small, if they had not received an allowance of com 
fttu’ eometimos of clothes. 
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to "be gained "by any requisitions of their own. 
The plebeian tribunes, alone, partook not of 
the general satisfaction and harmony diilused 
through every rank, but averred, that «this 
would not prove such matter of joy, nor so hon- 
ourable to the patricians, as they themselves 
imagined. That the plan appeared better on 
the first view, than it would prove on experience. 
For how could that money be procured unless 
by imposing a tax on the people ? They were 
generous to some, therefore, at other’s expense. 
Besides, even though tliis should be borne, 
those who had served out their time in the ar- 
my would never endure that their successors 
should be retained on better terms than they 
themselves had been; and that they should 
beai’ the expense first of then own service and 
then of that of others.” These arguments had | 
an effect on great numbers of the commons. 
At last, on the jJiiblicafion of the decree for 
levying the tax, the tribunes went so far, as, on 
their part, to give piiblit^ notice, that they 
would give protection to any person who should 
refuse his proportion of the tax for payment to 
the soldiers. The patricians persisted in sup- 
port of a matter so happily begun. They first 
of all paid in their own assessment j and there 
bdng no silver coined at that time, some of - 
them conveying their weighed brass to the 
treasuiy in waggons, gave a pompous appeai^- 
ance to their payments. This being done by 
the senate with the strictest punctuality, and 
according to their rated jdoperties, the princi- 
pal plebeians, euiineeted in friendship with the 
nobility, in pursuance of a jilan laid down, be- 
gan to pa)’- j and, when tlie populaise saw these 
highly commended by the })atrieiuns, and also 
respected as good citizens by those of military 
age, scorning the support of the tribunes, they 
began at once to vie with (‘ach other in paying 
the tax. The law being tlien passed for de- 
claring war against the Veieutiaus,a numerous 
army, composed clu efly of volunteers, followed 
the new military tribunes, with consular powei', 
to l^'eii. 

LXJ. These tJ'ibiuK?s were Titus Quintius 
Capitoliruis, Publius Quintius Cincinnatus, 
Cains Julius lulus a second time, Auliis Man- 
lius, Lucius Furius Medullinus a second time, 
and Manius .^milius Mamercinus. [Y, K. 
350. B. C. 40*2.] By these Veii was first in- 
rested. A little before thisS siege began, a full 
meeting of the Etrurians being held at the 
temple of Voltumna, the question wdiether the 
Veienuans should be supported by the joint 
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conciurence of the whole confederacy, was left 
imdccided. During the -Ibllowing year the 
siege was prosecuted with less vigour, because 
some of the tribunes and their troops were 
called away to oppose the Volscians. The 
militaiy tribunes, with consular power, of this 
year -were, Cuius Viderius Potitus a third time, 
Manius Sergius Fidenas, Publius Cornelius 
Blahiginensis, Cneiiis Cornelius Cossus, (.'aiso 
Fabius Ambustiis, Spiirius Nautius Kutilus, a 
second time. [Y, R. 351. B. C. 40 L] A 
pitched battle was fought with the Volscians, 
between Ferentinum and Bcetra, in which the 
Romans had tlie advantage. Siege -was then 
laid by the tribunes to Artena, a town of the 
Volscians. After some time, the enemy hav- 
ing attempted a sally, and being driven back 
into the town, the besiegers got an o}>portunity 
of forcing their way in, and made themselves 
masters of eveay place, cxce]>t tlie citadel. 
This fortress was naturally very strong, and a 
body of armed men had tlirown themselves 
into it. Under its walls great numbers were 
skin and made pri.suners. The citadel was 
then besieged, but it neitber could be taken by 
storm, beciiuse it had a garrison sufficient for 
the size of the place, nor did it afibrd any hope 
^ of a surrender, because, before the city ’tvas 
taken, all the public stores of corn had been 
conveyed thither j so that the Romans would 
have grown weary of the attempt, and retired, 
had not the fortress been betrayed to them by 
a slave. He gave admittance, through a place 
of diilicult access, to some soldiers, who made 
themselves masters of it ; and wliilo they were 
employed in killing the guards, the rest of tlie 
multitude, losing all courage at the sight of 
tills unexpected attack, laid down their arms. 
After demolishing both the citadel and city of 
I Artena, the legions were led back from the 
I eoimtry of the \’blscians, and the whole jmwer 
of Rome turned against Veii. I’lie traitor 
received as a reward, besides his liberty, the 
pi’operty of two families, and was culled Ser- 
vius Homanus. Some are of opinion, that 
Artena belonged to the "I'cientians, not to the 
Volscians : a mistake occasioned by there 
having been once a town of that name between 
Caere and Veii. But that town the Roman 
kings demolished ; it was the property of the 
Caeritians, not of the Veientians j this other 
of the same name, the destniction of which 
we have related, was in the country of the 
Volscians. 
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On occasion of the siege of Veii, winter lints erected for the troops j on account of which, being a new plan, the 
tribunes of the people endeavour to excite discontent, complaining that no repose is given to the soldiers, even 
in winter. The cavalry, for tlie first time, serve on horses of their own. Veii, after a siege of ten years, taken 
by Furius Camillas, dictator. In the character of military tribune, he lays siege to Falisei; sends back the 
children of the enemy, who were betrayed into his hands j being charged ivith criminal conduct, goes into, exile. 
The Setionian Gauls lay siege to Clusium. Roman ambassadors, sent to mediate peace, take part with the 
Clusians ; provoked at which, tlie Gauls march directly against Rome, and, after routit^g the Romans at the 
Allia, take possession of the whole city, except the Capitol. Having eeaied the Capitol in the night, they are 
discovered by the cackling of geese, and repulsed, principally by the exertions of Marcus Manlius. The Romans, 
compelled by famine, agree to ransom themselves. Wliile they are weighing the gold, Carnillus arrives with 
an array beats off the Gauls, and destroys their army. He prevents the design of moving to Veii. 


1. Peace now subsisted in all other quarters ; 
[Y. R. 352. B. C. 400.] but the Romans and 
Veientians were still in arms, and di^Iayed 
such violent rancour and animosity as madi| it 
evident that utter destniction would be the' fate 
of the party vanquished. The election of ma- 
gistrates in the two states was conducted in 
very different methods. The Romans aug-^ 
mented the number of their military tribunes 
with consular power, electing eight, a number 
greater than had hitherto been known. These 
were Muiiiiis il'bnilius Mamercinus a second 
time, Lucius Valerius Potitus a third time, 
Appius Claudius Crassus, Marcus Quintilius 
Varus, Luciu.s Julius lulus, Marcus Postu- 
mius, Marcus Fiirius Camilliis, Marcus Postu- 
inius Aibiims. The Veientians, on the other 
hand, disgusted at the annual intrigues of can- 
didates, which were sometimes the cause of j 
violent dissensions, elected a king. This step 
gave great oifence to all the states of Etruria, 
as, besides their abhorrence of kingly govern- 
ment, they held the person elected in no less 
detestation. He, out of the insolence of wealth, 
and the aiTogance of his temper, had, before this, 
rendered himself obnoxious to the nation, by 
violently breaking off the performance of cer- 
tain annual games, the omission of which was 


deemed an impiety : for, instigated by pique, 
because another candidate for the office of priest 
had been preferred before him, by tlie suffrages 
of the twelve states, in ;the- middle of the 
solemnity, he abruptly tmrried away the per- 
formers, of whom a great part were his slaves. 
That nation, therefore, devoted beyond all 
others to religious performances, the more so, 
because they excelled in the conduct of them, 
passed a decree, by which all aid was refused to 
the Veientians, so long as they should continue 
under the goveniment of a king. At Veii, all 
mention of this decree was suppressed by peo- 
ple’s dread of tbc king, who would have treated 
any person, reported to have mentioned such a 
matter, as a leader of .sedition, not as the author 
of an idle rumour. Although the Romans 
received intelligence that all was quiet in 
Etnuia, yet, being also informed that this busi- 
ness was again agitated in every one of their 
meetings, they formed and strengthened their 
fortifications in such a manner as gave them 
security on both sides. Some they raised on 
the part next the town, against the irruptions of 
the townsmen j others on the side opposite Eti*u- 
ria, so as to guard against any auxiliaries which 
might come from thence. 

11. The Homan generals, conceiving greater 
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hopes from a blochac^r, than from an assault, 
resolved to carry on their operations during the 
whole winter j and accordingly they began to 
erect huts, a proceeding quite new to Roman 
soldiers. As soon as an account of this was 
brought to the plebeian tribunes, who for along 
time past found no pretext for starting new dis- 
turbances, they flew out to meet the people in 
assembly, and laboured to inflame the minds of 
the commons, asserting, that “ this was the 
purpose for which pay for the soldiery had been 
established ; nor had they been so blind, as not ; 
to sec, that such a present from their enemies 
was tainted with poison. That the liberty of 
the commons had been sold ; their young men 
carried away withotit hope of return, exposed 
to the severity of winter, excluded from their 
houses and family a&irs. What did they sup- 
pose was the reason for keeping the troops on 
duty without intennission ? They would find 
it, in fact, to be no other than the apprehen- 
sion, lest, in case of the attendance of those 
youths, in whom the whole strength of the com- 
mons consisted, some steps might be taken to- 
wards promoting their interests. Besides, the 
were more harassed, and subjected to 
g|®et hardships than the Veientians, For 
the latter passed the winter under their own 
toofs, having their city secared by strong walls, 
and its natural situation j while the Roman sol- 
diers, in the midst of labour and toils, lay per- 
iling in tents, overwhelmed by snow and frost j 
never laying their arms out of their hands even 
in that severe season, which had ever given a 
respite to all wars either on land or sea. Nei- 
ther kings nor consuls, overbearing as they 
were, before the institution of the tribunitian 
office; nor the stern government of a dictator; 
nor the arbitrary decemvirs ; ever imposed such 
a pain as this of unremitting military service. 
Yet military tribunes assumed that degree of 
kingly power over the commons of Rome. 
What would have been the behaviour of those 
men, in the office of consul or dictator, who 
have exhibited a picture of proconsular power 
in colours of such harshness and cruelty ? but 
this was no worse than what the people deserv- 
ed. Among eight military tribunes, they did 
not give room to one plebeian. Till of late, 
the patricians used to find the utmost difficulty 
in filling up three places j but now they march 
in files, eight deep, to take possession of the 
posts of government ; and even in such a crowd, 
no plebeian is found intermixed, who, if he 


served no other purpose, might remind his col- 
leagues, that the army was composed not of 
slaves but of freemen ; of citizens who ought 
to be brought home, at least in winter, to their 
habitations, and the comforts of their own 
roofs, and allowed, at some time of the year, 
to visit their parents, children, and wives ; to 
exercise the rights of Romans, and to take a 
part in the election of magistrates.” While 
they exclaimed in these, and such like terms, 
they were not unequally matched in an oppo- 
, nent, Appius Claudius, who had been left at 
home, by his colleagues, for the purpose of re- 
pressing the turbulent schemes of the tribunes ; 
a man trained, from his youth, in contentions 
with the plebeians ; wbo, some years before, 
had recommended, as has been mentioned, the 
disuniting the power of the tribunes by the 
protests of their colleagues. 

III. Endowed by nature with good abilities, 
and possessed also of experience, from long 
practice, he spoke on this occasion in the fol- 
lowing manner : If it ever was a matter of 
doubt, citizens, whether the motives which led 
the plebeian tribunes to foment sedition, on 
every occasion, regarded your interests or their 
own, l am confident that, in the course of this 
year, every such doubt must have vanished ; and 
while I rejoice at your being at length unde- 
ceived in respect of a mistake of long continu- 
ance, I caimot at the same time refrain from 
congratulating you, and on your account the 
commonwealth, that the delusion has been re- 
moved by a train of prosperous events, rather 
than by any other means. Is there a person 
living, who is not convinced that the plebeian 
tribunes were never so highly displeased and 
provoked by any instance of the ill treatment 
felt by you, if any such ever really existed, as 
by the generosity of the patricians towards the 
commons, in establishing pay for the army? 
What other event do ye think they either dread- 
ed then with so much anxiery, or wish so ar- 
dently at present to obviate, as an union be- 
tween the orders, which in their opinion would 
prove the subversion of the tribunitian power ? 
Thus, in fact, as labourers in the field of ini- 
quity, they are at a loss for employment ; and 
even wish, that there may be always some dis- 
eased part in the commonwealth, for the cure 
of which they may be employed by you. For 
whether tribunes, are ye at present defending 
the commons, or making an attock on them ? 
Whether are ye adversaries of the soldiery, or 
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patrons of tlieir cause ? Perhaps ye will say 
thus, whatever the patricians do, we disapprove, 
whether it be favourable or prejudicial to the 
commons; and, just as masters forbid their 
slaves to have any dealings 'with those. belong- 
ing to others, and think proper to cut off the 
commerce between them either of kindness or 
unkindness, ye, in like manner, interdict us, 
the patricians, from all intercourse with the 
commons ; lest by our civility and generosity 
we should challenge their regard, and they be- 
come obedient and drilling to ibe directed as 
we might see best. Would it not much better 
become you, if ye had any of the sentiments, 
or feelings, I say not, of fellow citizens, but 
of human beings, rather to fiivoiir, and, as far 
as in your pou'cr, to clierish this kindness of the 
patricians, and the tractable disposition of the 
commons? Were such hannony once estab- 
lished, on a jjermanent footing, who is there 
that would not venture to engage, that this em- 
pire would soon arrive at a height of grandeur 
far beyond jill the neighbouring states. i 

IV. “I shall hereafter explain to you, not , 
only the expediency, but the necessity, of the ^ 
plan adopted by my colleagues, of not drawing 
off the troops at Veii, until the business shall 
he completed. At present I choose to confine 
my obserNntions to the state of the soldiery ; 
and if what I shall say on that head were to he 
spoken, not only before yoii, but also in the 
camp, I am persuaded, that it would appear 
reasonable to the army themselves. Indeed, if 
my OTO understanding were incapable of sug- 
gesting any arguments on the subject, I might 
be well content with those which have been 
thrown out in the discourses of our adversaries. 
They lately insisted that pay ought not to be 
given to the soldiers, because it had never been 
given before. Upon what grounds, therefore, 
can they now be displeased, if persons who 
have received an addition of profit, beyond 
what was usual, tire enjoined to perform some 
additional labour })roportioned thereto ? In no 
case is labour to be procured without emolu- 
ment, nor emolument, in general, without the 
expense of labour. Toil and pleasure, in their 
natures opposite, are yet linked together in a 
kind of necessary connection. Formerly, the 
soldier deemed it a hmlship to give up his la- 
bour to the commonwealth, and to bear Ms own 
expenses. At the same time, he found plea* 
sure in having it in his power, for a part of the 
year, to till his own ground, and to acquire the 


means of supporting himself and his family, ai 
home, and in the field. At present, he has a 
source of pleasure in the profits set apart for 
him by the commonwealth, and he no doubt 
receives Ms pay with joy. Let him, therefore, 
bear wdth resignation the being detained a little 
longer from Ms home and from his family af- 
fairs, which are not now hurthened with Ms 
expenses. Suppose the commonwealth called 
him to a stotement of accounts, might it not 
justly say, you receive pay by the year, give me 
your labour by the year. Do you tMnk it just, 
that for half a-year’s service, you should receive 
a whole year’s pay ? It is disagreeable to me, 
Romans, to dwell on tMs topic ; for this kind 
of proceeding suits only those, who employ 
mercenary soldiers ; but we wish to deal, as 
with our fellow citizens. Either, then, the 
wai* ought not to have been undertaken, or it 
ought to be conducted in a maimer suited to 
the dignity of the Roman people, and to he 
brought to a conclusion as soon as possible. 
Now it will certainly be brought to a conclu- 
sion, if we press forward the siege ; if we do 
not retire, until we have attained the object of 
our hopes, in the capture of Veii. In truth, if 
' there’ were no other motive, the very discreditof 
acting othes^Se. Plight to m*ge us to persevei^ 

' ance. In a city w^as held besieg- 
ed for ten accoomt of one woman, by 

the united rorae of all the Greeks. At what a 
distance from their homes! What tracts ot 
land and sea lying between ! Yet we grum- 
ble at the fatigue of a siege of caie yearns 
continuance, witMn less than twenty miles 
of us, almost within sight of oim city ; 
because, I suppose, the ground of our quar- 
rel is not sufficiently just to stimulate us to 
persevere. This is the seventh time that 
the people have rebelled. During peace, they 
were never faithful to their engagements. 
They have laid waste our territories a thousand 
times. They have compelled the Fidenatians 
to revolt from us ; have put to death our colo- 
nists in that district ; and have been the insti- 
gators of the impious mui’der of oui' ambassa- 
dors, in violation of the laws of nations *. they 
have endeavoured, in short, to stir up all Etru- 
ria against us ; and, at this day, are busy in the 
same attempt ; and scarcely did they refrain 
from offering violence to our ambassadors who 
demanded satisfaction. Against such people, 
ought war to be wage4 in a remiss and dilatory 
manner? * ^ f s, 
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V. If yucb just causes of resentment have 
110 weight with us, have, I beseech you, the fol- 
lowing considerations none? The city has 
been inclosed with immense works, by which 
the enemy are confined within their walls* Of 
late they have not tilled their lands ; and what 
were cultivated before, have been laid waste in 
the course of the war. If we withdraw our 
army, who can doubt that not only through de- 
sire of revenge, but even through the necessity 
imposed on them of plundering the property of 
others, since they have lost their own, they 
will make an invasion on our territories ? By 
sucli conduct, therefore, we should not defer 
the war, but open it a passage into our own 
frontiens. What shall we say, as to the cir- 
cumstances immediately affe(.*ting the soldiers, 
of whose interests your worthy tribunes have, 
all on ^ sudden, grown so careful, after having 
attempted to wrest their pay out of their hands ? 
How do tliey stand ? ' have forrnpl a 
rampart and a trench, both works of immense 
labour, through so great an extent of ground ; 
they ^ye erected forts, at first only a few, af- 
terwpSk a great number, when the army was 
augftiedfed ; and they have raised defences, not 
only on the side next to the city, hut also op- 
posite Etruria, against any succours which 
should arrive from thence. Why need I men- 
tion towers, covered approaches, and the like; 
t<^ther with all the various machines used in 
attacking towns ? Now, that such a quantity 
of labour has been exjiended, and that they 
have just come to the finishing of the work, do 
ye think it would be prudent to abandon all 
these preparations, that, the next summer, they 
may be obliged to undergo again the same 
course of toil and labour in forming them anew ? 
How mtifh less difficult would it be, to support 
the works already formed, to press forward, to 
j)ersevere, and thus at once to be set at rest V 
The business might soon be accomplished by 
a uniform course of exertions ; for it is cer- 
tain, that f>y thus interrujjting and suspending 
all proceeditjgs, we absolutely hinder the at- 
taiinncnt of our own hopes. What I have said, 
regards only the labour, and the loss of time. 
But let me ask farther, can we disregard the 
danger which we incur by procrastination, while 
we see so frequent meetings held by the Etru- 
rians on the subject of sending aid to Veii? 
As matters stand, at ]}resent, they are displeas- 
ed and angry with that people ; declare that 
they will not scud them aid ; and for any con- 
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cern which they take in the affair, we are at 
liberty to take \^eii. But who can promise 
that if we suspend our operations, they wnll be 
in the same temper hereafter? For, if you 
allow any relaxation, wore respectable, and 
more frequent, embassies will be despatched ; 
and the very circumstance which now disgusts 
the Etrurians, the establishment of a king at 
Veil, may, in the interim, be done away, either 
by the joint determination of the several mem- 
bers of the state, for the sake of recovering the 
friendship of Etruria, or by a voluntary act of 
the king himself, who may be umvilliiig to con - 
tiiiiie on the throne, when he finds it an ob- 
struction to the welfare of his countrymen. See 
now how many consequences, and how detri- 
mental, attend that method of proceeding ; the 
loss of works formed with so great labour ; the 
consequent devastation of our frontiers ; and, 
instead of tlui Vcientiuns, the whole nation of 
Etruria united against us. These, tribunes, 
are your plans, much indeed, of the same kind, 
as if, in the case of a sick person, who by sub- 
mitting to a regimen with resoludon, might 
quickly recover his health, sliouid render his 
disorder tedious, and perhaps incurable, for the 
sake of the present pleasure which eating and 
drinking would alfierd him. 

VI. I insist, that, though it were of no 
consequence, with respect to the present war, 
yet it is certainly of the utmost importance to 
military discipline, that our soldiers be accus- 
tomed, not only to enjoy the fruits of victory, ? 
but, should the business prove tedious, to en- 
dure the irksomeness of delay; to wait the 
issue of their hopes, though tardy ; and, if the 
summer did not finish the war, to try what the 
winter might produce ; and not, like birds 
spring, to look about for hiding places and 
shelter, the moment autumn arrived. Consi- 
der, I beseech you, how the pleasure of hunting 
and eagerness in the chace hurry men tlirough ■*-, 
woods and over mountains, in the midst of frost 
and snow ; and shall we not bestow on the ne- 
cessary exigencies of war, the same degree of 
patience, which is usually called forth, even by 
sport and amusement ? Do we suppose the 
bodies of our soldiers so effeminate, their minds ^ 

so feeble, that they cannot for one winter en- j 

dure the latigue of a camp, and absence from ^ 
home? That, like those who carry on war by 
sea, they must regulate their operations by tak- 
ing advantage of the weather, and observing 
the seasons of the year ? That they are incapa- 




hie of enduring either heat or cold ? I am con- 
vinced they would blush, if such things were 
laid to their charge, and would maintain that 
both their minds and bodies were possessed of 
manly firmness : that they were able to perform 
the duties of war, as well in winter as in sum- 
mer; that they never had commissioned the 
tribunes to patronize sloth and effeminacy ; and. 
remembered very well, that it was not under 
their own roofs nor in the shade, that their an- 
cestors established the tribuneship. Such 
sentiments are worthy of the valour of soldiers, 
such are worthy of the Roman name ; not* to 
consider merely the city of Veii, nor the pre- 
sent war, in which ye are employed, but to seek 
a reputation which may last during other wars, 
and among all other nations. Do ye look on 
tlie difference between the characters which will 
be applied to you, according to your conduct in 
this affair, as a matter of trivial importance ? , 
Whether the neighbouring nations deem the 
Romans to be soldiers of such a kind, that any 
town which can withstand their first assault, 
and that of very short continuance, has nothing 
farther to apprehend ; or, whether our name be 
terrible on this account, that neither the fatigue 
of a tedious siege, lior the severity of winter, 
can remove a Roman army from a place, which 
it has once invested; that it knows no other 
termination of war, than victory ; and that its 
operations are not more distinguished by brisk- 
ness of action, than by steady perseverance ? a 
qualification wbich, as it is highly requisite in 
every kind of militaiy service, is most particu- 
larly so in carrying on sieges of towns ; because 
these being generally, from the nature of their 
situation, and the strength of their works, im- 
pregnable by assault, time alone overpowers and 
reduces them by means of hunger and thirst, as 
it will certainly reduce Veii, unless the tribunes 
of the commons supply aid to the enemy, and 
the Veientians find in Rome that support, which 
they seek in vain in Etruria. Could any other 
event so fully accord to the wishes of the Vei- 
entians, as that the city of Rome firet, and then, 
by the spreading of the contagion, the camp, 
should be filled with sedition ? But now, among 
the enemy, such a temperate disposition pre- 
vails, that neither through disgust at the length 
of the siege, nor even at the establishment of 
kingly government, has one change of measures 
been attempted; nor has the refusal of aid, 
from the Etnirians, soured their temper ; be- 
cause, if any one there proposes seditious mea- 


sures, he will be instantly put to death ; nor 
will any person be suffered to utter such things, 
as are littered among you without any fear of 
punishment. He deserves the bastinade who 
forsakes his colours, or quits his post: yet men 
are heard, openly in public assembly, recom- 
mending, not to one or two particular soldiers, 
but to whole armies, to leave their colours, and 
desert their camp. With such partiality are ye 
accustomed to listen to whatever a plebeian 
tribune advances, although it manifestly tends 
to the ruin of your country, and the dissolution 
of the commonwealth ; and so captivated are 
ye by the charms of that office, that, under 
shelter of it, ye suffer every kind of wickedness 
to lurk unnoticed. They have but one step 
farther to take, to engage the soldiers in camp, 
in the same measures which they urge here with 
so much clamour, to debauch the troops, and 
allow them no longer to obey their officers, 
since liberty, according to the present notion of 
it at Rome, consists in casting off all reverence 
for the senate, for the magistrates, for the' laws, 
for the practices of our ancestors, for the insti- 
tutions of our fathers, and for military disci- 
pline.” 

VII. Appius was now fully equal to a con- 
tention with the plebeian tribunes, even in the 
assemblies of the people, when a misfortune 
suffered before , Veii, by an effect which ho one 
could have expected, threw the superiority at 
once on his side, and produced both an unusual 
harmony between the orders of the state, and a 
genei'al ardour to push on the siege of Veii 
with greater vigour* For when the trenches 
had been advanced almost to the very town, and 
the machines were just ready to be applied to the 
walls, the troops, employing greater assiduity 
in forming their works by day, than in guard- 
ing them by night, one of the gates was thrown 
open on a sudden, and a vast multitude, armed 
chiefiy with torches, sallied forth, and set fire 
to them on all sides ; so that the flames de- 
stroyed in an instant both the rampart and the 
machines, the construction of which had cost 
so much time ; and great numbers of men, at- 
tempting in vain, to save them, perished by 
fire and the sword. When news of this dis- 
aster arrived at Rome, it diffused a general 
sadness through all ranks of men, and filled 
the senate also with anxiety and strong appre- 
hensions lest they should find it impossible to 
Withstand any longer the machinations of the 
seditious, either in the city, or,, the camp, and 
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lest the tribunes of the commons should insult 
over the commonwealth, as if it lay vanquished 
at their feet At this juncture, those persons 
who possessed equestrian fortunes, and had not 
had horses assigned them by the puhlie, after 
previously consulting together, went in a body 
to the senate, and having obtained permission 
to speak, declared their resolution to serve in 
the army, on horses provided at their Oivn ex- 
pense. On which the senate returning them 
thanks in the most honourable terms, and the 
report of this proceeding having spread through 
the forum, and all parts of the city, there im- 
mediately ensued a general concourse of the 
commons to the senate-house, where they de- 
clared, that they were,, now the infantry of 
that army ;> and that, though it was not their 
turn to serve, yet they freely engaged in the 
cause of the commonwealth, whether it should 
be thought proper to lead them to Veii, or to 
any other place. If they should be led to 
Veii,” they affirmed, “that they would never 
return from thence, until that city should be 
taken^lfcom the enemy.” The senate now 
scarce any bounds* to the torrent of joy 
\Yhich flowed in upon them ; for thef did not, 
as in the case of the horsemen, pass an order 
for thanks to be conveyed by the magistrates, 
neither were the people called into the senate- 
hou^e to receive an answer ; nor did the seh^- 
tors confnus themselves within their house ; but, 
from the eminence adjoining, every one of 
them eagerly, with voice and hands, testified 
the public satisfaction, to the multitude who 
stood below in the assembly ; declared, that, 
by such unanimity, the city of Rome was ren- 
dered happy, invincible, and everlasting ; 
praised the horsemen, praised the commons ; 
blessed even tlic day, as a day of happiness, 
and acknowledged that the courtesy and kind- 
ness of the patneiaus were now outdone, while, 
til rough excess of joy, tears flowed in abun- 
dunce, both from the patricians and commons j 
until tlie senators, being called back into their 
house, passed a decree, that “the military 
mbunes, summoning an assembly, should give 
thanks to the infantry, and to the horsemen, 
and should assure them, that the senate would 
keep in remerobrance the dutiful affection 
which tliey had shown towards their country ; 
and bad come to a resolution that ev^ery one 
of those who had, out of turn, voluntanly 
undertaken the service, should enjoy rank and 
pay from that date.” A certain stipend . 
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was also assigned to the horsemen. This 
was the first instance of the cavalry serv- 
ing on their own horses. This army of volun- 
teers, being led to Veii, not only restored the 
works which had been destroyed, but erected 
new ones. Greater care than ever was used in 
sending them su])plios from the city, that no 
kind of accommodation should be wanting to 
tibops who merited so highly. 

Vnr. The ensuing year [Y. R. 353. B. C. 
B99.] had military tribunes with coxisulur power, 
Cuius Servilius Ahala a third time, Quintus 
Servilius, Lucius ^^irginius, Quintus Sulpi- 
cius, Aldus Manlius a second time, Manius 
Sergius a second time. In their tribunate, 
whilst all men’s attention was directed to the 
Veientiart war, the security of the garrison at 
Anxur was neglected, the soldiers obtaining 
leave of absence, and the Volscian traders 
being freely admitted : the consequence of 
which was, that the guards at the gate.? were 
suddenly overpowered, and the place taken by 
surprise. The number of soldiers slain was 
the less, because, except the sick, they were 
ail employed like suttlers, in trafficking about 
the country and the neighbouring cities. Nor 
did better success attend the operations before 
Veiij which were then the grand object which 
engrossed all the public solicitude; for the 
Roman commanders showed a stronger dis- 
position to quarrel among themselves, than to 
act with spirit against the enemy. Besides, 
the power of their advei'saries received an ad- 
dition, by the unexpected arrival of the Cape- 
natians and Faliscians. These two states of 
Btniria, contiguous in situation to Veii, judged 
that, should that city be conquered, they 
should be the next exposed to the attacks of-' 
the Romans. The Faliscians were farther in- 
duced, by a reason particularly afrecting them- 
selves, to enter into the qiiarrel, as having been 
formerly a jiarty in tiie war of the Fidenatians : 
wherefore, aftei' having, by reciprocal em- 
bassies, ratified tlieir engagements with an 
oath, they advanced with their forces to Veii, at 
a moment when no one thought of their coming. 
They happened to attack the camp on that 
quarter, where Manius Sergius, military tri- 
bune, commanded, which caused a violent 
alarm ; for the Romans imagined that all Etru- 
ria had been set in motion, and had come out 
in amass against them. The same opinion 
rou-sed to action the Veientians in tlic city. 
Thus the camp was attacked on both sides ; 
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and tlie troops, in opposing the attempts of 
the enemy, being obliged to wheel round their 
battalions from one post to another, could nei- 
ther efFectiially confine the 7cientians within 
their fortifications, nor repel the assault from 
their own works, nor even defend themselves 
on the outer side. Their only hope was, that 
they might he reinforced from the greater camp, 
and then the several different legions would 
support the different parts of the fights some 
against the Capenatians and Faliscians, others 
against the sallies from the town. But that 
camp was commanded by Virginius, between 
whom and Sergius there subsisted a personal 
hatred: on being informed that most of the , 
forts were attacked, the fortifications scaled, 
and that the enemy poured in on both sides, he , 
kept his men within liis o^vn works, under I 
arms, saying, that if there wore need of a rein- j 
forcement, his colleague would send to him. 
His arrogance was equalled by the obstinacy of 
the other, who, rather than ajipear to have ask- 
ed any assistance from a person with whom he 
was at variance, chose to be conquered by 
the enemy. His troops, inclosed on either 
side, suffered great slaughter for a long time ; 
at last, abandoning the works, a very small 
part of them made their way to the principal 
camp ; the greater number with Sergius him- 
self, proceeded to Rome ; here as he threw the 
entire blame on his colleague, it was detemin- 
ed that Virginius should be called home, and 
that in the mean time the lieutenant-generals 
should hold the command. The affair was 
taken into consideration by the senate, where 
the dispute between the colleagues was carried 
on with mutual recriminations. Few of the 
members regarded the interests of the com- 
monwealth, eaeh adhered to one, or the other, 
just as he happened to be prejudiced by private 
regard, or intoj’ost. 

IX. The principal senators were of opinion, 
that wlujthcr the miscondu<?t, or the misfortune 
of the commanders, had been the cause of such 
an ignominious overthrow, they ought not to 
wait for the regular time of election, but to 
<’reate immediately new military tribunes, who 
should enter into office on the calends of Oc- 
tober. Wliile the members were proceeding to 
show their assent to this opinion, the other mi- 
litary tribunes olFm-ed no objection j but Ser- 
gius and Virginius, to whose biilifivioiir it was 
evidently owing that men wished to get rid of 
the magistrates of that year, at first deprecated 


the ignominy which would hereby be thrown 
upon them, and afterwards protested against, 
the passing of the decree, and declared that 
they would not retire from office before the 
ides of December, the usual day for others en- 
tering into office. On tliis the tribunes of the 
commons, who, during the general harmony 
and the prosperity of public affairs, had unwil- 
lingly kept silence, at once assuming confi- 
dence, threatened the military tribunes, that, 
unless they submitted to the direction of the 
senate, they would order them to be carried to 
prison. Then Cmus Servilius Ahala, one of 
the military tribunes, said, As to your part, 
tribunes of the people, I assure you I would 
with gi*eat pleasure put it to the proof, wdiether 
your tlireats are more destitute of authority, or 
yoiu-selves of spirit. But I consider it as im- 
pious to act in opposition to the will of the 
senate ; wherefore on the one hand, I desire 
that ye may desist from seeking in our dis- 
putes for an opportunity of doing mischief; 
and on the other hand, either my colleagues 
shall act according to the order of the senate, 
or if they persist any farther in opposition, 1 
will instantly nominate a dictator, who will 
compel them to retire from office.” This dis- 
com*se being received with universal approba- 
tion, mid the senators rejoicing that another 
power had been thought of, which, by its su- 
perior authority, might reduce the magistrates 
to order, without the terrors of the riibunitian 
office, those mfigistrates yielded to the univer- 
sal desire of the public, and held an election of 
military tribunes, who were to enter into of- 
fice on the calends of October; and before 
that day, they divested themselves of the ma. 
gistracy. 

X. [Y. R. B. C. 398.] This 

military tribunate with consular power, of 
Lucius Vffieriiis Potitus a fourth time, Mar- 
cus Furins Camillus a second, Maniiis iEmi- 
lius Mamercinus a third, Cneius Cornelius 
Cossus a second, Cteso Fabius Ambustus, and 
Lucius Julius lulus, was occupied by a multi- 
plicity of business both cirii and military ; for 
the operations of war were to be carried on in 
many different places at once, at Veil, and at 
Capena ; at Falcrii, and among the Volscians 
for the recovery of Anxur, Then at Rome, 
there was great uneasiness, occasioned by the 
levying of troops, and at the same time by the 
paying in of the tax. There was also a stnig- 
gle about the appointment of .tlie plebeian tri- 



bimos; while the trial of two of those, who 
had lately been invested with consular power, 
excited no trifiing disturbance. The military 
tribunes applied themselves, hrst of all, to the 
raising of troops, and not only the younger men 
were enlisted, hut the eldor citizens also were 
compelled to give in their names, to serve as a ' 
garrison to the city. Now, in proportion as the 
number of soldiers was augmented, so much 
the more money became necessary for their pay, 
and this was made up by a tax which was very 
unwillingly paid by those who remained at 
home, heeause, as the guard of the city lay 
upon them, they must also perform military 
duty, and gi^’e their labour to the public. 
These circumstances, grievous in themselves, 
were set forth in more protoking terms, ill the 
seditious harangues of the plebeian tribunes, 
who insisted, that “,the establishment of pay to 
the soldiers was . intende<l for the purpose of 
ruining one-half of the commons, by the fatigue's 
of Wiir, and the other half, by a tax. That 
one war h?id now been protmeted to the liftli 
year ; and was conducted, without succesa, de- 
signedly, in order that it might afford them the 
longer emplojmient. Besides, armies had been 
enlisted at one le\y for four different expedi- 
tions, imd even boys and old men dragged from 
their homes. That no distinction was made 
between summer and winter, lest any respite 
should he allowed to the wTetched commons ; 
who, now, as the finishing stroke, had been 
made subject to a tax ; so that when they should 
return, ^vith their bodies wasted through toils, 
wounds, and even age, and find every thing at 
home in disorder, from the long ahsence of 
the owners, -woiihl at the same time be obliged, 
out of their ruined property, to refund in a 
manifold proportion, to the state, the money 
whi(di they luwl ree<dved as pay, as if it had been 
taken up at usurious interest.’* Between the 
levy, and the tax, and from men’s thoughts 
)>eing occupied by more important concerns, 
the number of plebeian tribunes could not be 
filled up on the day of election. A violent ef- 
fort was afterwards made to have patricians 
assumed into the vacant places, but that being 
found impracticable, another plan was adopted, 
lor the puipose of weakening at least the 
authority of the Trebonhm law, by the as- 
sumjition of Cains Lacerius and Marcus Am- 
tins as }3lcbeian tribunes ; and this was effected 
evidently by the influence of the patricians. 

XI. It so happened, that this year Cains 


Trebonius was a plebeian tribune : and he con- 
sidered it as a duty incumbent on his name and 
family, to patronize the Trebonian law. He 
therefore complained loudly, that a measure 
which had been attempted by some patricians, 
and in which they were baffled at their -first 
setting out, had been violently carried by the 
military tribunes : — that the Trebonian law had 
been subverted, and plebeian tribunes elected, 
not in conformity to the suffrage of the people, 
but to the mandate of the patricians. That 
the matter was Itfoiight to this issue, that 
people must be content to see the office of ple- 
beian tribune filled either by jiatricians or their 
dependants : — that all the advmitages of the de- 
voting laws were wrested from them, and the 
tribimitian power forcibly translerred to other 
hands. And h(‘ insisted, that this must have 
bt'en effected, tuther by some artitices of the 
patricians, or by tin? viUaiiy and treachery of 
Mg colleagues.” The public being inflamed 
with a high degree of resentment not only 
against the putri(?ians, but the tiibunes of the 
peojde also ; as W(?1I those who had been elect- 
ed, as those who had elected them ; three of 
that body, Publius Curatius, Marcus MetiHus, 
and Marcus Minu(;ius, greatly alarmed for 
their own interests, made an attack on Sergius 
and Virginiiis, military tribunes of the former 
year, and, by a prosecution wliich they com- 
menced, turned off upon them the anger of the 
commons, and the resentment of the public. 
They desired people to ‘' take notice, that 
such as felt themselves aggrieved by the levy, 
by the tax, by long service in the army, and 
the distance of the seat of war ; such as la- 
mented the loss sustained at Veil ; such as had 
their houses in mouniing for the loss of chil- 
di'en, brethren, kinsmen, and relations; all 
these had now, by their means, both the right 
and the power afforded them, of avenging 
the public and private calamities on the two 
persons who were the guilty causes of them. 
For to Sergius and Virginius were owing,” 
they asserted, “ all their misfortunes. And 
that was not more fully evinced by the charge 
of the prosecutor, than by the acknowledgment 
of the defendants ; who, being equally con- 
scious of crime, each imputed it to the other j 
Virginius charging Sergius with cowardice; 
Sergius, Virginius with treachery. The ab- 
surdity of whose conduct was so great, that 
there was a high degree of probability that the 
whole affair bad been transacted by concert, 
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and according to a wicked design of the patri- 
cians ; who, for the purpose of protracting the 
war, first gave the Veientiaiis an opportunity 
to burn the works, and now had deli veiled up 
an army to the sword of the enemy, and[ sur- 
rendered a Koman camp to the Faliscians, 
The management of all affairs was directed to 
one end, that the young men should grow old 
before Veii ; and that the tribunes should be 
thereby deprived of the power of taking the 
sense of the people, either concerning the lands, 
or any other advantages of the commons : of 
having their plans supported by a numerous at- 
^ tendance of citizens, or of making head against 

!■' ^ the conspiracy of the patricians. That the 
cause of the defendants had been already pre- 
judged by the senate, by the lioman people, 
and by their own colleagues. For, by a decree 
of the senate, they had been removed from the 
administration of government; and, refusing 
' to resign their office, had been constrained to 

: submit by their colleagues, who threatened 

them with a dictator; and that the Roman 
•* people had elected tribunes, who were to as- 
sume the government, not on the ususd day, the 
! * ides of December, but instantly on the caiends 
of October ; because the continuance of the for- 
mer in office was incompatible with the safety 
of the commonwealth. Yet, after all this, those 
men, censured and overwhelmed by so many 
decisions against them, presented themselves 
I for trial before the people, and imagined that 
I they were discharged, and had undergone suf- 

' ficient punishment, because they had been re- 

duced to the rank of private citizens two months 
sooner than ordinary ; never considering, that 
this was only taking out of their hands the 
I power of doing farther mischiel^ not inflicting 

punislimcnt ; their colleagues, who were mani- 
festly dear of all share of the blame, being de- 
prived of authority as well as themselves. 
They requested that the citizens of Rome 
would resume the same sentiments which they 
had felt when the disastrous event was recent, 
wdien they beheld the army flying in consterna- 
tion, covered witli wounds, and filled with dis- 
may; pouring into the gates, accusing not for- 
tune, nor any of the gods, but these their com- 
rades. They were confident, that there w^as 
^ not a man present in the assembly who did not, 
on that day, utter execrations and curses against 
the persons, the families, and fortunes of Lu- 
cius Virginius and Marcus Sergius. And it 
w'ouid be the highest inconsistency if they did 


not now, when it was not only lawTuI but their 
duty, exert their own power against those, on 
whom each of them had imprecated the ven- 
geance of the gods. The gods themselves ne- 
ver laid their hands on the guilty, it was enough 
if they armed the injured with power to take 
revenge.” 

XII, Instigated by such discourses, the com- 
mons condemned the accused in a fine of ten 
thousand asses in weight ; ^ while Sergius in 
vain alleged that the miscarriage was to be im- 
puted to fortune and the common chance of 
war : and Virginius made earnest supplications 
that they would not render him more unfortu- 
nate at home than he had been in the field. 
The current of popular resentment, having 
been thus turned against them, almost obliter- 
ated the remembrance of the assumption of 
tribunes, and the fraudulent infraction of the 
Treboniari law* The victorious tribunes, in 
order that the commons might reap an imme- 
diate advantage from their effort, published a 
proposal of an agrarian law, and forbade the 
tax to be paid, sinfee pay was required for such 
a number of troops, while the success of their 
arnas in any of the wars had been no more than 
sufficed to keep their hopes in suspense. At 
Veii, the camp which had been lost was reco- 
vered, and strengthened with forts and a garri- 
son. Here Marcus Jimilius and Cseso Fa- 
bius, military tribunes, commanded. Marcus 
Furius in the territory of the Faliscians, and 
Cneius Cornelius in that of the Capenatians, 
meeting with none of the enemy in the field, 
drove off the spoil and ravaged the country, 
burningall the houses and the fruits of the earth. 
The towns they neither assaulted nor besieged. 
But in the country ot the Volscians, after the 
lands had been wasted, Anxur was assaulted, 
though without success. Being seated on a 
lofty eminence, and force being found ineffec- 
tual, it was determined to surround it with a 
rampart and trench. This pro\drice of the 
Volscians had fallen to Vtileiius Potitus. 
Wlfile the business of the campaign was in this 
state, a sedition burst out at home, with more 
formidiible violence than appeared in the opera- 
tions against the enemy. And as the tribunes 
wmuld not suffer the tax to be paid, and conse- 
quently no remittances were made to the gene^ 
rals for the payment of the troops, and as the 
soldiers clamorously demanded their due, there 
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%vas the gj’cutest danger that the contagion, of 
sedition might spread from the city, .and the 
camp also be involved in the confusion* Though 
tbe commons were so much incensed against 
the patricians, and though the plebeian tribunes 
asserted, that the time was now come for es- 
tablishing liberty, and transferring the supreme 
dignity from sucii as Sergius and Virginiu§, to 
men of plehelaji rank, men of fortitude ahd in- 
diistr}’', yet they proceeded no farther in gratifi- 
cation of their jjassion, than the election of one 
plebeian, Publius Licinius Calft^ [Y. R. 355. 
B. 0. 397.] to the office of military tribune 
with consular power, for the purpose of estali- 
lishing their right hy a precedent; , The others 
elected were patrician^ Publius Mmnius, Im- 
dus Titinius, Piibliu$,M<dius^*3Uuciu« Ftirius 
MedttUinus, and Volsem 

The commons thllafielves were sur|)rised at 
having carried such an imporbmt peunt, no less 
tluin the man InmHclf who had been eleebJd^ a 
person who had no post of honour nl- 

though a senator of long standing, far 

advanced in years. Kor do« it fp- 

pear why he was chosen in preferei&e,to 
to taste the. first Bweet.s of tins new dignity. 
Some .are of opinion, that he was appointed to 
so high a station hy the influence of his brother 
Cneius Cornelius, who had been niilitaiy tri- 
bune the preceding year, and had given triple 
pay to the cuvalr}% Others, that it was om’ng 
to a seasonable discourse, made by himself, re- 
commending harmony between the orders of 
tlie state, which was e(pially acceptable to the 
patridans and ]>Iebeiuns. The plebeian tri- 
bunes, lilled with exultation by tliis Auctoiy in 
tlie election, remitted tiieir opposition with : 
respect to the tax, which was the principal ob- 
struction to the public business. It was then 
paid in without murmuring, and sent to the 
.army 

XI.1L In the country of the Yolscians, 
Anxur was (|uietiy retaken, tk'ough the neglect 
of the gum-ds on a festivd day. This year was 
rejTiarkable for a cold winter and great fall of 
snow, HO that tbe roads were impassable, and 
the navigation of the Tiber shut up. There 
was no change in the price of provisions, con- 
siderable stores having been previously collect- 
ed. As Publius Licinius had obtained his of- 
fice without any riotous proceeding, to the 
great joy of tlie commons, and the no less mor- 
tification of the patricians, so the same regu- 
larity was preserved through the whole course 
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of his administration. Hence -the people be- 
came enraptured w’ith tbe thoughts of choosing 
plebeians at tbe next election of military tri- 
bunes. [Y. R. 356. B. C. 396.] Of the pa- >,, 
♦rician candi<latcs, Marcus Veturius alone car- 
ried Ms election. The centuries almost unani- 
mously appointed the following plelieians 
military tribunes with consular power : Marcus 
Pomponius, Caius Duilius, Volero Piibliiius, 
Cneius Genutius, and Ludus Atilius. The 
severe winter, wdiether from the ill temperature 
of the air occasioned by the sudden transition 
from one extreme to the other, or from some 
other cause, was succeeded by a sickly sum- 
mer, fatid to all kinds of aniirnils ; and as neitlier ' * 
the Ixegirming nor end of the Acrulence of the 
disorder could be discovered, the Sibylbne 
books wkc corisidted, in pursuance of a. decrees 
of the senate. The dc(!emvirs xvho had the 
direction of religious nuitt(‘rs, then first intro- 
duced the lecti-Hteniiund in the dty of Rome, 
mid der^kirig out tluee couchcH with the utmost 
magniflcence which those times could afford, 
inijdored thus the fmour of Aiiollo, Latona, ^ 
and Diana; and of Hercules, jMercury and 
Neptune, for the space of eight days. The 
same solemn rites were performed by private 
persons. We are told, that the doors %vere 
thrown open in every part of the city ; that 
every thing was exposed in public to he 
used in common; that passengers, whether 
known or imknovvm, were universally invited 
to lodgings ; and even that people at variance 
refraining from animosity and ill language, con- 
versed together with complaisance and kind- 
ness. During those days too, such as were in 
confinement were set at liberty ; and that after- 
wards people were deterred, by a religious scru- 
pic, from imprisoning those persons to whom 
the gods had brought such deliverance. Mean- 
while dangers multiplied at Yeii, to which 
point the operations of three difierent wars were 
concentred; for the Capenatians and Faliscians 
coming up unexpectedly to the relief^ of the 
town, the troops were obliged in the same 
manner as formerly, to make head against three 


1 From lectii,?^ a bed, or rather a coach, and sterno^ to 
spread. Upon couches of this kind the Romans reclined 
at. their meals, but especiallj!' at entertainments. Upon 
this occasion these couclies were brought out into the f 

streets, and being decorated in the most magnificent ‘ 

manner, the statues of the g(;ds and goddesses were laid 
thereupon, and sumptuous banquets placed before tbera 
Of these repasts all comers were allowed to partake 
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cyffcrcnt armies, on ditfereiit sides, through the 
%viK)Ie extent of their works. What contribut-, 
e<l to their safety beyond every tiling else, was 
the recollection of the sentence passed on Ser- 
gius and Virginins: so that a reinfoi'cement 
was quickly led round from the principal camp, 
where the delay had been nnwle in the former 
cas€‘, and these fell upon the rear of the Cape- 
natians, wliile their front was engaged against 
the rampart of the Romans. The %ht no 
sooner began here, than it struck terror into 
the Faliscians also, and a seasonable sally, made 
from the camp while they were thus disorder- 
ed, obliged them to turn their backs. The 
victors then, pursuing them in their retreat, 
made vast slaughter among them ; and, in a 
short time after, a party, whicli had been em- 
cinployed in ravaging the territory of Capena, 
accidentally meeting them as they tied in con- 
fusion, entirely cut off those who had survived 
the fight. Great numbers of the Veieiitiaiis 
idso, in their retreat to the city, were slain be- 
fore the gates ; for, dreading lest the Romans 
should force in fdong with them, they closed 
the gates, and shut out the hindmost of their 
own men. These were the transactions of 
that year. 

XIV. And now approached the election of 
military tribunes, which seemed to engross a 
greater share of the attention of the patricians, 
than even the business of the war ; for they saw 
that the sovereign power was not only shared 
%vith the commons, but almost entirely lost to 
themselves. They therefore by concert, en- 
gaged the most illustrious characters to stand 
candidates, such as they believed people. W'dild 
be ashamed to pass by ; the others, neverthe- 
less, put in praedee every possible expedient, 
as if they had all been aiming at the same ob- 
ject, and endeavoured to draw to their side, not 
only men, but the gods, representing the elec- 
tion held two years before in a light offensive 
to religion : that “ in the former of those years, 
a winter came on with intolerable severity, 
such as bore every appearance of a prodigy sent 
from the gods. In the following, no longer 
portents but events ensued; a pestilence fell 
on both country and city, manifestly displaying 
the wrath of heaven ; whom, as M’^as discovered 
in the books of the fates, it was necessary to 
appease, in order to avert that phigue. It ap- 
pears to the immortals as an affront, that, in an 
election held under their auspices, honours 
should be prostituted, and the distinctions of 
I. 


birth confounded.” The peojile being deej)Iy 
Struck, both by the high dignity of the, candi- 
dates^ and jdso by a sense of religion, chose aE 
the itpEtaiy tribunes with consular power from 
among the patricians, the greater part of them 
men who had been highly distinguished by pub- 
lic honours: [Y. R. 357. B. C. 395.] Lucius 
Valerius Potitus a fifth time, Mai’cus Valerius 
Maximus, Marcus jPurius CamElus a third 
time, Lucius Furiiis Mediillinus a third time, 
Quintus Servilius Hdenas a second time, Quin- 
tus Sulpicius Camerinus a second time. Dm- 
ing their tribunate, nothing very memorable 
was performed at Veii : the forces were wholly 
^'employed in wasting the country: two com- 
manders of consummate abilities did nothing 
more than carry off vast quantities of spoE, 
Potitus from Falcrii, and Camiiliis from Ca- 
pena, leaving nothing undestroyed that could be 
injured either by sword or fire. 

XV. In the mean time, many prodigies were 
reported to have happened, the greater part of 
which met wdth little credit, and were gene-, 
rally disregarded ; partly, because the accounts 
rested on the testimony of single persons ; and 
partly because, wLile they were at warmth the 
Etrurians, they could not procure aruspices to 
perfo;^ the expiations. One of them, how- 
ever, Mttr^ted universal attention; the lake in 
the Alban forest sweEed to an unusual height, 
without any rain or other cause, so that the 
fact could only be accounted for by a miracle. 
Commissioners were sent to the oracle at Del- 
phi, to inquire what the gods portended by this 
prodigy ; but an interpreter of the of the 
fates was throwm in their w’ay neai*er home ; a 
certiiin aged Veientian, amidst the scoffs throvpn 
out by the Roman and Etrurian soldiers, from 
the out-posts and guards, pronounced, in the 
manner of one defivering a prophecy, that “ the 
Roman would never be master of V eii, until 
the water were discharged from the Alban 
lake.” Tills, at first, was disregarded, as 
thi'own out at random j afterward it became the 
subject of conversation: at length one of the Ro- 
man soldiers on guard asked a townsman on the 
nearest post, as from the long continuance of the 
war they had come into the practice of convers- 
ing with each other, who that person was, that 
threw out those ambiguous expressions concern- 
ing the Alban lake; and, on hearing that he 
was an aruspex, the man, vrhose mind was not 
without a tincture of religion, pretending that 
he wished to consnlt him on the expiation of a 
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private portent^ enticed the prophet to a con- 
ference. When they had proceeded freo Trom 
any apprehensions, being both without arms, to 
a considerable distance from their parties, the 
young Roman, ha’^dng the superiority in 
strength, seized the feeble old man, in the view 
of all, and, in spite of the bustle made by the 
Etrurians, carried him off to his owiif^'arty* 
Being conducted to the general, he.yvis sent by 
him to Rome to the senate j and, dh their in- 
quiring the meaning of the information which 
he had given concerning the Albasn lake, he 
answered, that “certainly the gods hlid been 
incensed against the Veientian natiori, on that 
day when tliey prompted him to disclose the 
decree of the fates, which doomed bis native 
country to destruction* What, |terefore,‘he 
had then delivered under the influence of divine 
inspiration, he could not now recall, so as to 
render it unsaid | an| perhaps §ie guilt of Im**’ 
piety might he contracted in as high a degree* 
by concealing what it was the will of the gods 
should be published, as by publishing what 
ought to be concealed. Thus, therefore, it was 
denoaneed in the books of the fates, and 'the 
Etmian doctrine, that whensoever the Albsn 
water should rise to an unusual hei^t, if the 
Romans slioiikl then discharge it ih a proper 
manner victory would be granted them over 
the Veientians ; but until that should be done, 
the gods would never abandon the walls of 
Yeii.** He then gave directions with respect 
to the proper method of draining it j but the 
senate, deeming his authority of but little 
weight, and not to be entirely relied on in a 
case of such importance, determined to wait 
for the deputies, with the answer of the Pythian 
oracle. 

XVI. Before the commissioners returned 
from Delphi, [Y. R. 358. B. C. 304.] or the 
method of expiating the i\iban prodigy was 
discovered, the new military tribunes with con- 
sular power came into oflice. These were 
Lucius Julius lulus, and Lucius Furius Me- 
duHinus a fourth time, Lucius Sergius Hdenas, 
Aulus Postumius Regillensis, Publius Come* 
1ms Malugineiisis, and Aulus Manlius. This 
year there started up a new enemy, the Tar- 
quinians j who, seeing the Romans embroiled 
in so many w'ars at once, against the VoIscian$ 
at Anxur, where the garrison was besieged j at 
Lavici against the iEquans, who were besieg- 
ing the colony there j and also against the 
Veientians and the Falisdans, and the Cape- | 
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natians, while their affairs within the w’alls 
were not less embarrassed by dissensions, 
thought this a favourable season to attack them 
with effect They sent their light-armed 
cohorts to make depredations on the Roman 
territories, concluding that the people would 
either suffer that affront to pass unrevenged, 
rather than burden themselves with an additional 
war, or if they resented it, w'ould send out an 
army neither numerous nor strong. The Ro- 
mans felt greater indignation at the affront than 
concern for the loss sustained by the inroads of 
the Tarquinians. They, therefore, undertook 
the business without either much preparation or 
long delay. Aulus Postumius and Lucius Julias 
having collected a body of troops, not by a regu- 
lar levy, for in that they were prevented by the 
tribmies of the cammotis* but mostly volun- 
teers, whom by persuasions they had prevailed 
Mow tlietej directed their march by cross 
flitough territory of Ciere, and came 
the Tarquinians unawares, as they were 
returning from their depredations* hea^ ily laden 
with booty ; they slew great numbers of their 
men, got possession of all tlieir baggage ; and, 
having retaken the spoils of their lands, re- 
turned to Rome. The space of two days was 
allowed to the owners to reclaim their proper- 
ty j on the third, what remained unclaimed, the 
gi-eatest part of which had belonged to the 
enemy, was sold by auction, and the produce 
distributed among the soldiers. The issue of 
the other wars, particularly that of Veii, still 
remained doubtful. And now the Romans, 
despairing of success through human aid, began 
to look for succour towards the fates and the 
gods, when the deputies arrived from Delphi, 
bringing with them the decision of the oracle, 
which corresponded with the answer of the 
captive prophet. “ Roman, bew^are lest the 
Alban water be confined in the lake ; beware 
lest thou suffer it to flow into the sea in a 
stream. Thou shalt form for it a passage over 
the fields j and, by dispereing it in a multitude 
of channels, consume it. Then press thou 
boldly on the walls of the enemy ; assured, that 
over the city which thou besiegest through so 
many years, conquest is granted by these orders 
of the fates, which are now disclosed. The w^ar 
concluded, do thou, possessed of victory, bring 
ample offerings to my temples, and renewing 
the religious rites of thy country, the obser- 
vation of which has been neglected, perform 
them in the usual manner.” 
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XVII. The captive prophet, upon this, be- 
gan to be held in very high esteem, and the 
military tribunes, Cornelius and Postumius, 
tisenceibnvard consulted with him concerning 
the expiration of the Alban prodigy, and the 
proper method of appeasing the gods. It was 
at length discovered what was that neglect of 
ceremonies, and omission of customary rites, 
for which they were blamed by the gods. It 
was, in feet, nothing else than that the magis. 
trates, their election being defective, had not, 
with due regularity, directed the Latine festi- 
val, ^ and the anniversary solemnities on the 
Alban mount. The only mode of expiation in 
this case was, that the military tribunes should 
resign the government, the auspices he taken 
anew, and an interregnum appointed. All 
which was performed, pursuant to a decree of 
the senate. There were thi’ce interreges in 
succession : Lucius Valerius, Quintus Servili* 
us Fidenas, and Marcus Furius Caraillus. In 
the mean time the city was a scene of unceas- 
ing confusion and disorder, the plebeian tri- 
bunes refusing to let the elections proceed, un- 
less a previous stipulation were agreed to, that 
the greater number of the military tribunes 
should be chosen out of the comraon& During 
these transactions, a general assembly of Etru- 
ria was held at the temple of Voltumna, and 
the Capenatians and Faliscians demanding that 
all the states of Etruria should unite in the de- 
sign of raising the siege of Veii, the answer 
returned w’us, that ** they had formerly given a 
refusal of the same request to the Veientians, 
l?eeause these ought not to apply for succour, 
where, in a case of such consequence, they had 
not applied for advice. That at present, though 
they of themselves would not refuse it, yet the 
situation of their affairs compelled them so to 
do : especially as in that part of Etruria, the 


1 The Romans, l'.atmes, and some states of the Her- 
iiioians and Volseians, met annually on the Alban mount 
to celebrate this festival, in comraenioration of the treaty 
made with those stAttw by Tnrquin the l*rond. It was 
ntU'nded by the deputies of forty-seven states, who, un- 
der tlie dirertion of the Roman consul, or other chief 
magistrate, oRered joint sacriSces to Jupiter, whom 
tliey termed Latialis. In particular, they offered a 
%v}nte bull, of which the deputies of each state received 
n piece. The public festivals,/en«7, were of four kinds : 
stativer^ immoveable ; conceptivait or mdictes^ moveable ; 
impisratira\ commanded on particular wcasions ; and 
nundinal, for holding markets j so called, because the 
time %vas fixed by proclamation : they were generally 
celebrated by the consuls, before d(*parture fur their 


Gauls, a race of men with whom they were 
unacquainted, had lately become their neigh- 
bours, and with whom they were not on a foot- 
ing, either of secure peace, or of determined 
war. Nevertheless, in consideration of the 
blood, the name, and the present dangers of 
their kinsmen, they would go so far, as that if 
any of their young men chose to go to that war, 
they would not hinder them'. ” The arrival of 
these was announced at Rome, as of a formi- 
dable number of enemies ; and through the ap- 
prehensions which this excited for the public 
safety, the violence of their intestine quarrels 
of, course began to subside. 

' ''‘XVIIL Without causing any displeasure 
to the patricians, tlie prerogative tribe,® at the 
election, chose for military tribune Publius Li- 
cinius Calvus, although he had not declared 
himself a candidate ; this honour was done him, 
because in his former administration he had ap- 
proved himself a man of moderation; but he 
was now in extreme old age. It was observed, 
that those who had been his colleagues, in that 
year, were re-elected in order ; Lucius Titini- 
us, Publics Maenius, Publius Mselius, Cneius 
Genutius^' and Lucius Atilius. Before these 
were proclaimed to the tribes, who were to vote 
in the ordinary course, Publius Licinius Cal- 
vus, with permission of the interrex, spoke to 
this effect : “ I consider it, Romans, as an 
omen of concord, a thing essentially requisite 
to the state at the present juncture, that, from 
the remembrance of our former administration, 
ye are desirous of re-electing the same col- 
leagues, improved by experience. As to me, 
ye no longer see me the same, but the shadow 
and the name of Publius Licinius. The powers 
of my body are decayed, ray senses of sight and 
hearing are grown dull, my memory falters, and 
the vigour of my mind is blunted. Behold 
here a youth,” pursued he, holding his son, 
« the representation and image of him whom 
ye formerly made a military trihime, the first 
plebeian that was ever so honoured. Fliip, 
formed under my own discipline, I present 
and dedicate to the commonwealth as a substi- 


2 The prerogative tribe was that to which the lot fell 
to vote first, at the election of magistrates. Anciently, 
the centuries ivere called to give their votes according 
to the order established among them by Servius Tullius, 
first, the eguites, then the centuries of the first class, 
&c. It was afterwards (at what time is not known) 
determined by lot, s^rtilo,. in what order they should 
vote. .. 
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tutii in my stead. And I beseecli you, Eo- 
mtms, tlmt the honour which, of your own mo- 
tion, ye offered to me, ye will vouchsafe to 
grant to his petition, and to my prayers, wliich 
I add in his behilf.” This rec^uest of the fa- 
ther was complied with and his son, Pub- 
lius Liciiiius was declared military tribune 
with consular power, together those 

%vhoin we mentioned before. [Y* B. 339. 
B. Cf 393,] The military tribune%Titinte% 
tmd Geniicins, marched against th^' Faliscians 
and Capenatians, mid acting with more 
than conduct, fell into an ambush* Gemicius 
atoned for his rashness by an hoiiola^le death, 
falling among the foremost, of J 

the standards. Titinius, a|tee'!’’’^l 3 ring his 
men, who had been thrown intc? tWost 
confusio'u, and tefding them to a ming'gyouh4 
formed in order of battle j but did 

not venture fo%tee dpwn and meet the ene- 
my. The disgmi^l^yw greater than the loss, 
Mid had lik%' to have proved the muse of 
grievous mkfortunp, so great vm the akrm 
wMeh it pelted, not only at Home, where it 
ww h%tily escBggemted by report, but also in . 
the camp before Veil, Here soldiers 

were, with diffif ulty, rentraineil foona flight, on 
a rumour hawng spreia!, that the generals ’ and 
the army hud htnui cut to pieces j and that the 
Cupenutians and Faliscians, flushed wdth \dc- 
toiy, and all the youth of Etniria were at no , 
great distance from their posts. Accounts 
still more dreadful had gained credit at Rome : 
that tlic cimi]> at Wii wus already attacked, 
and that part of the enemy were already on 
their march to the city, prepared for an as- 
sault Tlu^ men ran in crowds to the walls, 
and the matrons, called out from their houses 
by the public distraction, offered supplications 
for protection in {dl the temples, beseeching 
the gods to repel destruction from the Homan 
walls, from the houses of the city, and the 
t(*mples, and to turn back such terrors on Veii, 
if the sa(;red rites hud b(‘en renewed, and the 
profiigies expiated in due manner. 

XJX. The games and the Latine festival 
had now been performed anew, the w'^ater from 
the Alban lake* (b'seliargcd on the fields, and 
the fates demanded the ruin of Veh. Ac- 


I The roraidns of the sewer, a stupendous work, by 
wldcli the xvater was discharf^ed, still subsist, at the 
Ixjttoin of the hiH ou whioh stands Castel Oandplpho, 
tho country.retirea7(.'ut «>f tlie Pope^ 


cordingly, a general, selected both for the des- 
truction of that city, and the presemition of 
his native coimtiy, Marcus Furiiis Camillus, 
was nominated dictator, and he appointed Ihib- 
liiis Cornelius Scipio his master of the horse. 

The change of the commander at once pro- 
duced a change in every particular : even the 
fortune of the city seemed to have assumed a 
new face ; so that men felt themselves inspired 
with different hopes and different spirits. He 
first of all put in force the rules of militai-y 
discipline against such as had fled from Veii, 

[ on the alarm excited there, and took effectual 
; care that the enemy should not be the principal 
object of riie sohlier’s fears. Then having, by 
proclamation, appointed a certain day for hold- - 
ing a levy of troths, he made, in the mt^antime, 
excurate in person to Veii in order to 
strengthen the courage of the soldiers. From 
thence he i’fetumcd to Rome to enlist tlio 
mwirsy, and not »' man declined the service. 
Young men came even from foreign states, 
L«tines and Hcniiciims, offering their service 
in the %var .* to whom the dictator retiu-ued ^ 
thanks in the senate. And now, having com- 
pleted all necessary preparations for the cam- ^ 
paign, he vowed, in ])ursuance of a decree of 
the senate, that he would, on the capture of 
Veii, celebrate the great games : and -would 
repair and dedicate the temple of Mother 
Matuta, wliich had been formerly consecrated 
by king Serviiis Tullius. Marching out of 
the city at the head of his army, while peo- 
ple’s anxiety w'as stronger than their hopes, ho 
came to the first engagement with the Fali- 
scians and Capenatians, in the district of 
Nepote, on which occasion every particulir 
was condu(Jtcd with consummate prudence and ^ 
skill j success of course ensued. He not only 
routed the enemy in battle, but took posses- 
sion of their camp, and seized a vast quantity 
of spoil, the greatest part of which was jnit 
into the hands of the quaestor, and no great 
share distributed to the soldiers. From thence 
the troops were 1 ed to Veil, where additional 
forts were erected at smaller distances from ? 

each other, and by an edict, forbidding any to l- 

light without orders, the soldiers were taken 
ofl from sldrmishing, which had liitlierto been 
frequently practised between the walls and the 
rampart of the camp, and their labour applied 
to the wmrks. Of these, the greatest by far ^ 
and most laliorious was a mine, which they 
undertook to cairy into the citadel of the enemy. 
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In order that tliere slioukl be no interruption in 
fliifs, and at tbe same time tliat the same set bf 
jjersons should not, by iinintermitted labour 
under ground, be spent fatigue, he formed 
the whole number of pioneers into six divisions, 
and six hours were allotted for each division to 
%vork ill rotation j nor did they stop either by 
night or day, until they formed a passage into 
the citadel. 

XX. When the dictator now saw conquest 
ivitliin his reach, and that he was on the point 
of getting possession of a city of the greatest 
opulence, the spoil of wliich would exceed in 
quantity whatever had been obtained in all for- 
mer -wars taken together, fearing lest he might 
incur either the resentment of the soldiers, as 
being too sparing in his distribution of it, or 
the displeasure of the senators as being pro- 
fusely hudsh, he despatched a letter to the 
semiti', that “ through the favour of the im- 
mortal gods, his own conduct, and the perse- 
vering courage of the troops, Veil would 
immediately be in the power of the Homan 
people, and requested their directions wdth re- 
gard to the spoil,” Two opinions divided the 
senate ; one was that of the elder Fiihlius 
Lieiniiis, who being first called upon by his 
son, as we are told, proposed a resolution, that 
public notice should be given to the people by ■ 
proclamation, that whosoever chose to share 
in the spoil should retire to the camp before 
Veii, The other tbit of Appiiis Claudius, 
■who censured such profusion as unprecedented, 
extravagant, and partial ; and which w-ould also 
be productive of ill consequences, if people 
should once conceive an oiunion that it would 
be criminal to deposit in the treasury, when 
exhausted by -wars, the money taken from the 
enemy. He therefore recommended it to them 
to make that a fund for the papnent of the 
soldier’s wages, to the end that the commons 
might be eased of part of the tax. For “every 
man’s family,” he said, “ would feel its share 
of such a bounty in equal proportion, and the ; 
hands of the idle city rabble, ever greedy of j 
mpine, would not then snatch away the prizes 
due to men who hadsliowed their bravery in war: 
it being generally the case, that the man %vho is 
most ready, on every occasion, to undertake 
tlie largest share of toil and danger, is the least 
activ e in plundering.” Lieiniiis, on the other 
hand, {wgued, that in that case, the money would 
be an eternal cause of jealousy and iU-lmmour, 
would afford grounds for invidious representa- 


tions to the commons, and, inconsequence, for 
seditions, and the enacting of new laws. “ It 
was therefore more to be desired,” he said, 
“ that the affection of the commons might be 
conciliated by a bounty of that kind ; that this 
resource should be afforded them, after they 
had been exhausted and entirely drained, by 
the payment of the tax for so many years ; and 
that they should enjoy the fruits arising from a 
war, in which they had employed, one might 
say, the better part of their lives. That what 
a man took with liis own hand from .'the enemy, 
and brought, home with him, would afford him 
more satisfaction and delight, than a share 
' many times l^urger conferred on him by another. 
That the dictator himself was aware of the 
odium and the disagreeable reflections to which 
this business might subject liim, and had for 
that reason transferred the determination of it 
from himself to the senate : and that the senate 
ought, on their part, since the business had 
been thus thrown upon them, to'hand it over to 
the commons, and let eveiy man enjoy what the 
chance of war should give him.” This plan 
was deemed the safer, as it promised to procure 
popularity to the senate. Accordingly pro- 
clamation was made, that aU such as chose 
might go to the camp of the dictator, to share 
in the plunder of Veii. The vast multitude 
I who went entirely filled the camp. 

XXI. Then the dictator, after taking the 
auspices, came forth, and having previously 
ordered the soldiers to take arms, spoke thus : 
“ O Pythian Apollo, under thy guidance, and 
inspired by thy divinity, I am now proceeding 
to destroy the city of Veii, and I devote to 
thee the tenth part of the spoil thereof. Thee 
also, imperial Juno, who now dwellest in Veii, 

I beseech, that ■when we sliall have obtained 
the victory, thou wilt accompany us into our 
city, soon to be thine own, where a temple shiill 
receive thee, worthy of thy majesty.” After 
these prayers, having more than a sufficient 
number of men, he assaulted the city on every 
quarter, in order to prevent their perceiving the 
danger which threatened from the mine. The 
Veientians, ignorant that they had been already 
doomed to ruin by their own prophets, and 
likewise by foreign oradcs ; that the gods had 
been already invited to a share in their spoil ; 
that some o|,.them listening to the vows by 
which they had been solicited to forsake their 
city, began to look towards the temples of the 
enemy, and new habitations, and tliat this Was 
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tbtj List (hiy of their existence j fearing notl^ng 
less, than th<^ir walls being already undermmed, 
and the citadel Bled with enemies, ran briskly 
in arms to the ranipmts, wondering what could 
be the reason, that when for so many days not 
one Homan had stirred from his post, they 
should now run up to the walls without appre- 
hension, jis if struck with a sudden fit of mad- 
ness. A fabulous account has been given of 
an incident happening at this juncture ; it Is, 
that while the king of the Veientians was ofier- 
ing sacrifice, the words of the ' apuspex were 
heard in the mine, denouncing, that » whoever 
should cut up the entrails of that victirh should 
obtain the victory, arid tlmt this imfited the 
Roman soldiers to burst open the mine, seize 
the entrails, and carry them to the dictator. 
But in matters of such remote antiquity, I 
tliink it enough, if relation,: which c-arry a re- 
semblance of truth, be rcc^yed as true ; stories 
of this kind, better calculated for the extrava^ 
gant exluhitions of the stage, which delights in 
the marvellous, tliaa/for gaining belief, it is 
needless either to affirm or refute^ The mine 
at this time, fuB of chosen men, suddenly dis- 
charged its armed tods in the temple of Juno, 
which stood in the citadel of Veii, some of 
whom attacked the rear of the enemy on the 
walls, some tore down the bars of the gates, 
some set fire to the houses, from the roofs of ' 
which stones and tiles were thrown by females 
and slaves. Every place was filled with con- | 
fused {damour, composed of the terrifying | 
shouts of the assailants, and the cries of the | 
affrighted, joi?ied to the lamentations of the 
women and children. Those who defended 
the works wen in an instant beaten off, and 
the giites forced open, where some entering in 
bodies, others s(*aHii;g the deserted walls, the 
town was filled with the enemy, and a fight 
commenced in every quarter. After great 
slaughter the ardour of the combatants began 
to abate, and the dictator, prochiiming orders 
by the herjilds, that no injury should be done to 
the unarmed, put an end to the effusion of 
blood. The townsmen then begmi to lay 
down their arms and surrender, and the sol- 
diers, with permission of the dictator, dispersed 
in search of booty. When the spoil was col- 
h;cted before his eyes, fur exceeding both in 
quantity and in the value of the efifects all bis 
calculations and hopes, the dictator is said to 
buv'C raised his hands towards heaven, and 
iuayed, “that if any gods or men looked on 
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his success and that of the Roman people as 
excessive, such jealousy might be appeased by 
some calamity pecidiar to himself alone, nither 
than hythe slightest detriment to the Roman 
people.” It is recorded, that as he turned him- " 
self about, during this address to the gods, ho 
stumbled and fell ; and tliis was considered 
afterwards, by such as judged of the matter by 
the events which followed, to he an omen por- 
tending Caniillus’s own condemnation, and the 
disaster of the city of Rome being taken, 
wliieh happened a few, years af’ter. The sub- 
duing of the enemy, and the plundering of this 
very opulent city, employed that whole day. ^ 
XXIL Next day the dictator sold the in- 
habitants of free condition by auction: the 
money arising from this sale w'us all that was 
applied to tlic use of the public, and even that 
wm resented by the commons. As to what 
spoil they brought home, they did not think 
themselves under any obligation, in applying it 
either to the general wdio, with design to pro- 
cure their countenance to his own ])ar.simony, 
had referred to the senate a business which 
properly belonged to his own jurisdiction, or to | 
the senate, but to the Licinian family, of which 
the son hud laid the affair before the senate, 
and the father first proposed the popular reso- 
lution, When the wealth, belonging to the 
inhabitants, had been carried aw’-ay from Veii, 
they then began to remove the treasures of the 
gods, and the gods themselves, but with the 
demeanor of worshippers rather than of ra- 
visliers : for certain young men selected out of 
the army, to whom was assigned the charge of 
conveying imperial Juno to Rome, after thor- 
oughly washing their bodies, and clothing 
themselvesin white garments, entered her tem- 
ple with tokens of adoration, and approaching, ' ■ 
laid hands upon her with religious awe, because, 
according to the Etrurian rules, no person but 
a priest of a particular family had been usiidly 
allowed to touch that statue. Aftenv'ards one 
of them, either prompted by divine inspmition, 
or in a fit of yoiithfid jocularity, saying, “ Juno, 
art thou willing to go to Rome,” the rest cried ' 

out at once, that the godtlces had assented. * 

To this fable an addition was made that she 
Was heard to utter the words, “ I am walling.” 
However w^e are informed, that she was raised 
from the place whereon she stood by machines, 
with slight ejforts, and was found light and ' 
easy to he removed, as if she accompanied them 
with her own consent 5 that the was brotight 
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safe to the Aventme, lier eternal seat, to 
^vliich tlie vows of tlic Roman dictator Bad 
invited lier, wBere the same Camillus who 
}iad vowed it afterwards dedicated her temple- 
Tims fell Vcii, the most powerful city of the 
Etrurian nation, even in its final overthrow 
demonstrating its greatness ; for, after having 
withstood a siege during ten summers and win- 
ters, without intermission, after inflicting on its 
enemy losses considerably greater than itself 
; had felt ; even now, even when fate at last iir- 
' ged its doom, yet still it was vanquished not by 
: force, but by the art of engineers. 

J ^ XXllL When the news arrived at Rome 
^ that Veii was taken, notwithstanding that the 
prodigies had been expiated, that the answers of' 
■ the prophets and the responses of the Pythian 
f oracle wei’e known to all, and that they had 
^ used the most efTectual means which human 
wisdom could suggest, for insuring success, in 
t giving the command to Marcus Furius, the 

I greatest general of the age; yet, as they had 

for so many years experienced such a variety of 
fortune in that war, and had sustained so many 
, losses, their joy was as unbounded as if they 
had entertained no hopes of that event. And 
‘9 before the senate passed any decree to the pur- 

I pose, every temple w^as filled with the Roman 

f matrons returning thanks to the gods. The 

senate ordered supplications for the space of 
I four days, a longer term than had ever been ap- 

t pointed in the case of any former war. The 

I dictator also on his arrival was more numerously 

' attended than any general had ever been before j 

all ranks pouring out to meet him, while the 
honours, confen’ed on him in his triumph, far 
surpassed the compliments usually paid on such 
occasions. He himself was the most conspi- 
cuous object of all, riding through the city in a 
chariot drawn by white horses, was deemed un» 
becoming, not to say a member of a common- 
wealth, but a human being: people deeming it 
an affront to religion, that the dictator should 
emulate the equipage of Jupiter and Apollo ; 
and on account chiefly of that single circum- 
stance, his triumph was more splendid than 
pleasing. He then contracted for the building 
of a temple to imperial Juno on the Aventine^ 
and dedicated that of mother Matnta ; after 
^ performing these services to the gods, and to 
^ mankind, he laid down his office of dictator. 

The offering to be made to Apollo came then 
, under consideration, and Camillus declaring 
that he had vowed the tenth part of the spoil to 

I 


that use, and the pontiffs having given their 
opinion that the people ought to discharge that 
vow, it was found difficult to strike out a pro- 
per mode of obliging them to refund the spoil, 
in order that the due proportion might be set 
apart for that religious purpose. At length, 
recourse was had to a method which seemed 
least troublesome, that every man who wished 
to acquit himself and his family of the obliga- 
tion of the vow, making his own estimate of his 
share of the spoil, should pay into the treasury 
the tenth part of the value, in order that a gold- 
en offering might be made, worthy of the 
grandeur of the temple, the divinity of the god, 
and the dignity of the Roman people : this 
contribution also helped to alienate the affection 
of the commons from Camillus. During these 
transactions, ambassadors had come from the 
Volscians and iEquans to sue for peace, and 
peace was granted them rather out of a desire 
that the state, wearied with so tedious a w^ar, 
might enjoy some repose, than in consideration 
of the desert of the persons petitioning. 

XXiy. The year [Y. R. 360. R. C. 392.] 
which followed the taking of Veii had six mili- 
tary tribunes, with consular power, the two 
Publii Cornelii, Cossiis, and Scipio, Marcus 
Valerius Maximus a second time, Cseso Fabius 
Ambustus a third time, Lucius Furius Medul- 
linus a fifth time, and Quintus Servilius a third 
time. The war with the Faliscians fell by lot 
to the Cornelii ; that with the Capenatians to 
Valerius and Servilius. These latter made no 
attempt on the towns, either by assault or sx^e, 
but spread devastation over the lands, and car- 
ried off as spoil every thing found in the coun- 
try ; not a fruit tree, nor any useful vegetable, 
was left in the whole territory. These losses 
reduced the people of Capena to submission, 
and on their suing for peace, it was granted. 
The war with the Faliscians still continued. 
Meanwhile seditions multiplied at Rome, and 
in order to assuage their violence it was resolv- 
ed, that a colony should be sent to the country 
of the Volscians, for which three thousand 
Roman citizens should be enrolled, and the 
triumvirs, appointed to conduct it, distributed 
three acres and seven-twelfths to each man. 
This donation was looked on with scorn, be- 
cause they coi^idered the offer as intended to 
pacify them, on the disappointment of higher 
expectations: for '‘why,” said they, “should 
the commons be sent into exile among the VoL 
scians, when the beautiful city of VeE lay 
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within view, and the territory belonging to it 
being more fertile and more extensive than the 
territory of Rome ?” This city, too, they ex- 
tolled as preferable even to that of Rome, both 
in point of situation, and the magnificence of 
its edifices and inclosures, both public and 
private. Nay, tney went so far as to pro- 
pose the scheme which, after the taking of 
Rome by the Gauls, was more generally 
adopted, of removing to Veil. But their plan 
now was, that half of the commons, and half 
of the senate, should fix their habitations at 
Veil ; and thus two cities, composing one com- 
monwealth, might be inhabited by the Roman 
people. The nobles opposed these measures 
with such warmth, as to declare, that they 
would sooner die in the sight of the Roman 
people, than that any of those matters should 
he put to the vote : for, when one city at 
present supplied such abundance of dissensions, 
what would be the case with two ? Was it pos- 
sible that any one could prefer a vanquished, to 
a victorious ci ty^^and suffer Veii, after being 
captured, to enjoj^ a greater degree of prosper- 
ity than ever it had known in its most flourish- 
ing days? In short, they might be forsaken 
in their native country by their fellow-citizens, 
but no force ought ever to compel them to for- 
sake that eoimtry and those citizens, and to 
follow Titus Sicinius, (for he was the plebeian 
tribune who had brought forward the propo- 
sition,) as a founder to abandoning the 
divine Romulus, the son of a god, the parent 
and founder of the city of Rome.” These 
disputes proceeded to a shameful height : for 
the patneums had div'mm ovei* one half of the 
plebeian tribunes to their sentiments ; so that 
no other circumstance obliged the commons to 
refrain from outrage, but that after a clamour 
had been set up as the prelude to riot, the 
principal members of the senate, throwing 
themselves foremost in the way of the cro\vd, 
desired that they might be the persons attalked, 
struck, or put to death. On this the pspu- 
lace not only abstained from offering violence 
to their age, their dignity, and honourable 
characters, but in respect for their opinions 
restrained their rage even from any such at- 
tempts on others. 

XXV. Camillas on every occasion, and in 
every place, publicly asserted, that there 
was nothing surprising in all these commotions; 
that the state was actually gone mad ; for 
though it was engaged by a vow, yet it bestowed 


j more comiern on every other kind of busi- 
ness, than on acquitting itself of the obligation. 
He would say nothing of the contribution 
of an alms in reality, rather than of a tenth. 

, However, as each man had bound himself in 
i his private capacity, the public was set free. 

! But his conscience would not suffer him to he 
silent on another head, — that the tenth of that 
part only of the spoil was set apart, which 
consisted of moveable effects, and no mention 
was made of the city or of the lands, which, as 
well as the rest, were com})rehended in the 
vow.^’ The senate, finding it diliicult to come to 
a determination on this point, referred it to tlie 
pontiffs in conjunction with Carnilius; and that 
body gave their opinion, that whatsoever had 
been the property of the Veientians before the 
uttering of the vow, and after the vow was 
made, came into the power of the Roman peo- 
ple ; of that the tenth part was sacred to 
Apollo, Thus the city and the land were 
brought into the estimate. The money vtas 
issued from the treasury, and the consular 
military tribunes were commissioned to lay it 
out in the purchase of gold. A sufficient 
quantity of this metal could not be procured ; 
on which the matrons, after bolding sonic 
meetings to deliberate on the subject, with im- 
animo as consent, engaged to supply the military 
tribunes with gold, and actually carried all their 
ornaments into the treasury. Nothing ever 
happened which gave greater pleasure to the 
senate, and it is said, that in return for this 
generosity, these women were honoured with 
the privilege of using covered chariots, when 
going to public worship or games, and open 
chaises on any day whether festival or common. 
The gold being received from each by weight, 
and a valuation being made, in order that the 
price might be repaid, it was resolved that a 
golden bowl should be made thereof, to bo 
carried to Delphi as an offering to Apollo. No 
sooner were men’s minds disengaged from re- 
ligious concerns, than the plebeian tribunes 
' renewed their seditious practices, stimulating 
the resentment of the populace against all the 
nobility, but especially against Carnilius ; 
alleging that, “ by his confiscations and conse- 
crations, he had reduced the spoils of Veii 
to nothing;” daringly abusing the nobles, in : 
their absence ; yet, on their appearing, as they . 
sometimes threw themselves in the way of their 
fury, showing them some respect. When they 
perceived that the business would be protract- 


iid beyond the present year, they re-elected for 
the year following such tribunes of the com- 
mons, as had promoted the passing of the 
law, and the patricians exerted themselves to 
effect the same with regard to such of them as 
had protested against it. By these means the 
same persons mostly were re-elected plebeian 
tribunes. 

XXVI. At the election of military tribunes, 
[Y, E. 361. E. C. 391.] the patricians, by 
straining their interest to the utmost, prevailed 
to have Marcus Furius Camillus chosen. They 
pretended, that on account of the wars in which 
they were engaged, they wished to have him. as 
a commander : but, in fact, they wanted him 
as an antagonist to the tribunes, to check their 
corrupt profusion. Together with Camillus 
were elected military tribunes with consular 
power, Lucius Furius MediiHiniis a sixth time, 
Caius CEmiliiis, Lucius Valerius l^opHcola, 
Spiirius Postumius and Publius Cornelius a 
second time. In the beginning of the year, the 
plebeian tribunes declined proceeding on the 
business, until Marcus Furius Camillus should 
set out against the Faliscians ; for he had been 
appointed to the command in that war. In 
consequence of this delay, the ardour of the 
pursuit was cooled, and Camillus, whom they 
had chiefly dreaded as an opponent, found an 
Increase of glory in the country of the Falisci- 
ans : for the enemy at first confining themselves 
within their walls, which appeared to be the 
safest plan, he, by ravaging the countiy and 
burning the houses, compelled them to come 
forth from the city. But still their fears pre- 
vented them from advancing to any consider- 
able length. At the distance of about a mile 
from the town, they pitched their camp, for 
the security of which they confided entirely in 
the difficulty of the approaches, all the roads on 
every side being rough and craggy, in some 
parts narrow, dn others steep : but Camillus, 
following the directions of a ])risoner taken in 
the country, who acted as his gidde, decamped 
in the latter end of the night, and, at break of 
day, showed himself on ground much higher 
than theirs. The Homans were formed into 
three divisions, each of which, in turn, worked 
on the fortifications of the camp, while the rest 
of the troops stood in readiness for battle. The 
enemy then making an attempt to interrupt his 
works, he attacked and put them to flight j and 
with such consternation were the Faliscians 
struck, that in their haste, they passed by their 
I 


own camp, which lay in their way, and pushed 
forward to the city. Great numbers were 
slain and wounded before they reached the 
gates, through which they rushed in great con- 
fusion and dismay. Their camp was taken, 
and the spoil given up by Camillus to the qute- 
stors, to the great dissatisfaction of the sol- 
diers ; but such was the infl^uence of his strict- 
ness in discipline, that the same propriety of 
conduct which excited their resentment, raised 
also their admiration. The town was then in * 
vested, and the approaches carried on, while 
sometimes occasional attacks were made by the 
townsmen on the Roman posts, and trifling 
skirmishes ensued. Thus time w'as spent 
without either party gaining a prospect of suc- 
cess, and as the besieged were more plentifully 
supplied than the besiegers, with corn and all 
other necessaries, from magazines which they 
had formed some time before, the affair, to 
judge from appearances, would have been as 
laborious and tedious as at Veii, had not for- 
tune, together with an instance of meritorious 
conduct, which, in respect of military mat- 
tern, he had already sufficiently displayed, pro- 
cured to the Roman commander a sjeedy vic- 
tory 

XXVII. It was the custom among the 
Faliscians, to employ the same person as mas- 
ter and private tutor to their children ; and, as 
it continues to be the practice to this day in 
Greece, several were intrusted at the same time 
to the care of one man. The teacher who ap 
peared to have the greater share of knowledge, 
had of course the instruction of the children oi 
the first rank. The person supposed to possess 
this knowledge, and now so intrusted, having 
made it a custom in time of peace, to caiTy the 
boys out of the city for the sake of exercise and 
play, and having never discontinued the prac- 
tice since the \var began, drew them away from 
the gate, sometimes in shorter, sometimes in 
longer excursions. At length, he found an 
opportunity of straying farther than usual ; 
and, by introducing a variety of plays and con- 
versations, he led them on between the advanc- 
ed guards of the enemy, and then through the 
Roman camp* into the tent of Camillus ; and 
there, to this atrocious act, added a speech still 
more atrocious : that “ he had delivered Fa- 
lerii into the hands of the Romans, by putting 
into their power those boys, whose parents 
were thfere at the bead of affairs.” On hear- 
ing which, ramilhis told him, Neither the 
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people, nor the commander,* to whom thou hastt 
come, thou wretch, with thy vilknous offer, is 
like unto thyself. Between us and the Palis- 
dans there subsists not, it is true, that kind 
of sodety which is formed by human compact, 
but that which nature has implanted in both, 
does, and ever will subsist. War has its laws as 
well as peace ; and we have learned in wag- 
ing it, to be as observant of those laws, as we 
are btave. We carry arms, hot against per- 
sons of such age as these, who, even in the 
storming of towns, are exempted from injury, 
hut against men who have arms in their 
hands, as well as ourselves, and who without 
being either injured or provoked by us, made 
an attack on a Roman camp at Veii. Those 
thou hast conquered as far as in thee lay, by an 
act of unexampled villany. I shall conquer 
them as I conquered Vdi, by Roman methods, 
by valour, by labour, and by arms,” Then or~ 
d:eringhim to be stripped naked, and his hands 
to be tied behind his back, he delivered him to 
the boys to be conducted back to Falerii, and 
ga\^ them rods with which they should scourge 
llift teliltor, -and Aive Mm into the city. Such 
a spectacle first attracting a concourse of peo- 
ple, and the senate being aftem'ards sum- 
moned by the magistrates on the extraordinary 
case, so greut an alteration was hereby effected 
in their sentiments, that they, who a short time 
before were so outrageous in their hatred and 
anger, as almost to have chosen the catastrojilie 
of the Veientiaris, rather than the truce ob- 
tained by the Capenatians ; these same persons 
now, through every rank in the state, uiiiver- 
sally called out for peace. The faith of the 
Romans, and the justice of their general, were 
ejctolled by every mouth in the fonim, and in 
Rie senate-house : and in compliance with the 
universal desire, ambassadors went to the camp 
to CamilJus, and from thence, with permission 
of Camillus, to Rome, to make a surrender of 
Falerii. On being introduced to the senate, 
they are said to have spoken in this manner ; 

“ Cons dipt fathers ! o\’ercomc by you and 
your general, by a 'v ictory of such a kind, as I 
neither God nor man can view with displeasure, ■ 
we surrender ourselves into your hands, and in , 
an expectation which redounds in the highest j 
degree to the honour of the conqueror, that 
we shall live more happily under your govern- ‘ 
ment, than under our own laws. In the issue I 
of tins war, two salutary examples have been | 
held out to mankind. Ye have preferred good 


faith in war, to present victoiy. We, chal- 
lenged to emulation in the observance of faith, 
have voluntarily presented you with conquest. 
We are your subjects ; send persons to receive 
our arms, hostages, and our city, whose gates 
they -will find open. Ye will never have reason 
to complain of our fidelity, or we of your 
government.” Camillus received the thanks 
both of the enemy and of his countrymen. 
Tire Falisciaris were ordered to furnish that 
' year's jiay for the soldiers, that the Roman 
people might enjoy a respite from the tax. A s 
soon as peace ^vas acceded to, the troojis Avero 
brought home to Rome. 

X X V 11 1. Camillus returning home, crown- 
ed with honours of far greater value tlian when 
wMte horses had drawn him in triumph through 
the city, being distinguished by a conquest ac- 
(piired through the means of justice and goo<l 
faith, the senate did not conceal their sense of 
the respectful attention due to his conccnis, 
but, hastened the measures for acquitting him 
of his vow. Lucius Valerius, Lucius Sergius, 
and Aldus Manlius, wore sent ambassadors 
wdth one ship of war, to carry the golden bowl 
to Delphi, as an offering to Apollo. These , 
falling in with some LipimenKsian pirates, not 
far from the Sicilian strait, W'cre taken and 
carried to Lipara'. It was the custom of the 
state to make a general division of all booty 
acquired, as if piracy were the public act of 
the government. It happened that the office 
of chief magistrate Avns lilied by one Tirnasi- 
theus, a man more like the Romans than his 
own countiymen, avIio, being touched himself 
with rev'erence for the character of ambassa- 
dors, for the offering, for the god to whom it 
was sent, and the cause for which it was pre- 
sented, imjH-e.sscd the multitude likcAvise, wlio 
almost in all cases resemble their ruler, Avitli 
proper sentiments of religion on the occasion ; 
and, after entertaining the amliassadors at the 
public expense, convoyed them Avith some of 
his own ships to Delphi, and from tlien<!e con- 
ducted them ill safety to Rome. By decree of 
senate a league of hospitality was formed with 
him, and presents AA^erc made him by order of 
the state. During this year, tlie war with the 
iEquans was attended Avith advantages pretty 
equal on both sides ; so that it aa^es a matter of 
doubt, both at Rome and CA’en among the 
troops themselves, Avhethcr they Avere victo- 
rious or ATinquished. The Roman command- 
ers were Gains iEmilius and Spurius Postu- 
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mius, two of the military tribunes. At first 
they actted in conjunction, but after having de- 
feated the enemy in the field, they came to a 
determination that iBniiHiis, with a sufficient 
force, should keep possession of Verriigo, and 
that Postumius should lay waste the country. 
In performance of this, the latter, since the 
late success, thinking less caution requisite, and 
marching in an unguarded manner, was attacked 
by the ASquans, who threw his troops into con- 
fusion, and drove them to the next hills. The 
panic s])read from thence even to Verrugo, to 
the other part of the enemy posted there. Pos- 
turaius having withdrawm Iiis men to a place of 
safety, called them to an assembly, where he 
iij>braided them with their fright, and with 
having fied from the field, being routed by 
an enemy heretofore remarkable for cowar- 
dice and running away. On which the wdiole 
army cried out together, that they deserved 
to hear such reproaches, ami that they acknow- 
ledged the sliamefulness of their behaviour j but 
that they were at the same time determined to 
make amends for it, and that the conqueror’s 
joy on the occasion should be but of short du- j 
ration. They requested earnestly that he would 
lead them thence directly to the camp of the 
enemy, which lay in the plain within their view, 
offering to submit to any punishment if they 
did not take it before night After commend- 
ing their resolution, he ordered them to refresh 
themselves, and to be in readiness at the fourth 
watch : the enemy on the other side, with de- 
sign to prevent the Romans from flying from 
the liili by night, through the road 'whmh led to 
Verrugo, were there prepared to receive them, 
and the battle began at the first hour. How- 
ever the moon was up through the whole night, 
so that the fight was managed with as little con- 
fusion as it could have been by day. But the 
shout reaidiing Verrugo, where it "was imagined 
that the Roman camp had been attacked, the 
troops were seized with such terror, that in 
spite of the entreaties of -dimilius, and all his 
endeavours to detain them, they fled to Tuscu- 
lum in the utmost disorder. From thence a I 
report was earned to Rome, that Postumius | 
and hisS army were cut to pieces. How^ever, as I 
soon as day-light had removed the danger of 
falling into ambuscades, in case of a hasty pur- 
suit, riding through the ranks, and demanding 
the performance of their promises, the general 
infused into the men such a degree of ardour, 
that the iEquans could no longer withstand 


j their efforts, but betook themselves to flight, 
when a slaughter of them ensued (as in a case 
where anger w^as more concerned than courage), 
j that ended in the entire destruction of their 
army ; and the afflicting news from Tusculum, 
which had caused a great, though groundless, 
alarm in the city, was followed by a letter from 
Postumius decked with laurel, ^ — that victory 
had fallen to the Roman people, and th|t the 
army of the -®quans w^as u'hoUy destroyed. 

XXIX. As no determination had yet been 
made, with respect to the plans introduced by 
the plebeian tribunes, the commons on the one 
hand laboured to continue in office such of them 
as had promoted the passing of the law, and 
the patricians on the other, to procure the re 
election of those who had protested against it 
But the commons had the superior influence in 
! the election of their own magistrates ; for 
which disappointment the patricians revenged 
j themselves by passing a decree of senate, that 
consuls (magistrates ever odious to the com 
mons) should be elected. Thus, after an in 
terval of fifteen years, consuls W'ere again ap 
pointed, Lucius Lucretius Flavus, and Servius 
Sulpicius Camerinus. [Y. R. 362. B.C. 390.] 
In the beginning of this year, while the pie 
beian tribunes, uniting their efforts, pressed the 
passing of their law wuth great confidence, be- 
cause there was not any of their body who 
would protest against it, and while the consuls 
for that very reason were no less active in op- 
posing it, (the whole attention of the public 
being taken up with this business,) the iEquans 
made themselves masters of Vitellia, a Roman 
colony in their territory. *1% general part of 
the colonists escaped with safety to Rome j for 
the town being betrayed to the enemy in the 
night, there was nothing to hinder their flight 
from the contrary side of the city. That pro- 
vince fell to the lot of the consul Lucius Lu- 
cretius. He marched thither with an army, 
defeated the enemy in the field, and retunied 
to Rome, where he was to encounter a contest 
of much greater difficulty. A prosecution had 
been commenced against Aulus Virginius and 
Quintus Pomponius, plebeian tribunes of the 
two preceding years, whom the senate was 
bound in honour to defend with the joint exer- 
tions of all the patricians : for no one laid any 


1 It was the eustorn, when the Homan generals sent 
inteJtligence of a victory, to wrap their letters up im lau- 
rel. . ' - . ■ . ? (•’ 
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other charge against thera^ with respect dther 
to their conduct in life, or their behaviour in 
office, than that, to gratify the nobles, they bad 
protested against the law proposed by the tri- 
bunes. However, the resentment of the com- 
mons overpowered the influence of the senate, 
and, by a sentence of most pernicious example, 
those men, convicted of no crime, were con- 
demned to pay a fine of ten thousand asses in 
weight. ^ This highly incensed the patricians : 
Camillus openly reproached the commons with 
violating the duty which they owed to their own 
order, telling them, that « while they thus vent- 
ed their spleen on their own magistrates, they 
did not perceive that by their iniquitous sen- 
tence they had abolished the privilege of pro. 
testing, and by taking away that privilege, had 
overturned the tribunitian power. For they 
were much mistaken if they imagined tlmt the 
patricianB would endure the unbridled licen- 
tiousness of that office. If tribunitian violence 
could not be repelled by tribunitian aid, the pa- 
tricians would find out a weapon of some other 
kind. He censured the consuls also, for silently 
suffiering those tribimes, who had complied with 
tlie directions of the senate, to be disappointed 
in their reliance on the faith of the public.” 
By such discourses, uttered in public, he ex- 
asperated people daily more and more against 
him. 

XXX. As to the senate, he never ceased 
urging them to a vigorous opposition to the 
passing of the law ; exhorting them, that ** when 
the day arrived on which it was to he put to 
the vot(‘, they should go down to the forum 
with JiO other sentiments than such as became 
who knew they were to contend for their 
religion and liberty ; for the temples of their 
gods, and the soil that gave them birth. As 
to bis own particuhir part, if it were allowable 
for him, during a contest %vhercin the interest 
of his comitiy lay at stake, to consider the ag- 
grandi7.ement of his owm character, it would 
even redound to the increase of his fame, that 
a city which he had talicn should be^fiUed with 
inhabitants, that he should every day enjoy 
tliat monument of his own glory, and have be- 
fore his eyes a people whom he himself had led 
in his triumph, and that all men, at every step 
they took, should meet with testimonies of his 
v alour. But, in his opinion, it would be an 
impious proceeding, if a city forsaken and aban- 

1 L.32 5 #. m. 
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doned by the immortal gods were to be inhabit- 
ed ; if the Koman people were to reside in a • 
captivated soil, and to exchange a victorious for 
a vanquished country.” Stimulated by such 
arguments, uttered by the first man in the state, 
the patricians, both old and young, w^hen the 
law was to he debated, came in a body to the 
forum, and dispersing themselves through the 
tribes, each endeavoimed to influence the mem- 
bers of his own body ; beseeching them, with 
tears, not to abandon the country, in defence 
of which themselves and their fathers had 
fought with the greatest bravery and the great- 
est success, pointing at the same time to tlm 
Capitol, the temple of Vesta, and the other 
temples of the gods which stood within view ; 
that they would not drive the Boman people, 
as exiles and outcasts, away from their native 
soil and guardian deities, into a once hostile 
city, and bring matters to such a conclusion, 
that it wotild he better if Veii liad never been 
tjiken, lest Rome should be abandoned.” As 
I they made use of no violence, hut of entreaties 
1 only, and among these entreaties made frequent 
I mention of the gods, the greatest part of the 
i people W'cre impressed with an opinion that re- 
I ligioii was concerned in the case, and the tribes, 
i by a majority of one, rejected the law. The 
I patricians w^ere so highly gratified by this suc- 
I cess, that next day, tlie consuls holding a nicet- 
; ing for the jnnqiose, a decree of senate was 
I passed, that a distribution should be made to 
I the commons of the Veientian lands, in the 
proportion of seven acres to each, and that this 
I distribution should be extended not only to the 
fathers of families, but to ever}'- person in their 
houses of free condition, that they might have 
satisfaction in rearing dbihben with the hope of 
such an establishment 

XXX f. [Y. R. 363. B. C. 389.] This 
generosity had such a conciliatory effect on the 
minds of the commons, that no o})po.sition was 
made to the election of consuls. Lucius Vale- 
rius Potitus and Marcus Manlius, afterwards 
sumamed Capitolinus, were appointed to that 
offiice. In their consulate were celebrated the 
great games which Marcus Furius when dicta- 
tor had vowed, on occasion of the war %vith the 
Veientians. In this year also, the temple of 
imperial Juno, vowed by the same dictator, 
during the same w^ar, was dedicated, and it is 
mentioned that the matrons displayed an ex- 
traordinary degree of zeal in their attendance 
on the dedication. In the campaign against the 
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JKquans, the scat whereof was at Algidum, 
nothing memorable occurred ; the enemy scarce- 
ly waiting for the engagement to begin, before 
tlicy b(Jtook themselves to flight To Valerius, 
because he continued the pursuit and slaughter 
with great earnestness, a triumph was decreed ; 
to Manlius an ovation. This year there sprung 
up a new enemy, the Volsinians, against whom 
no army could bo sent on account of a famine 
and pestilence which raged in the Koraan ter- 
ritories, in consequence of extraordinary 
drought and heat. On these circumstances 
the Volsinians presumed with such confidence 
that, forming a junction with the Salpinians, 
they made incursions on the hinds of the Ro- 
mans. War was then proclaimed against those 
two nations. Cains Julius died in the office of 
censor, and Marcus Cornelius was substituted 
in his room ; which proceeding came afterwards 
to be considered as disjileasing to the gods, be- 
cause in that lustrum Rome w'as taken. Nor 
since that time is a censor ever substituted in 
the room of one dying. The consuls being 
seized by the distemper, it was resolved that an 
interregnum should be constituted, and auspices 
taken anew. 

XXXII. [Y. R. 364.. B. C. 388.] In pur- 
siiance therefore of a decree of the senate, the 
consuls having resigned their office, Marcus 
Furius Camillus was created interrex, who 
appointed FubHiis Cornelius Scipio interrex, 
and he, afterwards, Lucius Valeriiii^ Potitus. 
By him were elected six military tribunes with 
consular power, to the end that m case any of 
them should be disabled by bad health, the 
commonwealth might still have a sufficient num- 
ber of magistrates. These were Lucius Lu- 
cretius, ServiuH Snlpicius, Marcus JGmilius, 
Jaicius Furius Mcdullinus a seventh time, 
Agrippa Furius, and Caius iEmilius a second | 
time, who entered into office on tlie calends of 
July. Of these Lucius Lucretius and Caius 
/Emilius had the Volsinians as tlieir province ; 
Agrippa J’urius and Sorvius Sulpidus the Sal- 
pinians. The first battle happened with the 
Volsinians. This war, formidable in appear- 
ance, from the great number of the enemy, was 
terminated without any difficulty : at the first 
onset, their army was put to fiiglit, and eight 
thousand of their soldiers, being surrounded by 
the cavalry, laid dowm their arms and smren- 
dered. The ac^count which they received of 
tliat battle, made llie Salpinians determine not 
to hazard an cngHgeoient ; their troops secured 


themselves in the towns. The Romans, meet- 
ing no opposition, cjirried off the spoil from all 
parts, both of the Volsinian and Salpinian ter- 
ritories> until the Volsinians, becoming weary of 
the war, had a truce for twenty years granted 
them, on condition that they should make resti- 
tution to the Roman people, and furnish the 
pay of the army for that year. During this 
year, Marcus Ciedicius, a plebeian, gave infor- 
mation to the tribunes, that in the new street, 
where the chapel now stands, above the tem- 
ple of Vesta, he had heard in the dead of the 
night, a voice louder than that of a man, order- 
ing notice to be given to the magistrates, that 
the Gauls were approaching.” This intelli- 
gence, on account of the mean conditio^ of the 
author, was, as frequently happens, disregard- 
ed j and also, because that nation, lying at a 
gi*eat distance, W’^as therefore very little known. 
They not only slighted the warnings of the gods, 
at this crisis of impending fate, but the only 
human aid which could have availed them, 
Marcus Furius, they drove away to a distance 
from the city : for, having been cited by Apu- 
leiiis, a plebeian tribune, to answer a charge 
concerning the plunder of Veii, and having, 
about the same time suffered the loss of a son, 
who had almost arrived at the years of man- 
hood, he called together to his house the mem- 
bers of his tribe and dependents, who compos- 
ed a great part of the commons, and asked 
their sentiments on the occasion ; when being 
told, in answer, that they would make up by a 
contribution whatever fine he should he con- 
demned to pay, but to effect his acquittal was 
out of their power ; he went into exile af- 
ter praying to the immortal gods, that if he 
was undcseiwing of such injurious treatment, 
they would speedily give that ungrateful shite 
reason to . regret his absence. On his not ap- 
pearing, he was fined fifteen thousand asses 
in weight,® 

XXX III. Having thus driven away the citi- 
zen, whose presence, if in any mse we can pro- 
nounce with certainty on human affairs, would 
have effectually saved Rome from falling into 
the hands of an enemy, the destined ruin now 
approached the city with hasty steps : at this 
time ambassadors amved from the people of 
Clusium^ soliciting aid against the Gauls, 
According to some reports, that nation was al- 
lured to cross the Alps, and take possession of 
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die countiy formerly ciiltivate(f by the Etm- 
riaiis, by the delieiotisiiess of its produetious, 
and especially of the wine, a luxury then new 
to them : and Anins of Clusium having intro- 
duced it into Gaul, for the purpose of enticing 
that people, that he might, by their means, 
gratify his resentment for his wife’s being de- 
bauched by Lueurao, (whose guardian he him- 
self had been,) a young man of ovei^groMm 
power, on whom it would have been imposM- 
ble to inflict punishment without foreign assist- 
ance. He acted as their guide, in passing the 
Alps, and advised them to lay siege to Chi- 
sium, I do not indeed take upon me to deny, 
that the (hulls were conducted to Clusium by 
Aruns, or some other Olusian, but that those 
who laid siege to Clusium, were not the first 
who crossed the Alps, is certain ; for the Gauls 
went Over into Italy, two hundred years before 
they besieged that town, and took the city of 
Eome. Nor were these the first of the Etru* 
nans with whom they Wfiged war ; for long be- 
fore this, the Oallic armies fought many Inittles 
with those w'ho dwelt between the Apennines 
and the Alps. The Tusciuis, b<?fore the growth 
of the Eornan empire, possessed very extensive 
sway both hy land and sea : how great their 
power was in the upptu* and lower seas by which 
Italy is almost sum>undcd, as an island, the 
names of those seas demonstmte ; one being 
called by the Italian nations, the Tuscan, the 
general ajipellation of that people; the other 
the Adriatic, from Adria, a colony of Tuscans, 
The Greeks also call those seas the Tyrrhenian 
and Adriatic. This people inhabitial both 
the tracts of territory udiii?!! stretch from each 
side of the mountain, to the turn seas, having 
founded twelve cities on either, first on the hi- 
ther side towards the lower sea, and afterwards 
sending to the other side of the Apennines as 
many colonies as there were cajutid cities in the 
mother country. These aeipiired possession 
of the uhole region beyond the Po, all the way 
to the AI]js, except the corner of the Vene- 
tians who d^vell Toiiml the extreme point of the 
Adriatic. Tiie Alpine nations also, without 
doubt, derived their origin from them, paiticu- 
larly the Rhetians, who \vere rendered savage 
merely by their situation, so as to retain no 
mark of their original, except the accent of 
their language, and not even that without cor- 
ruption. 

XXXJV. Concerning the passage of the 
Gauls into My, what we have learned is this ; 
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when Tarquinius Priscus reigned at Rome, 
the supreme govtuiiment of the Celts, who 
composed one-third part of Gaul, lay in the 
hands of the Biturigians. These gave a king 
to the Celtic nation. Ambigatus, a man very 
eminently distinguished by his own merit, and 
by the extraordinary degree of prosperity w'hieh 
attended him, both in his private concerns, and 
in those of the public ; in his time Gaul was 
so fruitful, and so numerously peopled, that it 
seemed scarcely practicable to retain such an 
enormous multitude under the direction of one 
government. Being far advanced in years, and 
wishing to exonerate his realm of a crowd with 
which it vvas over-burdened, he declared his in- 
tention of sending away his sister’s sons, Bello- 
vesus and Sigovesus, two spirited young men, 
to whatever settlements the gods should point 
out ])y their auguries ; ami that they should 
carry with them any number of men, which 
they themselves should choose ; so that no na- 
tion which lay in their way should be able to 
obstruct their course. Sigovesus was then di- 
rected hy the oracle to the Hercinian forest ; 
to Bcllovesus the gods showed a much more 
delightful route into Italy. He carried with 
him from the Biturigians, the Arvernians, the 
Senoiiians, the .lEdiians, the Amharrians, the 
Cariiutians, and the Aulereians, all their su- 
perfluous numbers ; and setting out, at the 
head of an immense body of horse and foot, 
arrived in the country of the Tricastiniaiis. 
The Al]>s then stood in his way, which I do 
not wonder that these people should consider 
us impassable, having never been climbed over 
by any path at least, as far as we have been able 
to learn, unless we choose to believe the fables 
told of Hercules. Wliilst the heiglit of the 
mouiituins kt‘pt the Gauls penned up as it 
were, and while they were looking about for 
some route between those lofty summits wliich 
joined the sky, an ominous incident also gave 
them some delay ; for an account was brouglit 
to them, that some strangers, who had come in 
search of lands, were attacked hy the nation of 
tlie Salyans : these wei*e the Massilians who 
had come by sea from Pliocea. * The Gauls, 

1 A city of Asia Minor, built by a colony of Athen- 
iaus. Being' besieged and hard pressed by Harpagus, 
au officer of Cyrus king of Persia, the inhabitants re- 
solved to abandon the town, and seek another residence. 
Accordingly, after uttering heavy imprecations on 
themselves, if they should ever return, they carried their 
effects on board their ships, and, sailing to the coast of 
Provence, founded the city of Marseilles. 


eonsideiing this as prognostic of their o\vn for* 
time, gave them their assistance, in fortifying 
the ground, which they had first seized on their 
landing, covered with wide extended woods. 
They themselves dimhed over the pathless 
Alps, tln’oiigh the forest of Tanriniim, routed 
the Tuscans in battle, not far from the river 
Ticinus ; and, hearing that the district in which 
they had posted themselves, was called Insubria, 
the same name by which one of the cantons of 
the Insubrian A5duans was distingtnshed, they 
embraced the omen which the place presented, 
wid founded there a city, which they called 
I^Iediolanum. 

XXXV. Some time after, another body, 
composed of the Cenomanians, under the con- 
duct of Kiitovius, following the tracks of the 
former, made their way over the Alps, through 
the same forest, Bellovcsiis favouring their 
march, and settled themselves where the cities 
Bfixia and Verona now stand, places then pos- 
sessed by the Libuans. After these, came the 
Salliivians, who fixed their abode near the an- 
cient canton of the Ligurians, called Lievi, who 
inhabited the banks of the Ticinus. The next 
who came over were the Boians and Lingonians, 
through the Penine pass, who, finding all the 
space between the Alps and the Po already oc- 
cupied, crossed the Po on rafts, and drove out 
of the country, not only the Etrurians, but the 
U mbrians also. They confined themselves how- 
ever within the Apennines. After them the 
Senonians, the latest of these emigrants, pos- 
sessed themselves of the track which reaches 
from the river Utens to the ASsis. . This latter 
people, I find, it was, who came to Clusium, 
and from theneo to Home. But whether 
alone, or assisted by all the nations of Cisalpine 
Gauls, is not known witli certainty. The Clu- 
sians, on observing so great a multitude, the 
appearance of the men, too, being different from 
any which they had seen before, and also the 
kind of arms which they carried, were terrified 
at the approach of this strange enemy j and 
having heard that the legions of the Etrurians 
had been often defeated by them, on both sides 
of the Po, determined, although they had no 
claim on the Romans, either in right of alliance 
or friendship, except that they had not pro- 
tected their relations the Veientians in oppo- 
sition to the Roman people, to send ambassa- 
dors to Rome, to solicit aid from the senate j 
which request was not complied with,. The 
three Fabii, sons of Ambustus, were sent to 


mediate with the Gauls, in the name of the 
senate and commons of Rome ; who recom- 
mended to them not to attack the allies and 
friends of the Roman people, from whom they 
had received no injury, and whom they would 
be obliged to support even by force of arms, ic 
raattprs w^ent so farj but who, at the same 
time, would be better pleased, that hostile pror 
ceedings should be avoided if possible, and that 
their acquaintance with the Gauls, a nation to 
whom they were as yet strangers, should com- 
mence in an amicable rather than in a hostile 
manner. 

XXXVI. This was an embassy mild in its 
import, but intrusted to men of tempers too 
ferocious, more resembling Gauls than Ro- 
mans. These, having explained their commis- 
sion in an assembly of the Gauls, received for 
answer, that although this was the first time 
that they had heard the name of the Romans, 
yet they supposed, that they were men of brar 
very, whose assistance the Clusians had im- 
plored in a conjuncture so perilous j and in con- 
sideration of their having chosen to interfere 
between their allies and them, in the way of 
negotiation, rather than that of arms, they 
would make no objection to the amicable terms 
which they proposed, provided that the Clusi- 
ans, who possessed a greater portion of land 
than they turned to use, would give up a part 
of it to the Gauls, who wanted it. On no 
other terms, they said, was peace to be obtain- 
ed ; that they wished to receive an answer in 
presence of the Romans, and if the land were 
refused them, would also decide the matter by 
arms in the presence of the same Romans, that 
they might inform their countrymen, how far 
the Gauls excelled the rest of mankind in bra- 
very. The Romans asking, by what right they 
could demand land from the possessors, and in 
case of refusal threaten war ; and what concern 
the Gauls had in Etruria ? The others fiercely 
replied, that they carried their right on the 
points of their swords, and that all things were 
the property of the brave. Thus, with minds 
iiifiamed on both sides, they hastily separated 
to prepare for battle, which began without de- 
lay. Here, fate now pressing the city of Rome, 
the ambassadors, contrary to the law of nations, 
took a part in the action : a fact which could 
not be concealed, for three of the noblest and 
bravest of the Roman youth fought in the van 
of the Etrurian army ; and the valour pf these 
foyelgnera was emInpntJy cdpspiduons*, 
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QuintiB Fabhis rode forward beyond the line, 
and siew a general of the Gauls, who was mak- 
ing a furious charge against the standards of 
the Etrurians, running him through the side 
with his spear. He was known by the Gauls 
while he was stripping him of his spoils; on 
which notice was conveyed round through the 
whole army, that he was one of the Roman 
ambassadors. Dropping therefore their resent- 
ment against the Ciusians, they sottnded a 
treat, threatening to wreak their vengespnee on 
the Romans. Some advised that th^y should 
march instantly to Rome. But the opinion of 
the elders prevailed ; that ambassadors should 
first be sent to complain of the ill treatment, 
which they had received, and to demand that 
the Fabii should be delivered into their hands 
as a satisfaction for having violated thd law of 
nations. When the ambassadors of the Gauls 
had explained those matters according to ’^Iheir 
commission, the senate were highly displeased 
at the behaviour of the Fabii, and thought the 
demand of the barbarians just : but in the case 
of nobles, of such exalted rank, partial favour 
prevented their passing a decree conformable to 
their judgment. Lest, therefore, they might be 
chaigeable with any misfortune, which might per. 
haps be sustained in a war with the Gauls, they 
referred the determination, on the demands of the 
Gauls, to the assembly of the people : where so 
prevalent was the influence of interest and wealth, 
that the very persons whose punishment was 
the subject of deliberation, were appointed 
military tribunes with consular power for thts 
ensuing year. At which proceeding the Gauls 
being justly enraged, and openly denouncing 
war, returned to their countrymen. Together 
with the three Fabii were appointed military 
tribunes, [Y. R. 365. B. C. 387.] Quintus 
Sulpxeuis Longus, Quixitus Servilius a fourth 
time, and Servius Cornelius Maluginensis. 

XXXVII. When fortune is determined 
upon the ruin of a people, she mn so blind 
them, as to render them insensible to danger, 
even of the greatest magnitude ; accordingly 
the Roman state, which, in its wars with the 
Fideiiatians and Veientians and other neigh- 
bouring enemies, had left no means untried to 
procure aid, and had, on many occasions, 
nominated a dictator; yet now, when an enemy 
whom they had never met, or even heard of, 
was, from the ocean and the remotest coasts, 
advancing in arms against them, they looked 
not for any extraordinary command or assis- 




tmcc. Tribunes, whose temerity had brought 
on the troubles, were intrusted with the reins 
of government, and they used no greater dili- 
gence in levying forces, than was usual in case 
of a rupture with any of their neighbours, ex- 
tenuating the importance which fame gave to 
the w’^ar. Meanwhile the Gauls, hearing that 
the violators of the rights of mankind had even 
been recompensed with honours, and that their 
embassy had been slighted, iniiamed with anger, 
a passion w^hich tliat nation knows not how to 
control, instantly snatched up their ensigns, 
and began to march with the utmost expedition. 
When their precipitate movement caused such 
an alarm wherever they passed, that the in- 
habitants of the cities ran together to arms, 
and the peasants betook themselves to flight, 
they signified to them, by loud shouts, that it 
was to Rome they were going, while the space 
covered by their men and horses was immense, 
the troops spreading widely on every side. But 
report outstripped them ; and messengers also 
from the Ousian, arxd from several other states, 
j one after another, and the quickness of the 
enemy’s proceedings, caused the utmost con- 4r '| 
I sternation among the Romans, whose armyr * 
, composed, in a manner, of tumultuary troops, 

■ with all the haste which they could make, 

: scarce advanced so far as the eleventh stone be- 
; fore they met them, where the river Allia, 

; rumiing down from the Crustuminian moun- 
tains in a very deep channel, joins the Tiber, a 
i little way below the road. Already every place, 
j in front, and on each side, was occupied by 
I numerous bodies of Gauls j and, as that iia- 
I tion has a natural turn for aggravating terror 
i by confusion, by their harsh music and dis. 

I cordant clamours, they filled the air with a hor- 
j rible din, 

j XXXVI IT. There the rnilimry tribunes, 
j without having previously formed a canq), with- 
I out the precaution of raising a ranq^art which 
; might secure a retreat, regardless of duty to 
1 the gods, to say nothing of that to man, with- 
out taking auspi(;es, without ofFering a sacri- 
fice, drew up their line, which they extended 
on towards the flanks, lest they should be sur- 
rounded by the numerous forces of the enemy. 

Still tliey could not show an equal front, and 
at the same time thinned their line in such a 
manner, as w^eakened the centre, and left i 
scarce sufficient to fill up the ranks 
breach. There \vas a small ciiiirience ' 
right, which they determined to ^ 
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body of reserve ; which measure^ as it gave 
the first cause to their dismay and desertion of 
the field, so it proved the only means of safety 
in their flight, Brennus, the chieftain of the 
~ Gauls, thinking, that as his enemies were few, 
their skill was what he had chiefly to guard 
against ; and supposing, that the eminence had 
been seized with design, that when the Gauls 
should be engaged in front with the line of the 
legions, that reserved body might make an at- 
tack on their rear and flank, turned his force 
against the reserve, not doubting, that if he 
could dislodge them from their post, Ms troops, 
so much superior in number, would find an 
easy victory in the plain ; thus not only fortune, 
but judgment also stood on the side of the bar- 
barians. In the opposite army there appeared 
nothing like Romans, either among the com- 
manders, or the soldiers. Terror and dismay 
had taken possession of their minds, and 
such a total unconcern for the rest of man- 
kind, that greater numbers by far fled to 
Feii, a city of their enemy, though the Tiber 
lay across the way, than by the direct road 
to Rome, to their wives and children. The 
situation of the ground for some time defended 
the reserve ; but those who composed the rest 
of the line, on their flank, and on their rear, no 
sooner heard the shout, than, not only without 
attempting to fight, but without even returning 
the shout, fresh as they were and unhurt, they 
ran away from an untried enemy, and at whom 
they had scarcely ventured to look. Thus, no 
lives were lost in battle ; but their rear was cut 
to pieces while they crowded on one another, 
in such hurry and confusion, as they retarded 
their retreat. Great slaughter was made on 
the bank of the Tiber, whither the whole left 
wing, after throwing away their arms, bad di- 
rected' their flight; and great numbers who 
knew not how to swim, or were not very strong, 
being burthened with their coats of mail and 
other defensive armour, were swallow^ed up 
in the current. However, the greatest part 
escaped safe to Veii, from whence they neither 
sent any reinforcement to Rome, nor even a 
courier to give notice of their defeat. Those 
of the right wing, which had been posted at a 
distance from the river, near the foot of the 
mountain, all took the way to Rome, and with- 
out even shutting the gates of the city,, made 
their way Into the citadel. 

XXXIX. On the other hand, the attain- 
ment of such a speedy, such an almost miracu- 
I 


lous victory, astonished the Gauls. At first, 
they stood motionless through apprehension for 
their own safety, scarcely knowing what had 
happened ; then they dreaded some stratagem ; 
at length, they collected the spoils of the slain, 
and piled the arras in heaps, according to their 
practice. And now, seeing no sign of an 
enemy any where, they at last began to march 
forward, and a little before sun-set arrived near 
the city of Rome, where receiving intelligence 
by some horsemen who had advanced before, 
that the gates were open without any troops 
posted to defend them, nor any soldiers on the 
walls, this second incident, not less unaccounta- 
ble than the former, induced them to halt ; and, 
apprehending danger from the darkness of the 
night, and their ignorance of the situation of 
the city, they took post between Rome and the 
Anio, sending scouts about the walls, and the 
several gates, to discover what plans the enemy 
would pursue in this desperate state of their 
affairs. The Roman soldiers, who were living, 
their friends lamented as lost ; the greater part 
of them having gone from the field of battle to 
Veii, and no one supposing that any survived, 
except those who had come home to Rome. 
In fine the city w^as almost entirely filled with 
sorrowings. But on the arrival of intelligence, 
that the enemy \vere at hand, the apprehensions 
excited by the public danger stifled all private 
sorrow; soon after, the barbarians patrolling 
about the walls in troops, they heard their yells 
and the dissonant clangour of their martial in- 
struments. During the whole interval, between 
this and the next morning, they were held in 
the most anxious suspense, every moment ex- 
pecting an assault to be made on the city. At 
the enemy’s first approach, it was supposed 
that they would begin the attack, as soon as 
they should arrive at the city, since, if this were 
not their intention, they would probably have 
remained at the Allia. Their fears were vari- 
ous and many ; first, they imagined that the 
place would be instantly stormed, because there 
was not much of the day remaining ; then that 
the design was put off until night, in order to 
strike the greater terror. At last, the approach 
of light sunk them in dismay, and the evil itself 
which they dreaded, closed tliis scene of imre- 
mitted apprehension, the enemy marching 
through the gates in hostile array. During 
that night, however, and also the following day, 
the state preserved a character, very different 
from that which such a dastardly flight at the Alh'a 
2 C 
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had mdicuted : for there T)eiiig no room to hope 
that the city could possibly be defended by the 
small number of troops remaining, a reso- 
lution was taken, that the young men who were 
fit to bear arms, and the abler part of the senate, 
with their wives and children, should go up into 
the citadel and the capitol ; and having cob 
lected stores of arms and corn, should, in that 
strong post, maintain the defence of the deities, 
of the inhabitants, and of the honour of Rome* 
That the Flamen Quirinalis, and the vestal 
priestesses, should carry away, far from slaugh- 
ter and conflagration, ail that appertained to the 
gods of the state ; and that their worship should 
not be intermitted, until there should be no one 
left to perform it. “ If the citadel, and the 
capitol, the mansion of the gods ; if ti|e eenatte, 
the source of public counsel $ df the of 
military age, should survive im- 
pended over the city, they must |t#ib the ^ f 

the aged light, as of a crowd whom 
under the necessity of leaving behind, though with 
a certain prospect of their perishing/* That 
such of this deserted multitude as consisted of 
plebeians, might bear their doom with the greater 
resignation, the aged nobles, formerly dignified 
with triumphal honours and consulships, openly 
declared, that “ they w'ould meet death along 
with thorn, and would not burthen the scanty 
stores of the fighting men, with bodies incapable 
of carrying arms, and of protecting their couii- i 
try.” Siicb were the consolations iwldressed to 
euc'U other by the aged nho were destined to 
death. 

X Jm Tlieir I'xhortntioiis wore then turned to 
the band of young mc‘n, whom they escorted to 
the (‘apitol and eitadel, (joinmending to their 
valour and youthful vigour the remaining for- 
tune of thedr city, wdiich, tlirough the course of 
three hundred and sixty years, had ever been 
victorious in all its wars. When those 'who 
(tarried with them every hope and every re- 
^ sourc'e, parted with the others, who had deter- 
inini'd not to survive the capture and destruc- 
tion of t](e city, the view which it exliibited 
w'as sufficient to (‘all forth the liveliest feelings, 
the women at the same time running up and 
dowui in distraction, now following one party, 
then the other, asking their Imsbands and their 
sons, to wiiat fate tliey wmiild consign them? 
All together formed such a picture of human woe 
as could admit of no aggravation. A great part, 
however, of the ■women followed their relations 
into the citadel, no one eitherhindering or inviting 


them ^ because, though the measure of lessening 
the number of useless persons, in a siege, might 
doubtless he adviseable in one point of view, 
yet it was a measure of extreme inhumanity. ^ 
The rest of the multitude, consisting chiefly of ? 
plebeians, for whom there was neither room on 
SO small a hill, nor a possibility of support in 
so gi-eat a scarcity of corn, pouring out of the 
city in one continued train, repaired to the 
Janiculum. From thence some dispersed 
through the country, and others made their 
way to the neighbouring cities, without any 
leader, or any concert, each pui'siiing his owm 
hopes and his own plans, those of the public a 

being deplored as desperate. In the meantime, ■ 

the hlamen Quirinali$, and the vestal virgins, ' 

; laying aside aE concern for their own affairs, 
and consulting together which of the sacred 
deposits they should take witli them, and whi<;h 
they should leave behind, for they had not 
strength sufficient to cany all, and what place 
they could best depend on, for preserving them 
in safe (*ustody, judged it the most eligible 
method to inclose them in casks, and to biny j 
I them xmd(‘r ground, in the (diapel next to the 
dwcdling-hoiise of the Flamen Quirinalis, 'where ^ J 

at present it is reckoned profane even to spit. | 
The rest they carried, distributing the burdens | 

anjong themselves, along the road which leads | 

O'VTC the Suhlician bridge, to tbe Janiculum. | 

On the ascent of that hill, Lucius Albinius, a | 

Roman plebeian, was convejdng away in a • | 

wnggon liis wife and children, but observing I 
them among the crowd of those who being | 
unfit for war were retiring from the city, and .^| 
retaining, even in his pressent calamitous state, 
a regard to the distinction hetxveen things '' 
divine and human, he thoiight it wv)uld hetmj 
a want of rc^speet to religion, if the public I 
priests of the Roman people were to go on 
foot, thus holily laden, whilst he and his family 
w^erc seen mounted in a carriage ; ordering his 
wife and children then to alight, he put the 
virgins and the sacred things into the w^aggon, 
and conveyed them to Csere, w'hither the priests f 
had determined to go. B 

XLI. Meamvhile at Rome, when eveiy • 
ffisposition for the defence of the citadel had 
been completed, as far as w’as possible in such f 
a conjuncture, the aged crowd withdrew to theij: v | 
houses, and there, with a firmness of minclaiot 
to be shaken by the approach of death, -^"'aited 
the coming of the enemy : such of them as had 
held curiile offices, choosing to die in that garb 
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displayed the emblems of their former 
fortune, of their honours, or of their merit, put 
on the most splendid robes worn, when they 
draw the cliaidots of the gods in procession, or 
ride in triumph. Thus habited, they seated 
themselves in their ivoiy chairs at the fronts of 
their houses. Some say that they devoted 
themselves for the safety of their countiy and 
their fellow-citizens j and that they sung a 
hymn upon the occasion, Marcus Fabius, the 
chief pontiff, dictating the form of words to 
fhena. On the side of the Gaids, as the keen- 
?icss of their rage;, excited by the fight, had 
abated during the night ; and, as they had nei- 
ther met any dangerous opposition in the field, 
nor were now taking the city by storm or force ; 
tiny marched next day, without any anger or 
ally heat of piission, into the city, through the 
Colline gate, which stood open, and advanced 
to the forum, casting round their eyes on the 
temples of the gods, and on the citadel, the 
only place which had the appearance of making 
resistance. From thence, leaving a small guai-d 
to prevent any attack from the citadel or 
capitol, they ran about in quest of plunder. 
Not meeting a human being in the streets, part 
of them rushed in a body to the houses that 
stood nearest j part sought the most distant, as 
expecting to find them untouched and abound- 
ing with spoil. Afterw'ards, being frightened 
from thence by the very solitude, and fearing 
lest some secret design of the enemy might be 
put in execution against them, while they were 
thus dispersed; they formed themselves into 
bodies, and returned again to the forum, and 
places adjoining to it. Finding the houses of 
the plebeians shut up, and the palaces of the 
nobles standing open, tliey showed rather 
greater backwardness to attack these that were 
open, than such as were shut ; with such a de- 
gree of veneration did they behold men sitting 
in the porches of those palaces, who, beside 
their ornaments and apparel, more splendid 
than became mortals, bore the nearest resem- 
blances to gods, in the majesty displayed in 
their looks, and the gravity of their counte- 
nances. It is said, that while they stood gaz- 
ing as on statues, one of them, Marcus Papi- 
rius, provoked the anger of a Gaul, by striking 
him on the head with his ivory sceptre, while 
he was stroking his beard, which at that time 
was uhiversally worn long ; that the slaughter 
began with him, and that the rest were slain in 
their seats. The nobles being put to death, the 


remainder of the people met the same fate. The 
houses were plundered, and then set on fire. 

XLII. However, whether it was, that they 
were not all possessed with a desire of reduc- 
ing the city to ruins, or whether the design had 
been adopted by the chiefs of the Gauls, that 
some fires should be presented to the view of 
the besieged for the purpose of terrifying them, 
and to try if they could be compelled to sur- 
I'ender, through affection to their own dwellings, 
or that they bad determined that all the houses 
should not be burned down, because whatever 
remained they could hold as a pledge, by means 
of which they might work upon the minds of 
the garrison, the fire did not, during the first 
: day, spread extensively, as is usual in a captur- 
ed city. The Romans, beholding the enemy 
i from the citadel, who ran up and down through 
every street, while some new scene of horror 
I arose to their view in every different quarter, 

, w’ere scarcely able to preserve their presence of 
mind. To whatever side the shouts of the 
enemy, the cries of women and children, the 
crackling from the flames, and the crash of fall- 
ing houses called their attention, thither, deeply 
shocked at every incident, they turned their 
eyes, their thoughts, as if placed by fortune to 
be spectators of the fall of their country 
left, in short, not for the purpose of protecting 
any thing belonging to them, but merely their 
own persons, much more deserving of commi- 
seration, indeed, than any before wfio were ever 
beleaguered ; as by the siege which they had to 
sustain they were excluded from their native 
city, whilst they saw every thing which they 
held dear in the power of the enemy. Nor was 
the night which succeeded such a shocking day 
attended with more tranquillity. The morning 
appeared with an aspect equally dismal ; nor did 
any portion of time relieve them from the sight 
of a constant succession of new distresses. 
Loaded and overwhelmed with such a multi- 
plicity of evils, they notwithstanding remitted 
nought of their firmness ; determined, though 
they should see every thing in flames, and le- 
velled with the dust, to defend by their bravery 
the bill which they occupied, small and ill pro- 
vided as it was, yet being the only refuge of 
their liberty. And as the same events recurred 
everyday, they became so habituated, as it were, 
to disasters, that, abstracting their thoughts as 
much as possible from their circumstances, they 
regarded the arms and the swords in their bands 
as their only hopes. 
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XUII On the other side, the Gauls, hav- ing with indignation, and wondering where 
ing for several days waged only an ineffectual were now those men who with him had taken 
, w.ar against the buildings, and perceiving that Veii, and Falerii ; those men who, in other 

among the fires and ruins of the city nothing wars, had ever been more indebted to their own 
now remained but a band of armed enemies, courage, than to chance. Thus ijondering, he 
who were neither terrified in the least, nor like- heard, on a sudden, that the army of the Gauls 

ly to treat of a capitulation unless force were was approaching, and that the people of Ardea 

applied, resolved to have recourse to extrerai- in consternation were met in council on the 
ties, and to make an assault on the citadel. On subject. On which, as if moved by divine in- 

a signal given, at the first light, their whole spiration, he advanced into the midst of their 

‘ multitude was marshalled in the forum, from assembly, having hitherto been accustomed to 

whence, after raising the shout, and forming a absent himself from such meetings, and said, 
testudo, * they advanced to the attack* The ** People of Ardea, my friends of old, of late 
Homans in their defence did nothing rashly, my fellow-citizens also, a relation encouraged 
nor in a hurry ; but having strengthened the by your kindness, and formed by my fortune ; 
guards at every approach, and opposing th© lot not any of you imagine, that o)y coming 
main strength of their men on th© ijuarter hither to your council is owing to my having 
where they saw the battalions advaJitfeg^'^fhey forgotten ray situation ; but the present 
suffered them to mount the hill, judging that and the common danger, render it necessary 
th© higte they should ascend, iM“ tnoro east- that every one should contribute to th© public 
5 ly they might be driven back, down steep, every kind of assistance in his power. And 

i About the middle of the ; and when shall I repay so great obligaticms as I owe 

I there making their charge down the declivity, you, if I am now remiss? On what occasion 

I ; which of itself bore them &gmnk the enemy, can I ever be serviceable to you, if not in war ? 

I routed the Gauls with such slaughter, and such By ray knowledge in that line, I supported a 

I destruction, occasioned by their falling down character in my native country, and though 

the precipice, that they never afterwards, either never overcome by an enemy in war, I was ban- 
in parties, or with their whole force, raade an- ished in time of peace by my ungrateful eoun- 
other trial of that kind of fight. Laying aside tiymen. To you, men of Ardea, fortune has 
therefore the hope of effecting their approaches presented an opportunity of making a recom- 
by force of arras, they resolved to form a Mock- pence for all the valuable favours wliicli the 
ade, for which, having never until this time Roman people have formerly conferred on you. 
thought of making provision, they were ill pre- How great these have been, ye yourselves re- 
pared. With the houses, all was consumed iu member ; nor need I, who know you to be 
the city ; and in the course of the days they had grateful, remind you of them, At the same 
passed there, the prochiee of the country round time j'ou may acquire, for this your city, a high 

about had been hastily carried off to Ycii. degree of military renown, by acting against the 

Wherefore, dividing their forces, they determin- common enemy. The nation, which is now 
ed that one part should be employed in plunder- approaching, in a disorderly march, is one to 
ing arnong the neighbouring nations, while the whom nature has given minds ainV bodies of 
other carried on the siege of the citadel, in greater vsize than strength; for which reason, 

order that the ravagers of the country might they bring to every contest more of terror, than 

sup])Iy the besiegers with corn. of real vigour. The disaster of Rome may 

XLIV''. The party of Oaids, which marched serve as a proof of this; they took the city, 
away from the city, were conducted merely by when every avenue lay open; but still a small 
the will of fortune, who chose to make a trial band in the citadel ami capitoi are able to with- 
of Roman bravery, to Ardea, where Caraillus stand them. Already tired of the slow pro- 
dwelt in exile, pining in sorrow, and more ceedings of the seige, they retire and spread 

deeply grieving at the distresses of the public, themselves over the face of the country. When 

than at his own ; accusing gods and men, burn- gorged by food, and greedy draughts of wine, 

' ^ ■' " ' ' ■ as soon as night comes on, they Btretcli>them,s*f" 

, . - selves promiscuously, like brutes, near streams 

I Fornung' themselves into ax'ompact body, with their „ / . - . • 

Shicaas joined together, and held Urn,- heads to Water, without Wtrencli.nent, and without 

protect tiiam from the missile weaoons of the enemy. either guards or advanced posts ; using, at pre- 
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Heut, i£i consequence of success, still less cau- 
tion than usual. If it is your wish to defend 
your own walls, and not to suffer all this part 
of the world to become a province of Gaulj take 
■ arms uiianioiously at the first watch. Follow 
me, to kill, not to fight. If I do not deliver 
them into your hands, overpowered with sleep, 
to be slaughtered like cattle, I am content to 
meet the same issue of my affairs at Ardea 
which I found at Kome.” 

XLV. Every one who heard him had long 
been possessed with an opmion, that there was 
not any where in that age a man of equal talents 
for war. The meeting then being dismissed, 
they took some refreshment, and waited with 
impatience for the signal being given. As 
soon as that was done, during the stillness of 
the beginning of the night, they attended Ca- 
milliis at the gates : they had not marched far 
from the city, when they found the camp 
of the Gauls, as had been foretold, un- 
guarded and neglected on every side, and, 
raising a shout, attacked it. There w^as no 
fight any where, but slaughter every where : 
being nuked, and surprised in sleep, they 
wore easily cut to pieces. However, those 
who lay most remote, being roused from 
their beds, and not knowing how or by whom 
the tumult w^as occasioned, were by their fears 
directed to flight, and some of them even into 
the midst of the enemy, before they perceived 
their mistake. A great number, flying into the 
territory of Antium, were attacked on their 
straggling march by the inhabitants of that city, 
surrounded and cut off. A like carnage was 
made of the Tuscans in the tcrritoiy of Veii : 
for they were so far from feeling compassion 
for a city, whi<;h liad been their neighbour now 
near four hundred years, and which had been 
over]>owcred by a strange and unheard of ene- 
my, that they made incursions at that very time 
on the Roman territory; and, after loading 
themselves with booty, purposed even to lay 
siege to Veii, the buiwCTk, and the last re- 
maining hope of the whole Homan race. The 
soldiers there, who had seen them straggling 
ov(3r the country, and also collected in a body, 
dnving the prey before them, now perceived 
their camp pitched at no great distance from 
"Wdi. At first, their minds were filled with 
nudaiudioly reflections on their own situation j 
tlicn v'ith indignation, afterwards wnth rage. 
“•iMust Oudr misfortunes,” they said, ‘*he mock- 
ed even by the Etrurians, from whom they had 
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drawn off the Gallic war on themselves 
Scarce could they ciu-b their passions so far as 
to refrain from attacking them that instant; 
but, being restrained by Quintus Cajdieius, a 
centurion, whom they had appointed their com-^ 
mander, they consented to defer it until night. 
The action which ensued wanted nothing to 
render it equal to the former, except that it 
was not conducted by a general equal to Ca- 
millus; in every other respect the course of 
events was the same, and the issue equally for- 
tunate. Not content with this blow, but tak- 
ing, as guides, some prisoners who had escaped 
the slaughter, and advancing to Salince against 
another body of Tuscans, they surprised them 
on the night following, slew a still greater num- 
ber, and then i*eturned to Veii, exulting in 
their double victory. 

XL VI. Meanwhile, at Rome, the siege, in 
general, was carried on slowfly, and both par- 
ties lay quiet j for the attention of the Gauls was 
solely employed in preventing any of the enemy 
escrqiing from between their posts ; when on 
a sudden, a Roman youth drew on himself the 
attention and admiration both of his country- 
men and the enemy. There was a sacrifice sd- 
ways solemnized by the Fabian family at stat- 
ed times, on the Quirinal hill ; to perform 
which, Caius Fabius Dorso having come down 
from the capitol, dressed in the form called 
the Gabine cincture, and carrying in his hands 
the sacred utensils requisite for the ceremony, 
passed out through the midst of the enemy’s 
posts, without being moved in the least by any 
of their calls or threats. He proceeded to the 
Quirinal hill, and after duly performing there 
the solemn rites, returned by the same way, 
preserving the same firmness in his counten- 
ance and gait, tionfident of the protection of 
the gods, whose worship, even the fear of 
death, had not power to make him luiglect, 
and came back to his friends in the capitol, 
while the Gauls were either held motionless 
with astonishment at his amazing confldeiice, 
or moved by considerations of religion, of which 
that nation is by no means regardless. Mean- 
while, those at Veii found not only their cour- 
age, but their strength also increasing daily. 
Not only such of the Romans repaired thither, 
who, in consequence either of the defeat in the 
field, or of the disaster of the city being taken, 
had been dispersed in various parts, but volun- 
teers also flowed in from Latium, with a view 
to shaye in the spoil ; so that it now seemed high 
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time to attempt tlie recoyer^;,of their native 
city, and rescue it out of the hdiids of the ene* 
ray. But this strong body wanted a head: 
the spot where they stood reminded them of 
Camillus, a great number of the soldiers hav- 
ing fought with success under Ins banners and 
allspices. Besides, Cagdicius declared, that he 
would not take any part which might afford 
occasion, either for god or man, to take away 
his command j but rather, mindful of 
rank, would himself insist on the appointment 
of a general. With universal consent it was 
resolved, that Carailfus should be invited from 
Ardea; but that hrst the senate at Rome 
should be consulted ; so carefully did they re- 
gulate every proceeding by a regard to proprie- 
ty, and though in circumstances nearly de®- 
pemte, maintam the distinctic«|ir^^;|j|,^_ the 
veral departments of govemro^ifcf,’' :’^lt was 
necessary to pass through the en^^t "'gtiards, 
which could not be effected the iifc^ 

most danger. A spirited youth call^ Pontius 
Comiiiius, offered himself for the underhikiiig, 
and supporting himself on pieces of cork, was 
carried down the stream of the Tiber to the city. 
From thence, where the distance from the bank 
was shortest, he made his way into the capitol 
over a part of the rock which was very steep 
and craggy, and therefore neglected by the ene- 
my’s guards ; and being conducted to the ma- 
gistrates, delivered the message of the army. 
Then having n^ceived a decree of the senate, 
that (’’amillus should both be recalled from ex- 
ile in an assembly of the Curias, and instantly 
nominated dictator by order of the people, and 
that the soldiers should have the general whom 
they wished, going out by tlie same ivay, he 
proceeded with his despatches to Veii ; from 
whence deputies were sent to Ardea to Camil- 
lus, who conducted him to Veii : or else, the < 
law was passed by the Curians, and he was 
nominated dictator in his absence; for I am 
inclined to believe, that he did not set out from 
Ardea, until he found that this wiis done, be- 
cause he could neither change his residence 
without an order of the people, nor hold the 
privilege of the auspices in the army, until he 
was nominated dictator. 

XL VIL Thus they were employed at Veii, 
whilst, in the meantime, the citadel and capitol 
at Rome were in the utmost danger. The 
Gauls either perceived the track of a human 
foot, where the messenger from Veil had pass- 
ed; or, from their own observation, had re- 
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marked the easy ascent at the rock of Carmen- 
tis : on a moonlight night, therefore, having first 
sent forward a person unarmed to make trial 
of the way, handing their arms to those before 
them ; when any difficulty occurred, supporting 
and supported in turns, and drawing each other 
up according as the ground required, they 
climbed to the summit in such silence, that they 
not only escaped the notice of the guards, but 
did not even alarm the dogs, animals particular- 
ly watchful with regard to any noise at night. 
They were not unpcrceived however by some 
geese, which, being sacred to Juno, the people 
had spared, even in the present great scarcity ^ 
of food ; a circumstance to which they owed 
their preservation ; for by the cackling of these , 
creatures, and the dapping of their wings, Mar- 
cus Manlius wan roused from sleep — a man of 
distinguished diameter in war, who had been 
consul the third year before ; and snatching up 
his arms, and at the same time calling to the 
rest to do the same, he hastened to the' spot : 
where, while some ran about in confusion, he 
by a stroke with the boss of his shield tumbled ’4.. 
down a Gaul who had already got footing on ^ 
the summit ; and this man’s weight, as he fell, ^ 
throwing down those who were next, he slew 
several others, who, in their consternation, 
threw away their arms, and caught hold of the 
rocks, to which they clung. By this time many 
of the garrison had assembled at the place, who, 
by throwing javelins and stones, beat down the 
enemy, so that the whole baud, unable to keep 
either their hold or footing, were hurled down 
the precipice in promiscuous ruin. The alarm 
then subsiding, the remainder of the night was 
given to repose, as much at least as could be 
enjoyed after such perturbation, when the dan- 
ger, though past, kept up the agitation of peo- 
ple’s mind. As soon as day appeared, the 
soldiers were summoned, by sound of trumpet, 
to attend the tribunes in assembly, when due 
I recompence was to be made both to merit and 
demerit. Manlius was first of all commended 
for the bravery which he had displayed, and 
was presented with gifts, not only by the mili- 
taiy tribunes, but by the soldiers universally ; 
for every one carried to his house, which was 
in the citadel, a contribution of half a pound of 
corn and half a pint of wine — a present whichv 
appears trifling in the relation, yet the scarcity ^ “ 
which prevailed rendered it a very strong proof ’ 
of esteem, since each man contributed, in hon- 
our of a particular person, a portion subtracted 
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from his iiecessary supplies. Those who had 
been on guard at the place where the enemy 
climbed up unobserved, %vere now cited j and 
though Quintus Sulpieius, military tribune, had 
declared, that he would punish every man ac- 
cording to the rules of military discipline, yet 
being deterred by the unanimous remonstrances 
of the soldiers, who threw all the blame on one 
particular man of the guard, he spared the rest. 
The one who was manifestly guilty, he, with 
the approbation of all, threw down from the 
rock. From this time forth, the guards on both 
sides became more vigilant : on the side of the 
Gauls, because a rumour spread that messen- 
gers passed between Veil and Borne ; and on 
that of the Romans, from their recollection of 
the danger to which they had been exposed in 
tlic night. 

XL VIII, But beyond all the evils of the 
war and the siege, famine distressed both ar- 
mies. To which was added on the side of the 
Gauls, a pestilential disorder, occasioned by their 
lying encamped in low gi*ound surrounded with 
hills, which, besides having been heated by the 
burning of the buildings, and filled with ex- 
halations, %vhen the wind rose ever so little, 
sent up not only ashes but embers. These in- 
conveniences that nation, of aU others, is the 
worst qualified to endure, as being accustomed 
to cold and moisture. In a word, they suffered 
so severely from the heat and suffocation, that 
they died in great numbers, disorders spreading 
as among a herd of cattle. And now growing 
weary of the trouble of biirying separately, they 
gathered the bodies in heaps promiscuously, and 
bunied them, and this rendered the place re- 
markable by the name of tluj Gallic piles. A 
truce w’as now made with the Romans, and 
conferences held with permission of the com- 
manders ; in which, when the Gauls frequently 
made mention of the finnine to which the for- 
mer were reduced, and thence inferred the ne- 
cessity of theip surrendering, it is said, that in 
order to remove this opinion, bread was thro^ 
from the capitol into their advanced posts, 
though the famine could scarcely be dissembled 
or endured any longer. But whilst the dictator 
was employed in person in lev}dng forces at 
Ardea, in sending his master of the horse, Lu- 
cius Valerius, to bring up the troops from Veii, 
and in making such preparations and arrange- 
ments as would enable him to atteck the ene- 
my on equal terms, the gtirrison of the capitol 
was worn down with the fatigue of guards and 


watches. They ha<l hitherto stood superior to 
all evils, yet famine w^as one which nature 
would not allow to be overcome, so that look- 
ing out day after day for some assistaiuje from 
the dictator, and at last, not only provisions, 
but hope failing, their arms, in the course of re- 
lieving the guards, at the same time almost 
I weighing down their feeble bodies, they in- 
I sisted that either a surrender should be made, 
or the enemy bought off, on such terms as 
I could be obtained ; for the Gauls had given 
; plain intimations, that, for a small ^compensa- 
' tion, they might be induced to relinquish the 
siege. The senate then met, and the militaiy 
tribunes were commissioned to conclude a capi- 
tulation, The business was afterwards managed 
in a conference betw^eeii Quintns Sulpiciiis a 
military tribune, and Breimus the chieftain of 
the Gauls, and a thousand pounds weight of 
gold* was fixed as the ransom of that people, 
who were aftenvards to be nilcrs of the world. 
To ca transaction so very humiliating in itself, 
insult was added. False weights were brought 
by the Gauls, and on the tribune objecting to 
them, the insolent Gaul threw in bis sword in 
addition to the weights, and was heard to utter 
an expression intolerable to Roman ears, “ woe 
to the vanquished.” 

XLIX. But both gods and men stood forth 
to prevent the Romans living under the dis- 
grace of being ransomed. For, very fortunate- 
ly, before the abominable payment was com- 
pleted, the vi^hole quantity of gold being not yet 
weighed in consequence of the altercation, the 
dictator came up to the spot, ordered the gold 
to be carried away from thence, and the Gauls 
to clear the pla<;e. And w’-hen they made op- 
position, and insisted on the agreement, he 
affirmed that such an agreement could have no 
validity, being made after he had been created 
dictator, without his order, by a magistrate of 
subordinate authority ; and he gave notice to 
the Gauls to prepare for battle. His men 
he ordered to throw their baggage in a heap, to 
get ready their arms, and to recover tbeir 
country with steel, not with gold ; having be- 
fore their eyes the temples of the gods, tbeir 
wives and children, the site of their native city 
disfigured with rubbish through the calamities 
of war, and every object winch they M^ere 
bound by the strongest duties to defend, to re- 
cover, and to revenge. He then drew up bis 
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forces for battle, as far as the nature of the 
ground would allow, ou the site of the half- 
demolished cit7, wliich was in itself naturally 
uneven, having made every previous anange- 
ment and preparation, which could he suggested 
by knowledge in war, to secure all possible ad- 
vantages to himself. The G aids, alarmed at 
this unexpected event, took up arms, ^and with 
more rage than conduct rushed upon the Ho- 
mans. Fortune had now changed sides j and 
both divine favour and human wusdom aided 
the Roman cause. At the first onset, there- 
fore, the liaids were put to the route with no 
greater dilFiculty than they had themselves 
found, when they gained the victory at the 
A Ilia. They were afterwards defeated, under 
the conduct and auspices of the same Camillus, 
in a more regular engagement at the eighth stone j 
on the Gabine road, where they rallied after their 
flight. Here the slaughter was immense ; their 
camp was taken, and not even a single person 
left to can-y the news of the defeat The dic- 
tetor, having thus recovered his country from 
the enemy, returned in triumph, and among the 
rough jokes which the soldiers throw out on 
such occasions, received the appeUatioBS of a 
Romulus, a second founder of the city— praises 
certmhly not unmerited. His country thus 
.saved by arms, he eiidently saved it a second 
time in peace, when he hindered the people 
from removing to Veii, a scheme pressed by 
the tribimes with greater earnestness after the 
burning of the city, and which the commons, or 
themselves, then more inclined to pur- 
sue ; and for tliat reason he did not resign the 
dictatorship immediately after his triumph, 
being entreated by the senate not to leave the 
commonwealth in that unsettled state. 

L. The lirst business which he laid before 
the senate was that which respected the im- 
mortal gods j for he M'as nmuirkably attentive to 
all matters in wliieh religion was eoneenied. 
He procured a decree cd' senate, that ** all the 
temples having l)(*en in possession of the enemy 
should be restored, their bounds traced, and ex- i 
piation made for them, and that the form of ! 
expiation should be sought in the books by the 
duumvirs. That a league of hospitality should 
be formed by public authority with the people 
of Caere, because they had afforded a reception 
to the sacred utensils, and to the priests of the 
Roman people ; and because to the kindness of 
that nation it wvis owing, that the worship of 
the immortal gods had not been intermitted j 
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that Capitolinc games should be exhibited in 
honour of Jupiter, supremely good and great, 
for having, in time of danger, protected his own 
mansion, and the citadel of Rome ; and that a 
certain number of citizens, for the due perfor- ■ 
mance thereof, should be incorporated by the 
dictator, out of those who resided in the capitol 
and fort.’’ Mention was also introduced of 
expiating the voice which had been heard by 
night, giwng notice of the calamity before the 
Gallic war, and which had been neglected j and 
an order was made that a temple should be 
erected to Aiiis Lociitius, in the new street. 
The gold, which Imd been rescued from the 
Gauls, and also what had been, during the 
hurry of the idium, carried from the other tem.. 
pies into the recess of Jupiteris temple, was all 
together judged to he sacred, and ordered to be 
deposited under the the throne of Jupiter, be- 
cause no one could recollect to what temples it 
ought to be returaed. The state had, before 
this, manifested a high regard to religion, in ac- 
cepting a contribution of gold from the mateons, 
when the public fund was found msuS^cient to 
make up the sum stipulated to be to the 
Gauls, rather than meddle with the sacred gold*. 
To the matrons public thanks were given, and 
also the privilege of having funeral orations de- 
livered in honour of them on their death, the 
same as on that of the men. When he Imd 
finished such business as respected the gods, 
and such as could be determined by the author- 
ity of the senate, and as the tribimes never 
ceased teasing the commons in their harangues 
to abandon the ruins, and remove to Veii, a 
city ready ibr their reception ; being attended 
by the whole body of the senate, he mounted 
tin? tribunal, and spoke to tliis elfect. 

L J. Romans, so strong is my aversion from 
holding contentions with, the tribunes of the 
pco} »le, that while, I resided at Ardca, I had no 
other consolation in my melancrholy exile than 
that I was at a distance fi'om such contests; 
an<l, on account of tliese, I ivas fully determin- 
ed never to return, even though ye sliould reciill 
me by a decree of senate and order of the peo- 
ple. Nor ivas it any change of my sontimente, 
which induced me now to revisit Rome, but 
the situation of your affairs. For the iir 
question was, not whether I should reside*i|ti my 
native land, but whether that land, (ifT may'" 
so express myself,) should keep in its own es- 
tablished seat ? And on the present occasion 
most willingly would I remain silent, did not 
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this struggle »lso affect the cssentitil interests 
of my country ; to he wanting to which, as long 
as Ufe remains, were base in others, in Camillus 
infamous. For to what purpose have we la- 
boured its recovery ? Why have we rescued it 
out of the hands of the enemy ? After it has 
been recovered, shall we voluntarily desert 
it? Notwithstanding that the capitoi and 
citadel continued to be held and inhabited by 
the gods and the natives of Rome, even when 
the Gauls were victorious, and in possession 
of the whole city; notwithstamling that the 
Romans are now the victors ; shall that Capi- 
tol and citadel be abandoned with all the 
rest, and our jrrospeiity become the cause 
of gi’eater desolation, than our adversity was ? 
Iii truth, if we had no religious institutions 
which were founded together with the city, and 
regularly handed down from one generation to 
another; yet the divine power has been so 
manifestly displayed at this time in favour of 
the Roman affairs, that I should think ail dis- 
position to be negligent in paying due honour 
to the gods effectually removed from the minds 
of men. For, take a review of the transactions 
of these latter years in order, — prosperous and 
adverse, — ye will find that in every instance 
prosperity constantly attended submission to 
the immortals, and adversity the neglect of 
them. To begin with the war of Veil; for 
what a number of years, and with what an im- 
mensity of labour, was it carried on? Yet it 
could not be brought to a conclusion, until, in 
obedience to the admonition of the gods, the 
water was discharged from the Alban lake. 
Consider, did this unparalleled train of misfor- 
tunes, which ruined our city, commence until 
the voice sent from heaven, concerning the ap- 
proach of the Gauls, had been disregarded, un- 
til the laws of nations had been violated by our 
ambassadors ; and until we, with the same in- 
difference towards the deitie.s, passed over that 
crime which we were bound to punish? Van- 
quished, therefore, made captives, aud ransom- 
ed, we have suffered such punishments at the 
hands of gods and men, as render us a warning 
to the whole world. After this, our misfor- 
tunes again reminded us of our duty to the 
heavens. We fled for refuge into |he capitoi, 
to the mansion of Jupiter, supremely good and 
great. The sacred ‘Utensils, amidst the rain of 

our own properties, we partly concealed in the 
earth, partly conv(»yed out of the enemy’s sight, 
lo the neighbouring citich. Abandoned by 
I. 


gods and men, yet we did not intermit the 
sacred worship. The consequence was, they 
restored us to our country, to victory, and to 
our former renown in war, which we had for- 
feited ; and, on the heads of the enemy, who, 
blinded by avarice, broke the faith of a treaty 
in respect to the weight of the gold, they turn- 
ed dismay, and flight, and slaughter. 

LII. When ye reflect on these strong in- 
stances of the powerful effects produced on the 
affairs of men by their either honouring or 
neglecting the deity, do ye not pereeive, Ro- 
mans, what an act of impiety we are about to 
perpetrate ; even in the very moment of emerg- 
ing from the wreck and ruin which followed 
our former misconduct ? We are in possession 
of a city built under the direction of auspices 
and auguries, in which there is not a spot but 
is full of gods and religious rites. The days 
of the anniversary sacrifices are not more pre- 
cisely stated, than are the places where they 
are to be performed. All these gods, both 
public and private, do ye intend, Romans, to 
forsake ? What similitude does your conduct 
bear to that, which lately, during the siege, 
was beheld, with no less admiration by the 
enemy than by yourselves, in that excellent 
youth Caius Fabius, when he w'ent down from 
the citadel through the midst of Gallic wea- 
pons, and performed on the Quirinal hill the 
anniversary rites pertaining to the Fabian fa- 
mily? Is it your opinion that the religious 
performances of particular families should not 
be intermitted, though war obstruct, but that 
the pubUc rites and the Roman gods should 
be forsaken even in time of peace ; and that 
the pontiffs and flamens should be more negli- 
gent of those rites of religion than was a pri- 
vate person ? Some, perhaps, may say, we will 
perform these at Veii ; we will send our priests 
thither for that purpose: but this cannot be 
done without an infringement of the established 
forms. Even in the case of the feast of Jupi- 
ter, (not to enumerate afl the several gods, and 
aft^the different kinds of sacred rites,) can the 
ceremonies of the Lectisternium be performed 
in any other place than the capitoi ? What shall 
I say of the eternal fire of Vesta; and of the sta- 
tue, that pledge of empire, which is kept under 
the safeguard of her temple ? What, O Mai-s 
Gradivus, and thou, Father Quiriniis, of thy An- 
cilia?' Is it right that those sacred tilings, coeval 
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: witlj Bay some of them more jmcient than 

the city itself, should tdi be abandoned to pro** 

. fanntion ? Now, obseiwe the dilference between 
US and our ancestors. They handed down to 
us certain sacred rites to be performed on the 
Alban, and on the Lavinian mounts. Was it 
then deemed not offensive to the gods, that 
such rites should be brought to Rome, and 
from the cities of our enemies j and shall \ve, 
without impiety, remove them from hence to 
an enemy’s city, to Veii? Recollect, I beseech 
you, how* often sacred rites are performed 
anew, because some ],}urticular ceremony of our 
<*ountry hiis l)ceii omitted through negligence 
or accident. In a late instance, what other 
matter, after the j)rodigy of the Alban lake, 
proved a remedy for the distresses brought on 
the commonwealth by the war of Yeii, but the 
repetition of them, mid the renewal of the aus-. 
pices ? But besides, as if zealously attached to 
religious institutions, we. have l>rought not only 
foreign deities to JElome, hut have estE^disbed 
new ones. It was but the other day tlmt im- 
perial Juno waa removed hither from Veii j 
an-l with what a crowded attendance was her 
..location on the Aventine celebrated ? And 
how greatly wm it distinguishad by the exttu- 
ordinory zeal of the matrons ? We have pa^ed 
an order for the erecfting of a temple to Aius 
Locutius ill the new street, out of regard to the 
heavenly voice which, -wils heard there. To our 
other solemnities we have added Capitoline 
games, and have, by dirccftion of the senate, 
founded a lunv college for the performiincfe 
thereof. Whei-e was there occasion for any of 
tlie.se institutions, if wv \Yuro to abandon the 
city at the sanie time with the Gunls ; if it was 
against our will that we resided in the capitol 
for the many montlia that the siege continued ; 
if it was through a motive of fear that we suf* i 
fered ourselves to be confined there by the 
enemy? Hitherto we have spoken of the sa- 
cred rites and the tt'inples, ivhat are we now to 
say of tlse priests? Hoes it not occur to you, 
what a degree of profaneness would be com- 
initcd with respect to them ? For the ve.stals 
have but that one residence, fi’om which no- 
thing ever disturbed them, except the capture 
of the city. It is deemed irnjiious if the Fla- 

to have feUen from heaven in the reign of Numa. It 
was reposited in the sanctuary, and kept with great 
fare by the priests of Mara, called Salii. Being eonsi- 
^•fred as a symbol of the perpetual duration of the em- 
laro, to prevent its being stolen, eleven others were 
exactly resembling it, and laid up with it. 


men Bialis remain one night out of the city. 
Bo ye intend to make them Veientian priests 
instead of Roman ? And, O Vesta, shall thy 
wgins forsake thee ? And shall the flamen, by 
foreign residence, draw every night on himself 
and the commonwealth so great a load of guilt? 
What shall we say of other kinds of business 
W'hich we necessarily transact under auspices, 
and almost fill within the Pomceriiim? To 
what oblivion, or to what neglect, are we to 
consign them ? The assemblies of the Curias, 
wliicli have the regulation of militaiy affairs, 
the assemblies of the centuries, in which ye 
elect consuls and military tribunes ; where can 
they be held under auspices, except in the accus- 
tomed place ? Sludl we transfer these to Veil ? 
Or shall the people, in order to hold their 
meetingH, lawfully crowd together here, with 
so great inconvenience, and into a city deserted 
by gods and men ? 

Llil. But it is urged that the case itself 
compels us to leave a city desolated by fire and 
ruin, and nmiove to Veii, where every thing i$ 
entire, and not to distress the needy commons 
by building here. I tlank, Eomaaa# it 

must be evident to itaost of you, though !• 
should not say a word on the subject, that this 
Is but a pretext held out to serve a purpose, 
and not the real motive. For ye remember, 
that this scheme of our removing to Veii was 
agitated before tlu‘ (‘oming of the Gauls, when 
the buildings, both puldic and private, were un- 
hurt, and when the city stood in safety. Ob- 
serve, then, tribunes, tin* diflereiicc la‘twa‘on my 
way ol‘ tliinking and yours. Ye are of opinion, 
that even though it wviv not advisable to re- 
move at that time, yet it is plainly expedient 
now. On the contrary, and bts not surprised 
at what I say until ye hear my reasons, even 
allowing that it had been advisable so to do, 
when the whole city was in a staJe of safety, I 
would not vote for leaving these ruins now. 
At that time, removing into a captured city 
from a victory obtained, had been a cause glo- 
rious to us and our posterity; but now, it 
would be. wretched and dishonourable to us, 
while it would be glorious to the Gauls, h’or 
we shall appear not to have left our country 
in consequence of our successes, but from being 
vanquished ; and by the flight at the Allia, the , 
capture of tlic city, and the blockade of 
capitol, to have been obliged to forsake our 
dwelling, and fly from a place which we had 
not strength to defend. And have the Gauls 
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been able to demolish Rome, and fcll the 
Jlomans be deemed unable to restore it ?’ What 
remains, then, but that ye allow them to come 
with new forces, for it is certain they liave 
numbers scarcely credible, and make it their 
choice to dwell in this city, once captured by 
them, and now forsaken by you ? What would 
you think, if, not the Gauls, but your old 
enemies the JBquans or Volscians, should 
form the design of removing to Rome ? Would 
ye be willing that they should become Romans, 
and you V’'eientians ? Or would ye that this 
should be either a desert in your possession, 
or a city in that of the enemy ? Any thing 
more impious I really cannot conceive. Is it 
out of aversion from the trouble of rebuilding, 
that ye are ready to incur such guilt and such 
disgrace ? Supposing that there could not 
he erected a better or more ample structure 
than that cottage of our iburider, were it not 
more desirable to dwell in cottages, after the 
manner of shepherds and rustics, in the midst 
of yom* sacred places and tutelar deities, than 
to have the commonwealth go into exile? 
Our forefathers, a body of uncivilized stran- 
gers, when there was nothing in these places 
but w'oods and marshes, erected a city in a very 
short time. Do we, though we have the cap- 
itol and citadel safe, and the temples of the 
gods standing, think it too great a labour to 
rebuild one that has been burned ? What each 
particular man would have done, if his house 
had been destroyed by fire, should the whole 
of us refuse, in the case of a general confla- 
gration. 

LIV. Let me ask you, if, through some ill 
design or accident, a fire should break out at 
Veil, and the flames being spread by the wind, 
as might be the case, should consume a great 
part of the city ; must we seek Fideiue, or Gabii, 
or some other city, to remove to ? Has our na- 
tive soil so slight a hold of our afiections ; 
and this earth, wbicli we call our mother ? Or 
docs our love for our country extend no farther 
than the surface, and the timber of the houses ? 

I assure you, for I will confess it readily, that 
during the time of my absence, (which I am 
less willing to recollect, as the eifect of ill 
treatment from you, than of my qwn hard for- 
tune,) as often as my country c^me into my 
mind, every one of these circumstances occur- 
red to me ; the lulls, the plains, the Tiber, the 
face of the country to which my e.yes bad been 
accustomed, and the sky, under which I had 


been born and educated ; and it is my wish, 
Romans, that these may now engage you, by 
the ties of affection, to remain to your own 
established settlements, rather than hereafter 
prove the cause of your pining away in anxious 
regret at having left them. Not without good 
reason did gods and men select this spot for 
the building of Rome, where are most health- 
ful hills, a commodious river, whose stream 
brings down the produce of the interior coun- 
tries, while it opens a passage for foreign com- 
merce ; the sea, so near as to answer 'every 
purpose of convenience, yet at such a distance 
as not to expose it to danger from the fleets of 
I foreigners ; and in the centre of the regions ot 
Italy, a situation singularly adapted by its na- 
ture to promote the increase of a city. Of 
this the very size, as it was, must be held a 
demonstration. Romans, this present year is 
the three hundred and sixty-fifth of the city ; 
during so long a time ye have been engaged is 
war, in the midst of nations of the oldest 
standing : yet, not to mention single nations, 
neither the JEquans in conjunction with the 
Volscians, who possess so many and so strong 
towns, nor the whole body of Etruria, pos- 
sessed of such extensive power by land and 
sea, and occupying the whole breadth of Italy, 
from one sea to the other, have shown them- 
selves equal to you in war. This being the 
case, where can be the wisdom in making trial 
of a change, when, though your valour might 
accompany you in yom: removal to another 
place, the fortune of this spot could not cer- 
tainly be transferred? Here is the capitol, 
where a human head being formerly found, it 
was foretold that in that spot should be the head 
of the world, and the seat of sovereign empire. 
Here, when the capitol was to he cleared by the 
rites of augury, Juventas and Terminus, to the 
verygreat joy of our fathers, suffered not them- 
selves to be moved. Here is the fire of Vesta, 
here the Ancilia sent down from heaven, 
here all the gods, and they, too, propitious to 
your stay.” Camillus is said to have affected 
them much by other parts of Ms discourse, but 
particularly by that wMch related to religious 
matters. But still the afftiir remained in sus- 
pense, until an accident^ expression, season-, 
ably uttered, determined it. For in a short 
time after this, the senate sitting on this busi- 
ness in the Curia Hostilia, it happened that 
some cohorts, returning from relieving the 
guards, passed iMough the forum in their 



mai'ch, wli«a a f;eiituriyu ia the comitium called 
out, Sfemdard-bearer, fix your standard. It , 
is best for us to stay here.” On hearing wMcti ■ 
expression, the senate, coming forth from the , 
Curia, called out with one voice, that ‘^they. 
embraced the omen and the surroundir^ . 
crowd of commons joined their approbation. 
The proposed law being then rejected, they ' 
set about rebuilding the city in all parts at once. 
Tiles were supplied at the public expense, and 
liberty granted to hew stones and fell timber, 
wherever each person chose, security being 


taken for tiudr completing the edifices within 
the year. Their haste took a, way all attention 
to . the regulation of the course of the streets : 
for. setting aside all regard to distinction of pro« 
they built on any spot which they found 
vacant. And that is the reason that the old 
sewers, which at first were conducted under the 
public streets, do now, in many places, pass 
under private houses, and that the form of the 
city appears as if force alone had directed the 
distribution of the lots. 
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Succ<*ii!sful operations against t!io iEquans, and Volscians, and Prasnestines, Four new tribos added. Marcus 
Manlius, who defended the capitol, being convicted of aspiring to regal power, is thrown from thoTarpeian rock. 
A law, proposed by two plebeian tribunes, that consuls niigiit be chosen from among the commons, causes a 
long and violent contest, during which, for live years, the same set of plebeian tribunes are the only niagistrateis 
in the state j is at length passed ; and Ludus Sextus, one of the proposers, made the first plebeian consul. A 
law passed, that no person shall possess more tliaii five hundred acres of land. 


I. In the five preceding books, I have exhibit- 
ed a view of the affairs of the Romans, from 
the building of the city of Rome, until its cap- 
ture; [Y. K 365. B. C. 387.] under the go- 
vernment, first, of kings ; then of consuls and 
dictators, decemvirs, and consular tribunes ; 
their foreign wars, and domestic dissensions ; 
matters involved in obscurity, not only by rea- 
son of their great antiquity, like objects placed 
at sucli a distance as to he scarcely disceniible 
by the eye; but also because that, in those 
times, the use of letters, the only faithful 
guardian of the memory of events, was very 
rare. And besides, whatever infonnation 
might have been contained in the commenta- 
ries of the pontiffs, and other public; or private 
records, it was almost entirely lost in the buni- 
ing of the city. Henceforward, from the 
sc<n>nd origin of Home, from whence, as from 
its root, receiving new life, it sprung up with 
r<‘douhled health and vigour, I shall he able to 
give the relation of its affairs, both ciril and 
military, with more clearness and certainty. 
Now, after its restoration, it leaned still, for 
principal support, on the same instnirnent which 
had raised it from ruin, Marcus Furius Camil- 
ius. Nor did the people suffer him to lay 
aside tile dictatorship before the end of that 
year. Jt was judged improper tliat the tribunes, 
during whose administration the city had been 
taken, should preside at the elections for the ; 
year ensuing, and an Interregnum was resolved , 


on. While the public were kept diligently 
employed in repairing the city, Quintus Fii- 
bius, as soon as he went out of office, had a 
prosecution instituted against him by Cains 
Marcius, a tribune of the commons, for having, 
while in the character of ambassador, contrary 
to the law of nations, acted in arms against the 
Gauls, with whom he had been sent as a min- 
ister to negotiate: he escaped standing his 
trial, by a death so opportune, that most peo- 
ple believed it voluntary. The interregnum 
commenced. Publius Cornelius Scipio was 
interrex; and, after him, Marcus Furius Ca- 
millus a second time. [Y. R. 366. B. C. 
3B6.] He elected military tribunes with consu- 
lar power, Lucius Viilerius Foplicola a second 
time, Lucius Virginius, Publius Cornelius, 
Aldus Manlius, Lucius iEmilius, and Lucius 
Postumius* These, entering on office, imme- 
diately on the conclusion of the inten'cgnum, 
considted the senate on no otlier business pre- 
vious to that which related to religion. They 
ordered, in the first place, that a collection 
should be made of the treaties and laws which 
could be found. The latter coiisisted of the 
twelve tables, and some laws enacted by the 
kings. Some 'of these were publicly pro- 
mulgated ; but such as related to religious 
matters were kept secret, chiefly through , 
means of the pontiffs, that they might hold 
the minds of the multitude in bondage, 
next turned their deliberations to 
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those days, whicli were to be accounted 
displeasing to the gods; and the fifteentb 
day of the calends of August was distinguished 
by an order, that on that unfortunate day no 
public or private business whatever should be 
transacted : it was deemed doubly unfortunate ; 
for on that day the Fabii were slain at Creme- 
ra ; and aftenvards, on So same day, the fatal 
battle of Allia, w^hich effected the destniction 
of the city, was fought ; from the hitter disaster 
it was denominated the Allian day. Some are 
of o]>inion that, because, ott^the day following 
the ides of July, Sulpicius, when military tri- 
bune, had iu*glectcd to perform the rites of the 
augury; and, without being assured of the 
favour of the gods, had on the third day after 
exposed the Roman army to the enemy, it >vas 
ordained, that the days following the cfdends 
and the nones should also he accounted e<pudly 
ifiauspicious. 

II. ^But it was not long allowed them to 
consult, f« quiet, on the means of raising up the 
city, after vsuch a grievous fall. On one side 
%eir old enemy, the Volsciaiis, had taken arms, 
resolved to extinguish the Roman name ; and, 
on the other, according intelligence received 
ffom certain traders, a of the leading 

men, from all the several states of Etnirifi, bad 
been formed at the temple of Voltumna, for the 
purpose of commencing hostilities. To which 
was added cause of apprehension, by the 
def(’*<*tion of tluiXatiiu?s and Hemiidans, w'ho, 
ever since flu? battle fuught at the hike Regil- 
lus, during the course (d‘ near a hundred years, 
had contimwd hi fnendshij) witli the Homan 
peoples without c^er gii’ing reason to doubt 
their iidclify. Wherefore, when such alarms 
startiui up on every side, and all men jdainly 
perceived, that the Roman name was not only 
loaded with hatred among tlieir enemies, but 
also with contempt among their allies, it was 
determined, that the deicnce of the common- 
wealth should he conducted by the same 
auspices which had ctfected its recovery, and 
that Maj'ciis Furiiis Camidus should he no- 
minated dictator. On being invested with 
that office, he appointed Caius Ser\dlius Aliala 
master of the horse ; and, proclaiming a cessa- 
tion of civil business, made a le\7’ of the 
younger citizens, at the same time administer- 
ing the oath of obedience to such of the elders _ 
also as retained any considemble degree of^ 
strength, and enrolling them among the troops. 
The army, thus enlisted and armed, he divided : 


into three parts ; one division he opposed to the 
Etrurians, in the Veientian territories ; another 
he ordered to encamp near the city ; the hitter 
were commanded by Aulus Manlius, military f 
tribune ; those who were sent against the 4 
Etrurians, by Lucius ^miliiis. The third ' f 
division he led, in person, against the Volsci- 
ans, and prepared to assault their camp at a 
place called Admarcium, near Laimviurm 
Their inducement to begin this war was, a 
belief that almost of the whole Roman youth 
w^ere cut off by the Gauls ; nevertheless, on 
hearing that the command was given to Camil- 
lus, they were struck with such terror, that % 


they fenced themselves with a nunpurt, which '‘ ^ j. 
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they further secured with trees piled ou ea«‘h 
other, that the enemy might find no puss by 
which they could enter the works. As soon 
as CamiOus saw the nature of this defence, he 
ordered it to be set on tire *. a liigh wand blow- 
ing at the time towards the enemy, the tkimes 
quickly optmed a passage, whi(‘h, together witli 
the heat, the smoke, and the cru<,‘king of the 
green timber in burning, tilled them -with such , 
consternation, that the Romans found less dif- 
ticulty in climbing , over the rampart into the 
Yolscian camp, tlati they had met in making' 
their way across fence, after it was consum- 
ed l>y the tiames. The enemy being routed 
and put to tlie sword, the dictator, as he had 
taken the camp by assault, gave the spoil to the 
soldiers j a present the more acceptable to them, 
the less hopes they had conceived of it, from a 
commander by no means inclined to profuse 
generosity. Procc(?ding then in pursuit of 
those wlio fled, by entirely wasting every part 
of their lands, he at length, in the seventieth 
yeai', reduced the Volscians to submission, 
After siilidning the Volscians, he marched 
against the itilqiians who likewise had begun 
hostilities ; surprised their army at Bola*, and, 
having attacked not only their camp, hut their 
city also, curried both at the first onset. 

III. While such fortune attended the opera- 
tions on that side where Caniillus, the hie of 
the Roman affairs, \vas em]>loyed, a wolent r 
alarm had fallen on another quarter : for the 
Etrurians, having taken arms, with almost their J 
entire force, laid siege to Sutriimi, a place in i 
alliance with the Roman people, whose ambas- 
sadors, having applied to the senate, imploring 
aid in their distress, obtained a decree, that tho‘ f 
dictator should, as soon as possible, carry ■ 
assistance to the Sutrians. But the dreum- 
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iitatices of the besieged not permitting tiiem to 
wait the issue of their hopes, from that quarter, 
the townsmen being quite spent with labour, 
watdiing, and wounds, which, through the 
smallness of their number, fell continually on 
tiie same persons, they gave up the city to the 
enemy, by capitulation ; and being discharged 
without arms, with only a single garment each, 
were leaving their habitations in a miserable 
train, when, at the very juncture, Camillus hap- 
pened to come up at the head of the Roman 
army. The mournful crowd prostrated them- 
selves at his feet, and their leaders addressed 
him in a speech dictated by extreme necessity, 
and seconded by the lamentations of the women 
and children, who were dragged into exile with 
them ; on Y’luch he hade the Sutrians cease 
their lamentations, for he was come “ to turn 
mourning and tears to the side of the Etruri- 
ans.” .He then ordered the baggage to be 
deposited, the Sutrians to remain there uith a 
small guard, which he left, and the soldiers to 
follow him in arms : then, advancing to Sutri- 
um, %vith his troops freed from incumbrance, 
he found, as he expected, every thing in disor- 
der, the usual consequence of success ; no ad- 
vanced guard before the walls, the gates open, 
and the conquerors dispersed^ carrying out the 
booty from the houses of their enemies ; Su- 
trium therefore was taken a second time on the 
same day. The Etrurians, lately victorious, 
were cut to pieces in every quarter, by this 
new enemy j nor was tinne given them to as- 
semble together, and form a body, or even to 
take up arms. They then pushed hastily 
toward the gates, in order, if posvsible, to throw 
themiiielvos out into the fields, when they found 
lliem shut, for such had been the dictator’s 
order at the beginning. On this, some took 
arms ; others, m ho happened to be in arms 
before the tumult began, called tlieir friends 
together to make battle, and a warm engsige- 
nieut would have been kindled by the despair 
of the enemy, bad not criers been sent through 
every part of the city, with orders to proclaim, 
that “ they should lay down their arms ; that 
the unarmed should bo spared, and no in- 
j my done to any but those who made opposi- 
tion,” On which, even those who bad been 
most resolutely bent on fighting, -when their 
sitJiatioH was desperate, now that hopes of life 
were five?), threw down their arms, and sun^h- 
dered themselves to the 
method in their present eircumstances, ^ Their 


number being very great, they were divided 
under several guards j and the town was, before 
night, restored to the Sutrians uninjured, 
because it had not been taken by force, but had 
surrendered on terms, 

ly. Camillus returned to the city in tri- 
umph, crowned at oitce with conquest over 
three different enemies. JBy far the greater 
part of the prisoners, led before his chariot, 
were Etrurians ; and these, being sold by auc- 
tion, such a vast sum of money was brought 
into the treasury, that, after payment of the 
price of their gold to the matrons, there were 
three golden bowls made out of the surplus, 
wliich being inscribed with the name of Cam- 
illus, lay before the burning of the capitol, as 
we are well informed, in the recess of Jupiter’s 
temple, at Juno’s feet. In that year, such of 
the Veientians, Capenatians, and Ealiseians, as 
had, during the wars with those nations, come 
over to the Romans, were admitted membei*s 
of the slate, and lands were assigned tb these 
new citizens. Those were also recalled fey 
decree of senate from Veii, who, to avoid the 
trouble of building at Rome, had betaken them- 
selves thither, and seized on the vacant houses. 
This produced only murmurs, and they disre- 
garded the order ; but afterwards, a certain ^ay 
being fixed, and capital punishment denouU&[ 
against those who did not return to Rome, 
refractory as the wdiole had beqn, each particu- 
lar person wiis reduced to obedience, through 
fear for his own safety. Ahd now l^me in- 
creased, not only in nur^ei; of infaabiiants, Jmt 
in buildings, which rose up at the same time 
in every part, as the state gwye assistance in 
the expenses, the lediles pressed forward the 
work, as if a public one ; and private persons, 
of themselves, incited by their feeling of the 
want of accommodations, hastened to finish it; 
so that within the year, a new city was erected. 
On the year being ended, an election was held 
of military tribunes, with consular power. [Y. 
R. 367, B. 0. 385.] Those elected were 
Titus Quintius Cincinnatus, Quintus Servi- 
lius Fidenas a fifth time, Lucius JiiHiis lulus, 
Lucius Aquilius Corvus, Lucius Lucretius 
Tricipitinus, and Servius Sulpicius Riifu.s. 
They led one army against the ASquans, not to 
wage war, for that peo]>Io acknowledged them- 
selves conquered, but, in the warmth of ani- 
mosity, to lay waste their country, that they 
might not have strength for any new enter- 
prises ; and another, into the temtory of Tar- 
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quinii. Here Cortuosa and Contenebra, towns | 
belonging to the Btnunans, were taken by 
storm, and demolished. At Cortnosa there ! 
was no contest ; attacking it by surprise, they > 
took it at the first onset ; the town was then 
plundered and burnt. Contenebra sustained a 
siege for a few days, and it was continual la- 
bour, intermitted either by night or by day, 
which subdued the townsmen j for the Roman 
army being divided into six pjirts, each division 
maintained the fight, for one hour in six, in ro- 
tation, whereas the smallness of their number 
exposed the same townsmen always, fatigued 
as they were, to a contest with an enemy who 
were continually relieved. They gave way at 
length, and made room for the Romans to en- 
ter the city* It was agreed between the tri- 
bunes, that the spoil should be converted to the 
use of the public ; but the order not being is- 
sued in time, during the delay the soldiers pos- 
sessed themselves of the spoil, which could not 
be taken from them, without occasioning gene- 
ral discontent. In the same year, that the ad- 
ditions to the city should not consist of private 
buildings only* the lower parts of the capitol 
were rebuilt with hewn stone ; a work deserv- 
ing notice, even amidst the present magnificence 
of’the oity. 

V. And now, while the citizens were busily 
employed in building, the tribunes of the com- 
mons endeavoured to draw crowds to their htu 
rangues, by projmsals of agrarian laws- The 
Pomptine territory was held out as a lure to 
their hopes, as the jiosscssion of it was then, 
by the reduction of the '\‘''olscian power by 
Camillus, perfectly secure, which had not been 
the case before. They laid heavy charges, that 
that territory was much more grievously op- 
pressed by the nobility than it had been by the 
Volscians ; for the latter had only made incur- 
sions into it, at such tinies as they liad amis 
and strength ; whereas certaitj persons of the 
nobility forcibly usurped possession of land, 
which was the property of the public j nor, iiu • 
less there were a division of it now made, 
would there be any room left for the com- 
mons.” They made no great impression on 
the commons, who were so intent on building, 
that they did not much frequent the forum; 
and, besides, were so exhausted by their ex- 
penses in that W’^ay, that they were careless 
about land, which they had not abilities to im- 
prove, The state having ever been strongly i 
ai^n^'cted with religious impressions, and even . 
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those of the first rank having, at that time, in 
consequence of the late misfortunes, become 
superstitious, the government was changed to 
an interregnum, in order that the auspices might 
be taken anew. There were iuterreges in sue-.'- 
cession, Marcus Maiiliiis Capitolinus, Serviiis 
Sulpicius Cameriniis, and Lucius Val(?rius Po- 
titus. [Y* B, 368. B. C. 381^.] The last 
held, at length, an election of military tribunes, 
with consular power ; and appointed Lucius 
Papirius, Cains Cornelius, Caius Sergius, Lu- 
cius J[3nulius a second time, Lucius Menenius, 
and Lucius Viderius Poplicola a third tinse. 
These entered into office immediately on the 
expiration of the interregnum. In that year 
the temple of Mars, vowed during the Gallic 
war, was dedicated by Titus Quintius, one oi’ 
the duumvirs appointed for the performance of 
religious rites. Four new tribes were forined 
of thc^new citizens, the Stellatine, the Tro- 
mentine, tlie Sabatine, and the Narnian, which 
made up the number of twenty- five tribes. 

VT. Lucius Sicinius, jdebeian tribune, press- 
ed the business of the Pomptine lands in the 
assemblies of the people, who now attended in 
' greater numbers, and were also more easily led 
to wish for lajrd than formerly. Mention was 
introduced, in the senate, of declaring war 
against the Latines and Hemicians, but that 
business was postponed, by their attention be- 
ing effiled to a more important war, Etruria 
being in arms. They had recourse, therefore, 
to the expedient of electing Camillus a military 
tribune, with consular power. [Y. R. 369. B. 
j C. 383.] The five colleagues, joined with him, 
were Servius Cornelius IMaluginensia, Quintus 
Servilius Fidenas a sixth tiine, Lucius Quiiitius 
Cincinnutus, .Lucius Horatius Pulvillus, and 
PiihliuH Valerius. The cares of the public 
were, in the very beginning of the year, di\'ert- 
ed from the Etrurian war : for jt number of i’u- 
gitives, from the Pomptine district, running 
hastily into the city, in a body, brought iiitcl-. 
ligeiice, that the Antians were in arms, and that 
the states of the Latines had privately sent 
their young men to co-operate with them in the 
war, alleging that the state was not concerned 
in the business, but only did not hinder volun- 
teers to engage in any service which they chose. 
It had ceased to be the practice to despise any 
enemy : the senate therefore thanked the gods 
that Camillas was in office, because, had he 
been in a private station, it would have been 
necessary to have nominated him dictator:-.- 


Ills coOcagncs also (igreed, that when any dan- 
ger threateiKid, the entire direetion of alMrs 
should be vested in him singly, and determined, 
to consign all their unthority into his Imndsg 
nor did they think, that any concession which 
they made, towards exalting liis dignity, dero- 
gated in the least From their own. After the 
tribunes had been highly commended by the 
s.'nate, Camillus too, covered with confusion, 
returned them his thanks, and proceeded to 
say, that a heavy burthen was laid on him by 
the Roman people, who had created him, in a 
maniun*, dictator, now a fourth time : a very 
great one, by the senate, in such judgments as 
that body had expressed concerning him j hut 
the greatest of all, by the condescension of coL 
leagues of such eminent distinction. Where- 
fore, if it werci possible to add to his diligence 
and vigilance, lie would vie witli himself, and 
labour earnestly, that the o])inion of the state 
concerning him, so umversally conceived, might 
be as lasting as it was honourable to him. 
With respect to the war, and the Antiaus, 
there was more of threats in it than of danger : 
nevertheless his advice was, that, as they should 
feiir nothing, so they should despise iiotliing. 
The city of Rome was besieged on Jill sides, by 
the ill-will and hatred of its neighbours. The 
business of the commonwealth would there- 
fore require more generals and more armies 
than one. It is my design,” said he, ‘^that 
you, Publius Valerius, as my associate in com- 
mand and counsel, shall march with me, at the 
head of the legions, against the enemy at An- 
tium : that you, Quintus Servilius, after form- 
ing another army, and putting it in readiness, 
shall encamp in the city, and bo ready to act, 
in case the Ktruriaus, as lately, or these new 
disturbers, the Latinos and Hernieians, should, 
in the meantime, make any attempts ; I am 
perfectly assured, that your conduct will be 
worthy of your father, of your grandfather, of 
yourself, and of six tribunates. Let a third 
army be enUst<‘d by Lucius Quintius, for the 
guard of the city, out of those excused from 
servi(*e, and those past the military age. Let 
Inicius Honxtiiis provide arms, weapons, corn, 
and whatever else the exigencies of war may 
demand. You, Serving Cornelius, we, your 
eolieagiicB, appoint the president of this gnmd 
council of the state, the guardian of religion, of 
the assemblies, of the laws, and of ewy thing 
else pertaining to the city.” AE.of them 
cheerfully promising their best endeavours, in 
J. 


the several departments committed to them, 
Valerius, %vhom he had chosen his associate in 
command, added, that ‘<hc sliould consider Ca- 
millus as dictator,and himself as his master of the 
horse,” and desired them therefore to ‘‘ regulate 
their exi)ectations respecting the war, according 
to the opinion which they entertained of their 
sole commander.” The senate, elated with joy, 
one and all declared, that, they really cher- 
ished the best expectations with regard to war 
and peace, and every branch of public business ; 
nor would the commonwealth ever stand in need 
of a dictator, if it were to have such men in 
olhce, united in such hai'mony of sentiment, 
egiiMly ready to obey and to command, and 
who rather considered fame as their joint-stock, 
than endeavoured to monopolize it, to the ex- 
clusion of others.” 

VXI. A cessation of civil business being 
proclaimed, and troops levied, Camillus and 
Valerius marched towtirds Satricum, to which 
place the Antians had drawn together not only 
the youth of the Volscians, chosen from among 
the new generation, but immense numbers from 
tbe Latines and Hernieians, nations who, from 
a long enjoyment of peace, were in the fullest 
^ wgour. This new enemy then being united in 
addition to tbe old, shook the resolution of the 
Roman soldiery j and the centurions reporting 
to Camillus, while he was employed in forming 
his line of battle, that “ the minds of the sol- 
diers were disturbed; that a backwardness 
appeared in their taking up arms, and that they 
went out of the camp wdth reluctance, and after 
several halts ; nay, that some had been heard to 
say, that each of them would have to fight 
agiunst a hundred enemies ; that so great a 
multitude, even if ^unarmed, could hardly be 
withstood, much less when they were fiinnshed 
with arms he leaped on his horse, and in the 
front of the battalions, turning to the line, and 
riding between the ranks, asked them, “ what 
is the meaning, soldiers, of this dejection, of 
this unusual himkwardncss ? Are ye unac- 
quainted with the enemy, or with me, or with 
yourselves ? The enemy, what are they, but 
tbe continual subject of youi* bravery and 
your gloi 7 ? On the other hand, with me 
at your head, not to mention the taking of 
Falerii, and Veil, or the cutting to pieces the 
Gallic legions, by whom our country was held 
in captivity, you have lately celebrated a triple 
triumph^ for three several victories gained over 
these same Volscians, JBquwis, and 
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Is it tliat ye do not recognize me as your 
loader, because I gave you the signal not in 
character of dictator, but of tribune ? I desire 
not the highest degree of authority over you ; 
and with respect to me, you ought to regard 
nothing but myself ; for neither did the dicta- 
torship ever add to my courage, nor even exile 
deprive me of it. We are all therefore the 
same, and since we bring to this war all the 
same advantages which accompanied us in the 
former, let us expect the same issue. Do ye 
once begin the fight, each party will do what 
they have learned and practised ; you will con- 
quer, they will fly.” 

VIII. Then giving the signal, he leaped 
from his horse, and laying hold of the nearest 
standard-hearer, hunied him onward against 
the foe, calling aloud, “ Soldier, ad\’ance the 
standard.” On seeing tins, that CamilUis him- 
self, now unequal, through ag(?, to acta of bodi- 
ly strength, w^as advancing tigainst the enemy, 
they all rtiised the shout, and rushed forw-ard to- 
gether, every one crying out eagerly, “Fol- 
low the general.” It is said, that the stiuidard 
was even tlirown, by order of Camillus, into 
the ranks of the enemy, and the van hereby ex- 
cited to exert themselves for its recovery ; that 
in this spot, the Antians w’-cre first compelled 
to give wuy, and that the panic spread, not on- 
ly through the first line, but even to the troops 
in reserve. Nor was it only the force of the 
soldiers, animated by the presence of their 
leader, which disheartened the enemy ; the j 
very sight of Ouniillus struck terror into the 
Volsciims ; toO that \^'h<n’ever he met their eyes, 
victory was no longer dou])tful. This W’as 
particularly c\'ident, when hastily mounting 
Ills liorse, he rode with a fliotmaifs shield to 
the hd’t wing, when it was almost driven from 
Its ground, and by his appearance restored the 
battle, while he pointed to tlie I'est of the line 
who were fighting with success. The affair 
^vi^s now decided. On the one side the ene- 
my’s disordered numbers impeded thelr iiight ; 
on the other, the w^earied soldiers would have 
had a long and laborious task, in putting to the 
sword so great a multitude, when heavy min 
suddenly falling, attended with a violent storm 
of ■wind, prevented the pursuit of the victory, 
for it was no longer a fight. The signal for 
retreat \vas then given, and the following night 
put an end to the war, without any far|her 
trouhle to the Romans : for the Latines and 
Herjii(.*iaiis ahandoning the Volscians, marched 


away to their homes ; having found such an 
issue of their enteiprise as the wickedness of 
it deserved. The Volsciiins seeing themselves 
deserted by those, through reliance on whom 
they had been induced to revive hostilities, 
abaaidoned their camp, and shut themselves up 
withiu the walls of Satiiciim j against these, 
the first plait of opemtions, adopted by Camil- 
lus, was, to inclose them with lines of circum- 
vallation, and to carry on his approaches by 
mounds and other w’orks ; but finding that no 
okstruction was ever given to these, by any sal- 
ly from the town, he judged that the enemy 
were not possessed of such a degree of spii-itas 
should induce him, in apprehension thereof, to 
wiiit in tedious expectation of victory j and 
therefore exhorting his men not to waste tlieir 
strength by a long course of labours, as in the 
siege of V>ii, ibr victory was witiun their 
reach ; and the soldiers slmwing the greatest 
I alacrity, he assailed the \valis on all sides by 
i scalade, and made himself master of the town. 
The \folsi'ians threw down their arms, and 
surrendered. 

IX. Rut the general's thoughts were intent 
on a matter of greater moment, on the city of 
Antium. That, he knew, was tlie grand spring 
which set the Volssteians in motion, and had 
given rise to the last war. But as a city of 
so great strength could not be token without 
great prepnnitions for the siege, and a large 
train of engines and inaeliineH, he left liis col- 
league to command the army, and went to 
i Rome, in liopes of persuading the senate to 
resoh’o on the destruction of Antium. In the 
middle of his discourse on the subject, it being, 
I suppose, the will of the gods, that the state of 
Antium should have a longer duration, ambas- 
sadors arrived fnmi Niqde and Sutrium, im- 
pkiring aid against the Fdrurians, and urging 
that the opportunity for assisting them wx>uld 
be quic'kly lost. Thither did fortune divert 
the force of Camillus from Aiitiniu ; ibr as 
those places were situated opptisite Etruria, 
and served as barriers, or gates, as it -were on 
that side, that people, on the one hand, when- 
ever any new enterprise was undertaken, were 
ever anxious to get possession of them ; and the 
Romans on the other to recover and secaire them. 
The senate therefore resolved, that application 
should be made to Camillus, to drop the design 
against Antium, and undertake theEtnuian war. 
The city legions, which laid been under the 
command of Quintius, were decreed to him : 
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although he would have preferred the army 
wlneh was in the country of the Volscians, of 
which he had made trials, and whicdi was ac- 
customed to hia conimandj yet he offered no 
objections ; be only insisted on Vtderius being 
associated "with him in command. Accord- 
ingly Quintius and Horatiiis were sent to suc- 
ceed Valerius, in the country of the Volscians. 
Camillus and Valerius mai’cMng from the city 
to Sutrium, found one part of the town aheady 
taken by the Etrurians ; and, in the other part, 
the passages to which were barricaded, the 
townsmen with great difficulty repelling the 
assault of the enemy. The approach of aid 
from lionie, together with the name of Camil- 
lus, univerKfilly (celebrated among friends and 
foes, not only gave them respite for the present 
from the ruin wliudi impended, but also afford- 
ed an opportunity of effectuating their relief. 
Camillus then, dividing his army into two parts, 
ordered his colleague to lefid round Ins division, 
to that side which was in possession of the 
enemy, and to make an assault on tlic walls ; 
not so much in expectation that the city should 
be token by scaiade, as that, whilst the enemy 
should be diverted to that side, the t<nvnsmeii, 
BOW fatigued with fighting, might gain some 
relaxation, and also that he Iiiraself might have 
an opportunity of entering the city without a 
dispute : both which consequences taking place, 
at the same time, and terrifying the Etrurians 
by the double danger to which they stood ex- 
posed, when tliey saw the walls of one part as- 
sailed with the greatest fury, and the enemy 
within the wffils of the other, tliey were struck 
with such consternation, that they threw them- 
selves out, in one body, by a gate which alone 
happened to be uuguardc^d. Great numbers 
were slain in their flight, both in the city and 
in the fields: the greatest execution done by 
the soldiers of Camillus was mthin the walls : 
those of Valerius ivere more ffiert in the pur- 
suit ; nor did they dcisist from the slaughter, 
until it %vus so dark that they could sec no 
longer. Sutrium being thus recovered, and 
restored to the allies, the army was conducted 
to Kepet(?, of which the Etrurians had now the 
entire possession, having received it by capi- 
tuktioii. 

X. It was expected, that the recovery of this 
city would have been attended with gi'eater 
difficulty ; not only because the whole of it was 
possessed by the enemy, but filso, because it wtis 
in eonsequeiw'e of a party of the 'Nepesiuians 


betraying the public, that the surrender had 
been made. However, it was thought proper 
that a message should he sent to their principal 
men, to separate themselves from the Etrurians, 
and show on their own part the same faithful 
attachment, which they had implored from the 
Romans. Rut their answer importing, that 
there was nothing in their power, for that the 
Etrurians held possession of the walls and the 
guards of the gates, a trial was first made to 
terrify the townsmen, by laying waste their 
lands. But when they were found to adhere 
more religiously to the terms of the capitulation, 
than to those of the alliance, the army was led 
up to the walls, with fascines, made of bushes, 
collected in the countiy, with which the ditches 
being filled, the s(,*aliiig ladders were raised, 
and the town ttikeii at the first attaelc. Pro 
clamatiou was then made that the Nepesinians 
should lay down their arms, and that the un- 
armed should be spared. The Etrurians, 
armed and unarmed, were put to the sword 
mthout distinction : of the Nepesiuians like- 
wise, the authors of the surrender were behead- 
ed. To the guiltless multitude their effects 
wei*e restored, and a gamson was left in the 
town. Having thus recovered two allied cities 
from the enemy, the tribmies, with great glory, 
led home the victorious array. During this 
year, satisfiiction was demanded from the La- 
[ tines and Hemicians, and the reason required, 

' of their not having for some yciirs past, sent the 
supplies of soldiers stipulated by treaty. An 
answer was given in full assembly by both na- 
tions, that ** there was neither design nor blame 
to be imputed to the public, because some of 
their young men carried arms in the servi<?e of 
the Volscians. That tlKxsc', however, liad suf- 
fered the penalty of their improper conduct j 
not one of them having returned home. As to 
the sizpplics of soldiers, the reason of their not 
sending them was, their continual apprehensions 
from the Volscians, that pest still clinging to 
their side, which so many successi ve wars had 
not been able to exhaust.'* Which answer 
being reported to the senate, they were of 
opinion, that a declaration of war, in conse- 
quence of it, would rather be unseasonable than 
ill-groimded, 

XL In the following year, [Y. R. 370. 
B, C. 382.] Auliis Manlius, Publius Come- 
Titus and Lucius Quintii Gapitulini, 
Lucius Papirius Cursor a second and 

Caius Sergius a second time, being milxtory tri* 
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bunes, witli consular power, a grievous war 
broke out abroad, and a more grievous se- 
dition at borne : the war was set on foot by the 
Volscians, assisted by a revolt of the Latines 
and Hernicians i the sedition, by one, from 
whom it could, least of all, have been appre- 
hended ; a man of patrician birth, and of illus- 
trious character, Marcus Manlius Capitolinus ; 
who, being of a temper too aspiring, while he 
looked with contempt on the other men of 
chief distinction, burned with envy of one, who 
was most eminently distinguished, at the same 
time, by honours and by merit, Marcus Furius 
Camillus. It gave him great uneasiness, that 
<< he should be the only man considered dmong 
the magistrates, the only man at the head of 
the armies ; that he was now exalted to such 
eminence, that the persons elected under the 
same auspices with himself, he used, not as 
ojlleagues, but as subordinate oihcers ; while, 
at the same time, if a just estimate were made, 
it would have been impossible for Camillus to 
have recovered their native city from the Gauls 
who besi^ed it, if he himself had not first sav- 
^ the capitol and citadel. The other indeed 
Ettadked the Gauls when, between the receiving 
of tihe gold and the expectation of peace, they 
were off their guard : but he had beaten them 
off, when armed for fight, and taking possession 
of the citadel. In the other’s glory, as far as 
bravery was concenied, every soldier who con- 
quered along with him had a right to share ; in 
his own victory, no man living could claim a 
part. ” Puffed up with sudi notions as these, and 
being, besides, of a vicious disposition, vehe- 
ment and headstrong, when he perceived that 
his interest bad not that prevailing influence 
among the patricians which he thought his due, 
he, the first of all the jiatricians, became a par- 
tizan of the plebeians j formed schemes in con- 
junction with the magistrates of the commons, 
and, while he criminated the patricians, and 
allured the commons to his side, he came to be 
actuated by ambition for popular applause, not 
by prudence, and to prefer a great to a good 
character. Not content with agrarian laws, 
W'hich had ever served the plebeian tribunes as 
matter of sedition, he attempted to undermine 
public credit : for debt, he knew, supplied 
sharper incentives, as it not only threatened 
poverty and ignominy, but menaced personal 
freedom with stocks and chains ^ and the 
amount of the debts which the people had con- 
tracted bv building, an undertaking most dis- 
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tressing to the circumstances even of the rich, 
was immense. The Volscian war, therefore, 
heavy in itself, and charged with additional 
weight by the defection of the Latines and 
Hernicians, was held out as a colourable pre- 
text for having recourse to a higher authority ,* 
while, in fret, they were the reforming plans of 
Manlius which obliged the senate to create a 
dictator. Aulus Cornelius Cossus being creat- 
ed, he nominated Titus Quiiitius Capitolinus 
master of the horee. 

XII. The dictator, although he perceived 
that he should have a gi-eater struggle to main- 
tain at home than in the field ; yet, either because 
the war required despatch, or because he thought ,, 
that, by a victory and triumph, he might add to 
the power oi‘ the dictatorship itself, Jis soon as 
the levies were completed, proceeded to the 
Pomp tine territory; where he was informed, 
the Volscians had appointed the assembling of 
their army. To persons reading in so many 
former books, of wars continually waged with 
the Volscians, I doubt not that, besides satiety, 
this difficulty also will occur, whence the Vol- 
scians and iEquans, so often vanquished, could 
procure supplies of soldiers? which hawng 
been passed over in silence by the ancient 
writers, what can I possibly advance, but opi- 
nion ? and that every one, indeed, can form for 
himself. It seems probable, how’ever, either 
that they employed, according to the present 
practice in the Roman levies, the several differ- 
ent generations of their young men successively, 
as they sprung up, during the intervals between 
wars ; or, that the troops were not always 
enlisted out of the states of the nation making 
war ; or, that there was an iimumerable multi- 
tude of freemen in those places, which, at pre- 
sent? were it not for the Roman slaves, would 
be a desert, and where scarcely the smallest 
semijiary of soldiers remains. Certain it is, all 
authors agreeing therein, that notwithstanding 
their .strength had lately been greatly reduced 
under the conduct and auspices of Camillus, yet 
the forces of the Volscians were exceedingly 
numerous ; and to them were added the Latines 
and Hernicians, a ninnher of the Circeians, 
together with some colonists from Velitrie. 
The Roman dictator encamped on the first day ; 
and on the following, having taken the auspices 
before he made his appearance, and sacrificing 
a victim, implored the favour of the gods. 
With joy in his countenance, he presented him- 
self to the soldiers, who were now at day-break 
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taking armsj according to orders, on tlie signal 
for battle being displayed, and said, Soldiers, 
victory is ours, if the gods and tlieir prophets 
know aught of futurity. Therefore, as becomes 
men full of well-grounded hopes, and about to 
engage with their inferiors, let us, fixing our 
spears at our feet, bear no other arms than our 
swords. I do not wish that any should even 
push forward beyond the line ; but that stand- 
ing firm ye receive the enemy’s onset in a steady 
posture. When they shall have discharged 
their ineffectual weapons, and, breaking their 
order, rush against you as ye stand, then let 
your swords glitter in their eyes, and let every 
one recollect, that there are gods who support 
the Roman cause ; gods, who have sent us to 
battle with favourable omens. Do you, Titus 
Qiiiutius, keep back the cavalry, watching at- 
tentively the beginning of the conflict : as soon 
as you shall see the armies closed foot to foot, 
then, while their fears are employed on some 
other object, strike dismay into them wdth your 
horsemen ; and, by a brisk charge, disperse the 
ranks that dispute the victory.” As he had 
ordered, so did the cavalry, so did the infantry 
manage the fight. Nor did either the genersd 
deceive the legions, or fortune the general. 

XIII. The enemy, grounding their confi-* 
dence on no other circumstance than their num- 
ber, and measuring both armies merely by the 
eye, entered on the battle inconsiderately, and 
inconsiderately gave it over. Fierce, only in 
their shout, and the discharge of their missive 
weapons at the first onset, they were unable to 
withstand the swords, the close engagement 
foot to foot, and the looks of the Romans dart- 
ing fire through their anlour for the fight. 
Their first Hue W'as driven from its ground j 
the confusion spread to the troops in reserve ; 
and the charge of the cavalry increasing the 
disorder, the ranks were quickly broken, so as 
to resemble the W’aves of the sea. Thus the 
foremost fell, and as each saw death approach-.* 
ing, they quickly turned their backs. The 
Romans followed close, tmd as long as the 
enemy retreated in bodies, the trouble of the 
pursuit fell, to the share of the infantry 5 but 
when it was perceived, that they every where , 
threw away their arms, and were scattered over I 
the country, then squadrons of horse were sent 
out, with instructions that they should not, by 
spending time in attacking single persons, give 
the multitude an opportunity of escaping : that 
it would be sufliclent if their speed were re- 


I tarded, and their forces kept employed by fre- 
quent skirmishes, until the infantry might over- 
take them, and complete their destruction. 
The flight and pursuit did not cease until night 
came on. The camp of the Volscians was also 
taken the same day, and plundered, and the 
whole booty, except the persons of free condi- 
tion, bestowed on the soldiers. The greatest 
number of the prisoners were Ratines and Her- 
nicians, and these not men of plebeian station, 
who could be supposed to have served for hire, 
but many young men of the first rank were 
found amongst them; an evident proof, that 
aid had been given to the Volscians by pubHc 
authority. * Several of the Circeians were like- 
wise found there, with colonists from Velitrac, 
and being all sent to Rome, on being examined 
by the principal senators, they made a plain 
discovery, as they had done to the dictator, of 
the defection of their respective states. 

XIV. The dictator kept his army encamped 
in one post, not doubting that the senate would 
order war to be made on those states ; when 
more momentous business, arising at home, 
made it necessary that he should be called back 
to Rome ; this was the sedition which ripened 
daily, and which was become more than com- 
monly alarming, on account of the person who 
fomented it. It was now^ easy to perceive firom 
what motive proceeded the discourses of Man- 
lius, disguised under the veil of popular zeal, 
but pregnant with mischief. On seeing a cen- 
turion, who was highly distinguished for his 
behaviour in the army, led to prison> in conse- 
quence of a judgment %iven against him for 
debt, he ran up, with his band of attendants, 
into the middle of the forum, and laid hands on 
him, exclaiming against the tyranny of the pa- 
tricians, the cruelty of the usurers, the miseries 
of the commons, and the merits and hard for- 
tune of the man. Then, indeed, it w'as in 
vain,” said he, “ that with this right hand I sav- 
ed the capitol and citadel, if 1 must sec my fel- 
low-citizen and fellow-soldier, as if a prisoner 
to the victorious Gauls, dragged into slavery.” 
He then paid the debt to the creditor in the 
view of the people, and gave the man his 
liberty, after purchasing him, in the regular 
fonn, with tlie sexiles and brass, whilst the lat- 
ter besought both gods and men to grant a 
recompense to his deliverer, Marcus Manlius, 
the parept of the Roman commons ; and beiP|!’ 
instamt^Peceived into the tumultucut® , 
he himself increased the tiimtdt, showing the 
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scars of the wounds which he had received in cpncealed : to this, he declined giving s,n an- 
the Veientiaii, Gdlic, and other succeeding ^er at present, saying, he would explain that 
wars ; telling them, that “ his services in the ^jpoint in due time j on which all other concerns 
army, and the rebuilding his ruined dwelling, were neglected, and the attention of every man 


had been tbe means of overwhelming hii 36 ^ with 
accumulated interest of a debt ; the interest 
always precluding the possibility of discharging 
the principal, though he had already paid the 
amount of the first sum many times over, i 
That it was owing to the generosity of Marcus 
Manlius tliat he now beheld the light of day, 
the forum, and the faces of his fellow-citizens. 
Every obligation, due to parents, be owed to 
him j to him, therefore, he devoted whatever 
remained of his person, his liie, and his blood ; 
whatever ties should bind him to his court try, 
to public orpnvatc guardian deides, by all these 
united he was bound to that one man,” While 
the commons were deeply afitjcted by these 
expressions, another scheme was iiitrotluecd, 
of still greater cfiicacy, towards promoting a 
general commotion. A piece of ground in the 
country of the Veientiaiis, the prineipiil part 
of Manlius’s patrimony, he ordered to be sold 
by auction ; adding, tbit « I will not sufier one 
of you, my feUow-citizerts, while I have any 
property remaining, to have judgments given 
against Mm, and to be ordered into custody of 
a creditor.” This, above all, inflamed their 
minds to such a degree, that they seemed ready 
to follow the asserter of tlieir liberty, through 
every measure, whether right or UTong. Be- 
sides tins, he made sjieeches at his oum house, 
as if he were Iiaranguing an assembly of the 
people, full of imputations against the patri- 
cians, in which he tlirew out, among the rest, 
without regarding any distinction between truth ' 
and falsehood, that treasure, consisting of the ! 
gold rescued frojn the Gauls, was concealed by 
tlte patricians ; that they were not content, now, 
with keeping possession of the public lands, 
unless they converted the public money like- 
wise to their own use ; and that if this were 
brought to light, it would be sufficient to clear 
the commons of their debts.” On this pros- 
pect being presented to them, they at once 
conceived it to be a scandalous proceeding, 
that when gold was to be procured for the ran- 
som of the city from the Gauls, the collection 
had been made by a general contribution, and 
that the same gold, when taken from the ene- 
my, should become the prey of a few. The 
next step, therefore, was, to inquire in wha* 
place a treasure of such magnitude was kept 


directed solely to this ; and it was easy 
foresee, that neither people’s gratitude, in ease 
the inforxpafion were well founded, nor their 
displeasure, should it prove false, would be 
confined within the bounds of moderation. 

XV. While things were in this state, the 
dictator, being called home from the army, 
came into the city. ISext (ky he ealhfd a meet- 
1 ing of the senate : when, hawng made siiffi- 
j cient trial of the peojde’s inclinations, be for- 
, bade tbe senate to depart from him, and being 
I attended by the whole body, be fixed his throne 
‘ intlie Comitiurn, and sent a serjeantto Mantus 
j Mimlins ; wIjo, on being summoned by order 
! of tlu; dictator, after giving the signal to his 
! party, that a contest %vhs at hand, came to the 
tribunal .surrounthal by a veiy numerous band. 
On one side* stood rlie senati', on the other the 
commons, as if in order of battle, watching at- 
tentively each tlieir own leader. Then sihna'e 
being made, the dictator said, I wish that I, 
and the Homan patricians may agree with the 
commons on every other subject, as I am very 
. confident we shall with respect to you, and tlie 
j business on which I am to interrogate yon. I 
imderstand that expectations ha%"e lieen raised 
I by yon, in the minds of the citizens, that, witli- 
; out injury to credit, their debts may be dis- 
; charged by means of the Gallic gold secreted 
by the principal patricians. To ■which pro- 
ceeding, so far am I from giving any obstruc- 
tion, that, on the contrary, I exhort you, j\Tar- 
cus Manlhis, to deliver the Roman commons 
from the burthen of interest, utkI to tumble 
from off these lieaps of peeubited wealth, 
those men wlio lie brooding over it But if 
you refuse to perform this, either becaiisti you 
wish to be yourself a sharer in the p<‘(;ul.ation, 
or because your information is groundless, I 
shfill order you to be led to prison ; nor "will I 
suffer the multitude to be any longer disrpiieted 
by you wuth fallacious hopes.” To this Man- 
lius answered, that it had not escaped bis ob- 
servation that Cornelius was created dictator, 
not for the purpose of acting against the Vol- 
scians, who were enemies as often as it an- 
swered any purpose to the patricians, jior 
against the Latincs and Hernicians, whom they 
were driving into hostilities by false imputa- 
tions, but against himself and the Roman com- 
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mons. And now, tlie war wMch had 
feigned to subsist, being dropped, an assault 
was made upon him : now the dictator acted: | 
as the professed patron of usurer’s Jigainst the 
commons. Now the favour of the multitude 
towards him was made a handle for criminal 
charges, and for effecting his destruction. 
The crowd that attends my person,*’ said he, 

“ offends you, Aulus Cornelius, and you, con- 
script fathers. Why then do ya not draw it 
away from me by doing acts of kindness ? by 
bccomijig surety, by delh^ering your country- 
men from the stocks? by hindering them, 
when cast in suits and ordered into custody of 
creditors, to be earned to prison ? by relieving 
the necessities of others out of your own su- 
perfhiitics? But why do I exhort you to ex- 
pend your property ? Only fix a new capital, de- 
duct from the j>rincipal what has been paid as 
interest, and then the crowd about me will not 
be more remarkable than about any other. 
But why do I, alone, interest myself for my 
feliow-citijsens ? To this, I have no other an- 
swer to make, than if you should ask why I, 
alone, saved the capitol and the citadel ? I then 
gave every aid in my to the whole com- 

munity, Sind will do so still to each individuid. 
Now, as to the Gallic treasures, the manner in 
wliich I am ciuestioned causes difficulty in a 
matter, which, in itself, lias none. Why do ye 
ask, what ye already know ? Why do ye order 
others to shake out what lies in your own laps, 
rather than lay it down yourselves, unless to 
conceal some treacherous scheme ? The more 
earnestness ye show for iiifpiiry, the more I 
fear, lest ye should he able to blind the eyes of 
the observers. Wherefore compulsion ought 
not to be used to make me discover your 
board, but to yourselves, to make you produce 
it to the public.” 

X V 1. The dichitor ordt»rcd him to lay aside 
ail evasion, and insisted on his either proving 
tbe truth of bis information, or acknowledging 
himself guilty of having charged the senate 
iklseiy of a fraudulent concealment^ and on 
his declariiig that he would not speak at the 
pleasure of his tmemies, ordered him to be led 
to prison. Being arrested by the serjeant, he 
exclaimed, O Jupiter, supremely good and 
great, imperial Juno, Minerva, and all ye gods 
and goddesses who inhabit the capitol and cita- 
del, do ye suffer your soldier and guardian to 
be harassed in this n\anner. Shall this liand, 
with which I beat off the Gauls from your 


I temples, be now loaded with chains ?” Neither 
I the eyes nor ears of any present could well en- 
dui*e the indignity offered to him ; but the peo- 
ple of this state had taught themselves to con- 
sidei^ the authority of certain magistrates as in- 
disputable j nor dared either the plebeian 
tribunes, or the commons themselves, to open 
their lips, or lift up their eyes, against the dic- 
tatorial power. On ManKus being thrown 
into prison, it appears, that a great part of the 
commons put on mourning; and that great 
numbers of the people, neglecting their hair 
and beard, dejectedly flocked about its gates. 
The dictator had tiiumphed over the Yol- 
scimis; mid by that triumph had atti-acted a 
gi'cator share of ill-will than of glory; for it 
was a general miumiir, that “ he had acquired it 
at home, not in war j and that it was a victoiy 
over a citizen, not over an enemy; that only 
one thing w^as wanting to complete Ms an‘ 0 - 
gance, that Marcus Manlius should be led be- 
fore Ms chariot.” And now the affair fell 
little short of open sedition ; when, for the 
pm-pose of softening it, the senate, without 
any solicitation, became suddenly bountiful, 
ordering a colony of two thousand Roman 
citizens to be conducted to Sutrium, and two 
acres and a half of land to be assigned to 
each; wMch being represented as triffing .in 
itself, conferred on a few, and that too as a 
bribe for betraying Marcus Manlius, the sedi- 
tion \TOS irritated by the intended remedy. 
The crowd of Manlius’s followers wjis now 
become more remaikable by their mourning 
dress, and the frequent appearance of persons 
under prosecution ; while the di’cad of the 
dictator’s power -was removed by his resigna- 
tion ; it had set men’s tongues and thoughts at 
liberty. 

XVII. Many were heard, therefore, to speak 
out freely in public, upbraiding the multitude, 
that they always continued their attachment 
to their defenders, until they raised them to 
the top of a precipice j and then, in the hour 
of danger, deserted them. Thus had Spurius 
Cassius been undone, while he wiis inviting 
the citizens to the possession of lands. Thus 
Spurius Madius ; when by the expenditure of 
his own property, he warded off famine : and 
thus was Marcus Manlius betrayed into the 
hands of Ms enemies, and while drawing forth 
to liberty and light one half of the state, sunk 
and buried under usury. That the commons 
fattened their favourites, in order that they 


TOight. be slaughtered. Was such a punishmept 
as this to be endured, because a ipan of 
lar dignity did not answer at the nod of a 
tator? Admitting that what he said before 
was false, and therefore he had no augwer to 
make, what slave was ever punished v\dth im- 
prisonment for a lie ? Had they no recc>l]^crion 
of that night, which had so near^^pr-oif^;i^fc’. 
for ew, to the Roman name?' 
hand of Gauls, climbing up the Tatpeiim rock ? 
None, of Marcus Manlius himself, such as 
they had seen him in arms, covered with sweat 
and blood, after rescuing, in a manner, Jove 
himself, out of the enemy’s hands!. Had 
recompense been made to the saviour of their 
country by their half pounds of br^d ? And 
would they suder a person, whom they had 
almost deified ; t^hoin, at least with respect to 
the siumame of ^^pltoHniis, they had set on an 
almost equal fooing with Jupiter, to waste his 
life in chains, in prison, in darkness, subjected 
to the will ot an executioner ? That all had 
found such effectual support from a single per- 
son, and now that single person found no sup- 
port at all from such great numbers.” The 
crowd did not, even during the night, disperse 
from the spot j and they threatened to break 
open the prison, when, conceding what would 
have been taken by force, the senate, by a 
decree, discharged Manlius from confinement. 
But this proceeding, instead of putting an end 
to the sedition, supplied it with a leader. 
About the same time the Latines and Herni- 
uiciaus, and also the colonists of the Circeii 
and Veiitne, endeavouring to clear themselves 
of the charge of being concerned in the Vol- 
scian war, and re-demanding the prisoners, in 
order to punish them according to their oivn 
laws, met with severe replies j the coloniats 
with the severer, because, l>eing Roman citi- 
zen#* they Iiad framed the abominable design 
of attacking their own country. They were, 
therefore, not only refused with respect to the 
prisoners, hut had notice given them, in the 
name of the senate (who, however, did not 
proceed to such a length with regard to the 
allies,) to depart instantly from the city, from 
the presence and the sight of the Roman peo- 
ple ; lest the privilege of ambassadors, institute 
ed for the benefit of foreigners, not of fellow- 
citizens, should afford them no protection. 

XVm. [Y. K. 37L B. G. 381.] The 
sedition, headed by Manlius, re-assumed its 
former violence, and on the expiration of the 


year the election was held, when military tri - 
bunes, with consular power, were elected our 
of ,fhe patricians ; these were Servius Cbrno- 
lius Maluginensis a third time, Publius Vale- 
rius Potitus a second time, Marcus Fiiriiis 
Camillus a sixth time, Servius Sulpicius Rufus 
a second time, Caius Papirius Crassus, and 
Titus Qiiintius Cincinnatus a second time. 
i>|l^eace being established with foreign nations, 
in the beginning of this year, was highly 
agreeable to both patricians and plebeians ; to 
the latter, because, as they were not called to 
serve in the army, and had such a powerful 
leader at their head, they conceived hopes of 
being able to abolish usury; to the former, 
because their thoughts would not be drawn - 
away, by any dangers abroad, from ajiptying 
remedies to the evils subsisting at home. Both 
parties, therefore, exerting themselves much 
more streniioufily than ever, a decisive contest 
approached apace. Manlius, on his part, 
calling together the commons at his house, 
held consultations, night and day, with the 
principal persons amongst them, on the methods 
of affecting a revolution in affairs, being filled , 
with a much higher degree both of courage and 
resentment, than he had possessed before. 
The ignominy, recently thrown on him, operat- 
ing on a mind unaccustomed to affronts, had 
inflamed his resentment ; his courage was aug- 
mented by the consideration, that Cossus 
had not ventured to proceed in the same 
manner toward him, as Quintius Cincinnatus 
had done towards Spurius Midi us ; and that, 
besides, not only the dictator had endeavoured, 
by abdicating his office, to avoid the general 
odium excited by his imprisonment, hut even 
the senate itself had not been able to withstand 
it. Elated with these reflections, and exasper- 
ated at the same time, he laboured to inflame 
the spirits of the commons, which, of them- 
selves, were sufficiently heated. How long,” 

I said he, ** will ye continue ignorant of your own 
I strength, a knowledge whicli nature has not 
t denied even to brutes V Only calculate your 
numbers, and those of your adversaries. But 
supposing that, in attacking them, each of you 
■were to meet an . antagonist, yet I should ima- 
gine, that ye would contend more vigorously 
in behalf of liberty, than they in behalf of ty-’'- 
mmy. For whatever number of clients ye 
compose round your several respective patrons, 
so many of you will there be against each 
single foe. Only make a show of war, and ye 
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nlmll lKiv{f ppace. Let them roc you ready to 
muko tisii of force, aiKl they will voluntarily 
relax tlieir proton, sioiis. All must concur in 
some effort, or sejjarately submit to every kind 
^ of ili-troutmeni;. Ifow long will ye look to me 
‘ for aid ? I certainly will not be wanting to any 
of you ; it is your part to take care that suffi- 
cient aid he not wanting to me. Even I, your 
champion, when my enemies thought proper, 
was lit once reduced to nothing j and ye, all to- 
getlicr, beheld the jicrson thrown into chains, 
who had warded olf chains from each individual 
<d' you. Wliut am I to if my enemies 

should attempt something more grievous against 
me ? The late of Cassius and Mieliu.s ? Ye 
act right, in showing yourselves shocked even 
at the mention of this : may the god.s avert it. 
But they will never come down from heaven 
on my belialf ; they must inspire you with pro- 
per sentiments, that ye may avert it ; as they 
inspired me, in arms and in peace, to defend 
you, bf)tb from harburous foes and from t^*an- 
nical fellow-dtizens. Has so great a people a 
spirit so mean as to be always satisfied with 
being protected against its enemies ? And are 
ye never to know any dispute with the patri- 
cians, except about the degree of tyranny which 
ye are to allow them to exercise over you ? 
Yet this temper is not implanted in you by na- i 
ture ; ye are become their property through 
habit. For what is the reason, that towards 
foreigners ye show such vigour of mind, as to 
think yourselves entitled to bear rule over them? 
Because ye have been accustomed to vie with 
them for empire. Bat against the others ye 
are content to make a few feeble essays towards 
obtaining liberty, rather than, by manly exer- 
tions, to maintain it. Nevertheless, whatever 
sm-t of leaders ye have had, and whatever has 
bc'en your own conduct, ye have hitherto, citlier 
by force oi- good f«.>vtunc, carritui every point, of 
^vhat magnitude soever, which ye have attempt- 
ed, It is now time to aim at higher objects. 
Only make trial of your own good fortune, and 
of: me, whom ye have already tried, I hope to 
your advantage. Ye will, with less difficulty, 
raise up one to rule the patricians, than ye have 
raised up others to oppose their rule. Dicta- 
torships and consulships must be levelled to the 
^ground, that the Roman commons may raise 
up their heads, (iive me, therefore, your sup- 
port ; stop all judicial proceedings respecting 
money. I profess myself the patron of the 
commons — a title which I am authorized to 
L 


assume, both by my zeal and my fidelity. If 
OE; your part, yo choose to dignify your leader 
with any more distinguishing appellation of 
honour or command, ye will render him the 
better able to accomplish the objects of your 
wishes.” This, we are told, was the first in- 
troduction of his scheme for attaining regal 
power ; but we. have no clear account who were 
his accomplices, nor to what length the design 
was carried. 

XIX. , On the other side, the senate were 
seen deliberating on the secession of the com- 
mons to one particular house, and that, as it 
happened, standing in the citadel ; and on the 
important danger which threatened the liberty 
of the public. Great numbers exclaimed that 
they wanted a Servilius Ahala, who would not 
irritate a public enemy, by ordering Manlius to 
be led to prison, but would finish an intestine 
war with the loss of one citizen, A resolution 
was at length adopted, comprised in milder 
terms, but comprehending the same force : that 
“ the magistrates should take care tliat the 
commonwealth received no detriment from the 
pernicious designs of Marcus Manlius.” On 
this, the consular and plebeian tribunes con- 
sulted together on the measures necessary 
. to be pursued in the present exigency ; for 
even these latter magisti-ates, seeing that their 
own power must come to an end, as also the 
liberty of the public, had put themselves un- 
der the direction of the senate. And now 
no other expedient occurring but that of force, 
and the shedding of blood, Marcus Msenitis 
and Quintus Publius, plebeian tribunes, spoke 
to this effect: — Why do we make that a 
contest between the patricians and plebei- 
ans, which ought to be between the state 
and one pestilent citizen ? Why do we attack 
the commons in conjunction with him, whom 
we could attack, with more safety, through the 
means of those very commons ; so that he 
should sink under the weight of his own strength ? 
Our recommendation is, to institute a legal 
prosecution against him. Nothing is less po- 
pular than regal power; as soon as the multi- 
tude shall perceive that the contest is not with 
them ; and that instead of advocates, they are 
to be judges j and shall behold the prosecutors, 
plebeians ; the accused a patrician ; and that 
the charge is, that of aiming at regal power ; 
they will show more zeal in defence of their 
own liberty, than they will attachment to any 
person whatever. ' ,, 
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XX. The proposal meeting universal ap- 
probation, a prosecution was commenced* against 
Manlius. At first it raised a greit fermeiit a- 
mong the commons ; more especially \vhen they 
saw the accused in a mourning habit, ^^accom- 
panied, not only by any of the patri^iairis, but 
by those who were connected wit& him by 
blood or affinity ; nay, even deserted by his 
own brothers, Aulus and Titus Manlius r 
and indeed it had never before occurred, on an 
occasion of such danger, that a man’s nearest 
relations did not put on a dress of sorrow. It 
was mentioned, that when Appiiis Claudius 
was thrown into prison, Cains Qlaudius, who 
was at enmity wdth him, and the whole Clau- 
dian family, appeared in monraing : that a 
conspiracy was now formed to destroy this fa- 
vourite of the people, because he was the first 
who l^d come over from the patricians to the 
commons. On the day of trial, I do not find, 
in any author, what matters were objected to 
the accused by the prosecutors, tending proper- 
ly to prove the charge of his aspiring to kingly 
authority, except tMs ; his assembling the mul- 
titude, his, seditious expressions, his largesses, 
and pretended discovery of fraudulent practi- 
ces ; but I have no doubt that they were of im- 
portance ; since not the merits of the cause, 
but the place, was what prevented Ms being im- 
mediately condemned by the commons. TMs 
I have thought proper to remark, in order to 
show that even such great and glorious achieve- 
ments as those of this man, were not only strip- 
ped of all their merit, but even rendered mat- 
ter of detestation, by his depraved ambition for 
regal power. It is said, that he produced near 
four hundred persons, to whom he had lent 
money without interest ; whose goods he had 
prevented being sold, or w'hose persons: he had 
redeemed from confinement, after they had 
been adjudged to creditors. That, besides this, 
he not only enumerated the military rewards 
which he had obtained, but also produced them 
to view : spoils of enemies slain, to the num- 
ber of thirty ; presents from generals, to the 
amount of forty ; among which were particu- 
larly remarkable, two mural, and eight civic , 
crowns.^ That he produced also the citissenf* 

" — JA4^ 

1 The mural crown wiis made of gold, and presents 
to those who, in assaults, were tlie first that forced their 
way into the towns. The civic crown was composed of 
oak leaves, and bestowed on him who had saved the life 
of a citizen. The camp crown, corona mllariSf or 
trensisj was of gold, and given to the man who first 
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whose lives he had saved in battle ; and men- 
tioned among them Gains Serviliiis, when he 
was master of the horse, now ab.sent Then, 
after recounting his exploits in war, in a man- , 
, ner suited to the dignity of the subject, dif/| 
playing, in a pompous discourse, eloquence- 
equal to the bravery of his actions, he uncover-, 
ed his breast, marked with an uncommon num- 
ber of scars from wounds received in battle ; 
and frequently turning his eyes from the capi- 
tol, called down Jupitei', and the other gods, to 
aid him in his present unhappy situation ; and 
prayed, that the same sentiments with which 
they h«ad inspired him, while he stood in defence 
of the fortress, for the preservation of the Ro- 
man peoj)]e, they would now, in the crisis of 
his fate, infuse into the breasts of that same 
Roman people ; and he besought each person 
present, in particular, and the whole assembly, 
that, with their eyes fixed on the capitol and 
citadel, and their faces turned to the immortal 
gods, they would form their judgment concern- 
ing him. As the people were summoned by 
centuries in the field of Mars, and as the ac- 
cused stretched out his hands to the capitoh 
and instead of addressing his entreaties to 
men, directed them to the gods, the tribunes 
saw plainly, that unless they removed the 
multitude from a situation where even their 
eyes must remind them of such an honourable 
exploit, the best-founded charge would never 
gain belief in minds so influenced ; wherefore, 
adjourning the trial, they summoned a meeting 
in the Feteline grove, on the outside of the 
Nomentan gate, from whence there was no view 
of the capitol : there the charge was establish- 
ed ; and people’s minds being unmoved by any 
foreign or adventitious circumstance, a severe 
sentence, and which excited horror even in the 
breasts of his judges, was passed on him. Some 
authors say, that he wms condemned by two 
commissioners appointed to take cognizance of 
' matters of treason. The tribunes cast him 
I down from the Tarpeian rock : thus the same 
i spot, in the case of one man, became a monu- 
ment of distinguished glory, and of the crudest 
punishment. After his death, marks of infamy 
“were fixed on him : for his house having stood 
where the temple of Moneta and the mint-office 


mounted the rampart of an enemy’s camp. The obsidi- 
onal crown, corona o^sidionalis, was composed of grass, 
and presented, by the troops relieved from a seige, to 
the commander who succoured them. 
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now stand, an order was made by the people, 
that no patrician should dwell in the citadel or 
capitol : a decree at the same time being passed, 
to prohibit any of the Manlian family from ever 
after bearing the name of Marcus Manlius. 
Such was the end of a man, who, had he not 
been born in a free state, would have merited 
the esteem of posterity. A short time after, 
the people, recollecting only his virtues, were 
filled with deep regret for his loss. A pesti- 
lence, too, which presently followed, without 
any apparent cause of so great a malady, was 
attributed, by most men, to the punishment 
indicted on Manlius. “ The capitol,” they 
observed, bad been polluted with the blood 
of its preserver; and it had given displeasure 
to the gods, that the person by w'hom tbeir 
temples had been rescued out of the hands of 
the enemy should be brought before their eyes, 
in a maimer, to suifer punishment. ” 

XXL The pestilence was succeeded by a 
scarcity of the fruits of the earth ; [Y. R. 372. 
B. C. 380.] and the report of both calamities 
spreading abroad, a variety of wars ensued in 
the following year, in which Lucius Yalerius a 
fourth time, Aulus Manlius a third time, Ser- 
vius Sulpicius a third time, Lucius Lucretius, 
Lucius .^milius a third time, and Marcus 
Trebonius, were military tribunes, with consu- 
lar power. Besides the Volscians, destined 
by some fatality to give perpetual employment 
to the Roman soldiery, and the colonies of 
Circeii and Velitrae, long meditating a revolt, 
and Latium, whose conduct gave room for sus- 
picion, a new enemy suddenly sprung up in the 
people of Lanuvium, a city whose fidelity had 
hitherto been remarkably steady. The senate, 
judging that this arose from contemptuous no- 
tions entertained by that nation, on seeing that 
the revolt of the people of Velitrm, members 
of the Roman state, remained so long unpun- 
ished, decreed, that an assembly should be held 
as soon as possible, concerning a declaration of 
war against that colony; and to induce the 
commons to engage in that service with the 
greater readiness, they appointed five commis- 
sioners to make a distribution of the Pomptine 
lands, and three to conduct a colony to Nepete. 
Then it was proposed to the people, that they 
should order the declaration of war; and the 
plebeian tribunes in vain endeavouring to dis- 
suade them, the tribes unanimously passed it. 
During that year, preparations were made for 
hostilities, but on account of the pestilence, the ; 


troops were not led into the field. This delay 
afforded sufficient time to the colonists, to take 
measures to appease the anger of the senate ; 
and the greater- part of their people were inclin- 
ed to send a suppliant embassy to Rome; wdiich 
would have taken place, had not, as is often the 
case, the interest of the public been involved 
with the danger of individuals ; and had not the 
authors of the revolt, dreading lest themselves 
only might be considered as answerable for the 
guilt, and be delivered up as victims to the 
resentment of the Romans, infused into the 
colonists an aversion from peaceful councils. 
They therefore found means, not only to ob- 
struct the proposed embassy in the senate, but 
to excite a great part of the commons to make 
predatory excursions into the Roman territory, 
which new injury broke off all hopes of peace. 
This year also, a report was first propagated of 
the Pruenestiaris having revolted ; and when the 
people of Tusculum, and Gabii,.and Lavici, on 
whose lands they had made incursions, brought 
the charge against them, the senate, in their 
answer, showed so little resentment, as made 
it evident, that they gave the less credit to the 
charges, because they wished them not to be true. 

XX 11. In the following year, [Y, R. 373. 
B. C. 379.] the two Fapirii, Spurius and Lu- 
cius, new military tribunes, with consular power, 
led the legions to Velitrje, leaving their four 
colleagues in the tribimeship, Servius Cornelius 
Maluginensis a fourth time, Quintus Servilius, 
Servius Sulpicius, and Lucius JEmilius a fourth 
time> to secure the safety of the city, and to be 
in readiness, in case intelligence of any new com- 
motion should arrive from Etruria; for now 
every thing was apprehended from that quarter. 
At Yelitrae, they fought a battle wdth success, in 
which they were opposed by a number of Prsb- 
iiestine auxiliaries, rather greater than that of 
the colonists : and here the city being so near, 
was the reason of the enemy quitting the field 
the sooner*, as it was their only refuge after their 
flight The tribunes did not proceed to lay 
siege to the town, because the issue was 
uncertain ; and besides, they did not think that 
rthey ought to push the wax to the utter 
4'^str*uction of the colony. The letters sent to 
Rome to the senate, with news of the victory, 
expressed greater animosity against the Prjenes - 
tine enemy, than against those of Velitixe. In 
consequence of wdiich, by decree of the senate, 
and order of the people, war was declared 
against ■ the Pranrestians. These, the next 
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year, in conjunction witli the Volscians, took 
Satriciim, a colony of the Roman people, by 
storm, after an obstinate defence made by the 
colonists, and in their treatment of the prison- 
ers made a barbarous use of their victory. 
[Y. R. 374. B. C. 378.] Incensed '^ereat, the 
Romans elected Marcus Furius C^hjiUus a 
seventh time, military tribune ^ the colleagues 
joined with him were the two 3Pbsttimii.R<^gil- 
lenses, Aiilus and Lucius, and 'Lucius Furius, 
with Lucius Lucretius, and Marcus Fabius 
Ambustus. The war with the Volscians was 
decreed to Oamillus out of the ordinary coimse. ! 
Lucius Furius was chosen by loli, from among 
the rest of the tribunes, his assistant, ..an ap- 
pointment which proved not so advantageous 
to the public, as productive of honour to Car- 
millus, in every conduct : in that 

which respected the public, as he restored their 
caiise, when nearly ruined by the temerity of 
Furius ; and in that which concerned them- 
selves in particular, as, from the error of that 
man, he sought the means of engaging his gra- 
titude rather than of augmenting his own glory, 
Camillus was now‘ far in the decline of life, 
and had Mtpnded at the election to take the 
usual oatli'J tn order to be excused, on account 
of his health, hut was prevented by the unani- 
mous desire of the people. He retained all his 
faculties entire ; his Vigorous genius still bloomed 
and Nourished, in a breast which glowed with 
youthful ardour j and though he took little share 
in civil affairs, yet the business of war roused 
his spirit. Enlisting four legions, of four thou- 
sand men each, and ordering the troops to as- 
semble next day at the Esquiline gate, he 
marched towards Satricum. There the con- 
querors of the colony waited for him nomse 
dismayed, confiding in their number of men, in ; 
which they had considerably the advantage; 
and when they understood that the Romans 
were approaching, marched out immediately to 
the field, determined without any delay to put 
all on the hazard of one decisive effort : which 
manner of proceeding, they thought, would put 
it out of the power of the enemy to compensate 
for the smallness of their number by the skiE 
of their great commander, on which they placed 
their sole reliance. 

XXIII. The same ardour prevailed likewise 
in the troops of the Romans, and in one of their 
generals ; nor was there any thing which pre- 
vented them from hazarding an immediate en- 
gagement, hut the wisdom and authority of that 
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general, who sought, by protracting the war, to 
find some opportunity wherein their strength 
might receive aid from sldll. The more on 
that account did the enemy urge them, and 
now, not only drew out their troops in order of 
battle before tbeir own camp, but advanced into 
the of the plain, and throwing up trench- 
es Roman battalions, made ostenta- 

tious"^" show of boldness derived from their 
streftgth. The soldiers were highly provoked 
, at this, and much more highly Lucius Furius, 
i the other military tribune j who, besides a 
naturally sanguine temper, and his vigorous 
time of life, was elated with the hopes which 
he saw possess the multitude, who are ever apt 
to assume confidence from causes the worst 
founded. The soldiery, of themselves full ol 
impatience, he instigated still farther, by depre- 
ciating Iris colleague’s judgment on account of 
Ins great age, the only point on which he could 
possibly impeach it, saying, “ that war was the 
province of youth, and that men’s minds flour- 
ished, and -withered, together with their bodies ; 
that he, who certainly had been a most active 
warrior, was become a mere di’one ,* and, though 
it had been his custom, immediately on coming 
up with an enemy, to snatch from them the 
possession of their camps and cities at the first 
onset ; yet now he wasted time, lying inactive 
within the trenches. And what accession to 
his own strength, or diminution of that of the 
enemy, did he hope for ? What opportunity, 
what season, what place for practising strata- 
gem? The old man’s schemes were too 
cold and languid. Camillus, for his own part, 
had enjoyed a sufficient share both of life 
and of glory ; but uhere was the propriety of 
suffering the strength of the state, which ought 
to be immortal, to sink into the debility of old 
age, together with one mortal body?” By 
such discourses he had dravm to himself the 
attention of the whole camp ; and when, in 
every quarter, they called for battle, he said to 
his colleague, “ Camillus, we cannot -withstand 
the violence of the soldiers ; and the enemy, 
whose courage we have increased by our de- 
lays, insults us with arrogance absolutely intol- 
erable. Give up your single judgment to the 
general one, and suffer yourself to be overcome 
in counsel, that you may the sooner overcon) e 
in battle.” To which Camillus replied, that,' 
“ in all the wai'S which, to that day, had been 
waged under Iiis single auspices, neither himself 
nor the Roman people had foimd reason to be 
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displeased, either with liis conduct or his for- 
tune : at present, he was sensible that he had 
a colleague, in command and authority, equal to I 
himself; in vigom* of age, superior : as to what 
regarded the troops, he had ever hitherto been 
accustomed to rule, not to be ruled ; but his 
colleague’s right of command he could not call 
in question. Let Mm do, with the favour of 
the gods, what he thought the interest of the 
commonwealth required. He would even re- 
quest so much indulgence to his age, as that he 
should not be in the front line. That whatev- 
er duties in war an old man was qualified for, 
m these he would not be deficient ; and that 
he besought the immortal gods, that no mis- 
fortune might give them reason to tliink his 
plan the wiser one.” Neither was his salutaiy 
advice listened to by men, nor such pious 
prayers by the gods : the adviser of the fight 
drew up the first line ; Camillus formed the 
resciwe, and posted a strong guard in front of 
the camp ; then, taking his own station on an 
eminence, as a spectatoi’, he anxiously watched 
the issue of the other’s plan. 

XXiy. As soon as the clash of arms 
was heard in the first encounter, the enemy 
through stratagem, not through fear, began to 
retire. There was a gentle acclivity in their 
rear between the army and their camp ; and as 
they had plenty of men, they had left in their 
camp several strong cohorts, armed and ready 
for action, who ’ . ere to sally forth after the 
battle should begin, and when the enemy 
approached the rampart. The Romans, eagerly 
following the retreating army, were drami into 
disadvantageous ground, w’here this sally could 
be made on them with effect : terror thus re- 
verting on the conqueror, from this new force, 
the declivity of the ground obliged the Roman 
line to give way. The Volscians, who had 
come fresh from their tents to the attack 
pressed them close ; and those, too, who had 
counterfeited retreat, now returned to the fight. 
The Roman soldiers no longer retired in or- 
der, but forgetting their late presumption and 
their fonner renowm, everywhere turned their 
backs, and, with the utmost speed, ran towards 
their camp : when Camillus being lifted on bis 
horse by his attendants, and hastily opposing 
the reserved troops in their way, called out, 

“ Is this, soldiers, the fight that ye demanded? 
What man, what god can ye blame ? The for- 
mer temerity was all your own ; your own this 
present cowardice. As ye have followed ano- 


ther leader, follow now Camillus ; and as ye 
are accustomed to do, under my conduct, con- 
' quer. Why do ye look towards the rampart 
and camp? Not a man of you, unless vic- 
torious, shall find admittance there,” Shame, 
at first stopped their precipitate flight i then, 
when they saw the standards wheel about, and 
a line formed to front the enemy ; when a 
leader, who, besides being distinguished by so 
many triumphs, was venerable even on account 
of his age, exposed himself in the front of the 
battalions, where there was the gi’eatest share 
both of labour and danger; every one began 
to upbraid both himself and others, and mutual 
exhortation spread, in a brisk shout, through 
the whole length of the line. Nor was the 
other tribune deficient in activity. Being sent 
to the cavalry by his colleague, while he was 
reforming the line of infantry, he did not offer 
to rebuke them ; for the share which he had in 
their fault had rendered any thing he could say 
of little weight. Instead of command, there- 
fore, he had recourse entirely to intreaties; 
beseeching each, and all together, to “ re . 
deem him from misconduct, who was an- 
swerable for the events of that day. In spite,’* 
said he, “ of the ad\dce and endeavours of my 
colleague, I have associated myself in the 
rashness of the many, rather than listened 
to the prudence of one, Camillus sees 
matter of glory to himself, on either side 
to wMch your fortune may incline ; but 1, 
unless the fight is restored, shall feel the evil, 
in common with you all, and shall alone expe- 
rience all the infamy; the most wretched lot 
that could befall me.” It was thought best, 
while the line was still unsteady, that the ca- 
valry should dismount, and charge the enemy 
on foot. Accordingly, distinguished beyond 
others by their arms and their spirit, they ad- 
vanced on the part where they saw the infantry 
most pressed ; nor was there one among them, 
whether officer or soldier, who did not display 
the utmost efforts of courage : the aid, there- 
fore, which their vigorous exertions of bravery 
supplied, soon determined the event. The 
Volscians were driven headlong in real flight 
over the same ground, where they had just be- 
fore retired with counterfeited fear: great 
numbers of them were slain, both in the battle, 
and afterwards in the pursuit ; of the rest 
however, who were found in the camp, which 
the enemy took before they halted, more were 
made prisoners than put to death. 
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XXV. Here, in taking an account of the 
prisoners, several Tusculans being observed, 
they were separated from the rest, and brought 
to the tribunes : and, being examined, confessed 
that they had served in the war under the au- 
thority < of the state. Hereupon Camillus, 
alarmed at the apprehension of a war so near 
home, declared, that he would immediately 
carry the prisoners to Rome, that the senate 
might not be ignorant of the revolt of the Tus- 
culans from the confederacy : meanwhile, his 
colleague, if he thought proper, should com- 
mand the camp and the army. One day had 
been sufficient to teach him, not to prefer his 
own counsels to better. However, .neither 
himself, nor any pei*son in the army supposed, 
that Camillus would, without marks of displea- 
sure, pass over his misconduct, by which the 
public had been thrown into such perilous haz- 
ard ; and, as well in the army as at Rome, the 
account uniformly received and universally ad- 
mitted was, that, with respect to the different 
degrees of success experienced in the country 
of the Volscians, the blame of the troops, being 
worsted in fight, and quitting the field, was to 
be imputed ,to- Lucius Furius, and that the 
whole honour of their victory belonged to Ca- 
millus. On the prisoners being brought before 
the senate, it was decreed, that war should be 
made on the Tusculans, and Camillus was ap- 
pointed to the command in that expedition : on 
which, he requested to be allowed one assistant 
in the business ; and having received permission 
to name any of his colleagues whom he thought 
proper, contrary to all men’s expectation, he 
chose Lucius Furius ; by which, he both alle- 
viated the disgrace of his colleague, and, at the 
same time, acquired great honour to himself 
However, there was no war with the Tuscu- 
lans. By a strict adherence to peaceable mea- 
sures, they warded off the force of the Romans, 
which it had been impossible for them to have 
done by arms : for on entering their territory, 
no removals were made from the places adja- 
cent to the roads, no interruption in the culti- 
vation of the grounds, the gates of their city 
stood open, crowds of the inhabitants came 
forth in their gowns to meet the generals, and 
provisions for the troops were brought with 
cheerfulness into the camp, both from the city 
and the country. Camillus pitched his camp 
before the gates, and being desirous to know-, 
yvhether the same appearance of peace prevailed 
within the walls, which was held out in the 
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country, went into the city ; and when he saw 
the doors and the shops open, and all kinds of 
wares exposed to sale ; tradesmen busy in their 
respective employments, the schools of learning 
buzzing with the voices of the scholars, and the 
streets filled with the populace of every sort, 
among whom were women and children going 
diff^’ent ways, as their several occasions called 
them, and when, in short, he perceived no cir- 
cumstance which bore any appearance of fright, 
or even of surprise, he looked round to find in 
what manner, and where the preparation for 
war had been made ; for there was not the least 
trace of any thing having been either removed, 
or placed to oppose him in his way : all, indeed, 
was in a uniform state of peace, so that one 
could hardly suppose that even the rumour of 
war had reached them. V 

XX VI. Overcome, . therefore, by the sub- 
missive demeanour of tbe enemy, he ordered 
their senate to be called, and said to them : “ Men. 
of Tusculum ; ye are the only persons who have 
hitherto discovered the real strength, and the 
true arms, wherewith ye might secure your- 
selves from the resentment of the Romans. Go 
to Rome, to the senate. The fathers will con- 
sider whether your former conduct more merited 
punishment, or your present, forgiveness. I shall 
not arrogate to myself the gratitude which ye 
will owe for favour conferred by tbe public. 
From me, ye shall have liberty to solicit pardon. 
The senate will grant such return to your pray- 
ers as they shall judge proper.” When the 
Tusculans came to Rome, and the senate of 
that people, who, very lately were faithful 
allies, appeared In the porch of the senate-house, 
with sorrow in their countenances, the senators, 
moved with compassion, immediately ordered 
them to be called in, in a manner expressive of 
hospitality, rather than of enmity. The Tiis- 
culan dictator spoke to this effect : Conscript 
fatliers ; we, against whom ye have proclaimed 
and w^ere about to wage war, just as ye see us 
now, standing in the porch of your house, went 
forth to meet your commanders and your le- 
gions. This was our habit, this the habit of 
our commons ; and ever shall be, unless, at any 
time, we shall receive arms from you, and in 
your cause. We return thanks to your generals 
and your troops for having given credit to their 
own eyes, rather than to public rumour j and for 
committing no hostilities themselves, where 
they found none subsisting. The peace, by 
which our conduct has been governed, the 
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same we request froai you, Wa?, we beseech mockery of the commons was not to be enclur- 
you to avert to that quarter, where, if any ed; that senate declined a public inquiry, 
wdiere, war subsists. The power of your arms which would ascertain each mans property, as 
against us, if after submission we are to expe- that would discover that one-half of the com- 
nence it, we will experience unarmed. This is monwealth was held in a state of depression 
our determination ; may the immortal gods by the other j while, in the meantime, the 
render it as successful as it is dutiful. As' to commons, overwhelmed with debt, were ex- 
what regards the charges, by which ye were posed continually to the arms of one enemy 
moved to declare war against us, although it is after another. Wars were now industriously 
needless to refute with words what has been sought on all sides, without any distinction, 
contradicted by facts, yet, admitting that they From Antium the legions were led to Satri- 
were true, after giving such evident proofs of cum, from Satriciim to Velite, from thence to 
repentance, we should think ourselves safe in Tusculum. The Latines, the Hernicians, the 
Xdeading guilty before you. Consider us then Prgenestlans, wmre now threatened with hostii» 
as guilty towards yon, since ye are persons, to ities ; and this, out of hatred to the citizens, 
whom such satisfaction may be made with pro- rather than for injuries ; with design to wear 
priety,” These were nearly the wmrds of the out the commons under arras, not sulfenng 
Tusculans. They obtained peace at the pre- them either to take breath in the city, or to 
sent, and not very long after, the freedom of have leisure to reflect on their liberty, or to take 
the state also. The legions were then with- their places in an assembly, where they might 
drawn from Tusculum. sometimes bear a tribune’s voice, discoursing 

XXVII. Camillus, after having highly about the reduction of interest, and the rerpoval 
signalized himself by Ms conduct and bravery of other grievances.^ But, for their part, if 
in the Volscian war, by his successful manage- they could find in the commons a spirit capa- 
ment in the Tusculan expedition, and in both, hie of emulating the liberty of their fathers, 
by his singular moderation towards his col- they would neither suffer any Roman citi- 
leagiie, went out of office, having elected mlli- zen to be made over to a creditor for money 
tary tribunes for the ensuing year, [Y. R. 375. Mot, nor any levy of troops to be made, until, 
B. C. 377.] Lucius and Publius Valerius, the debts being examined, and some method 
Lucius a fifth time, Publius a third, and Caius adopted for lessening them, every man should 
Sergius a third time, Lucius Menenius a second know \vhat was his own, and what another’s ; 
time, Spurins Papirius, and Servius Cornelius whether his person was still to enjoy freedom, 
Maluginensis. Censors became necessary this or^vhether that too was due, to the stocks.” 
year, principally on account of the various re- The prize, held out to sedition, quickly excited 
presentations made of the debts ; the tribunes it j for numbers were continually made over to 
of the commons exaggerating the amount of creditors; and, accounts being received of the 
them, with design to increase the general dis- Praenestines being in arms, the senate voted 
content, while it was underrated by those legions to be levied, to both which pro- 
whose interest it was that the difficulty of pro- ceedings obstructions began to be raised, at 
curing payment should appear to be oiving once by the interposition of the tribunitian 
rather to the want of honesty than of ability in power, and the united efforts of the commons, 
the debtors. The censors appointed were For neither did the tribunes suffer those who 
Cains Sulpicius Cameriiuis, and Spiirius Pos- were adjudged to their creditors to be carried 
tumius Regillensis : after they had entered on to prison, nor did the younger citizens give in 
the business, it was interrupted by the death of their names for the war ; while the senate 
Postumius, as it was not allowable to employ a were less solicitous at present about enforcing 
substitute as colleague with a censor. SulpL the laws concerning the lending of money, 
cius therpfore, abdicating the office, others than about effecting the levy ; for now they 
were named to it ; but some defect being dis- vvere informed that the enemy had marched 
covered in the manner of their appointment, Praineste, and taken post in the Sabine 

they were not received ; and to appoint a third territory. That very intelligence, however, 
set was not allowed, as the gods seemed un- rather irritated the tribunes to- persist in the 
willing to admit of censors for that year. The opposition which they had set up, than deter- 
plebeian tribunes now exclaimed, that such them ; nor was any thing sufficient to alley 


the discontents, but the approach of hostilities 
almost to the very walls. 

XXVni. For the Praenestxnes, having 
learned that there was no army levied at Rome, 
no general fixed on, and that the patricians and 
commons were taken up with quarrels among 
themselves, their leaders deemed this a fortu- 
nate opportunity for molestation j and, having 
made a hasty march, ravaging the country all 
along as they passed, they advanced their 
standards to the Colline gate. Great was the 
consternation in the city ; the alarm was given 
through every part ; people ran together to the 
walls and gates, and turning at length their 
thoughts from sedition to war, they created 
Titus Quintius Cincinnatus dictator, who 
nominated Aulus Sempronius Atratinus master 
of the horse. No sooner was this heard, than 
the enemy, such w'as the terror 6f that office, 
retired from the walls ; while, bn the dictator’s 
edict being issued, the Roman youth attended 
without excuse. During the time that the 
levy was going on at Rome, the enemy encamp- 
ed not far from the river Allia, whence they 
carried . their depredations through all the coun- 
try rbuhd, boasting among themselves, that 
they had chosen a post fatal to the city of 
Rome, whose troops would be dismayed, and 
fly from thence, as they had done in the Gallic 
war. For, if the Romans were afraid of a 
day, which was deemed inauspicious, and 
marked with the name of that place, how 
much more than the Allian day would they 
dread the Allia itself, the monument of so great 
a disaster? The fierce looks of the Gauls, 
and the sound of their voices, would certainly 
recur to their eyes and ears.” Possessed with 
these groundless notions of circumstances as 
groundless, they rested their hopes on the for- 
tune of the place. On the other hand, the 
Romans considered that “ in whatever place 
their Latine enemies stood, they knew very 
well that they were the same whom they had 
utterly vanquished at the lake Regillus, and 
had held under peaceable subjection for now 
a hundred years : that the Allia, being that 
way distinguished, would rather stimulate 
them to blot out the remembrance of their 
misfortune, than raise apprehensions of any 
ground being inauspicious to their success. 
Were they even to meet the Gauls themselves 
on that spot, they would fight, as they fought 
at Rome, for the recovery of their country; 
as, the day after at Gabii, where they took 


effectual care that not a single enemy who had 
entered the walls of Rome should carry home 
an account either of their successes or defeats.” 

XXIX. With these sentiments on each side, 
they met at the Allia. As soon as the Ro- 
man dictator came within sight of the enemy, 
who were drawn up and ready for action, he 
; said, “ Aulus Sempronius, do you perceive 
that those me.,, have taken post at the Allia, 
relying, no doubt, on the fortune of the place ? 
Nor have the immortal gods afforded them any 
surer ground of confidence, or any more effec- 
tual support. But, do you, relying on arms 
and courage, make a brisk charge on the mid- 
dle of their line. When they shall be thrown 
into disorder, I will bear down on them with 
the legions. Ye gods i who witnessed the 
treaty, be favourable to our cause, and exact 
the penalty due for the affront offered to your- 
selves, and also for the deception imposed on 
us, through an appeal to your divinity.” The 
Prmnestines were unable to stand against 
either the cavalry or the infantry : the first 
shout and charge broke their ranks. In a 
little time, no part of their line remaining en- 
tire, they turned their backs, and fled in such 
consternation, that they even passed by their 
own camp, and never relaxed their speed, until 
Prmneste was in view. There, rallying, they 
‘ took possession of a post, which they fortified 
after a hasty manner, dreading, lest, if they re- 
treated within the walls, the country should be 
immediately wasted with fire, and when every 
other place was desolated, siege should be laid 
to the city. But no sooner did the victorious 
Romans approach, after plundering the camp at 
the Allia, than they abandoned this fortress al- 
so, and shut themselves up in the town of Prae- 
neste, scarcely thinking the walls a sufficient 
security. There were eight other towns under 
the dominion of the Prmnestines : these were 
attacked in succession, and taken without any 
great difficulty, and the array led to Vclitrm. 
That also was taken by storm. They then 
came to Praeneste, the main source of tlie war, 
and it fell into their hands, not by force, but 
capitulation. Titus Quintius having thus gain- 
ed the victory in one pitched battle, having 
taken from the enemy, by storm, two camps 
and nine towns, and Praeneste on surrender, 
returned to Rome ; and, in his triumph, cairried 
into the capitol the statue of Jupiter Impera- 
tor, which he had brought away from Prjacneste. 
It was dedicated between the recesses of Jn 2 >i- 


ter and Minerva, and on a tablet, fixed under 
it as a monument of bis exploits, were en^aved 
nearly these words : Jupiter, and all the gods, 
granted that Titus Quintius, dictator, should 
take nine towns in nine days.” On the twen- 
tieth day after his appointment he abdicated the 
dictatorship. 

XXX. An election was then held of mili- 
tary tribunes, with consular po\j;i8r, when equal 
numbers of patricians and plebeians were cho- 
sen. [Y. E. 376. E. C. 376.] The patri- 
cians were, Publius and Caius Manlius, with 
Lucius Julius ; the plebeians, Caius Sextilius, 
Mai'cus Albinius, and Lucius Antistius. To 
the Manlii, because they were superior to the 
plebeians in point of descent, and to Julius in 
interest, the Volscians were assigned as a pro- 
vince, out of the ordinary course, without cast- 
ing of lots, or mutual agreement: of which 
step both they themselves, and the senate, who 
made the disposal, had afterwards reason to re- 
pent. Without taking measures to obtain the 
proper intelligence, they sent out some cohorts 
to forage. Marching hastily to support these, 
in consequence of a false report brought to them 
of their being ensnared, without even retaining 
the author of the report, and who was not a 
Eoman but a Latine soldier, they themselves 
fell into an ambuscade ; where, whilst they gave 
and received many wounds, maintaining resist- 
ance on disadvantageous ground merely by dint 
of valour, the enemy, in another quarter, made 
an assault on the Eoman camp, which lay in a 
low situation. The generals, by their rashness 
and unskilfulness, had thrown affairs, in both 
places, into most imminent danger j and that 
any part of the army was saved was owing to 
the fortune of the Eoman people, and the bra- 
very of the soldiers, capable of acting with 
steadiness, even without a commander. When 
an account of these transactions was brought to 
Eoine, it was at first thought necessary that a 
dictator should be nominated : but intelligence 
being received from the country of the Yol- 
scians that matters were quiet, and it being evi- 
dent that they knew not how to take advantage 
of success and opportunity, even the troops and 
generals which were there were recalled ; and a 
cessation of hostilities continued during the re- 
mainder of the year, as far as regarded that peo- 
ple. The only interruption of tranquillity 
which occurred, and that towards the end of the 
year, was the revival of hostilities by the Free-- 
nestiries, who had prevailed on the states of the 
1 . 


Latines to co-operate with them. During this 
year, new colonists were enrolled for Seda, tlie 
colony themselves complaining of a scarcity of 
men. Internal tranquillity, which was procur- 
ed by the influence of the plebeian military tri- 
bunes, and the respect paid to their dignity by 
those of their own condition, proved some con- 
solation for the failure of success in war. 

XXXL In the beginning of the next year, 
[Y. E. 377. B. C. 375.] the flames of sedi- 
I don blazed out with great violence ; the mili- 
I tary tribunes, with consular power, being Spu- 
rius Furius, Quintus Servilius a second time, 
Caius Licinius, Publius Cloelius, Marcus Ho- 
ratius, and Lucius Geganius. This sedition 
again arose from the debts ; for the purpose of 
ascertaining which, Spurius Servilius Priscus 
and Quintus Cloelius Sicilius were appointed 
censors, but were hindered by a war from pro- 
ceeding in the business : for hasty messengers 
at first, and then people who fled from the coun- 
try, brought information that the'Volscian le- 
gions had entered the borders, and were com- 
mitting depredations through the Eoman ter- 
ritory. Alarming as this intelligence was, so far 
was their fear of a foreign enemy from restrain- 
ing the violence of their domestic feuds, that, 
on the contrary, it gave occasion to the tribu- 
nitian power to exert itself with greater vehe- 
mence in , obstructing the levies, until these 
conditions were imposed on the senate : that, 
during the continuance of the war, no one 
should pay a tax, nor should any judicial pro- 
cess be carried on respecting money due. 
This relaxation being obtained for the com- 
mons, there was no farther delay in the levies. 
When the new legions were enlisted, it was 
resolved that they should he divided, and two 
different armies led into the Yolscian territoiy. 
Spurius Furius and Marcus Horatius pro- 
ceeded to the right, towards Antium and the 
sea-coast; Quintus Servilius and Lucius Ge- 
ganiiis to the left, towards Ecetra and the 
mountains. On neither side did the enemy 
meet them. Devastations were therefore 
made, not like those which the Yolscians had 
committed in the manner of banditti, snatching 
an opportunity, and hurried by their fears, re. 
lying on the dissensions among the Eomans, 
and dreading their valour; hut with a regular 
army, and giving full scope to their resent- 
ment, more detrimental, too, by reason of their 
continuance; for the Yolscians, dreadirjg lest 
an army should come . 'hut, from Rom^ against 


tliem, liad made tlieir incmsioBS ©nly^ pto the 
skirts of the frontiers; the Romans loitered 
in their country, in hopes of hringing them to 
an engagement. . Every house, therefore, was 
burnt, and “several villages also; not a fruit- 
tree was left, nor the seed in the ground to 
give a prdspect of a harvest. All the men and 
cattle found without the walls were driven oiF 
as spoil, and the troops, from both quarters, 
were led hack to Rome. 

XXXII. Thus a short interval had been 
allowed to the debtors ; but no sooner was 
quiet restored abroad, than the courts were 
dUed anew* With lawsuits against them : and so 
iistanf wa,s every hope of lessening the burden 
of former debts, that they were obliged to con- 
ract new ones, by a tax for building a wall of 
hewn stone, which the censors had contracted 
for. To this hardship the commons were ne~ 
cesMteted to submit, because the]^e wepe, at 
the ihie, no levies which the tribunes, might 
obstruct ; nay, such an ascendancy had the 
nobility, that they obliged them to choose all 
the trihimes out of the patricians, 

Iiuclm ?;^j[niUu% .Publius Valerius a fourth 
Servius Sulpicius, Lu- 
cius and Caius Qiiintius Cincinnatus. [Y. R. 
378. B. C. 374}.] By the same influence, a 
resolution was carried, without opposition, 
that, to make head against the Latines and 
Volscians, who, with their forces united, were 
encamped at Satricum, all the young men 
should be obliged to take the military oath; 
and that three armies should be formed ; one, 
for the protection of the city ; another, which, 
in case any distmbance should arise elsewhere, 
might be sent where the sudden exigencies of 
war should require. The third, and by far 
the most powerful, Publius Valerius and Lu- 
cius JSinilius led to Satricum ; and there, find- 
ing the enemy drawn up in order of battle, on 
level ground, they instantly came to an engage- 
ment. But a heavy rain, attended with a vio- 
lent storm of mud, put a stop to the fight ; 
when, though victoiy had not declared for them, 
they yet had a fair prospect of it. Next day 
the battle was renewed, and for a considerable 
time, the Latine legions particularly, who, dur- 
ing the long continuance of the confederacy, 
had learned the Roman discipline, maintained 
their ground with equal braveiy and success. 
At length, a charge of the cavalry disordered 
their ranks, and before this could oe remedied, 
the infantiy advanced upon them. Wherever 


the Roman line attacked, the enemy were 
pushed from their groimd ; and when once the 
advantage turned against them, they found the 
Ron^an force irresistible. They were there- 
fore utterly routed ; and flying to Satricum, 
which was two miles distant, had many of 
their men slain, chiefly by the cavalry. Their 
camp was taken and plundered. The night 
after the battle, they went off from Satricum 
to Antium, in a manner more like a flight than 
a march ; and though the Roman army fol- 
lowed, almost in their steps, yet fear proved 
fleeter than fury ; so that they had got witliin 
their walls, before the Romans could harass or 
impede then* rear. Several days were spent 
in wasting the country ; for the Romans were 
not properly furnished with military engines 
for attacking walls, nor the others in a condi- 
tion to hazard a battle. 

XXXIII. At this time a dissention arose 
between the Antians and the Latines ; for the 
Antians, quite reduced by a war which had 
lasted from their birth, began to think of sub- 
mission. The Latines, having hut lately re- 
volted, after a long enjoyment of peace, and their 
spirits being still fresh, were, therefore, the 
more resolutely determined to persevere in the 
war. Their dispute lasted no longer, than un- 
til each party perceived that they might accom- 
plish their own views, without obstruction from 
the other. The Latines, by leaving the place, 
freed themselves from the imputation of being 
concerned in a peace which they deemed dis- 
honourable, The Antians, as soon as those 
were removed, whose presence impeded their 
' salutary designs, surrendered themselves and 
their territory to the Romans. The rage of 
the Latines, on finding that they could neither 
do any damage to the Romans in war, nor keep 
the Volscians any longer in arms, vented itself 
in setting fire to the city of Satricum, which 
had been their first place of refuge after defeat. 
Not a building in that city remained ; for they 
threw their firebrands indiscriminately on those 
that belonged to gods and to men, except the 
temple of mother Matiita ; and from this they 
were withheld, not by any scruples of their own, 
or reverence towards the gods, hut by a tremen- 
dous voice, which issued through the temple, 
with severe denunciations of vengeance, unless 
they removed their abominable fires to a distance 
from the temples. Inflamed with the same 
.rage, they proceeded to Tusculum, in resent- 
ment of its having forsaken the general associ- 
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atioii of the Latines, and joined itself to the 
Komans, not only as an ally, but even as a 
member of their state. No notice being re- 
ceived there of their intention, they rushed in 
by the gates, and on the first shout, made 
themselves masters of the whole town, except- 
ing the citadel. Into this the townsmen had 
made their escape, with their wives and children, 
and sent messengers to Rome, to acquaint the 
senate with their misfortune. With no less 
expedition than became the honour of the Ro- 
man people, an army was despatched to Tus- 
culum, commanded by Lucius Quintius and 
Servius Sulj>icius, military tribunes. They 
found the gates of Tusculum shut, and the La- 
tines acting the parts both of besiegers and be- 
sieged ; on one side, defending the walls of the 
town • on the other, carrying on the attack of 
the citadel ; at once striking terror into others, ' 
and feeling it themselves. The approach of 
the Romans made a great alteration in the 
minds of both parties : the despondency of the 
Tusculans it converted into the most joyful 
alacrity; and the assured confidence entertained 
by the Latines, that they should quickly become 
masters of the citadel, as they were already of 
the town, into an anxiety almost hopeless for 
fheir own safety. The shout was now raised 
by the Tusculans from the citadel, and returned 
l)y a much louder one from the Roman army. 
The Latines were hard pressed on all sides; 
nor could they either sustain the force of the 
Tusculans, pouring down on them from the 
higher ground, or repel the Romans advancing 
to the walls, and forcing the bars of the gates. 
The walls first were mastered by scalade ; the 
gates were then broke open ; and the two ene- 
mies, pressing them in front and in rear, no 
strength being left for fight, no room for escape, 
they were surrounded and cut to pieces to a 
man. Tusculum being thus recovered from 
the enemy, the army returned to Rome. 

XXXIV- In proportion to the degree of 
tranquillity which prevailed this year abroad, in 
consequence of the successes obtained in wai’i 
did the violence of the patricians, and the distres- 
ses of the commons, increase daily in the city ; 
the necessity of immediate payment, of itself, 
impairing the ability to pay : so that having no 
V means left of answering any demands out. of' 
their property, they were cast in suits, and or- 
dered into custody. Thus, at the expense of 
their reputations and persons, they satisfied 
their creditors; punishment being substituted 


in the place of money. In consequence of this, 
they sunk into such despondency, not only lhe 
lowest, but even the principal plebeians, that 
no man could be found adventurous enough 
either to stand candidate among patricians for 
the military trihuneship (a privilege which they 
had used such mighty efforts to obtain); or even 
to sue for and undertake the plebeian magistra- 
cies : insomuch that it seemed as if the patri- 
cians had now recovered, for ever, the posses- 
sion of that honour ; and that it had been only 
usurped, for a few years, by the commons. 
The excessive joy which that party would have 
reaped from this event was prevented by a causfe 
which Was but trifling, as is very bften the case, 
in comparison with the important consequences 
which it produced. Marcus Fabius Ambus- 
tus was a man of considerable weight among 
those of his own rank, and also among the 
commons, because they considered him as one 
who was not at all disposed to treat them with 
contempt : he had two daughters manied, the 
elder to Servius Suipicius, the younger to 
Gains Licenius Stolo, of high reputation, 
but a plebeian, and tbe very circumstance 
of Fabius not having scorned this alliance 
procured him favour in the minds of the 
populace. It happened, that while the two 
sisters were amusing themselves in conver- 
sation at the house of Servius Suipicius, then 
military tribune, on Sulpicius’s return home 
from the forum, one of his lictors, according to 
custom, rapped at the door with his rod : the 
younger Fabia, who wiis a stranger to the cus- 
tom, being frightened at this, was laughed at 
by her sister, who was surprised at her igno- 
rance of the matter. That laugh, however, left 
a sting in the other’s breast; as the merest 
trifles will often affect the female mind. The 
crowd also of attendants, and of people offer- 
ing their service, I suppose, made her think her 
sister happy in her marriage, and repine at her 
o\vn ; according to the so geiienilly prevailing 
foible, for it is certain that scarcely any can 
bear to he surpassed by those neai*est their own 
level. While she was under great disquietude 
from this recent mortification, her father hap- 
pened to see her, and asked, Is all \veli ?” 
and though she dissembled, at first, the cause 
of her uneasiness, because it was neither very 
consistent with the affection of a sister, nor 
very honourable to her husb^md, Be, by tender 
inquiries, at length brought her to confess, that 
her xmhappiness arose from' being united to aa 


inferior, from being married into a honse which 
neither dignities nor honours could enter. Am- 
bustus, then, consoling his daughter, bid her 
keep up her spirits ; for that she should shortly 
see, in her own house, the same honours which 
she saw at her sister’s. He then, with his son- 
in-law, began to frame his designs j and in con- 
junction with Lucius Sextius, a young man of 
active talents, to whose hopes there appeared 
no impediment, except the want of patrician 
descent. 

XXXV. The juncture appeared seasonable 
for the introduction of innovations, on account 
of the immense burthen of debt, from which 
e^^l the commons could have no hope of relief, 
except some of their own order were placed in 
the administration of government. To that 
point they saw it necessary to direct their most 
vigorousteertaons. The commons, by spirited 
endeavours and perseverance, had already gained 
one step towards itj from whence, if they 
struggled forward, .they might arrive at the sum- 
mit, and he placed on an equal footing with the 
patricians, ip honour as well as in merit. It 
was resolved, that at present there shotdd he 
plebeian tribunes created ; in which office the 
commons might find the means of opening for 
themselves a way to the other distinctions, 
[Y. R. 379. B. C. 373.] Accordingly, Caius 
Lucinius and Lucius Sextius were elected tri- 
bunes, and proposed several new laws, every 
one of which was injurious to the power of the 
patricians, and in favour of the interest of the 
plebeians. One related to debt, enacting, that 
whatever had been paid as interest, being de- 
ducted from the principal, the remainder should 
be discharged in three years, by so many equal 
instalments. Another, setting bounds to land- 
ed property, enacted, that no one should pos- 
sess more than five hundred acres of land j a 
third, that there should be no election of mili- 
tary tribunes ; and that one of the consuls 
should, indispensably, be chosen out of the 
commons: all points of the utmost conse- 
quence, and not to be accomplished -wathout 
powerful struggles. When the patricians were 
thus challenged to contend, at once, for all 
those objects which excite the warmest desires 
in the human heart, they were terrified and dis- 
mayed ; nor could they, either in their public 
or private consultations, devise any other reme- 
dy than the one which they had frequently tri^; 
before, a protest : accorffingly, they engaged 
some of the trihunes to oppose the proposi- 


tions of their colleagues. These, having col- 
lected, about them a band of patricians for 
their support, as soon as they saw the tribes 
summoned hy Licinius and Sextius, to give 
their suffrages, refused to suffer either the 
proposition to be read, or any of the usu- 
al forms, in taking the votes of the people, 
to he gone through. After assemblies had 
been oftei^ called to no pmpose, and the pro- 
positions were now considered as rejected, 
Sextius said to them, It is very well ; since 
it is determined that a protest shall carry such 
force in it, we will defend the commons with 
the same weapon. Come, patricians, proclaim 
an assembly for the election of military tri- 
bunes ; I will take care that those words, I 
FORBID IT, shall not be very pleasing ill 
your ears, though you listen with such delight 
to our colleagues chaunting them at present.” 
Nor did his threats fall without effect ; except 
for asdiles and plebeian tribunes, there were no 
elections held. Licinius and Sextius being re- 
elected plebeian tribunes, suffered not any 
curule magistrates to be appointed ; and, dur- 
ing the space of five years, the city was kept 
without magistrates in those offices, the com- 
mons constantly re-electing the two tribunes, 
and these preventing the election of military 
tribunes, 

XXXVI. There had been a seasonable 
cessation of wars j but the colorjists of Veli- 
trse, grown wanton through ease, and knowing 
that there was no army on foot at Rome, made 
several incursions into the Roman territory, 
and even laid siege to Tiisculum. When, on 
this event, the Tusciilans, their old allies and 
new fellow-citizens, implored assistance, not 
only the patricians, but even the commons, were 
moved, principally by a sense of honour ; and 
the plebeian tribunes withdrawing their opposi- 
tion, an election of military tribunes was held 
by an interrex, when Lucius Furius, Aulus 
Manlius, Servius Sulpicius, Serviiis Cornelius, 
and the two Valerii, Publius and Caius, were 
chosen into that office. [Y. R, 385. B. C. 367.] 
These, in raising the levies, found not the same 
tractable temper in the commons which they 
had shown in the election; however, having, 
after very warm disputes, completed the num- 
ber, of troops, they began their march, and com- 
pelled the enemy, not only to retire from Tus- 
culum, but to take shelter within their own 
'walls ; and Velitras was then besieged by a 
much greater force than had threatened Tuscu- 
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lum. Yet the commanders, who conducted 
the siege, were not able to bring it to a conclu- 
sion before the new military tribunes were 
elected: these were, Quintus Servilius, Caius 
-Veturius, a second time, Aulus and Marcus 
Cornelius, Quintus Quintius, and Marcus Fa- 
bius. [Y. R. 386. E. C. 366.] Neither did 
these, in their tribunate, perform any thing me- 
morable at Velitrae. The dangerous state of 
affairs at home called more powerfully for their 
attention; for, besides Sextius and Licinius, the 
proposers of the laws, now re-elected the eighth 
time to the office of plebeian tribune, Fabius 
likewise, the military tribune, father-in-law of 
Stolo, without disguise, professed himself a 
supporter of those laws of which he had been 
an adviser ; and wdiereas there had been, at 
first, among the plebeian tribunes, eight pro- 
testers against the laws, there were now only 
five ; and these, as usual with men who desert 
their party, were embarrassed and perplexed. 
In expressions borrowed from others, they al- 
leged, as a pretext for their protesting, merely 
what they had been privately instructed to say, 
that “ a large share of the commons were ab- 
sent in the army at Velitrae ; that the assembly 
ought to be deferred until the soldiers returned, 
in order that the entire body of the commons 
might have an opportunity of giving their votes, 
in matters wherein they were so deeply inter- 
ested/Va' Sextius and Licinius, in conjunction 
with the other part of their colleagues, and Fa- 
bius, one of the military tribunes, having, from 
the experience of so many years, acquired the i 
art of managing the minds of the commons, 
called on the principal patricians, and teazed 
them with interrogatories on each of the sub- 
jects proposed to the people : Were they so 
shameless as to require, that when the propor- | 
tion of the plebeian was only two acres of land, : 
they should be allowed to possess above five 
hundred acres each ? That a single man should 
enjoy the share of near three hundred citizens ; 
while a plebeian had scarcely an extent of land 
sufficient for a stinted habitation, or a place of 
burial ? Did they think it reasonable, that the 
commons, inextricably embarrassed by the ac- 
cumulation of interest, should surrender their 
persons to the stocks, and to the harsh treat- 
ment of creditors, rather than that they shotdd 


off the principal ? That men should daily 
driven in flocks from the forum, after being 
made over to their creditors ? That the houses 


of thi nobility should be filled with such pri- 
soners ? And that, in the habitation of every 
patrician, there should be a private prison ?” 

XXXVIL After painting those matters in 
the most invidious and pitiable colours, to an 
audience, whereof each individual was in dread 
that the case might become his own, and excit- 
ing, in the hearers, even greater indignation 
than they felt themselves, they went on to in- 
sist, that “ there never could be any stop put 
to the patricians engrossing the lands to them- 
selves,; and crushing the commons under the 
Weight of interest, unless the latter should con- 
stitute one of the consuls out of their own 
body, to he a guardian of their liberty. That 
the tribunes of the commons were now, despis- 
ed, because those invested with that power, by 
the present practice of protests, rendered its 
own strength inefficacious. It was impossible 
to deal on equal terms, while the others held in 
their hands the power of command, and they 
only that of giving protection. Unless admitted 
to a share in the government, the commons 
could never enjoy an equal portion in the com- 
monwealth, Nor ought it to be thought suffi- 
cient that plebeians should be allowed to stand 
candidates at the election of consuls ; none oi 
them would ever be elected, unless it were made 
an indispensable rule that one consul must, ne- 
cessarily, be taken from among the commons. 
Had they now forgotten, that though the practice 
of electiug military tribunes, rather than consuls, 
had been instituted for the very purpose oi 
opening the highest honours to the plebeians, 
yetj during a space of forty-four years, not 
one plebeian had been elected into that office ? 
How then could they believe, that when there 
were but two places to be filled, those men 
would voluntai’ily bestow a share of the honour 
on the commons, who were accustomed to 
monopolize the whole eight places at the elec- 
tion of military tribunes ? That they would 
suffer a passage to be laid open to the consul- 
ship, who, for such a length of time, had kept 
the tribuneship so closely fenced up ? They 
must acquire by a law, what they could not 
accomplish by influence at elections j and one 
consul’s place must be set apart, beyond the 
reach of contest, to which the commons may 
have access ; since as long as it is left subject 


be allowed a discharge of the debt, on paying i J^dispute, it will ever become the prize of the 


»re powerful. Nor could the nobles now 
pretend to say, what formerly they had beifen 
fond of asserting, that' then*# were not to he 
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found, among the plebeians, men for 

the ciirule offices. For, was the administration 
of government condutfcfed with less diligence 
and vigour since the tribunate of Publius Lu- 
cinius Calws, the first plebeian elected, than 
during those years in which none but patricians 
were military tribunes ? Nay, on the contrary, 
several patricians, on the expiration of their of- 
fice, had been condemned for misconduct, hut 
never one plebeian. Quaestors too, in like 
manner as military tribunes, began, a few years 
before, to be elected out of the commons : nor 
had the Roman people seen reason to be dis- 
pleased with any one of them. The consulship 1 
now I'emained to be attained by tbe plebeians ; 
that was the bulwark, that the basis of their 
liberty. Could they once arrive at that, then 
indeed, the Roman people would be satisfied 
that Mngs were really banished from the city, 
and liberty settled on a sure foundation. For, 
from that day, every advantage, in which the 
patricians now surpassed them, would come in- 
to the possession of the commons j command 
and honour, military glory, birth, nobility, all 
higlily valuable to themselves in the present 
enjoyment, and which they could leave, with 
an increase of value to tlieir children.” Find- 
ing such discourses favourably attended to, they 
published another proposition : that instead of 
two commissioners for perfoi*ming religious 
rites, ten should be appointed, half of whom 
should be plebeians, half patricians ; and they 
defen’ed the meeting, which was to decide on 
all these matters, until the troops, then engag- 
ed in the siege of Velitree, should return. 

XXXVIir. The year expired before the 
legions were brought home from Velitrse; 
[Y. R. 387. B. C. 365.] and consequently, 
the affair of the laws remained suspended, 
and was handed over to the new military 
tribunes ; for as to the f>lebeian tribunes, the 
commons re-elected the same j particularly the 
two who had proposed the law^s. The military 
tribunes elected were Titus Quintius, Servius 
Cornelius, Servius Sulpicius, Spurius Servi- 
Hus, Lucius Papirius, and Lucius Veturius. 
Immediately on the commencement of the new 
year, the contest about the laws was pushed 
to extremity; and when, on the tribes being 
assembled, the proposers of the laws persisted 
in their proceedings, in spite of the protests of 
their colleagues, the patricians were so alarmed 
that they reciuTed for aiil to their last resource, 
an office superior to all others in power, and a 


citizen superior to all others in reputation. It 
was resolved that a dictator should be appoint- 
ed. Accordingly Marcus Furiiis Camillus 
was nominated, and he chose Lucius iEmilius 
master of the horse. On the other side, the^ — ^ 
proposers of the Jaws, in opposition to this 
great effort of their adversaries, with determin- 
ed resolution, collected everymeans of strength, 
in aid of the plebeian cause ; and, summoning 
an assembly of the people, cited the tribes to 
give their votes. The dictator, attended by a 
band of patricians, having taken liis seat, wth 
many angry and menacing expressions, the busi- 
ness, at first, produced the usual contest among 
the plebeian tribunes ; some of them supporting 
the law, and others protesting against it. But 
their protest, which by right ought to have pre- 
vailed, being nevertheless overpowered by the 
people’s warm attachment to the laws themselves, 
and to the promoters of them ; and, the first 
tribes having pronounced, Be it as you pro- 
pose j” Camillus said, ** Roman citizens, since 
the headstrong passions of your tribunes, not 
their legal authority, rule your proceedings ; 
and since, after having at the expense of a se- « 
cession, procured the privilege of protesting, l 
ye now yourselves invalidate it, by the same 
riolence through which ye obtained it ; I, as | 

dictator, out of regard, as well to your par- ! 

ticular interest, as to the general interest of the j 
commonwealth, will support the right of pro- i 
testing; and, by the power of my authority, 
will defend your rights of protection, which 
! ye endeavom* to betray. Wherefore, if Caius 
Licinius and Lucius Sextus will give way 
to the protest of their colleagues, I shall be far 
from introducing the authority of a patrician 
magistrate into an assembly of tbe commons. 

But if, in opposition to the protest, they per- ^ 
sist in their attempt to impose laws on the 
state, as if it were under captivity to them, I 
will not suffer the trihunitian power to be 
brought to dissolution by its own act.” The ; 
tribunes, in contempt of this declaration, still 
proceeding in the business with unabated ac- 
tivity, Camillus was so highly provoked, that ^ 
he sent his lictors to disperse the commons; f 
adding threats, that “if they persisted, he I 
would compel every one of the younger men s 
to take the military oath, and would instantly ; 
lead an army out of the city.” This struck, 
great terror into the populace ; but the opposi- ^ 
tion served rather to infiame than lessen the ^ 
resolution of their leaders. However, before 
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the dispute was brought to any decision, the 
dictator abdicated Ms office ; either, because 
some infomiality was discovered in his ap- 
pointment, as some writers have said ; or be- 
cause the plebeian tribunes proposed to the 
commons, and the commons passed it into an 
order, that if Marcus Furius Camillus perform- 
ed an act as dictator he should be fined five 
hundred thousand asses.* But the following 
considerations induce me to believe, that he 
was deterred from acting rather by a defect in 
the auspices, than by such an unprecedented 
order : first, the temper of the man himself j 
then Publius Manlius being immediately sub- 
stituted in his room. What end could it an- 
swer, to appoint him for managing a dispute in 
which Camillus had been worsted? Besides, 
the year following, the same Camillus was 
created dictator, and he certainly could not, 
without shame, have resumed an authority, 
wMch had been foiled in his hands the year 
before. At the time, too, when the proposi- 
tion about fining him is reported to have 
been published, he must either have had power 
sufficient to have prevented the passing of tMs 
order, by which he saw himself degraded, or 
else he could not have been able to oppose the 
others, on account of which this was introduc- 
ed ; for tlu’ough the whole course of the various 
disputes, in regard to the authority of the tri- 
bunes, and that of the consuls even down to 
our memory, the dictatorship ever held a de- 
cided pre-eminence over both. 

XXXIX. During the interval between the 
abdication of the former dictator, and the new 
one, Manlius, entering into office, as if it were 
an interregnum, the tribunes summoned an as- 
sembly of the people ; and it was there discov- 
ered, which of the laws proposed were favour- 
ites of the public, and which of the proposers. 
For the commons passed those which respect- 
ed interest of money, and the lands, and re- 
jected the one respecting a plebeian consul ; 
both which decisions would have been carried 
into effect, had not the tribunes insisted, that 
they had put the question to the assembly, on 
the whole of the laws collectively. Publius 
Manlius then turned the advantage to the side 
of the commons, by nominating as Ms master 
of the horse a plebeian, Cains Licinius, who 
had been military tribune. This, we are in*M< 
formed, gave much displeasure to the patri- 


cians, to whom the dictator apologized for Ms 
conduct, alleging the near relationship between 
Mm and Licinius ,• at the same time asserting, 
that the post of master of the horse was no 
way superior to that of consular tribune. 
When the assembly for electing plebeian tri- 
bunes was proclaimed, Licinius and Sextiiis 
conducted themselves in such a manner, that, 
while they professed an unwillingness any long- 
er to be continued in office, they applied to 
the commons the most powerful incentives, 
towards the effectuating of that purpose, which, 
from their dissimulation in the above parti- 
cular, they seemed little desirous to promote. 
Telling them, that “ they were now standing 
the ninth year, as it were in battle array against 
tbe nobility, with the greatest danger to their 
own particular interests, and without any ad- 
vantage to the public. That, as they were now 
grown old, so, together with them, both the 
propositions which they had published, and the 
whole txibunitian power, were fallen into a state 
of languor. At first, the attack was carried 
on, against their propositions, by the protest of 
their colleagues ; then, by banishing the 
}'ounger citizens to the war of Velite. ; at last 
the dictatorial thunder had been levelled against 
themselves. At present, neither colleagues, 
nor war, nor dictator stood in their way : for 
the latter had even, by nominating a plebeian 
master of the horse, given them an omen of a 
plebeian consul. The commons were the only 
obstruction to themselves, and to their 
own interests. They could, if they chose 
it, immediately have the city and the fonim 
free" from creditors, and the lands free 
from unjust occupiers. And when would 
they ever consider these kindnesses with 
proper gratitude, if at the very time when 
they were receiving plans for their own ad- 
vantage they precluded the authors of them 
from all hope of distinction? It was not 
suitable with the candour of the Roman peo- 
ple, to require that the burthen of interest 
money should he taken off from them, and that 
they should he introduced into the possessioix 
of the lands unjustly occupied by the'powerful, 
and at the same time leave the persons, through 
whose means they acquired those lands, to grow 
I old in the quality of tribunitians ; not only 
■ without honours, but even without hope of 
%am. "Wherefore, let them, first, determine 
in their own minds what choice they would 
make, and then notify that choice, in the elet- 
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tion of their tribunes. If they chose that the 
propositions published by them should be 
passed collectively, then there would be some 
reason for re-electing the same tribunes ; for 
they would carry into effect their own wishes. 
But, if they chose that nothing more should 
pass, than what each found necessary to his pri- 
vate affairs, there would then be no occasion 
for the invidious mode of re-election ; and, as 
they would fail of obtaining the tribuneship, 
so would the people of obtaining the matters 
proposed to them.*’ 

XL. On hearing such peremptory language 
from the tribunes, and whilst amazement, at the 
insolence of their behaviour, held the rest of 
the patricians motionless and silent, Appius 
Claudius Crassus, grandson of the decemvir, is 
said to have stood forth to combat their argu- 
ment ; and, prompted rather by hatred and an- 
ger than by hope of success, to have spoken to 
this effect : Roman citizens, to me it would 
be neither new nor sui’pri'sing, if I should hear 
applied to myself, on the present occasion, the 
same charge, which has always been objected, 
by seditious tribunes, to our family ; that the 
Claudian race, even from the very beginning, 
has shown a more zealous attachment to the 
dignity of the patricians, than to any other ob- 
ject in the state ; and that they have constantly 
opposed the interests of the commons. One 
of these assertions, neither I, nor any of the 
Claudii, will deny ; that, from the time when 
we were fij'st adopted, and admitted into the 
oi'der of the patricians, we have earnestly en- 
deavoured that the dignity of those families, 
among which ye were pleased to place us, 
might truly he said to have been augmented, 
rather than diminished, through our means. 
As to the other declaration, I can take upon 
me to insist and maintain, in behalf of myself 
and of my ancestors, that, unless we are to 
suppose that actions, which tend to the gene- 
ral good of the state, are injurious to the 
commons, as if they were inhabitants of another 
city, we never either in our private capacity, or 
in office, proceeded knowingly, in any instance, 
to the detriment of those commons ; and that 
there cannot, consistently with truth, he men- 
tioned any one act, or word, of ours, contrary 
to your interest; though some indeed th^re 
may have been contrary to your inclinations. 
But even were I not of the Claudian family, 
nor sprung from patrician blood, but an in- 
dividual in the general mass of citizens, only 
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supposing me sensible that I was descended 
from free-hom parents, and that I lived in a 
free state, could I keep silence in such a case 
as this ; when Lucius Sextius, and Cains 
Licinius, perpetual tribunes, as it seems, have 
during the nine years in which they have reign- 
ed, acquired such a degree of arrogance, as to 
declare, that they will not allow you freedom of 
suffrage, either in elections or in enacting law’^s ? 
On a certain condition, one of them says, ye 
shall re-elect us tribunes, a tenth time. What 
else is this, than if he said, what others court, 
we disdain, so far, that without a valuable con- 
sideration, we will not accept of it ? And now 
I pray you, what is that consideration, for 
which we may have you pei’petually tribunes 
of the commons ? Why, he tells you it is, that 
ye admit all our propositions collectively, be 
they pleasing or displeasing, profitable or un- 
profitable. Let me intreat you, ye Tarquinii, 
who are tribunes of the commons, to suppose 
that I, one of the citizens, called out in reply 
to you from the middle of the assembly; with 
your good leave, let us be permitted to choose, 
out of these propositions, such as we judge 
salutary to ourselves, and to reject others. No, 
says he, ye shall have no such permission. 
Must ye enact, concerning interest of money 
and lands, which tends to the good of every 
one of yourselves, and must not the prodigy of 
seeing Lucius Sextius and Caius Licinius 
consuls take place in the city of Rome, be- 
cause ye view it with scorn and abhorrence ? 
Either admit all, or I propose nothing. Just 
as if, before a person pressed with hunger, 
one were to lay food and poison together, and 
then to order him either to abstain from 
what would minister to life, or to mix along 
mth it what would cause death. If then 
this state were really free, would not the 
whole assembly have replied to you thus ; 
begone with your trihuneships and your propo- 
sitions. Wbat ! If you do not propose that 
which is advantageous to the people to admit, 
can there be no other found to procure them 
advantages ? If any patrician (or what they 
wish to he thought more invidious) if a Clau-^ 
dian should say, either admit all, or I propose 
nothing ; what man among you, citizens, would 
endure it ? Will ye never learn to attend to* 
facts, rather than persons ? For ever listen 
with partial ears to every thing uttered by men 
of their office, and with prejudice to what is 
said by anv of us ? But surely, their language 
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is very different from what becomes members 
of a republic ; and what shall we say of their 
proposal, which they are so incensed at your 
rejecting? It is exactly of a piece, citizens, 
“ 'with their language. He says, I desire it may 
be enacted, that it shall not be lawful for you 
to elect into the consulship such persons as ye 
may approve : for can he mean otherwise who 
orders that one consul must necessarily be taken 
from the plebeians, and does not allow you the 
power of electing two patricians? If wars 
were to be waged now, such as the Etrurian 
for instance, , when Forsena lay on the Janicu- 
lum ; or, as the Gallic lately, when, except the 
capitol and citadel, all places were in possession 
of the enemy, and that Lucius Sextiiis stood 
candidate for the consulship with Camillus, 
would ye be able to bear, that Sextius should, 
without any competition, be made consul, while 
Camillus would be obliged to struggleagainst the 
danger of a repulse ? Is this to introduce a 
community of honours ? to make it lawful for 
two plebeians, but unlawful for two patricians, 
to be chosen consuls. To make it necessary to 
elect one plebeian, but allowable to pass by all 
the patricians ; what sort of fellowship, what 
sort of confederacy is this ? -Are you not sat- 
isfied with obtaining a part of that in which 
hitherto you have had no concern ; must you be 
laying violent hands on the whole ? I fear, says 
Sextius, that if ye are at liberty to elect two 
patricians, ye will elect no plebeian. What is 
this but to say, because ye would not, of your 
own choice, elect unworthy persons, I will 
impose on you a necessity of admitting them 
without choice ? What follows, but that, if 
one plebeian be named, together with two pa- 
tricians, he is not even under an obligation 
to the people, and may say, that he was ap- 
pointed by the law, and not elected by their 
suffrages ? 

XLL “ The power of extorting, not of 
suing for honours, is what they aim at ; and to 
attain the most exalted without incurring the 
obligations even of the lowest*, they choose 
also to make their way to them by means of 
accidental successes, rather than by merit. Is 
there any man who can think it an affront to 
have his character inspected and estimated? 
Who can deem it reasonable, that he^ jlone, 
amidst stmggling competitors, should have a 
certainty of obtaining honours? Who would 
exempt himself from your judgment? Who 
would render your suffrages necessary (if suf- 
I. 


frages I must say) instead of voluntaiy ; ser- 
vile instead of free? Not to mention Lici- 
nius and Sextius, the years of whose perpetu- 
ated power, as if they were kings, ye number 
in the capitol; what man is there this day, 
in the state, so mean, that he might not, by the 
opportunities created by this law, make liis way 
to the consulship, with greater ease, than we or 
our children ? Since, in some cases, it wdll not 
be in youx power to elect us, though ye wish 
it, and ye will be imder a necessity of electing 
them, though against your will. Of the injury 
offered to merit, I shall say no more, for merit 
regards only the human race. But what shall 
I say, with respect to religion, and the auspices ; 
the affront and injury offered to which, reflect 
immediately on the immortal gods ? That this 
city was founded under auspices ; that all busi- 
ness, civil and military, foreign and domestic, 
is conducted under them, who can be ignorant? 
In whom therefore is the privilege of auspices 
vested according to the constitution of our 
forefathers ? In the patricians undoubtedly. 
For no plebeian magistrate is even so elected. 
So peculiar to us are the auspices, that the pa- 
trician magistrates, whom the people may ap- 
prove, can be in no other manner elected; 
while we ourselves, without the suffrages of 
the people, create an inteiTex, under aus- 
pices ; and, in private stations also HoM such 
privilege, which they do not, even when in 
office. Does not he then, in effect, abolish 
the auspices, who by creating plebeian con- 
suls, takes them out of the hands of the pa- 
tricians, the only persons capable of holding 
them ? They may now mock at religion, and 
say, where is the great matter, if the chickens 
do not feed? If they come out too slowly 
from the coop ? If a bird chaunt an ominous 
note ? These are trivial matters ; but by not 
disregarding these trivial matters, our ances- 
tors raised this state to the highest eminence. 
In the present times, as if we stood in no 
need of the favour of the gods, we violate all 
religious institutions. Let therefore pontiffs, 
augurs, kings of the sacrifices, be chosen at 
random. Let us place the tiara of Jupiter’s 
flamen on any one that offers, provided be be a 
man. Let us commit the Ancilia, the shrines, 
t% gods, and the charge of their worship, to 
persons to whom they cannot, without impiety, 
be intrusted. Let neither laws be enacted, 
nor magistrates elected under auspices. L^ 
not the approbation of the senate he requisite, 
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eitbtn- to the assemblies of tbe centuries, or 
of tlie Curias, Let Sextius and Licinius, 
like Eomuliis and Tatius, reign in tbe city of 
Rome, in return for tbeir generosity in plun- 
dering from other men’s fortunes ; in giving 
away other men’s money and lands, does it not 
occur to you, that by one of these laws, great 
part of the possessions must be converted into 
desolate wilds, in consequence of the owners 
being expelled from them : hy the other, that 
credit wmuld be annihilated, hy which all human 
society must be an an end. For every reason, 
then, I am of opinion, that ye ought to reject 
those propositions altogether. Whatever is 
your determination, may the gods grant it a 
}iapi)y issue.” 

XLII. The speech of Appius produced no 
other effect, than the putting off the decision 
on the propositions to another time. Sextius 
and Licinius, being agmn re-elected tribunes, 
the tenth time, procured a law to he enacted, 
that, of the decemvirs, for superintending 
religious matters, half should be chosen from 
among the commons. Accordingly, five pa- 
tricians were elected, and five plebeians. 
Which step being gained, the way seemed 
open to the consulship. Satisfied with this 
victory, the commons conceded so far to the 
patricians, that, no mention being made of 
consuls for the present, military tribunes 
should be elected. [Y. R. 388. B. C. 36L] 
The election fell on Aulus and Marcus Cor- 
nelius a second time, Marcus Gegatiius, Pub- 
lius Manlius, Lucius Veturius, and Publius 
Valerius a sixth time. Except the siege of 
Velitrffi, an affair of which the issue was 
rather tedious than doubtful, the Romans 
were undisturbed by any foreign concerns ; 
when a sudden report of the Gauls approach- 
ing in arms, occasioned so great an alarm that 
Marcus Furius Camillus was appointed dic- 
tator the fifth time, and he nominated Titus 
Quintius Pennus master of horse. Clau- 
dius asserts, that a battle was fought with 
the Gauls this year, on the banks of the river 
Aiiio, and that, at this time, happened the 
fiunous combat on the bridge, in which Titus 
Manlius, engaging with a Gaul who had chal- 
lenged him, slew him in the sight of the two 
armies, and spoiled him of a chain. But I 
am led, by the authority of many wTiters to 
believe, that these events happened at least 
ten years later ; and that a pitched battle was 
now fought with the Gauls hy the dictator 
Camillus, in the territory of Alba. The 


victory was neither doubtful, nor obtained 
with difficulty by the Romans ; although, 
from people’s recollection of former misfor- 
tunes, the coming of the Gauls had diffused ^ 
very great terror. Many thousands of the 
barians were slain in the field, and great num- 
hers in the storming of their camp. The rest 
dispersing, mostly towards Apulia, escaped, 
partly, hy continuing their flight to a great 
distance; and partly, by being, through dis- 
may and terror, scattered widely, in different . 
quarters. The dictator had a triumph decreed 
him, with the concurrence of the senate and 
commons. Scarcely, however, had he got rid y 
of the business of this war, than he found 
employment, from a more violent commotion 
at home ; and the issue of an obstinate struggle 
was, that tbe dictator and senate were over- 
powered, and the proposition of the tribunes 
admitted. In consequence, an election of 
.consuls was held, in spite of the oi)position of 
the nobility, in which Lucius Sextius was 
made consul, the first of plebeian rank. Nor 
did the disputes end even here. The patri- ^ 
cians refusing to give their approbation, the 
affair was likely to produce a secession of the -- ^ 
commons, with dreadful consequences ; when 
their dissensions were accommodated on terms, 
by the interposition of the dictator. The 
nobility made concessions to the commons, 
with respect to the plebeian consul, and the 
commons to the nobility with respect to one 
praetor to be elected out of the patricians, to 
administer justice in the city. Concord beirjg, j 
by these means, restored between the orders, 
after such a long continuance of mutual ani- | 
inosity, the senate were of opinion, that such 
an event deserved to be signalized by an exhibi- 
tion of the most magnificent games, and by 
the addition of another day, to the usual three, 
of the Latirie festival ; expecting on this oc- 
casion, if on any whatever, to find a general 
willingness to show that testimony of grati- 
tude to the immortal gods. But the plebeian 
aediles refused to undertake the business: on 
which the younger patricians, w'itli one accord, 
cried out, that out of their desire of paying- 
due honour to the deities, , they would with 
pleasure perform it, provided they were ap- 
pointed ffidiles. Their offer was accepted, 
with universal thanks, and the senate decreed, 
that the dictator should propose to the people, 
to appoint two of the patricians to the office of 
aediles ; and that the senate would give their ap- 
probation to all the elections made in that year. 
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Tlio offices of praBtor and curule aedUe instituted. A pestilential disorder ra^es in the city ; of which dies the cele- 
brated h'urius Camillas. Scenic representations first introduced. Curtius, armed, on horseback leaps into a 
gulf in the forum. Titus Manlius, having slain in single combat a Gaul, who challenged any of tlie Roman 
soldiers to fight, takes from him a golden chain which he wears, and is, from thence, called Torq.uatns. Two 
now tribes added, called the Pomptine and Publilian. Licinius Stolo is found guilty, upon a law carried by him-- 
self, of possessing more than five hundred acres of land. Marcus Valerius, surnamed Corvinus, from having, 
with the aid of a crow, kiUed a Gaul, who challenged him, is next year elected consul, though but twenty-three 
years old. A treaty of friendship made with the Carthaginians. The Campanians, overpowered by tlie Sam- 
nites, surrender themselves to the Roman people, who declare war against the Saranites. P. Decius Mus saves 
the Rpman army, brought into extreme danger by the consul A. Cornelius. Conspiracy and revolt of the Ro- 
man soldiers in the garrison of Capua, They are brought to a sense of duty, and restored to their country, by 
Marcus Valerius Ct>rvus, dictator. Successful operations against the Hcrnicians, Gauls, Tiburtians, Priver- 
nian8, Targ.ui Ilians, Samnites, and Volsdaus. 


L This year [Y. R. 389. B. C. 363.] will 
ever be remarkable for tbe consulship of a man 
of no ancestry; and remarkable also, for tbe 
institution of two new pubbe offices, the praetor- 
ship and the curule aedileship. These honours 
the patricians claimed to themselves, as a com- 
pensation for their concession of one consul’s 
place to the plebeians. The commons gave the 
consulship to Lucius Sextiiis, the introducer of 
the law by which it was obtained. The patri- 
cians, by their influence among the people, 
gained the praatorship for Spurius Fuiius Ca- 
millus son of Marcus ; and the jedileship, for 
Cneius Qiiintius Capitolinus and Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipio, men of their owm rank. The 
patrician colleague, given to Lucius Sextius, 
was Lucius iEmilius Mamercinus. In the 
beginning of the year, nimours -were spread 
concerning the Gauls, who, after having been 
dispersed over Apulia, were now said to be 
coilf.-^ting themselves into a body; and also 
concerning a revolt of the Hernicians. But all 
of business were purposely deferred, lest ! 
the plebeian consul should have an opportunity ' 
of performing any service, and silence was as 
much observed on every subject, as though it 
Ixad been proclaimed. The tribunes, however, 


did not suffer it to pass unnoticed, that the 
patricians, by way of requital for one plebeian 
consulship, had assumed to themselves three 
patrician magistrates, sitting in curule chairs, 
and clad in robes of state like consuls ; the 
prsetor even administering justice, as a colleague 
to the consuls, and elected under the same 
auspices. In consequence of this, the senate 
were afterwards ashamed’ to order, that the cu- 
riile sediles should he chosen from among the 
patricians. It was at first agreed that plebeians 
should he appointed every second year, hut in 
after time the choice was left open. In the 
consulate of Lucius Genucius and Quintus 
Servihus, [Y. R. 390. B. C. 362.] who imme- 
diately succeeded, though affairs were tranquil 
both at home and abroad, yet, as if at no time 
there could be an exemption from danger and 
alarm, a pestilence broke out with great vio- 
lence ; a censor, a curule sedile, and tliree ple- 
beian tribunes, are said to have fallen victims 
to it, while its ravages among the populace 
were proportionahly numerous ; hut this 
calamity was rendered memorable chiefly by 
the death of Marcus Furius Camillus, whose 
loss, though at an advanced period of life, 
was much to he regretted : he was, in truth, 
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a man singularly eminent in every change of 
fortune ; before he went into banishment, the 
first person in the state, as well in civil as mi* 
litary departments ; in exile, still more illus- 
trious, whether we consider the disaster by 
which the nation was induced to supplicate his 
return ; or his own successful conduct, by which, 
on being restored to his country, he effected 
that country’s liheration, and justified his own 
fair claim to celebrity. He then, through a 
course of twenty-five years after, uniformly 
maintained a character equal to this high rank 
of glory, allowed on all hands as deserving of 
being reckoned, next to Romulus, a second 
founder of the city of Rome. 

II. The pestilence continuing during both this 
and the following year, [Y. R. 391. B.C. 361.] 
in which Caius Sulpicius Pseticus and Caius 
Liciniuf Stole were consuls ; nothing memora- 
ble Was transacted, only that, for the purpose 
of soliciting the favour of the gods, the Lec- 
tisternium was performed the third time since 
the building of the city. But the disorder re- 
ceiving no alleviation, either from human wis- 
dom or divine aid, the strength of the people’s 
minds became almost overpowered by super- 
stition, and it is said, that, on this occasion, 
among other devices for appeasing the wrath of 
heaven, scenic plays were introduced ; a new 
tiling to a warlike people ; for hitherto there 
had been only the shows of the circus. How- 
ever, this kind of performance was, as in gene- 
ral all beginnings are, but a trifling matter, and 
even that borrowed from abroad. Actors were 
sent for from Etruria, who, though without any 
poetical language, or any gestures correspondent 
to such language, yet regulating their motions 
by the measures of the music, exhibited, in the 
Tuscan manner, something far from ungraceful. 
The younger citizens soon began to imitate 
these ; throwing out, at the same time, among 
each other, ludicrous expressions in coarse 
verses, and with gestures adapted to the words : 
this kind of performance then being received 
with approbation, m the course of frequent 
practice gained much improvement. The na- 
tive performers were called Histriones, from 
the Tuscan word Hister, signifying a player ; 
and they did not, as formerly, pronounce alter- 
nately, without regard to order, verses like the 
Fesceniiine, artless and unpolished, but repre- 
sented comic medleys, ’ composed in regular 


1 Satura signified a dish filled with a variety of fruits, 
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metre, with the several parts of the perform- 
ance properly adjusted to the music j the deli- 
very of the words and the gesticulation being 
performed in concert with the music. Several 
years after this, Livius, who was the first that 
ventured to lay aside medleys, and to digest a 
story into a regular plot, being also, as all were 
i at that time, the actor of his own pieces ; and, 

I having broken his voice by being obliged to re- 
' peat them too often, after requesting the indul- 
gence of the public, placed a boy before the 
musician, to chaunt, ® while he himself per- 
formed the gesticulations. And this he exe- 
cuted writh much freer action, because disen- 
gaged from attention to the management of his 
voice. Hence originated the practice of the 
chaunting being performed by another to the 
gesticulation of the actors, whose voices were 
eased of all but the dialogue. When, by this 
regulation, the scenic business was directed to 
other objects than laughter and intemperate 
mirth, and the amusement was by degrees con- 
verted into an art, the younger citizens, leaving 
to professed actors the exhibition of plays, be- 
gan, according to the ancient practice, to throw 
out alternately ludicrous jests, comprised in 
verse, which thence got the name of exodia, or 
interludes, and were collected principally out of 
the Atellan farces. ^ This kind of entertain- 
ment, thus borrowed from Oscia, these younger 
citizens kept in their own hands, not suffering 
it to be debased by professed players. For this 
reason the rule was established, which is still 
observed, that the actors of these Atellan farces 
are not degraded from their tribe, and are ca- 
pable of serving in the army, as if no way con- 
cerned in the business of the stage. Among 
the trifling beginnings of other matters, I 
thought it not amiss to give a view of the ori- 
gin of theatrical exhibitions also, in order to 
show, from a moderate setting out, to what an 
intolerable extravagance they have proceeded ; 
such extravagance, indeed, as scarcely to be 
supported by opulent kingdoms. 

a»d other kinds of food, oflijred to Ceres, at the time of 
her festival, and was used to denote a poetic medley, 
comprising- a variety of topics and matter. Liviua An., 
dronicus, a freed man of Marcus JJvius Salinatorj 'be- 
gan to write about the year of Rome 512. 

2 It was customary at tlie end of every act to chaunt 
a set of verses, accompanied by the music, and with cor^ 
respondent gesticulations. 

3 The Atellan farces were borrowed from Ateila, a 
town in Oacia, which was a district of Campania, com- 
prehending the two states of the Auruncians and Sidi- 
cinians. 


III. However, this introduction of sta^e 
plays, intended as a pious expiation, neither re- 
lieved men’s minds from religious dread, nor 
their bodies from the disorder : so far.;otherwise, 
~ that an inundation of the Tiber happening to 
overflow the circus, and to interrupt a play in 
the middle of the performance, that incident 
excited the. utmost degree of terror, as it was 
deemed a token of the displeasure of the gods, 
and that they disdained the atonements offered 
to their wrath. Wherefore, in the next consu- 
late, of Cneius Genucius, and Lucius iEmi- 
lius Mamercinus a second time, [Y, R. 392- 
B. C. 360.] people’s minds being more har- 
assed in searching for expiations, than their 
' bodies by the sickness, it was collected, from 
the memory of some of the more aged, that a i 
pestilence had formerly ceased, on the nail be- ; 
ing driven by a dictator. The senate were so j 
superstitious on the occasion, as to order a 
dictator to be appointed, for the purpose of 
driving the nail : Lucius Manlius Imperiosus 
was accordingly nominated, and he appointed 
Lucius Pinarius master of the horse. There 
is an obsolete law, written in antique letters 
and words, that whoever is supreme officer, 
should drive a nail on the ides of September. 
It used to be driven into the right side of 
the temple of Jupiter, supremely great and 
good, in that part where the statue of Minerva 
stands. This nail, it is said, served as a mark 
of the number of years elapsed, the use of 
letters being rare in those times ; and the law 
directed the ceremony to the temple of Miner- 
va, because the use of numbers was an inven- 
tion of that goddess. Cincius, a diligent in- 
quirer into such monuments of antiquity, assures 
us, that there were to be seen, among the Vol- 
scians also, nails fixed in the temple of the 
Tuscan goddess Nortia, by which they kept 
account of the number of years. Marcus 
Horatius, being then consul, first performed 
this ceremony in obedience to the law, at the 
temple of Jupiter, supremely good and great, 
in the year after the expulsion of the kings. 
Afterwards, the solemnity of driving the nail 
was transferred from the consuls to a dictator, 
because this was a superior office : the custom 
was dropped in after times, but it was now 
^ deemed an affair of sufficient importance in it- 
self, to require the nomination of a chief. Man- 
lius, who was appointed for the purpose, as if 
he had been commissioned to manage the affairs 
of the state in general, and not merely to ac- 


quit it of a religious duty, being ambitious of 
commanding an army against the Hemicians, 
harassed the youth by a rigorous severity in 
levying troops, until at length all the plebeian 
tribunes united to oppose him : and then over- 
come, either by force or shame, he resigned the 
dictatorship. 

IV. Notwithstanding which, in the begin- 
ningof the next year, [Y. B. 393. B. C. 359.] 
Quintus Serviiius Ahala, and Lucius Genu- 
cius a second time, being consuls, a criminal 
prosecution was commenced against ManUus, 
by ' Marcus Pomponius, a plebeian tribune. 
His rigour in the levies, which he had carried, 
not only to the fining of the citizens, but even 
to the wounding of their persons, (those who 
refused to answer to tlieir names being some 
beaten with rods, others loaded with chains,) 
had excited a general hatred against Mm ; but 
more obnoxious than all were hb impetuous 
temper, and the surname of Imperiosus, which 
he had assumed out of an ostentation of severity, 
a quality which appeared not more conspicu- 
ously in Ms behaviour to strangers, than to the 
persons most closely connected with him, and 
to those of his own Mood. — One of the chaiges 
brought against. Mm by the tribune, was, that 

he had banished his son, a youth convicted of 
no dishonourable act, from the city, from Ms 
house, from his tutelar gods, from the forum ; 
prohibited him the enjoyment of the light, and 
of the conversation of Ms equals ; having re- 
duced Mm to work like a slave, in a kind of 
prison or work- house, and thus had one of most 
distinguished birth, of dictatorian rank, learned, 
from his daily sufferings, that he was bom of a 
father really imperious. And for what fault ? 
Because he was not endowed with eloquence, 
nor ready in discourse. And whether ought 
the father, if he had a particle of humanity in 
Mm, to apply gentle remedies to a natural de- 
fect, or to attempt to correct it by pimishment, 
and cause it to be more noticed by a course of 
harsh treatment ? Even beasts, if any of their 
offspring chance to be unhappily formed, are 
nevertheless careful in nonrisMng and cherish- 
ing it. But Manlius aggravated the misfor- 
tune of Ms son, and clogged the slowness of 
Ms capacity with additional impediments ; and, 
whatever spark of natural ability he possessed, 
took the method to extinguish it by accustom- 
ing him to a mstic life and clownish manners, 
keeping Mm among his cattle,” 

V. By these charges eveiy one was highly 
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incensed against Manlius, except the young man 
himself; on the contrary, grieving that he should 
be the cause of hatred and accusations against 
Ms parent, in order to demonstrate to gods and 
men that he wished support to his father, 
rather than to his enemies, he formed a design, 
which though not reconcileable to the rules of 
civil society, was yet commendable in its prin- 
ciple of hlial duty. Having provided himself 
with a dagger, he came to the city, without the 
knowledge of any one, early in the morning, 
and proceeding directly to the house of Mar^|?^s 
Pomponius the tribune, told the porter tha^%e 
wanted to see his master immediately, and de- 
sired him to acquaint him that Titus Manlius, 
the son of Lucius, was there. He Was imme- 
diately introduced : for the other hoped that he 
came inflamed with resentment against his fa- 
ther, at^'.had brought either some new matter 
for acc'dfelion, or some scheme for accomplish- 
ing the design. Manlius then, after mutual 
salutations, told him that he wished to confer 
with him, on some business, in private. All 
who were present being ordered to withdraw 
to a distance from the apartment, he drew his 
dagger, and standing over the couch with the 
weapon ready to strike, threatened to stab him 
that moment, if he did not swear, in the words 
which he should dictate, that he never would 
hold a meeting of the commons for the purpose 
of prosecuting his father.'* The tribune, af- 
frighted at seeing the steel glittering before his 
eyes, himself alone and unarmed, the other a 
young man, his superior in strength, and what 
was no less terrifying, full of savage ferocity 
from consciousness of his strength, swore in 
the terms enjoined him : and afterwards alleged 
this sorry proceeding, as his reason for desist- 
ing from his undertaking. Nor did the people 
conceive any displeasure at so bold an attempt 
of a son in behalf of his parent, although they 
would have been much better pleased to have 
had an opportunity of passing sentence on a 
culprit of such a cruel and tyTannical disposi- 
tion ; and it was thought the more commenda- 
ble in him, that the excessive rigour of Ms fa- 
ther had not erased from his mind the love of 
him. Wherefore, besides the father being ex- 
cused from standing a trial, that very affair was 
also productive of honom’s to the son ; and on 
its being determined that year, for the first 
time, that the tribunes of the soldiers for the 
legions should be appointed by vote of the peo- 
ple, (for until then, the commanders used to 
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appoint them of their own authority, as they do 
at present those termed Kuffuli,) he obtainel , 
the second place among six, though not recom- 
mended to public favour by any merit, either 
in a civil or militaiy line, having spent his 
youth in the country, and out of the way of any 
intercourse with the world. 

VI. In the same year, we are told, the earth, 
near the middle of the forum, in consequence 
either of an earthquake, or some other violent 
cause, sunk down to an immense depth, form- 
ing a vast aperture; nor could the gulf be 
filled up by all the earth which they could 
throw into it, though every one exerted himself 
in bringing it thither, until, pursuant to advice 
of the gods, they set about inquiring what it 
was which constituted the principal strength of 
the Romanf-people ; for, according to the re- 
sponses of the soothsayers, that must be devot- 
ed to this place, if tiiey wished that the Homan 
commonwealth should be everlasting. Then 
they tell is, that Marcus Curtins, a youth 
kighly distinguished by his military exploits, 
reproved them for deliberating whether Rome 
was possessed of any greater good than arms 
and valour ; and, on this, silence being made, 
throwing his eyes round to the temples of the 
gods witMn view of the forum, and to the capi- 
tol, and extending his hands, at one time to- 
wards heaven, at another, towards the infernal 
gods, through the gaping aperture of the earth 
he devoted himself as a victim. Then, having 
dressed himself in complete armour, and mount- 
ed a horse accoutred with the most gorgeous 
furniture which could be procured, he plunged 
into the opening, and the multitude, men and 
women, threw in over him their offerings, and 
quantities of the fruits of the earth ; and thus 
it is said the lake received its name, and not, 
as is supposed by some, from Mettius Curtius, 
the ancient soldier of Titus Tatiiis. If there 
were any way of coming at the truth, no dili- 
gence should be wanting, on my part, in the 
pursuit of it : but now, when the distance of 
time precludes all certain evidence, we must 
abide by the reports of tradition, and account 
for the name of the lake from this latter fable. 
This great prodigy being expiated, the seu^e, 
during the same year, taking the affair of 
Hernicians into consideration, voted, (after ' 
sending heralds to demand satisfaction, without 
effect) that on the first proper day, the sense of 
the people should be taken on the subject of a 
declaration of war against them, and the people. 
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in fiill assembly, ordered it. That province fell, 
by lot, to the consul Lucius Genucius : and 
now the whole state was in anxious suspense ; 
because, being the first plebeian who, in 
quality of consul, was to wage war under his 
own auspices, the issue of the expedition would 
fiunish an opportunity of judging of the wis- 
dom or imprudence of introducing a commu- 
nity of honours. Fortune so ordered it, that 
Genucius marching against the enemy with a 
powerful force, fell into an ambush, where the 
legions being seized with a sudden panic, ar^d 
routed, the consul was. surrounded and slain by 
persons, who knew not at the time who they 
had killed. When the news of this was brought I 
to Rome, the patricians, who were not so I 
much grieved at the calamity of the public, as 
they were elated at the ill success attending 
the command of a plebeian consul, every where 
exclaimed, “ Let them go now, and elect ple- 
beian consuls ; yet transfer the auspices, they 
could not without impiety. The patricians 
might indeed, by a vote of the people, be driven 
from the possession of their own peculiar hon- 
ours ; but had this inauspicious law been able to 
prevail likewise against the immortal gods? 
These had interposed to vindicate their own au- 
thority, their own auspices : for no sooner had 
these been defiled by a person prohibited by djj- 
vine and human laws, than the destnictidn of 
their army, together with their commander, had 
given them warning, not to conduct elections 
in such a manner hereafter, as to confound the 
rights of birth,” The senate-hoiise and the 
forum resounded wnth such expressions. Ap- 
pius Claudius, who had argued against the law, 
and therefore, with greater authority, blamed 
the people now for the issue of a scheme, of 
which he had manifested liis disapprobation, 
was, at the general desire of the patricians, 
nominated dictator by the consul Servilius, 
and proclamation was issued for a levy and a 
cessation of business, 

VII. Before the arrival of the dictator, and 
the new legions, at the place where the Her- 
nicians lay, Caius Sulpicius, the lieutenant- 
gei^eral, who held the command, making use of 
an .opportunity which offered, fought the ene- 
,sny with brilliant success. After the death of 
the consul, the Hemicians had advanced to- 
wards the Roman camp, in a contemptuous 
manner, confident, beyond doubt, of becoming 
masters of it ; on which, the soldiers, burning 
with rage and indignation, and encouraged by 


the lieutenant-general, sallied out upon them. 
The Hemicians were so widely disappointed 
in their hopes of approaching the rampart, that 
they were obliged to retire in great confusion. 
Soon after, by the arrival of the dictator, the 
new army was joined to the old, and the forces 
doubled. The dictator, by besto\ving com- 
mendations, in a public speech, on the lieuten.. 
ant-general and the soldiers, by whose bravery 
the camp had been defended, animated still 
farther the courage of those, who heai'd their 
own praises justly set forth, and stimulated the 
rest to emulation of their merit. Nor weve 
the preparations for action less vigorous on the 
side of the enemy j mindful of the honour 
which they had before acquired, and not igno- 
rant of the addition to the strength of the 
Romans, they applied themselves to augment 
their own likewise. The whole Hernician 
race, every man of military age, was called out. 
Eight cohorts were formed, consisting each of 
four hundi'ed men, the ablest which could be 
chosen out of all their number. This select 
body, the flower of their youth, they also filled 
with hope and spirits by a decree, that they 
should receive double pay : they were, besides, 
excused from military works, in order that, be- 
ing reserved entirely for the single labour of 
fighting, they might be sensible that they ought 
to make exertions beyond what was expected 
from the generality of men : even an extraor- 
dinary post in the field was allotted them, that 
their valour might be the more conspicuous. 
A plain of two miles in breadth separated 
the Roman camp from that of the Hemicians ; 
in the middle of this, the spaces being neaidy 
equal on both sides, they came to an engage- 
ment. The fight was maintained, for some 
time, without any apparent advantage, the Ro- 
man cavalry making many fruitless attempts to 
disorder the enemy’s line by their charge : but 
when they found that, acting as cavalry, they 
could produce no effect in proportion to their 
efforts, the horsemen, after first consulting the 
dictator, and obtaining his permission, dis- 
mounted from their horses, rushed forward, 
with a loud shout, before the line, and recom- 
menced the fight in a new mode. Nor could 
they have been resisted, had not the extraor- 
dinary cohorts, their equals in vigour both of 
body and mind, thrown themselves in thek 
way. 

, VIII. The contest then lay between the 
nol^ility of ' the two nations. Whatever the 


coinmon chance of war caiiied off from the 
one side or the other, was a loss to be estimat- 
ed on a much higher scale than that of the 
numbers. The rest, an armed populace, as 
if they had delegated the fight to their no- 
bles, rested the issue of their own cause on the 
bravery of the others. Many fell on both sides ; 
more were wounded. At length the horsemen, 
chiding each other, began to ask, ** In what 
manner they were to act next? since, neither 
on horseback had they made an impression on 
the enemy, nor on foot were performing any 
service of consequence ? What other method of 
fighting did they wait for? To what purpose 
was their rushing forward so fiercely before the 
line, and their combating in a post w'hich did 
not belong to them ?” Animated by these mu- 
tual reproaches, they raised the shout anew, pres- 
sed forward, and compelled the enemy, first 
to shrink, then to give way, and at last fairly 
drove them off the field. It is not here, easy to 
say what circumstance turned the advantage 
against strength so equally matched with their 
own ; unless it were, that the fortune, which 
continually attended each nation, had power 
both to exalt and to depress courage. The 
Romans pursued the flying Bernicians to their 
camp 5 but they did not choose to attack it, 
because it was then late in the day. Some de- 
lay in finishing the sacrifices with success had 
detained the dictator, so that he could not give 
the signal before noon, and, in consequence, the 
battle had lasted until night. Next day, the 
camp of the Bernicians was found deserted, 
and many of their wounded left behind. Their 
main body, as they fled, was attacked by the 
Signians, who observing, as they passed by their 
walls, that their standards were but thinly at^ 
tended, routed and dispersed them through the 
country in precipitate flight. Nor did the 
Romans gain the victoiy without bloodshed j 
a fourth part of their soldiers perished, and, what 
was a loss of no less importance, several of the 
Roman horsemen fell. ! 

IX, In the year following, [Y. R. SOk i 
B. C. 358.] the consuls, Caius Sulpicius, and 
Caius Liciniiis Calvus, led an aimy against the 
Bernicians, and, not finding the enemy in the 
field, took Ferentinum, one of their cities, by 
storm ; when, on their return from thence, the 
Tiburtians shut their gates against them. This 
behaviour finally determined the Romans, many 
complaints having been made on both sides, 
before this, to declare war against the people 


of Tibur, after demanding satisfaction by her- 
alds. We learn, from very good authority, that 
Titus Quintius Pennus was dictator this year, 
and Servius Cornelius Malugincnsis master of 
the horse. Macer Licinius writes, that he was 
nominated by the consul Licinius, for the pur- 
pose of holding the elections ; because, observ- 
ing that his colleague hastened the elections, in 
order to have them over before the commence- 
ment of the campaign, with design to procure 
his own re-election to the consulship, he judged 
it necessary to thwart Ms ambitious designs. 
This account, being calculated to enhance the 
honour of his own family, renders the authority 
of Licinius of the less weight; as I find no 
mention of that circumstance in the earlier an- 
nals, I am inclined to think, that the dictator 
was appointed rather on account of the Gallic 
war. There i^ no doubt that, in that year, the 
Gauls were enc^ped ^ the third stone on the 
Salarian road, at the farther side of the bridge 
of the Anio. The dictator having, in conse- 
quence of the alarm of a Gallic tumult, pro- 
claimed a cessation of civil business, obliged all 
the younger citizens to talce the military oath ; 
and marching out of the city with a very power- 
ful army, encamped on the hither bank of the 
Anio. The bridge lay between the armies, 
neither party choosing to break it down, lest it 
should be construed as an indication of fear. 
Frequent skirmishes were fought for the pos- 
session of the bridge, but so indecisive, that it 
could not be clearly discovered to ^ich party 
it belonged. While affairs were in this posture, 
a Gaul, of a stature remarkably large, advanced 
on the bridge, then unoccupied ; and, with a 
loud voice, called out, Let the bravest man that 
' Rome can produce, come forth here to battle, 
that the event of a combat between us two may 
determine which of the nations is to be held 
superior in war.” 

X. The young Roman nobility were for a 
long time silent, ashamed to refuse the chal- 
lenge, yet unwilling to claim the first post of 
danger. Then Titus Manlius, son of Lucius, 
the same who had freed his father from the 
persecution of the tribune, advancing from his 
station to the dictator, said, ‘‘ General, I would 
on no account leave my post to fight withoM; 
your orders, not though I should see a certainX 
prospect of victory : but if you permit me, I 
wish to show that brute, who makes such an 
insolent parade in the front of the enemy’s ar- 
my, that I am sprung from that family which 


beat down an army of Gauls from the Tar- 
peian rock.” The dictator answered, Titus 
Manlius, 1 honour your bravery, and your 
dutiful regard to your father, and to your 
country; go, and with the help of the 
gods, show the Boman name invincible.” The 
youth was then armed by his companions, 
took a footman’s shield, and girded on a Spanish 
sword, adapted to close fight. 'As soon as they 
had fitted on his armour and ornaments, they 
conducted him out towards the Gaul, who showed 
a savage joy, and (the ancients have thought 
circumstance also worth mention) even thrust 
out his tongue in derision. They then retired 
to their posts, and the two champions were left 
in the middle space, in the manner of a spec- 
tacle, rather than according to the rules of com- 
bat, very unequally matched, in the eyes of such 
as judged by sight and appearance. The one 
had a body of enormous size, glittering in a 
vest of various colours, having armour painted 
and inlaid with gold: the other was of the mid- 
dle stature among soldiers, and his mien devoid | 
of OiSten^tion, in arms calculated for ready use 
more than for show. On his side there was no 
song of defiance, no capering, or vain flourish- 
ing of arms, hut his breast, replete with resolu- j 
tion and silent rage, reserved all its fierceness i 
for the decision of the contest. They tool|,, 
their ground between the two armies, while the 
minds of sucdi great numbers of men on both 
sides, were suspendedbetweenliope and fear. The 
Gaul, lika^tie huge mass, ready to crush the 
other under it, stretching fonvard his shield with 
his left liand, dischaiged an ineifectual blow on 
the edge of his sword, with great noise, on the 
armour of Manlius, as he approached ; while 
the Roman pushing aside the louver part of liis 
antagonist’s shield with his own, and, insinuat- 
ing himself between that and his body, closed 
iii with him in such a manner, as to he in no 
danger of a wound. He then raised the point 
of his sword, and with one, and then a second 
thrust, piercing the belly and groin of his foe, 
laid him prostrate on the ground, of w^hich he 
covered a vast extent. The body, without ofler- 
ing it any other indignity, he despoiled of a chain 
only, which, bloody as it w'as, he threw round his 
qwm neck. Astonishment and dismay held the 
^Gauls motionless. The Romans, in rapture, ad- 
vanced from their posts to meet their champion, 
and with congratulations and praises conducted 
him to the dictator. Among the unpolished 
jests w’hich they , threw out, according to the 
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solder’s custom, composed in a manner some- 
what resembling verses, the appellation Tor- 
quatus wms heard joined with his name; which, 
being generally adopted, has since done honour 
to the descendants of that whole line. The 
dictator also presented him wdth a golden crown, 
and, in a public speech, extolled the action in 
the highest term^.' 

XI. In fact, that combat was of so gi*eat 
consequence with respect to the general jssue 
of the campaign, that on the night following 
the army of the Gauls, abandoning their camp 
in huriy and confusion, removed into the terri- 
tory of Tibur ; and from thence, soon after, 
into Campania, having first concluded an alli- 
ance with the Tiburtians, for the pmpose of 
carrying on the wm*, and received from them 
liberal supplies of provisions. This was the 
reason, that in the next year [Y. R. 395 . B. C. 
357,3 Caius Pcetelius Balbiis, consul, notwith- 
standing that province of the Hemicians had 
fallen to the lot of his colleague Marcus Fahius 
Ambustus, led an army, by order of the people, 
against the Tiburtians, to whose assistance the 
Gauls came hack from Campania, and dreadful 
ravages were committed in the territories of 
Lavici, Tusculum, and Alba, in which the 
Tiburtians openly took the lead. Though the 
state had been content with a consul at the 
head of the army, against such an enemy as the 
Tiburtians, the alarm of a Gallic war made it 
requisite, that a dictator should be created, 
Quintus Servilius Ahala being accordingly 
appointed, he nominated Titus Quintius mas- 
ter of the horse ; and, by direction of the se- 
nate, vowed to celebrate the great games, if in 
that war he should be crowuied with success. 
The dictator then, ordering the consular army 
to remain where it w'as, in order to keep the 
Tiburtians at home, by obliging them to em- 
ploy their arms in their own defence, enlisted 
all the younger citizens, none declining the ser- 
vice. A battle \vas fought with the enemy at 
no great distance from the Coliine gate, hi 
which the entire strength of the city was 
employed, in the sight Of their parents, wives, 
and children. Such incitements to courage as 
the preservation of their dearest relatives, w^hich 
operate powerfully even when those relatives 
are absent, being now placed before their eyes, 
roused every sentiment of honour and every 
feeling of aifection. After great slaughter on 
both sides, the army of the Gauls was at 
length defeated.*. 5^ They directed their flight 
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towards Tibiir, wdiich the Gauls considere^i as 
the grand stay of the war j but being met in 
disorder, not far from that city, by the consul 
Poctelius and the Tiburtians marching out 
to their aid, they were all driven within the 
gates. Thus both the dictator and the consul 
conducted their operations most successfully. 
Fabius likewise, the other consul, at first, in 
slight skirmishes, and at last, in one remarka- 
ble engagement, wherein the Hernicians at- 
tacked him with their whole force, entirely 
defeated them. The dictator, after passing 
magnificent encomiums on the consuls, fund 
declining in their favour the honours due to his 
own exploits, abdicated the dictatorship, Pce- 
telius enjoyed a double triumph over the Gauls 
and the Tiburtians. Fabius was contented 
with entering the city in ovation. The Tibur- 
tians treated the triumph of Poetelius with de- 
rision ; for, ** where” they asked, had he 
tried their strength in the field? a fpw of their 
people, who had gone out at the'tl'^tes, as 
spectators of the flight and confusion of the 
Gauls, on finding themselves also attacked, and 
that every one who came in the way was slain 
without distinction, had retired into the city. 
Did the Romans deem this a matter worthy of 
a triumph? They had thcmght it, a great and 
marvellous exploit to raise a tumult at an ene- 
my’s gates, but they should soon experience 
greater trepidation round their own walls.” 

XII. Accordingly in the year following, [ Y. 
R, 396. B. C. 356.] when Marcus Popilius 
Lacnas, and Cneius Manlius, were consuls, set- 
ting out from Tibur in the dead of the night, 
with forces prepared for action, they came to the 
city of Rome, where the people, being roused 
hastily from sleep, were filled with consterna- 
tion, by the suddenness of the affair, and the 
alarm happening in the night, great numbers 
also being ignorant who were the enemy or 
whence they came. However, they quickly ran 
to arms, posted guards at the gates, and manned 
the walls ; and when day-break showed no other 
enemy before the city but the Tiburtians, and 
those not very considerable, the consuls march- 
ing out by two different gates, attacked their 
army on both fiaiiks as they were just advanc- 
ing to the walls. It then appeared, that they 
had come with greater reliance on the opportu- 
nity for a surprise, than on their own valour ; 
for they scarcely withstood the first onset of the 
Romans. Their coming proved, in the event, 
even fortunate to the Romans, a dissension 
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which was on the point of breaking out between 
the patricians and plebeians being suppressed 
by their apprehensions from a war so near at 
home. Another irruption into their territory, 
and by another enemy, succeeded this ] more 
terrible, however, to the country, than to the 
city. The Tarquinians overran the Roman 
frontiers, committing depredations, principally, 
on the side contiguous to Etruria : and, after 
restitution bad been demanded in vain, the new 
consuls, Caius Fabius, and Caius Platius, by 
order of the people, declared war against them ; 
that province fell to Fabius, the Hernicians to 
Plautius. [Y. R. 397. B. C. 355.] A rumour 
of a Gallic war also prevailed. But amid these 
causes of apprehension, they derived some con- 
solation in a peace with the Datines, granted at 
theii\qwn request, , and. also from a large supply 
of soldiers sent by that n^lion in compliance 
with an TOciqht treaty, terms of which had 
been dike^ded for xnany years past. This 
addition of strength was such an effectual sup- 
port to the cause of the Romans, that they 
heard with the less concern, soon after, that the 
Gauls had come to Praeneste, and afterwards, 
that they were encamped near Pedum. It was 
determined that Caius Sulpicius should be 
created dictator j he was accordingly nominated 
by the consul, Caius Platius, who was called 
home for the purpose ; and Marcus Valerius 
was appointed master of the horse. These led 
against the Gauls the ablest of the soldiers, 
chosen out of the two consular armies. This 
war proved much more tedious than was suita- 
ble to the views of either party. At first, the 
Gauls only were in haste to come to an engage- 
ment j but, in a little time, the Roman soldiery 
far surpassed them in their eagerness for the 
fight. The dictator thought it highly improper, 
when no urgent occasion required it, to hazard a 
battle against an enemy, whose strength time and 
an incommodious situation would daily impair, 
while they lay there inactive, without either a 
magazine of provisions, or a fortification of 
any strength ; and who were, besides, of such 
a constitution, both of body and mind, that 
their whole force consisted in brisk exertions, 
but flagged on a short delay. On these consid- 
erations, the dictator protracted the war, 
and denounced a severe punishment if any*, 
should engage without orders. With this 
the soldiers were highly displeased, censuring, 
in their private conversations, sometimfii«* 
the dictator, and sometimes the senate in 
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general, for not having ordered the war to 
be conducted by the consuls. " An ex- 
cellent general,” they said, “ had been 
chosen, an extraordinary commander, who 
exjiected, that, without any eifort, victory 
would fly down from heaven into his lap!” 
Aftenvards, they began openly in the day to 
litter the same expressions, and others still 
more outrageous, saying, that, ‘^^vithout re- 
garding the general’s orders, they would either 
fight the enemy, or go in a body to, Rome.” 
The centurions, too, mixed themselves \vith the 
soldiers ; nor did they confine their mm*murs 
to their own circles, but at length, in the head 1 
quarters, and about the general’s tent, utter- ' 
ed their sentiments in one general confused 
clamour; until, the crowd increasing to the 
size of a general assembly, it was at last shout- 
ed from every side, that they should go that 
instant to the dictator, and that Sextus Tul- 
lius should speak in behalf of the army, in 
such manner as became his courage. 

XIII. Tullius was now, the seventh time, 
in the post of first centurion of a legion ; nor 
was there a man in the army, at least among the 
infantry, more eminently distinguished by bis 
behaviour. At the head of the body of the sol- 
diery, he proceeded to the tribunal, and whilst 
Sulpicius wondered not more at the crowd, 
than at Tullius, a soldier most remarkable 
for obedience to command, bding the leader 
of that crowd, he addressed him thus : — ■ 
Dictator, permit me to inform you, that the 
whole army, thinking themselves coi^d^ned, 
in your judgment, as cowards,, and kept*without 
arms, almost as if they had been sentenced to 
ignominy, have entreated me to plead their 
cause before you. In truth, could it even be 
objected to us, that, on any occasion, we had 
deserted our post, turned our hacks to an ene- 
my, or shamefully lost our Stand^ds, I think 
we might,, notwithstanding, reasonably expect 
to obtain so much favour from you, as that you 
would allow us by our bravery to atone for our 
fault; and by a new acquisition of glory, to blot 
out the memory of our disgrace. Even the le- 
.gions, defeated at the Allia, marching out after- 
wards from Veil, recovered by their valour the 
country which they had lost through cowardice. 
We, by the blessing of the gods, your good 
fortune, and that of the Roman people;; have 
both our cause and our glory unimpaired ; al- 
though I scarcely dare to mention glory, whilst 
the enemy scofl:' at us with eveiy kind of in- 


sult, as hiding oiuselves, like women, behind a 
rampart. And what grieves us still more, is, 
that you, our genenil, shoidd entertain so mean 
an opinion of your army, as to suppose us with- 
out spirit, without arms, wdthout hands ; and 
that, before you have made any trial of our 
strength, you should despair of us, as if you 
considered yourself the commander of a set of 
maimed and disabled men. For what else can 
we believe to be tlxe reason, that you, a gene- 
ral of long experience, remarkable for spirit in 
wax’, sit, as the saying is, with folded hands ? 
But however this may be, it is fitter that you 
should doubt our courage than we youi’s. If, 

I however, this plan be not your own ; if it be 
enjoined by public authority ; and if some 
scheme concerted among the patricians, and 
not the Gallic war, detains us in banishment 
from the city, and from our homes, I beseech 
you, that what I say on this head, you will 
not consider as spoken by soldiers to their 
general, but to the patricians by the commons, 
who declare, that as ye have your separate 
plans, so will they have theirs. In such case, 
who can blame us, if we look on ourselves as 
your soldiers, not as your slaves ; as men sent 
to war, not into exile ; as men who, if any one 
were to give the signal and lead them to the 
field, would fight as becomes Romans; but 
’ who, if there were no occasion for their arms, 
would rather pass a time of peace at Rome, 
than in a camp ? Let this he deemed as ad- 
dressed to the patricians. Of you, general, 
we, your soldiers, entreat that yoxi will give us 
an;^pportunity of fighting. We wash to con- 
quer, and under your command; to present 
you with distinguished laurels; to enter the 
city with you in triumph, and following your 
chariot with congratulations and rejoicings, to 
approach the temple of Jupiter supremely 
good and great.” The speech of Tullius was 
followed by the entreaties of the multitude, 
who, from every side, loudly requested that he 
would give the signal, that he would brder’them 
to take arms. ^ 

XIV. This proceeding, , however laudable 
in its principle, was yet conducted in a manner 
which the dictator could by no means approve. 
He yet undertook to comply with the wishes 
of the soldiers ; and, inquired of Tullius in pri- 
vate, what sort of transaction this was, and oh 
whah; precedent they had acted ? Tullius ear-^ 
nestly besought Sulpicius to believe that he had 
i|^Jf0^otten eiri]^r his duty as a W tte 
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high respect due to his general ; assuring him 
that « his reason for not declining to put him- 
self at the head of the incensed soldiery, who 
were all actuated by the same spirit, was, lest 
some other might stand forth, and such as a 
multitude in commotion generally appoint. 
That, as to himself, most certainly, he would 
do nothing without the direction of the general 5 
on whom, nevertheless, it was highly incum- 
bent to use every precaution on his part, for 
retaining the army in obedience to command. 
That minds so exasperated would not brook 
delay, and that they would themselves choose a 
time and place for fighting, if not granted to 
them by the general.” While they were talking 
in this manner, it happened that as a Gaul was 
attempting to drive off some cattle that w^e 
feeding on the outside of the ramj^rt, two 
Roman soldiers took them from Stones i 

Were thrown by the Gauls* then a stuput; was 
raised at the next Roman post, anff ran 

out from both sides. The affair wa$ froW likely 
to end in a general battle, had not the contest 
been quickly stopped by the centurions. This 
accident, however, served to confirm the testi- 
mony of Tullius in the judgment of the dictator : 
and the matter admitting no farther delay, notice 
-was given that they were to fight on the day 
following. The dictator, however, as he was 
going out to the field, confiding In the courage 
more than in the numbers of his men, began to 
look about and study how he might, by some 
artifice, strike terror into the enemy. His 
sagacious mind struck out a new device, which 
many commanders, both of our own and foreign 
2iations, have since practised, some even in our 
times. He ordered the panniers to be taken 
off from the mules, two side-cloths only being 
left on each, and on these he mounted the 
muleteers dressed up in arms, of which some 
had been taken from the enemy, the rest belong- 
ed to the sick. Having thus equipped about 
one thousand of these, he mixed with them an 
hundred horsemen, and ordered them to go up 
during the night, into the mountains above the 
camp, to conceal themselves in the woods, and 
not to stir from thence, until they should receive 
a signal from him. As soon as day appeared, 
he began to extend his line along the bottom 
of the mountain, with the purpose of making 
the enemy draw up with their faces towards the 
ascent : he thus comi)leted his preparatory mea- 
sures for infusing terror, which terror, groundless 
as it was, proved rather more serviceable to him. 
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than his real strength. The leaders of the 
Gauls at first believed that the Romans would 
not come down to the plain : afterwards, -when 
they saw them begin on a sudden to descend, 
they also, on their part, eager for the contest, 
rushed on to battle, and tbe fight began before 
the signal had been given by the generals. 

XV. The Gauls made their fiercest attack 
on the right wing, which would not have been 
able to withstand them, had not the dictator 
happened to be on the spot, who reproached 
Sextus Tullius by name, and asked him, “ Was 
that the manner in which he had engaged that 
the soldiers should fight ? Where were those 
shouts, with which they had demanded arms ? 
Where their threats that they would engage 
without the general’s orders? Behold their 
general now, calling them with a loud voice to 
bhttle, and advancing in arms before the front 
of .#6 line^ Would any of those follow him, 
who |ust now were to have led the way ; fierce 
in the camp, but dastardly in the field ?” These 
reproaches were just ; the men were, therefore, 

I sb deeply stung with shame, that, totally regard- 
less of danger, they rushed against the weapons 
of their adversaries. This onset, made with a 
degree of madness, first disordered the enemy ; 
and the cavalry charging them while in disorder, 
forced them to give way. Sulpicius, when he 
saw their line wavering on that side, went 
round with some troops to the left wing, where 
he observed them collected in a close body, and 
gave the signal agreed on to those who were 
stationed on the mountains ; whereupon a new 
shout was raised on that quarter also, and they 
I were seen coming down the mountain in an 
oblique direction towards the camp of the 
I Gauls ; these, then, dreading lest they should 
be cut off from their camp, ceased fighting, and 
ran towards it with precipitation ; but being met 
in the way by Marcus Valerius, the master of 
the horse, who, after having routed their left 
wing, was pushing forward to the iutrenchment, 
they turned their flight towards the mountains 
and woods. Here the greater part of them were 
intercepted by the muleteers, who personated 
horsemen 5 and of those, whose fears had carried^ 
them into the woods, a terrible slaughter 
was naade, after the battle was ended, Nor 
did any one, since Camillus, obtain a more cpm-A^ 
plete triumph over the Gauls than Caius Sul- ^ 
picius. From the spoils he consecrated a very 
large quantity of gold, in the capitol, inclosing 
within a wall of hewn stone. The same 
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year, the consuls also engaged with the enemy, 
but wth different success ; for the Hernicians 
were entirely defeated, and subdued by Cains 
Plautius ; whereas Fabius, his colleague, came 
to an engagement wdth the Tarquinians with- 
out caution or prudence. Nor was the loss 
sustained in the field, on the occasion, so much 
to be regretted, as that the Tarquinians put to 
death three hundred and seven Roman soldiers, 
their prisoners ; by which barbarity the disgrace 
of the Roman people w’^as rendered the more 
consj)icuous. ^To this disaster were added de- 
vastations of the Roman terntories, made, in 
sudden incursions, by the Privematians, and 
aftenvards, by the people of Velitrje. This 
year two tribes, the Pomptine and Piiblilian, 
were added to the others. The votive games 
vowed by Marcus Fiirius Camillus, in his dic- 
tatorship, were performed. And a law was 
now first proposed to the people by Cains 
Pzfitilius, plebeian tribune, in pursuance of the 
directions of the senate, concerning the cor- 
ruj^tirijg of voters at elections, by the passing of 
which they thought a sufficient restraint was . 
laid on the vicious practices of new men par- 
ticularly, who had been accustomed to frequent 
the markets, and other places of meeting, for 
that purpose,' 

XVI. Nor equally pleasing to the patricians 
.was a law, carried in the year following, [Y. 
R. 398. B. C, 354.] when Caius Marcius and 
Cneius Manlius were consuls, by Marcus 
Duilius, and Lucius Mgenius, plebeian tribunes, 
fixing the interest of money at the rate of twelve 
for each hundred by the year, and which the 
commons admitted, and passed with much the 
greater eagerness. In addition to the wars de- 
termined on in the foregoing year, a new one 
arose with the Faliscians ; against whom, two 
charges were made : first, that their youth had 
fought in conjunction with the Tarquinians; 
the second, that they had refused, on the de- 
mand of the Roman heralds, to restore these 
soldiers, who, after the defeat, had escaped to 
Falerii. That province fell to Cneis Manlius. 
Marcius led an army into the territory of Pri- 
vernum, which was in a flourishing state, and 
ahoiinding in plenty, through a long continuance 
of peace; and there he enriched his soldiers 
with abundance of spoil. To the great quan- 
tity of effects, he added an act of munificence ; 
for, by sequestering no part for the use of the 
public, he favoured the soldier in the acquisition 
of private property. The Privcrnians ha^i| 3 ^ 


taken post in a strongly fortified-'camp under 
their walls, he called the soldiers to an assem- 
bly, and said to them, “ I now bestow upon you 
the spoil of the camp and city of the enemy, 
provided ye promise me, that ye will exert 
yourselves with bravery in the field, and show, 
that ye are not better disposed to plunder than 
to fight.” They called for the signal with loud 
shouts ; and, fuU of spirits and with the utmost 
confidence, advanced to battle. There Sextus 
Tnllius, whom we mentioned above, called out 
in the front of the line, General, behold how 
your troops* perform their promises to you.” 
Then, laying aside Ms javelin, he rushed for- 
ward with his dravm sword. The whole van 
followed -s*, Tullius, and, by their first onset, 
overthrew the enemy, thence pursuing them as 
they fled to the towui ; and, when they were just 
raising the scaling ladders to the walls, the city 
surrendered. A triumph was performed over 
the Privernians. .By the other consid nothing 
memorable was done, only that, holding an as- 
sembly of the tribes in the camp at Sutrium, a 
proceeding unprecedented, he procured a law 
to be passed concerning the t-wentieth of the 
value of persons set free by manmnission. As 
this law produced no small increase of revenue 
to the treasury, wMch was very low, the se- 
nate gave,it^iFeir approbation. However, the 
plebeian inbunes, not so much displeased with 
the yule ts with the precedent, had a law en- 
acted,' by which it was made a capital offence 
for any person in future, to hold an assembly 
of the people, at a distance from the city : for 
they said, if that were allowed;- there was 
notMng, how prejudicial soever to the commun- 
ity, wMch might not be passed into a law by 
soldiers sworn to obey their consuls.” This 
year, Caius Licinius Stole, being prosecuted on 
his own law, by Marcus Popillius Lsenas, was 
fined ten thousand asses , for holding in part- 
nership with his son a thousand acres of land, 
and for attempting, by emancipating his son, 
to elude the law. 


1 32i 5s. lO^f. 

2 The xnetliod of emancipating- a son was this : the 
fatijier made a fictitious sale of his son. to a person, who 
then manumitted, i. e. gave him his freedom in due 
form ; and this process, being performed thrice, released 
the son from the jurisdiction of tiie father, it has been 
already mentioned, that fathers had an entire property- 
in, and jiirisdlction, even to life and deatli, over their 
sons, who were in a condition little, if at all, better than 
that of slaves. One sale and manumission released a 
daughter, or a grandchild. ' , • 
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XVII. The new consuls who succeeded, 
[Y. R. 399. B. C. 353,] Marcus Fahius Am- 
bustus and Marcus PopiUius Lsenas, both a 
second time, had two wars on their hands, one 
with the Tibmtians of no great dMculty, in 
which Xisenas commanded, who, after forcing 
the enemy to take shelter in their town, laid 
waste their country ; the other tionsid was 
routed, in the beginning of the fight, by the 
Faliscians and Tarquinians. These contrived 
to excite the greatest terrors by means of their 
priests, who, carrying lighted^ torches and the 
figures of serpents, and advancing with the 
gestures of furies, utterly disconcerted the 
Roman soldiers by their extraordin^ ap- 
pearance; so that they ran back to., thefi:; 
trenchments, in a^ the hurry of dismay, like, 
men seized withr*^^^^ or 
Afterwards when ii^^fistils, lieii^l^^po-. 
r4^ ^d tribtmei,. began toridicuI%|iii 
Ihem for be^ frightened at 

strange sights, which could do theh^ &jnry> 
shame wrought such a sudden change in their 
minds, that they rushed, as if blindtold, on those 
very objects from which they had fled. Hav- 
ing quickly dispersed those insign’ficant instru- 
ments of the enemy, and fallen in with those 
who were in arms, they drove their whole line 
from the field, and before the day was at an 
end, getting possession of their camp,, where 
they found an immense booty, returned to their 
own with victory, uttering ludicrous reflections, 
in the military style, both on the stratagem of 
the enemy and their own fright. The whole 
Etrurian nation then rose up in arms, and, 
headed by the Tarquinians and Faliscians, ad- 
vanced as far as Salinse. To make head gainst 
such an alarming force, Caius Marcius Rutiliu^ 
was nominated dictator, the first plebeian who 
held that office, and he chose, for his master of 
the horse, Caius Plutius, a plebeian likewise. 
It excited great indignation ift the minds of the 
patricians, that the dictatorships along with the 
other offices, should now become common, and 
they laboured, with all their might, to prevent 
any thing requisite to the war from being de- 
creed or prepared for the dictator; for which 
reason the people ordered, with the greater 
readiness, every thing wliich the dictator pro- 
posed. Marching his forces from the city on 
both sides of the Tiber, and ti’ansporting his 
troops on rafts, occasionally, as his intelligence 
of the enemy required, he smrprised many of 
their straggling parties, scattered oyer the 
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' country in search of plunder : attacking their 
camp also by surprise, he made himself master 
of it; and eight thousand of the enemy being 
made prisoners, and the rest either slain or 
driven out of the Roman territory, he triumph- 
ed by order of the people, contrary to the ap- 
probation of the senate. The nobility, being 
unwilling that the election of consuls should 
be held either by a plebeian dictator or consul, 
and the other consul, Fahius, being detained 
abroad by the war, an interregnum took place. 
There were then interreges, in succession, Quin- 
tus Servilius Ahala, Marcus Fahius, Cneius 
Manlius, Caius Fahius, Caius Sulpicius, Lucius 
j3Emiliiis. Quintus Servilius, and Marcus Fa- 
bius Ambustus. In the second interregnum, 
contention arose account of two patricians 
ifeing elected constds ; and on the tribunes pro • 

; the interrex F^biiis said, that “ was set 

il&wni in the twelve > tables, that whatever the 
people bfdered last, that should be law, and in 
force ^ and that^ the people’s votes were their 
orders,” The tribunes not being able, by their 
protest, to obtain any other advantage, than 
that of putting off the election, two patricians 
were at length chosen consuls, [Y. R. 400. B. 
C. 352.] Caius Sulpicius Pseticus a third time, 
and Marcus Valerius Puhlicola, and on the 
same day entered into office, 

XVI 11. In the four hmidredth year from 
the building of the city of Rome, and the 
thirty-fifth since its recovery from the Gauls, 
the consulship was taken out of the hands of 
the commons, at the end of eleven years ; and 
consuls, who were both patricians, the inter- 
regnum ceasing, entered on their office, .Caius 
Sulpicius Pieticiis a third time, and Marcus 
Valerius Puhlicola. During this year, Em- 
pulum was taken from the Tibiutians without 
much difficulty ; hut whether this was owing, 
as some writers assert, to the war being waged 
there under the auspices of both consuls ; or, 
whether it arose from the lands of the Tar- 
quinians being wasted by the consul Sulpicius, 
at the same time that Valerius led his legions 
against the Tiburtians, is uncertain. The con- 
suls, however, had a more difficult contest to 
naintain at home against the commons and 
tribunes. As they were both patricians, they 
thought themselves bound, as well in regai’dto 
their honour as to their resolution, to deliver 
the consulships over to two patricians likewise : 
for that if the consulship were now made a ple- 
beian '^magistracy, they must yield it for ever. 
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They therefore held it proper to retain entire a 
right, which they had received entire from their 
fathers. The commons, on the other hand, 
made loud remonstrances ; “ Why did they live? 
Why were they reckoned in the number of ci- 
tizens, if they could not maintain by their unit- 
ed efforts, what had been procured by the firm- 
ness of two men, Lucius Sextius and Caius 
Liciiiius? Jt were better to endure kings,, or- 
decemvirs, or, if such there were, any titl^^of 
government still more obnoxious, than to have 
both their consuls of the patiician order, «and 
not to be allowed to command and obey- in 
turn.,, V Shall one half of the citizens be placed 
in perpetual command, and think the commons 
born for no other purpose than to be their 
slaves ?” The tribunes were not remiss in fo- 
menting these disorders ; but all were in such 
a ferment, that hardly were any distinguished 
particularly as leaders. After they had several 
times gone down to, the field of election to no 
purpose, and after pgbany days of meeting had 
been waited in debates, tdfe commons, being at 
last overcome by the persevemice of the con- 
suls, took this method of venting their resent- 
ment at the disappointment ; the tribunes ex-, 
claimed, that there was an end of liberty, and 
that now they ought to leave not only the field, 
but the city also, since it was held under capti- 
vity and oppression by the aibitrary power of 
the patricians ; and then they were followed by 
the plebeians in a melancholy crowd. The 
consuls, though deserted by a part of the peo- 
ple, yet, nevertheless, with the small number 
who remained, finished the election. [Y. R. 
401. B. C. 351.] Both the consuls appointed 
were patricians, Marcus Fabius Ambustus a 
third time, and Titus Quintiiis. In some an- 
nals I find, instead of Titus Quintius, Marcus 
Popillius consul. 

XIX. Two wars were carried on this year 
with success. The Tiburtians were reduced 
by force of arms to,, Submission ; the city of 
Sassula was taken’ from them ; and the rest of 
their towns would have shared the same fate, 
had not the whole nation laid down their arms, 
and surrendered themselves to the consul. He 
triumphed over the Tiburtians. In other re- 
spects, the victory was used with much moder- 
ation : but the Tarquinians were treated with 
rigorous severity. After a great slaughter had 
been made of them in the field, there were 
chosen out of the vast number of prjspners, 
three hundred and fifty-eight of the most dis- 


tinguished birth, to be sent to Rome ; the rest 
of the multitude were put to the sword; nor 
were the people more merciful to those who 
w^ere sent to Rome ; they were all beaten with 
rods, and beheaded in the middle of tbe forum. 
Such was the punishment retaliated on the 
enemy, in return for their murdering the Ro - 
mans in the, forum of Tarquinii. These suc- 
cesses in war induced the Samnites to solicit 
their friendship : their ambassadors received a 
courteous answer, and a treaty of alliance was 
concluded with them. The Roman commons 
did not experience the same prosperity at home 
as, war; for although the burthpn of inter- 
est^^jiey had been lightened, by fixing the 
rate at one for the hundred, the poor were une- 
qual to the discharge of the principal alone, and 
were put in confinement by their creditors. 
The thoughts of the commons, therefore, were 
so much engrossed by their private distresses, 
as to exclude all solicitude about both the con- 
suls being patricians, or the business of elec- 
tions, or any party concerns. [Y. R. 402. B. 
C. 350.] The consulate therefore remained 
with the patricians, and Caius Sulpicius Pseti- 
cus a fourth time, and Marcus Valerius Publi- 
cola a second time, were elected. While the 
state was occupied with the Etrurian war, en- 
tered on in consequence of a report prevailing 
that th% ^peoi^le of Caere, out of compassion to 
their Illations, ,bad joined the Tarquinians ; 
ambassadors froA the Latines diverted their 
attentionfO the Volscians, bringing information 
that th^e had enlisted and armed a number of 
troopSj with threatened, to invade 

their borders, whence they would certainly 
carry forward their deptedations into the Ro- 
man territories. The senate therefore deter- 
mined not to neglect either affair ; they ordered 
legions to be enlisted for both purposes, and 
the consuls to cast lots for their provinces. The 
greater share of their attention was afterwards 
directed to the Etrurian war, when it was dis- 
covered, from the letters of the consul Sulpi- 
cius, to whose lot Tarquinii bad fallen as his 
province, that the country round the Roman 
Salinas had been laid, waste ; that part of the 
plunder had been conveyed into the country of 
the Caeritians ; and that the young men of that 
nation were certainly among the plunderers. 
Wherefore, recalling the consul Valerius, who 
had been sent to oppose the Volscians, and 
was then encamped on the frontiers of Tuscu- 
Iiun, the senate ordered him to nominate a dic- 


tator. He nominated Titus Manlius, son of 
Lucius, who, having appointed Aulus Corne- 
lius Cossus his master of the horse, and think- 
ing the consular army sufficient, with the ap- 
probation of the senate, and by order of the 
people, declared war against the Cseritians. 

XX. These were then first seized with 
real dread of a war, not considering that, the. 
'Romans were provoked to it by the ravages 
committed on their territory. I’hey perceived 
how unequal their own strength was to such a 
contest, repented heartily of their depredations, ' 
and cursed the Tarquinians, the advisers of 
their revolt^- 'Nor did any entertain a thought 
of arms and hostilities, hut every one earnestly 
recommended that ambassadors should be seiit 
to solicit pardon of their error. Thej|r am- 
bassadors having applied to the aenat^j'^^d 
being by them referred-^ the people, implored 
the godsy.topse sacred property they -bad taken 
into their care in the Gallic war^i^^ -and Ideated 
with all due reverence, that the '!!R^hns, in 
their present flourishing state, might feel for 
them the same commiseration which they had 
formerly felt for the Roman people in their dis- 
tress ; and, turning to the temple of Vesta, ap- 
pealed to the bonds of hospitality subsisting be- 
tv/een themselves and the priests and vestals, to 
the forming of which they had contributed on 
their part with pure and religious zeal : Could 
any one believe, that people who had such merits 
to plead, would, on a sudden, without reason, 
commence enemies ? Or, if they had been 
guilty of some hostile act, that it was design, 
and not ratJier mistake occasioned by frenzy, 
that could induce them to act in such a man- 
ner, as would cancel their ancient kindnesses 
by recent injuries ; especially as those, on 
whom they were conferred, had shown so 
grateful a sense of them? Could it be sup- 
posed, that they would choose to themselves, 
as an enemy, the Roman people, while flour- 
ishing in prosperity, and most successful in 
arms, with whom, when oppressed by calami- 
ties, they had formed a friendship ? Let them 
not call that a studied matter, which really 
arose from necessity. The Tarquinians, march- 
ing through their territory in hostile array, al- 
though they had asked for nothing but a pas- 
sage, compelled some of their peasants to ac- 
company them in that predatory expedition, 
the guilt of which was now charged on them. 
If it were the pleasure of the Romans, that 
these should be delivered into their hands, they 


were ready to deliver them ; or, if that they 
should be punished, they would inflict the pun- 
islimeht. They then entreated, that Caere, the 
sanctuary of the public worship of the Roman 
people, the refuge of its priests, and the recep-' 
tacle of Rome’s sacred effects, might, out of 
regard to the rights of hospitality contracted 
;‘mth the vestals, and to the gods whose wor- 
ship was there preserved, be left unhurt, and 
unstained with the imputation of having com- 
menced hostilities.” The people were moved, 
not so much by the merits of the present case, 
as by their old deserts, to overlook the injury, 
rather than the kindness. Peace was therefore 
granted to the people of Caere, and a resolution 
passed, that it should be referred to the senate 
to pass a decree^* graiiting them a truce pf an 
hundred years. The force of the war was then 
‘ meant tp be turned against the Faliscians, who 
w^re guilty of the same crime ; but the enemy 
were no where to be found. Depredations 
were made in all parts of their country, but it 
#as not thought proper to besiege the towns ; 
and, the legions being brought home to Rome^ 

" the remainder of the year was spent in repair- 
ing the walls and the towers ; the temple of 
Apollo was also dedicated. 

XXL In the latter end of the year, a dis- 
. pute between the patricians and plebeians sus- 
pended the election of consuls; for the tri- 
bunes declared, that they would not suffer it to 
be held, unless conformably to the Licinian 
law, and Manlius was obstinately determined 
rather to abolish the consulship entirely out of 
the state, than to lay it open to all promiscu- 
ously. The election therefore being frequent- 
ly adjourned, and the dictator going out of 
office, the matter ended in an interregnum. 
The interreges found the commons highly in- 
censed against the patricians, so that the con- 
test between the parties was prolonged to the 
eleventh interrex. The pretext of the tribunes 
was, the support of the Licinian law. The 
commons had a cause of uneasiness in a 
matter vdiich touched them more nearly, 
the increasing weight of interest money; 
and the ill temper, contracted from their pri- 
vate grievances, broke out in the public 
disputes, of which the patricians became so 
wearied, that for concord’s sake, they ordered 
the interrex Lucius Cornelius Scipio to con- 
form to the Licinian law in the election of con- 
suls. [Y. R. 403. B. C. 349.] To Publius 
Valerius Publicola, a plebeian colleague was 
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assigned, Caius Marcius Eutiliis. When 
disposition to hai-mony once began to. prevail, 
the new consuls directed their endeavours to the 
procuring relief in the affair of interest monpy 
also, which seemed the only obstacle in the way 
of universal quiet ; accordingly they made the 
payment of the debts a public concern, ap-^ 
pointing five commissioners for the manage- , 
ment thereof, whom, from their dealing out the 
money, they called bankers. These^ by their 
equity and diligence, rendered themselves de- 
serving of having their names recorded with 
honour in every history of the times. They 
were Cains Duilius, Publius Deciiis Mus, 
Marcus Papirius, Quintus Publiliiis and Titus 
yl’lmiUus, w'ho went through a business of a 
most/|ifficult nature, (at first dissatisfactory, in 
general, to both parties, always certainly to one) 
with moderation, and, moreover, at the expense 
of the public rather than of the creditors : for 
the more tardy debts, and such as were render- 
ed troublesome, rather by unwillingness than 
want of,|i,hility in the debtors to satisfy them, 
were either discharged by the treasury, on secu- 
rity being first given to the public (tables being 
placed iu the forum with money for the pur- . 
pose); or were settled by composition, after an 
equitable valuation of the effects of the debtor. 
So that not only without injury, but finally with- 
out complaint from any party was an immense 
amount of debts cleared off. After this, a false 
alarm of an Etrurian war, grounded on a ru- 
mour that the twelve states had conspired to 
that purpose, occasioned the nomination of a 
dictator, Caius Julius was appointed in the 
camp, for the decree of senate was sent thither 
to the consuls, and Lucius iEmilius was joined 
as master of the horse. However every thing 
abroad remained in quiet. 

XX 11. At home, an attempt made by Ju- 
lius, to procure the election of two patricians 
to tfie consulship, brought the government to 
an interregnum. The two intermediate inter- 
reges, Caius Sulpicius and Marcus Fabius, ef- 
fected what the dictator had endeavoured in 
vain, the election of consuls out of the patri- 
cians, the temper of the commons being now 
appeased by the late kindness shovrai them in 
the lightening of their debts. Caius Sulpicius 
Pii'.ticus himself, who was the first interrex, and 
now out of ofiice, was chosen with Titus Quin- 
tius Permus. [Y. E. 404. B. p. 348.] Some 
give the surname of Cielo, others that of Caius, 
to Quintius. They both marched against the 


enemy ; Quintius against the Faliscians, Sulpi- 
^ius against the Tarquinians ; and, not meeting 
either enemy in the field, turned the rage of 
njar on the lands, plundering and burning every 
thing throughout the^ country ; by which kind 
of operatioris|' as by a slow consumption, both 
those states were so enfeebled, that they were 
obliged to abate of their obstinacy, and send to 
request a truce ; first, from the consuls, and af- 
terwards, withs their permission, from the se- 
nate : they obliged one for forty years. The 
public being thus5Cree(| from all concern about 
the two nation's which threatened their quiet, it 
was resolved, that, whiio they enjoyed some 
repose from war, a ^neral survey should be 
made, on account of the many alterations iu 
property, caused by the payment of the debts. 
But when the assembly was proclaimed for the 
appointing of censors, Caius Marcius Eiitilus, 
who had been the first plebeian dictator, de- 
claring himself a candidate for the censorship, 
disturbed the harmony of the public : and this 
step he seemed to have taken at an unfavoura- 
ble juncture, because it happened that both the 
consuls w^ere then patricians, who declared that 
they would not allow his pretensions. How- 
ever, he effected his purpose, partly through his 
own resolute perseverance, and partly through 
the aid of the tribunes; for they supported 
him, with their v utmost power, in the recovery 
of a right yihich they had lost in the election of 
consuls. Besides, as the .worth of the man 
hiniself ^^ him on a lev^ with any of the high- 
est honbur|j so the commons w^ere also desirous 
that th-eir title to a share in the ’' censorship 
shoiild he established through the same person 
who had opened their way tu the dictatorship. 
At the election no dissent was shown to the 
appointment of Marcius along with Cneius 
Manlius. There was likewise a dictator ap- 
pointed this year, Marcus Fabius ; not in con- 
sequence of any alarm of war, but to pi*event 
the observance of the Licinian law iu the choice 
of consuls. The dictatorship, however, gave 
no greater efficacy to this scheme of the patri- 
cians, as to the election of consuls, than it had 
in that of censors,, , 

XX III. Marcus Popilliiis Ljenas was cho- 
sen consul on the part of the commons, Lucius 
Cornelius Scipio on that of the patricians. 
[Y. E. 405. B. C. 347.] Fortune even threw 
the greater share of lustre on the plebeian con- 
sul ; for, on tlie receipt of intelligence that a 
visst army of Gauls had pitched tbeir camp in 
2K ' ' 
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Latine territory, Scipio then labouring 
under a heavy fit of sickness, the Gallic' 
was given out, of course, to Popillius, — 
He levied forces with great diligence,- order- 
ed the younger citizens to assemble in arpas 
at the temple of Mars, outside the Capu- 
an gate* and the qusestors to carry out the 
standards from the treasury to the same place j 
and, having completed four legion s,,,gavq the 
surplus of the men to the prsetof Publius 
Valerius Publicola j recqmmendiog it to the 
senate, to raise another^* army as - a reserve 
against the uncertain contingencies of war. 
Then, having completed every necessary pre- 
paration and arrangement, he proceeded to- 
wards the enemy. In order to acquire a know- 
ledge of their strength, before he should hazard 
a decisive action, he l^egan to form an intrench- 
ment oli a hill, th#* nearest ix^ible the 
camp of “the . jGfauls. ^ These being of a race 
naturally fihrce and eager for fighting, as soon 
as "they saw the Roman st^dards at a di|||ince,^ 
drew out their forces in order for battle, as if 
they were immediately to engage ; but, when 
the opposite army did not descend to the plain, 
(the Romans being secure both from the height 
of the ground, and by intrenchments,) imagining 
that they were dispirited with fear, and also that 
they might be attacked with greater advantage, 
being particularly busy on their fortifications, 
they advanced with a furious shout. On the 
side of the RomanSj^ the works suffered no in- 
terruption, the' veterans being the persons 
employed therein ; but the battle was supported 
by the younger soldiers and spearmen, who 
had been formed in front of the others, armed 
and ready for the fight- Besides their own 
superior valour, the Romans had the advantage 
of the higher ground, so that the spears and 
javelins did not all fall without effect, as is 
generally the case when thrown on the same 
level, but flying with the greater force and 
steadiness, by means of their own weight, 
almost every one of them took effect ; so that 
the Gauls were weighed down with the wea- 
pons with which they either had their bodies 
transfixed, or their shields rendered too heavy 
for them to support, from the number stick- 
ing in them. Though they had advanced 
against the steep, almost in full speed at first, 
yet they became irresolute, and halted. This 
delay abated their courage, while it augmented 
that of' the opposite party; they were then 
pushed backwards headlong from the height. 
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the carnage ensuing in consequence being more 
horrid than even that made by the enemy ; for 
greater numbers were bruised to death, by 
falling one on the other with their ponderous 
shields, than were slain by the sword. 

XXIV. But the victory was not yet decid- 
ed in favour of the Romans. On coming 
down to the plain, they found another for- 
midable opposition still to be overcome : for 
the numbers of the Gauls being so great as to 
prevent them from feeling their loss, they led 
on fresh troops against the victorious enemy, 
as if a new army had sprung up from the ruins 
of the other. The Romans therefore desisted 
from the pursuit ; seeing that after all their 
fatigue, another laborious contest remained for 
them to maintain ; besides, that the consul 
having his left shoulder pierced almost through 
with a javelin, while ?he, exposed hiniself in- 
cautiously in the van, had retired for a short 
time from the line. They were now letting 
victory slip out of their hands by delay, when 
the consul, having got his wound dressed, rode 
back to the front of the line, and called out, 
‘‘ Soldiers, why do ye thus stand? Ye have 
not to do with a Latine or Sabine enemy, 
whom, when ye have conquered him by your 
arms, ye can, perhaps, make an ally : they are 
brutes against whom we have drawn the sword ; 
we must destroy them, or they will destroy us. 
Ye have repulsed them from your camp ; ye 
have driven them headlong down the declivity ; 
ye stand on the prostrated bodies of your 
enemy ; cover, then, the plains with the same 
carnage, with w^hich ye have covered the moun- 
tains ; wait not until they fly from you, ad- 
' vance your standards, and charge your enemy.’' 
Roused again to action by these exhortations, 
they drove back the foremost companies of the 
Gauls, and then, forming in wedges, broke 
through the centre of their line. The barbarians 
being thus disunited, and having no regular 
system of command or subordination of officers, 
in their confusion destroyed each other as be- 
fore. After being dispersed over the plains, 
and carried by the precipitancy of their flight, 
even beyound their own camp, they bent their 
way towards the citadel of Alba ; which, 
among the hills nearly equal in height, happened 
to strike their eyes as the highest eminence. 
The consul did not continue the pursuit far- 
ther than to their camp, being greatly weakened 
by his wounds, and at the same time unwilling to 
expose his troops, already fatigued, to new toil 5 
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especially as the high grounds were now occupied 
by the enemy..,; Bestowing, therefore, on , the 
soldiers the entire plunder of the camp, he'ted 
them back to Rome, exulting in victory, and 
'enriched with the spoils of the Gauls. The con- 
sul’s wound occasioned a delay of his triumph, 
and the same cause made the senate wish for 
a dictator, for both the consuls being sick, ^ 
naagistrate was wanted to hold the election., 
Lucius Furius Camillus being nominated ac-^ 
cordingly, and Publius Cornelius Scipio tjp- 
pointed his master of horse, he restored toj the 
patricians their original possession of the con- 
sulship : in return for which service, being, ^ 
himself elected consul, through the zeal exert- 
ed by the patricians, he declared Appius 
Claudius Crassus his colleague, 

XXV. Previous to the new consuls enter- 
ing into office, the triumph of Popillius over 
the Gauls was celebrated, with the highest ap- 
plause from the commons, who, in making 
their observations among themselves, frequent, 
ly asked, did any one see reason to be soriy for 
having a plebeian consiil ? At the same time 
they censured the dictator severely, who, they 
said, had received the eonsulship as a bribe, for 
liaving infringed the Licinian law,, in, a n^ner 
more dishonourable on account of his selfish 
ambition, than even of the injury offered to.^ 
the public ; as, while he was invested with the 
office of dictator, he made himself consul. 
[Y. R. 406. B. C. 346.] This year was ren- 
dered remarkable by many and various commo- 
tions. The Gauls, unable to endure the severity 
of the winter, came down/rom the Alban moun- 
tains, and spread themselves over the plains, 
and the parts near the sea, plundering wher- 
ever they came. The sea %vas infested by fleets 
of tlie Grecians, as were the coast of Aiitiiim, 
the Lam-cntian disfeiict, and the mouth of the 
Tiber : and it so fell out that these pirates even 
fought an obstinate battle -with the plunder- 
ers on land; after which they separated, the 
Gauls to their camp, and the Grecians to their 
ships, doubtful, on both sides, whether they 
should consider themselves as wetors or van- 
quished. At the same time, the most alarm- 
ing apprehensions were excited by assemblies 
of the Latine states being held at the grove 
of Ferentina ; and by the answer, wdiich they 
give in plain terms, to the order of the Ro- 
mans for a supply of soldiers ; that they 
should cease to issue orders to people of whose 
assistance they stood in need; that the La- 


ti^es would take arms, rather in support of 
tlj^hr own liberty, than of the doipinion of 
others.” The senate being greatly disturbed 
^ ^j^lhis defection of their allies, in addition to 
two former wars, which they had already 
on tjneir hands, and, perceiving the necessity of 
keeping them under restraint by fear, since the 
faith of treaties had proved ineffectual, .order- 
ed the consul to, exert the wdiole power of his 
office, to &e utmost stretch, in levying troops ; 
observing,^ that they must now rely lor sup- 
port on an army of tlMr, own countiymen, 
since their allies had deserted them. We are 
told that, by collecting men from all quarters, 
(ndt only the youth of the city, hut of the 
country likewise,) there were ten legions com- 
pleted, consisting each of four thousand two 
hundred foot, and three hundred horse ; such 
a body of new raised troops, as, in' case of 
danger from a foreign power, the whole world, 
though directed to one point, could not easily 
furnish. So true it is, that our improvements 
have been confmed to those particulars, on 
which alone we bestow our labour and our 
wealth. Among the melancholy events of 
this year, one of the consuls, Appius Clau- 
dius, died in the midst of the preparations for 
war, and the whole administration of affairs 
.fell on Camillus ; over whom, though standing 
single in the consulship, tlie senate did not 
think it decent that a dictator should be ap- 
pointed, as well in consideration of the high 
resfil'ctability of his character, ^ whicl^ ought to 
exempt him from being placed in a sfete of 
; subordination, ^as of the auspicious omen af- 
I forded by his, surname Mth regard to a Gallic 
war. The consul then stationed two legions 
to guard the city, divided the other eight with 
the praetor, Lucius Pinarius, and, emidating 
his father’s bravery, assumed to himself the 
GalHc war without the decision of lots ; or- 
dering the praetor to guard the sea coast, and 
prevent the landing of the Grecians. When 
he had marched down into the Pomptine terri- 
tory, not choosing to come to an engagement 
on the level grounds, when lio circumstance 
made it necessary, and, judging that the enemy 
would be effectually subdued, by being prevent- 
ed from the acquisition of plunder, a.s they had 
no other resource than what they obtained in 
that way, he chose out a situation convenient 
for a fixed encampment. ^ 

XXVI. Here, while the. men passed the 
time in quiet in their quarters, a Gatdof extra- 
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ordinary sis^e, splendidly armed, advanced to-' 
wards tliein ; and striking Ms sMeld' witK Ms ' 
spear, kaving caused silence, he clialleriged, by 
an interpreter, any one of tlie Holmans to enter 
tlie lists with Mm in arms. wak a tri- ■ 

bune of the soldiers called Marcus V4_eriils, a, 
young man, who, thinking Mmself not less 
quiilided for an honourable enterprise of . the 
kind than Titus Manlius, after first inquiring 
whether it would be agreeable to the consul, 
advanced in armour into the middle space. 
The contest between .these men was the less 
noticed, because of an interposition of the 
power of the gods ; for just as the Roman be- 
gan the combat, a crow pitched suddenly on his 
helmet, looking towards bis antagonist, which, 
as an augury sent from heaven, "the tribune at 
first received wi^h joy,, and tb(i^ prayed that 
whatever god or ^ddess hl^d* aent him the 
auspiciou^^1;|ird would bf favourable ,an^ propi- 
tious to him."^^’ What iis wonderful" to. be told, 
the bird not only kept thp^seat wh6re ijehad* 
once pitched, but as often as the rencounter 
was renewed, raising itself on its wii^s, attack- 
ed the face and eyes of his antagonist, the ^aul, 
with its beak and talons, who became so much 
terrified by the sight of such a prodigy, that he 
wal slain by Valerius. The croW then fiew upon 
high towjirds the east, until it was out of sight. 
Hitherto the advanced guards on both sides had 
remained quiet •; but when the tribune began to 
strip the spoils from the body of his fallen ene- 
my, the Gauls no longer confined themselves to- 
their post, and the Romans ran with still greater 
speed to the conqueror, when a scuffle arising 
i‘oiii.k1 the body of the prostrate Gaul, a despe- 
rate fight ensued. And now the contest was 
supported, ..not by the companies from the near- 
est posts, but by the legions pouring out from 
both sides. While the Roman soldiers exulted 
at the victory of the tribune, and likewise at 
such attention and favour shown them by the 
gods, Carnillus ordered them to march on to 
battle, and pointing to the tribune.,, decorated 
with the spoils, “ Soldiers, imitate him,” said 
he, and strew heaps of Gauls round their 
fallen champion. ” Both gods and men contri- 
buted their aid to insure success ih thatt engage- 
ment, and a complete and acknowledged vic- 
tory was obtained over the Gauls, according to 
the forebodings entertained by both parties from 
the issue of the combat The first party of 
Gauls maintained the battle W'ith fury j but the 
remainder, before they came within a weapon’s 
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cast, turned their and fied. ' They were 
•dispersed through the territories of the Vol- 
scians, and of Falerii ; from' thence they made 
towards Apulia and the iippe|r sea. The con- 
sul calling an assembly, besides bestowing' 
praises on the tribune, presented him with ten 
oxen and a golden crown ,* and then being or- 
.dered by the senate to attend in person to the 
war on the coast, he joined his camp to that of 
the praetor. There, as the business did net 
premise a speedy conclusion, from the dastard-* 
ly conduct of the Grecians, 'who would not 
venture into the field, he, by direction of the 
senate, nominated Titus Manlius Torqiiatus 
dictator, for the purpose of the elections. The 
dictator accordingly, after appointing A ulus 
Cornelius Cossus master of the horse, held the 
elections ; and with the wannest applause of 
the people, declared consul, though absent, his 
riv^ in his own line of glory, 'Marcus Valerius 
Corvus, for. that surname was given lim from 
thenceforth ; he was then only twenty-three 
years old. [Y R. 407. B. C. 345.] The col- 
league joined with Corvus was a plebeian, Mar- 
cus Popillius Lsenas, who was now to enjoy 
that office a fourth time,. Between th^ Gre- 
cians and Carnillus nothing memorable ^'icur- 
red. The former were not warriors by lajii . nor 
the latter by sea. At length the Greek|;^ not 
being suffered to leave their ships, and, besides 
other necessaries, their water also failing, with- 
drew from Italy. To what nation or what state 
that fleet belonged, there is no certain account* 

I am most inclined to believe that it was sent 
by the tyrants of Sicily j for the farther Greece, 
at that time, besides being weakened by intes- 
tine wars, stood much in dread of the power of 
the Macedonians. 

XXVII. After the armies were disbanded, 
peace prevailed abroad, and concord subsisted 
between the orders at home j but,' lest their 
happiness should be too great, a pestilence at- 
tacked the state, which obliged tlie senate to 
order the decemvirs to inspect the Sibylline 
books ; and, by their direction, a lectisterniun! 
was performed. This year, a colony was led 
by the Aritians to Satriciim^ and tlie city, which 
the Latines had demolished, rebuilt. There 
w-'as also a treaty concluded at Rome with am- 
bassadors of the Carthaginians, who had come . 
to solicit irieiidship and alliance. The same^. 
tranquillity continued at home and abroad, dur- 
ing the consulate of Titus, Manlius Torqiiatus 
and Cains Plautius. [Y. R. 4438. B. C. 344,] 
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The only bn-iuess which occurred out of course 
was, tliut the interest of money, instead 
twelve, was reduced to six for the hundred j ^ 
and the payment of the debts adjusted in such 
a nuinner, that one-fourth part being paid at 
the present, the other three parts should be 
discharged in three years, by so many equal 
payments. Notwithstanding which, numbers 
of the commons were still distressed ; but the 
senate paid more regard to public credit, than 
to the difficulties of particular persons^. ' The 
greatest relief to their circumstances was the 
cessation, of the taxes and levies. In the third 
year [Y. li. 409. B. C. 3d3.] after the rebuild- 
ing of Satricuin by the Volscians, Marcus Va- 
lerius Coitus, being a second time consul, with 
Cains Pmtcliiis, on intelligence received from 
Latiiim, that ambassadors from Antium were 
going round the states of the Latincs, to excite 
them to war, he was ordered to march an army 
against the Volscians, before the enemies 
should be joined by others j and he proceeded to 
Satriepm with his troops ready for action. To 
this place the Antians, and other Volscians, 
had advanced to meet him, with forces which 
they had, sometime before, got in readiness, to 
oppose any enterprise which might be under- 
taken on the side of Rome ; and both parties 
being inilamed with an in veteratq hatred, an 
engagement commenced without delay. The 
V’ol&cians, a nation who enter into war with 
more ardour than they support it, being van- 
quished in the fight, lied precipitately to the 
Wall# of Satricum ; but not relying, with any 
even on' lh-e"ptb,kction of those 
krfis, ftn-tthe city lising 

lii.’C' oi‘ ta'fi 'who ofc'tlie f 

if by lIu’v' , 

selves priSOnefy, 40 ih^ 5 HiinbV'i’ol 
besides the unarmed miiltittrde;- 
was burned, the temple of mother Matuta 
being exempted from the dames. The entire 
spoil was given to the soldiers. The four thou- 
sand who surrendered were not considered as 
part of the spoil ; these, the consul, in his 
triumph, drove before bis chariot in chains; 


1 In .this place, and in the sixteenth -tdiaptcr, Livy uses 
the expressions unciamm, and semuncia?'iim 
a sense verjf different from the, common acceptation. In 
general, an was considered as the iiifegei^ consequently 
imciarujii should mean I-12th per month, one per cent* 
for the year. But he Iiere considers as the integer, 

meaning one per cent- per month, 12 per cent, by the 
your. 


and from the sale of them afterwards, brought 
a ^ 1*^6 sum. of money into the treasury. Some 
w^ri^ers allege, that this body of prisoners con- 
sisted of slaves ^ and it is more probable that 
they W’-ere so, than that men, who had capitul- 
.ated, should be set up to sale. 

XXVIII These consuls were succeeded by 
Mmius Fabius Dorso, and Servius Sulpisius 
Camerinus. [Y. R. 4d0. R. C. 312.] The 
Aurunciaiis soon after commenced hostilities, 
by a siiddeii predatory irruption ; and apprehen- 
sions being entertained, that this act of one 
state was part of a scheme formed by the whole 
Latine nation, Lucius Furius was created dic- 
tator, as if all Latium were already in arms. 
He nominated Ciieius Manlius Capitolinus 
master of the horse : and a cessation of civil 
business being proclaimed, as usual on alarms 
of a dangerous nature, and levies being made, 
without allowing any exemption, the legions 
were led, with all possible expedition, against 
the Aurunciaiis, who were found to possess the 
spirit of freebooters rather than of soldiers ; so 
that they -were utterly vanquished in the first 
engagement. However the dictator, consider- 
ing that they had brought on hostilities by their 
incursions, and that they had no apparent desire 
to declin (2 tlie fight, wished to engage tlie'aid 
of the gods in hi$ favour ; and in the heat of 
the battle, vowed a temple^ to Juno Moneta ; 
and then returning to Rome, under the obliga- 
tion of this vow, in consequence of his success, 
he abdicated the dictatorship. The saiate or- 
dereds- two commissi'6nfr& to. be appointed to" 
erect the’ femple, with a magnificence becoming 
the' Roman people : 4he site chosen for it was 

the citadel, whereon had stood the 
'ltiplk^„CnpitoUnns. The 
troops for 

til#' YfJwdali w«. too*# Hofn, 

It < { Y. IL H. L. 

311*] was hi 

the next year after it had’ 

Marcius Rutilus a third time, and Titus 
lius Torquatos a second time, 'being consuls. 
The dedication was* immediately followed by 
a prodigy, simiHarUo the ancient one of the 
4.1ban lake f^for a showier of stOnes fell, and, 
during the day, night seemed to cover the sky ; 
the state beir^ filled with pious fears, and the 
books being inspected, the ‘ Senate came'' to a re- 
solution that a’ dictator should be nominated, 
for the purpose of directing the religious rites. 
Publius Valerius Fublioola w^as aecordiagly 


nominated, and Qnintiis Fabiiis Ambustus- 
appointed his master of the horse.^' It was 
thought proper, that not the tribes onl^ shQuld 
oifer supplications, but even the neighbouring 
nations; and a regular course wasH fixed for 
them, and on what day each should perform 
that duty. Some severe sentences are recorded, 
which were passed this year by the people 
against usurers, on charges brought by 'the 
gediles. An interregnum took place in the 
same year, for which no particular reason has 
been given. At the conclusion of the interreg- 
num, [Y. R. 4^12. B. C. 340.] both consuls 
w'ere elected out of the patricians, Marcus 
Valerius Corvus a third time, and Aulus Cor- 
nelius Cossus ; and this seems to have been the 
purpose intended by it 

XXIX. Henceforward will |e related wars 
of greater importance, 'whether wefconsifc the ! 
strength of the ppwers,^ the length of their 
continuance, or the '-Mstance of the ccdhtries in 
which they were carried on : Tor in this year*, 
arms were first taken up against the Samnites, 
a nation powerful in wealth and arms. After 
the Samppian war, in which a variety of fortune 
was experienced, Pyrrhus appeared as an ene- 
my; after PyH-hus, the Carthaginians. What 
a ser;e^ of important events I How often have 
the extremities of danger been undergone, be- 
fore the structure of this empire could he rais^ 
ed to its present magnitude, which the world 
can “Scarcely endure ! The cause of the war 
with the Samnites originated, with respect to 
the Romans, in the affairs of others ; not im- 
mediately between themselves, who had, till 
then, been united in alliance and friendship. 
The Samnites had, unjustly, merely because 
they were superior in strength, made on fho 
Sidicinians. The weak being pU%c4 to) h ek , 
assistance, unltis.] fc tre 

the of 'these 

j r tlb.s nrihH , nominal than any real 
gih, enervated as they were hy luxury, 
were defeated in the Sidicinian territory, hy 
men inured to arms. Thus they thenceforth 
di'ew on themselves the whole burthen of the 
war: for the Samnites, neglecting the Sidici- 
nians, turned their arms on the Campanians, as 
chief of the neighhouiing states, from whom 
they expected to gain rictoiy with equal ease, 
and a greater share both of spoil and glory; 
After posting a strong guard on Tifata, a ridge 
of hills hanging over Capua, they marched dowm 
from thence, with their army formed in a 


'"square, ready for action, into the plain which 
«lieg between Capua and Tifata. There another 
battle was fought, in which the Campanians 
were defeated, and driven into the town ; and, 
^^ing no prospect of support at hand, the 
flower of their youth being greatly reduced in 
'number, they were under a necessity of implor- 
ing aid from the Romans. 

XXX. Their ambassadors, being introduced 
to the senate, spoke nearly to this effect : 

Conscript Fathers, the Campanian nation has 
sent us, its ambassadors, to solicit at your 
hands perpetual friendship and present succour. 
Had this request been made when our affairs 
were in a prosperous state, the connection, 
though it might have been more readily effect- 
ed, would have been bound by a weaker tic. 
For, in that case, as we Should have been sen- 
sible that we met in friendship on terms of 
equality, though perhaps with as friendly dis- 
positions as at present, yet we might have been 
' less submissive and compliant to your inclina- 
tions, in the present case, attached to you in 
consideration of your- compassion towai’ds us, 
and defended, by your aid, from the perils which 
, surround us, we become bound to show also, in 
our conduct, a due sense of the benefit receiv- 
ed ; otherwise we must be deemed ungrateful 
and unworthy of any assistance either from 
gods or men. Xor certainly can we suppose, 
that the circumstance of the Samnites having, 
first, become friends and allies to you, is of 
efficacy to preclude our being received into your 
friendship ; or that it gives them any 
over us, except in point of , .ijid b t 

of precedenf'^ f. />•.»■ 'c • f juc* ‘‘‘w. - 
Tudou iji yoni widi fiu; pro- 

hibiting \oar lontung .alliances. It has 
ever uKlei'i been deemed, by you, a sufficient 
dile to your friendship, that the person who 
sought it, wished to be your friend. Now the 
Campanians, who, although our present cir- 
cumstances forbid ostentatious language, yield 
to no other nation except yourselves, either in 
the magnificence of our city, or the fertility of 
our soil, if admitted to your frienciship, bring 
no small accession, we think, to the advantages 
which ye already enjoy. Whenever the 
, ^quans and Volscians, the perpetual enemies 
of this city, shall take arms, we will be on their 
rear ; and what ye shall have performed in be- 
■ half of our safety, the same we shall, on every 
occasion, perform in behalf of your dominion, 
and your glory. Wlien those nations, which 


lie between you und us,, sliall be subdued, 
(wliieh period, we may infer, both from you!*: 
prowess and youi’ good fortune, is not very 
distant,) ye will tben have an uninterrupted 
extent of dominion reacliing to our borders. 
It is a mortifying and a melancboly truth, 
wbidi our situation forces us to acknowledge, 
Conscript Fatliers, that our affairs ai*e in sueb 
a state, that ^vc must become the property 
either of friends or enemies. If ye defend uS^' 
yours : if yc abandon us, that of the Sam1r4tes. 
Consider, therefore, whether that Capua, and 
all Campania, shall become an addition to your 
strength, or to that of the Samiiites. RomaUs, 
it is undoubtedly reasonable that your compas- 
sion and assistance should lie open, as a re- 
source, to all men j but still more especially to 
those, -who, by performing the same good offices 
to others imploring tbeir aid, have, by exertions 
beyond their strength, brought themselves into 
such distresses as ours. Although, while we 
fought, in appearance, for the Sidicinians, we 
were, in reality, fighting for ourselves ; because 
that nation, which is in our neighbourhood, 
was plundered by the Samnites in a most cruel 
mminer ; and because we were apprehensive 
that the flames, after consuming the Sidicinians,,. 
would spread from thence to ourselves ; for 
they do. not attack us, as feeling themselves 
aggrieved, but they rejoice at a pretext being 
afibrded them for it. If their object were the 
gratification of resentment, and not of satiating 
their ambition, would it! not be enough that 
they cut our l(^ons to pieces, once in the ter- 
ritoiy of the Sidicinians, and a second time 
in Campania itself? What kind of resentment 
must that be, which could not be satisfied by 
all the blood spilt in two general engagements ? 
Add to this the dc^^astation of our country ; 
men and cattle driven away as spoil ; our coun- 
try-houses burned or otherwise destroyed; 
every thing, in short, nearly annihilated by fire 
and sword. This, we say, was surely enough 
to gmtify resentment, yet their ambition must 
be gratified also. It is that vdfich hurries them 
on to the siege of Capua : they vt^ish either to , 
lay that most beautiful city iu ruins, or to hold 
the possession of it themselves. But make it, 
Romans, your own, by your generous kindness, 
nor suffer them thus unjustly to hold it. We,: 
speak not to a people disposed to decline ju^ ' 
and necessary wars, yet alJoW?,us to observe, 
that, if disposed to assist us, ye will jiot Wen 
have occasion to use your arms, « ' The inso- 


I lence of the Samnites has reached to our level j 
I higher it does not soar. So that even the 
' prospect of your assistance will be our security. 
And whatever, thenceforward, we shall possess, 
whatever, we ourselves shall be, we must ever 
esteem it all as yours. For you, ■will the fields 
of Campania be ploughed ; for you, the city of 
Capua be stored with inhabitants ; ye will be 
reckoned by us among our founders, oiu pa- 
rents, and our gods. Not one of your own 
colonies shall surpass us in obsequiousness and 
fidelity towaifis you. Grant then, Conscript 
Fathers, to the prayers of the Campanians, the 
nod of favour ; your iiTesistible, your providen- 
tial aid : bid us hope that Capua will be saved. 
Multitudes of every denomination escorted us 
on our setting out. Full of vows and tears 
we left every place. Think, then, in what a 
state of eager expectation are now the senate 
and people of Campania, our wives and our 
children. Doubtless, at this moment, they are 
standing at the gates, watching the road which 
leads from hence, impatient to know what an- 
swer, Conscript Fathers, yc may order us to 
bring back to them. One kind answer 
brings them safety, life, and liberty : another 
there is horror in the thought. Deter- 
mine then about us, as about people, are 
mther to be your friends and alfies, or^mSE to 
TOst at all.’* ^ ■ ■’ ..f, 

XXXI. The ambassadors then withdrawing, 
the senate took the affair into consideration. 
A great many were of opinion, that their “city 
of Capua, the largest and most opulent in Italy ; 
and their land, the most fertile, and kituatpd 
I near the sea, would serve the Roman people 
as a gi-anary, from whence they might be sup- 
plied with all the various kinds of provisions, 
yet they paid greater regard to the faith of 
their engagements, thmi to these great ad- 
vantages ; and the consul, by direction of the 
senate, gave them this answer : “ Campanians, 
the senate deems you deserving of their assist- 
ance. But, in contracting a friendslnp with 
you, it is proper to guard against the violation 
of any piior alliance. The Samnites ai’e asso- 
ciated with us by treaty. We refuse, there- 
fore, to take arms against the Samnites, which 
jtvould he a breach of duty, first towards the 
;gpds, and then towards men. But, as is con- 
i'^lltent with both those duties, we will send am- 
bassadors to those our friends and allies, to re- 
quest that no violence may be offered to you.” 
To this, the chief of the embassy replied, , ac- 


cording- to insti uctions wliicli they had brought ; 
from home. “ Though yc do not think proper 
to defend us and our rights against violence ' 
and injustice, ye will surely defend your own. 
We theretbi-e surrender into your jurisdiction, 
Conscript Fathers,, and that of the Roman 
people, the inhabitants of Campania, The ^Ity 
of Capua, our lands, the temples of the gods, 
and all things else appertaining to us, divine and 
human. Whatever sufferings we shall hence- 
forward undergo, will be the sufferings of men 
who have put themselves under yopr domin- 
ion.” Having spoken thus, they all stretched 
forth their hands towards the consuls, and, 
wdth floods of tears, prostrated themselves in 
the porch of the senate-house. The senate 
were deeply affected at this instaiice of the vi- 
cissitude of human grandeur; seeing that na^ 
tion which possessed an exuberance of wealth, 
and was universally noted for luxury and pride, 
and to, ^ whom, a short time since, the neigh- 
bouring states looked up for support, so utterly 
depressed in spirit, as voMntarily to resign 
themselves, and all that belonged to them into 
the power of others. They therefore* thought 
themselves bound in honour not to abandon 
those who were now become their subjects ; 
and that it would be unjustiimble behaviour in 
the S,amnitcs, if they persisted in carrying on 
hostilities against a city and countiy which, in 
consequence of the surrender, had become the 
property of the Roman people. It was in con- 
sequence resol \’ed, that ambassadors should be 
sent immediately to that nation. These were 
instructed to make known the request of the 
Campaniatis; the answer of the senate, in 
which due regard was paid to the friendship of 
the Samnites ; and the surrender made in con- 
clusion. To request, that in consideration of 
the tilliance and intercourse subsisting between 
the states, they would spare their subjects, and 
not carry arms into a country which now made 
a part of the Roman state. And, if gentle re- 
monstrances did not produce the desired effect, 
that they should then (leuounce to the Samnites, 
as the will of the senate and people of Rome, 
that they should retire from the city of Capua, 
and the Campanian territory.” When these 
things were represented to the ambassadors in 
the assembly of the Samnites, they not only 
answered fiercely, that they would .continue 
the war, but their magistrates, going out of the 
senate-house, ivhila the ambassadors wore stand- 
ing on die spot, culled the commanders of their 
I 


cohorts, and, with a loud voice, gave them or- 
ders to march instantly into the Campanian 
territory, and plunder it. 

! XXXIX. When the result of this embassy i 
was reported at Rome, the senate, laying aside”^"* ’ 
all other business, despatched heralds' to de- 
mand satisfaction; which not being complied \ 
•with, and war being, in consequence, declared 
in the customary manner, they decreed that the 
affair should, without loss of time, be submitted 
to the consideration of the people. This -was 
done accordingly, and, in pimsuance of tlich 
order, the consuls instantly began their march ; 
Valerius to Campania, Cornelius to Sunium. i 
The former pitched his camp near mount •; 
Gaurus, the latter at Saticula. The legions of f 
the Samnites met Valerius first ; fQr they sup--«^“ 
posed that the whole weight of the\var w^oiild 
be directed to that side. They %vere, at the 
same time, stimulated by rage against the Cam- 
panians, for having shown theiSlselves so ready, 
at one time to give, at another to call in aid 
against them. But no sooner did they see the 
Rdmaii camp, than, with one voice, they fiiri- » 
ously demanded the signal from their leaders ; I 

maintaining, confidently, that the Romans I 

should meet the same fate, in supporting the 
Campanians, which had attended the latter, in 
supporting the Sidicinians. Valerius, after 
spending a few days in slight skirmishes, for . 
the jmrpose of maldng trial of the enemy, dis- 
played the signal for battle, exhorting his men, 
in few words, not to let the new war and the 
new enemy dispirit them. In proportion as 
they carried their arms to a greater distance from 
the city, they wmuld, in eveiy stage of tlieir 
progress, meet nations more and more uinvar- 
like. They ought not to estimate the value cl ,,, 
the Samnites by the losses of the Sidicinians 
and Campanians. Let the combatants be of 
wdiat kind soever, one side must necessarily be 
AVorsted. As to tlie Campanians, they wane 
undoubtedly vanquished by debility, flowing 
from excessive luxury, and by their owui pusil- ; 
lanimity, rather than by tbe strength of their ^ 

enemy. And, after all, of what weight wT-re i 

two successful w^ars on tbe side of the Sa,m- 
nites during so many ages, in the balance 
against the glorious acliicvcrnents of tbe j 
Roman people, who reckoned nearly a greater 
number of triumphs than of years from the 
foundation of tlieir city, and who had extended | 
the swuy of tlieir victorious arms over all aroimiFf ■! 
them ; the Sabines, Etruria, the Latines, the 
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Heniicians, the ^quans, the Volseians, the 
Aimmcians ? Who, after slaying myriads of 
Gauls, in so many battles, forced them, at last, 
to fly to their ships ? As every soldier ought 
to go courageously into the field, animated by 
the national renown in arms, so ought he, at the 
same time, to consider the commander, under 
whose conduct and auspices he is to fight, 
whether he be one, capable of attracting atten- 
tion, merely by his pompous exhortations, 
s|>irited in words alone, and unqualified for 
military labours ; or one who well knows how 
to wield arms, to advance before the standards, 
and to encounter the thickest of the fight. Sol- 
diers,” said he, I wish you to be led by my 
actions, not by my words; and to take, not 
only orders, hut example also, from me. It 
was not by intrigues, nor by cabals, usual among 
the nobles, but by this right hand, that I pro- 
cured to myself tluee consulships, and the high- 
est praises of my countrymen. There was a 
time when it might have been said of me, — 
You enjoyed these dignities because you were 
a patrician, and descended fiom the deliverers 
of your coimtry ; and because your family had 
the consulship in the same year wherein the 
city first had a consul.— This might have been 
said. But at present the consulship lies open 
to us patricians, and to you plebeians, without 
distinction ; nor is it, as formerly, tlie prize of 
birth, but of merit. Book forward, thef^ore, 
soldiers, to the very summit of honours. Al- 
though ye have given me, anjong yourselves, 
and in consequence of the approbation of t|e 
gods, tbe new surname of Corvus, the ancient 
one of our family, the Publicolffi, is not emsed 
from my memory. I do, and ever did, culti- 
vate the favour of the Koman commons, in 
war and in peace ; in a private station, and in 
public oflices, both high and low; in that of 
tribune, equally as in that of consul ; and with 
flic same tc'iior of conduct through all my seve- 
ral consulships. As to the present business, 
join your endeavours with mine, to obtain, by 
the favour of the gods, a new artd signal tri- 
umph over these Samnites.” ,,,5 

XXXni, Never was thete a commander 
who put himself on a more familiar footing' 
with his soldiers, performing every subaltern 
duty, without reluctance. In the mili|ary. 
sports, wherein it is the custom for equals tq 
vie with equals in speed and strength, he was 
condescending and affable ; success or defeat 
made no altcmtion in him; nor did he disdaii ' 
1 . 


any competitor whatever. In his actions, 
beneficent according to the occasion; in his 
conversation, as attentive to the ease and free- 
dom of others, as to his ow dignity ; and what 
is in the highest degree attractive of public 
esteem, the same mode of conduct, by which 
he , had gained the magistracy, was pursued by 
him throughout the whole of his administra- 
tion. The troops, therefore, univei'sally ap- 
plauding the exhortations of their commander, 
marched out of the camp with incredible alac- 
rity. The battle commenced with as equal 
hopes, and as equal strength, on both sides, as 
any that ever was fought; each party full of 
confidence in themselves, without despising 
their adversary. The Samnites were embold- 
ened by their late exploits, and the having gained 
two victories vdthin the space of a few days : 
the Romans, on the other side, by the glorious 
achievements of four hundred years, and suc- 
cess coeval with the foundation of their city ; 
both parties, however, felt some unusual con- 
cern on engaging with a new enemy. The 
conflict gave proof of the spirit which they 
possessed; for they maintained it for a con- 
siderable time, without either giving w^ay in 
the least. The consul, since the enemy could 
not he overpowered by force, endeavoured, by 
a charge of his cavalry, to disorder theii^fore- 
most battalions ; but when he saw’ their irre- 
gular efforts attended with no success, being 
pbliged to W’heel their squadrons in a narrow 
icteipass, and that they could not open to them- 
selves a passage, he rode back to the van of 
the legions, and, leaping from his horse, said 
to them, Soldiers, the task belongs to in- 
fantry ; come on, then ; as ye shall see me 
making w^iy with my sw^ord to the main 
body of the enemy; so let each, with all 
his might, heat do-wn those wdio oppose him. 
Soon then shall tliat ground, wdiere their erect- 
ed spears are now glittering, be effectually clear- 
ed by a wide-extended slaughter.” By the 
time he had uttered these words, the cavalry, 
by his order, turned to the wings, and left the 
way open for the legions. The consul advanced 
first, and slew the person whom he happened to 
engage. Fired at this sight, every one on the 
right and lei’t of him, assaulted his opposite foe 
with extraordinary fuiy. The Samnites, though 
they received a greater number of wounds than 
they gave, obstinately stood their ground. The 
|)|^ttle had now continued a considerable time, 
aid great slaughter was made round the slan- 
*'■ ■ ‘ji,* 
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(lards of the Samnites/ yet in no part were any 
of them seen to fly ; so determined were they 
to be vanquished by death alone. The Romans, 
therefore, finding their strength beginning to 
relax, and that only a small part of the day re- 
mained, rushed upon the enemy. Now w^s the 
first appearance of the Samnites giving |ronnd, 
and of the matter being likely tq end In their 
flight ; great numbers were made prisoners or 
lain 5 nor would many of them have survived had 
not night stopped the pursuit, forjt longer 

a battle. O n the other side, the Romans acknow- 
ledged that they never had fought with a more 
determined enemy ; and on the other, the 
Samnites, on being asked what was the cause 
which first impelled men so firm at the outset 
to fly, made answer that it J0|c^oned by 
the eyes of the Romans, whi^ appeared to flash 
with fire, together ^ith their desperate looks 
.and furious aspect ; for that in f^t they felt 
.more, terror from these, than from any other I 
. circumstance. And this |prror was confirmed, | 
not only in the issue of th# battle, but by their 
marching away during the night. Next day, the 
Romans took possession of the deserted camp, 
into which the Campanians poured in a body to 
congratulate them. 

XXXIV. But the joy caused by this event 
had nearly been allayed by a terrible disaster in 
Samnium : for the consul Cornelius, departing 
from Saticula, incautiously led his army into a 
mountainous tract, passable only through a deep 
defile, and occupied on all sides by the enemy : 
nor did he perceive their troops posted over his 
head, until it was too late for his men to retreat 
with safety ; while the Samnites waited only 
until he should bring down the whole of Ms 
army into the valley. Publius Decius, a tri- 
bune of the soldiers, observed one hill higher 
than the rest hanging over the enemy’s camp, 
too steep to be climbed by an army encumbered 
with baggage, hut not dMcult to troops lightly 
accoutred. Addressing, therefore, the consul, j 
who was in great perturbation, he said, <^ Aulus 
Cornelius, do you see that high point above the 
enemy ? That is the bulwark of our hopes and 
safety, if we are expeditious in making ourselves 
masters of a post, which nothing but blindness 
could have hindered the enemy from seizing. I 
ask only the first rank and spearmen of one 
legion ; when I shall have arrived at the sum- 
mit with these, then do you proceed forward, 
free from all apprehension, and preserve your- 
self and the army. For the enemy Will not ! 


have in their power to move without bringing 
destruction on themselves, as they, from occu- 
pyingthe lower ground, will be exposed to every 
weapon we throw. As for ourselves, « either the 
fortune of the Roman people, or our own cour- 
age, will extricate us.” He was highly com- 
mended by the consul, arid having received the 
body of troops which he desired, made his way 
through the mountains by concealed paths; 
nor was he noticed by the enemy, until he came 
near the spot which he wished to gain : they 
were then universally seized with astonishment 
and affright ; so that, attracting the eyes of all 
to himself, he gave time to the consul to lead off 
his troops to more favourable ground, while he 4 
took post himself on the highest summit. The ^ 
Samnites, marching their forces sometimes 
towards one side, sometimes towards the other, 
lost the opportunity of effecting either busi- 
ness ; for they could neither pursue the consul, 
except through the same defile in which they 
lately had him under the power of their w^p^ 
ons, nor march up their men against the accliv- 
ity, to the eminence occupied by Decius, over 
their heads. They were enraged principally 
against those who had snatched from them the 
opportunity of acting with success, and the 
nearness of their situation, and the smallness 
of the party, would have led them to seek for 
vengeance there: but they could resolve o||'. 
nothing ; at one time it was intended to sur- 
round the hill on all sides with troops, and thus 
cut off Decius from the consul ; at another, to 
leave open a passage, and then to fall on him, 
when he should have descended into the de- 
file; night however came upon them, before 
they had determined which measure to pursue. 
Decius, at first entertained hopes that he might 
engage them advantageously, as they should 
advance against the steep ; and was afterwards 
surprised that they did not proceed to attack 
him, or, if they were deterred by the difficulty 
of the ground, that they did not surround him 
with works. At length, calling the centurions 
to him, he said, ‘‘ What a want of military skill, 
and what indolence do they not discover? 
How did such men as these gain a victory over 
the Sidicinians and Campanians? See how 
their battalions move to and fro, sometimes 
collected into one spot, sometimes drawn out 
for a march ; not a man doing any thing, al- 
though, by this time, they might have surrounded 
us with a rampart. As this is the case, we 
should too much resemble them, if we remained 
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here Jonger than is cxpedi^it. Come on, then ; 
follow me, that, while there is yet some little 
day-light remaining, we may discover in what 
places they post their guards, and if there is a 
passage for us left open.’* Of all these matters 
he took an accurate view, clad in a soldier’s 
vest ; the centurions, whom he took with him, 
being also in the dress of common soldiers, lest 
the enemy should talce notice of the commander 
going the round. 

XXXV. Having placed watch-guards in 
proper places, he commanded notice to be 
issued, by ticket, ^ to all ^ the rest, that, on 
the signal being given, by the cornet sound-, 
iiig the second watch, they should come to 
him silently in arms. When they had as- 
sembled there, according to their orders, he 
addressed them thus ; “ Soldiers, silence is 
necessary, ye must therefore listen to me, with- 
out testifying your approbation in the usual 
manner. When I shall have fully explained my 
gentoonts to you, then such of you, as agree 
in opMon v^sitli me, will pass over, with- 
out noise to the right ; on which ever side the 
majority shall be, that judgment shall be followed. 
Now hear what I have to propose. The enemy 
have surrounded you ; but not in consequence of 
your taking refuge here in cowardice. By val- 
our ye seized this spot ; by valour ye must make 
your way from it. By coming hithe^ ye have 
saved a most valuable array tO" the l^man 
people j by forcing your passage h^nc^, save 
yourselves. It becomes your character that, 
though few in number, ye afford succoUr to 
multitudes, while ye yourselves need no aid. 
The enemy whom ye have to deal with, is the 
same who, yesterday, stupidly.neglected to make 
use of the opportunity, which fortune had put 
in their hands, of cutting off our whole army ; 
who never saw this bill hanging with such ad- 
vantage over their heads, until they found us in 
possession of it ; and who, with all the thou- 
sands of which their forees consist, neither pre- 
vented the ascent of such a small party as ours, 
nor, when we became masters of tbe place, sur- 
rounded us with entrenchments, though there 
was so much of the day remaining. Those 


1 common method of communicating the watch- 
word, and snch orders as required expedition, was, to 
write them on a small tablet or ticket, tessera, which 
the tribunes sent to the first centurion, by whom it was 
sent on to the - next j and thus it passed to all the cen- 
turions in order, until it came to the last, who returned 
it to the tribune. 


whom ye buffed in such a manner, while they 
were awake, it is your business to elude, when 
they are buried in sleep. Nay, there is a neces- 
sity for it: for in such a situation are our 
affairs, that my part is rather to point out what 
necessity enforces, than to offer you counsel. 
For whether ye are to stay, or to remove from 
this place, admits not of deliberation. Fortune 
has left tis nothing here, besides our arms and 
courage to make use of them *, and consequently, 
we mus^/perisb through hunger and. if 

we fear the sword of the enemy, beyond what 
becomes men and Komans, There is, there- 
fore, but one way to safety j and that is, to 
sally forth. This we must do either by day, or 
by night. But there is another consideration, 
that cuts off all hesitation ; which is, that if we 
wait for the light, we can have no hope that 
the enemy, who, at present, encompass the hill 
on all sides, as ye see, with their bodies exposed 
at disadvantage, will not hem us in with a con- 
tinued lampart and trench. If night then be 
favourable to a sally, as it appears to be, this 
certainly is the fittest hour of it. Ve assem- 
bled here on the signal of the second watch ; a 
time in which your foes are sunk in the pro- 
foundest sleep. Ye will pass among them, 
either in silence, entirely escaping their notice, 
or ready, if they should perceive you, to terrify 
them with a sudden shout. Only follow me, 
whom ye have hitherto followed. The same 
fortnipe, which conducted us hither, will conduct 
home. And now, such of you as are of 
opinion, that this is a salutaiy plan, come over 
with me, to the right.’’ 

XXXVI. Every man of them went over, 
and followed Deciiis, who bent his way through 
the spaces which lay open between the guards. 
They had now passed the middle of the camp, 
when a soldier, striding over the bodies of the 
watchmen, who lay asleep on the ground, by 
strikingpne of their shields, occasioned a noise j 
on which the watchman being roused, stirred 
the next to him, and each, as he awoke, called 
up the rest, ignorant whether these were friends 
or foes, whether the party had sallied jfrora the 
hill, or the consul had taken their camp. Pe- 
cius, finding that he was discovered, ordered his 
inen to raise a shout, and thus disheartened them 
with affright before they had shaken off the 
heaviness of sleep, perplexing them to such a 
degree, that they were incapable of taking arms 
briskly, so as to make head against, or to harass 
Mm in pursuit. During this constematiojiand 
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confusion of the Samnites,tlie party of Romans, 
killing such of the guards as fell in their way, 
made good their passage to the camp of the 
consul. There was a considerable; part of the 
night yet to come, and they now seemed to be 
in safety, when Becius said to them, ‘‘ Roman 
soldiers, I honour your bravery ; ages to come 
shall extol both your enterprise and your return. 
But, in order that others may be gratified with 
a view of such eminent merit, light is requisite : 
nor is it g.ttingj.that you be concealed under 
darkness and silence, while returning into the 
camp with such distinguished glory. Here let 
us wait in quiet for the day.’* His words were 
obeyed j and, as soon as morning appeared, a 
messenger being sent forward into the camp, 
to the consul, the troops there %ere -roused, from 
sleep to excessive joy ; and the :)^jews being con- 
veyed round by ticket, that those men were 
returning, in safety, who had exposed themselves 
to such imminent danger for the preservation 
of them all, they poured out in a body eagerly 
to meet them j praised them, congratulated 

them, called them each, and all together, their 
preservers ; gave thanks and praises to the 
gods, and almost worshipped Decius. Thus 
did the tribune enjoy a kind of triumph in the 
camp, as he marched through the middle of it, 
with his party in arms, all men fixing their eyes 
on, and honouring him, in the same manner as 
the consul. "When they arrived at the general’s 
tent, the consul summoned an assembly by 
sound of trumpet; but which (after having 
begun to expatiate on the merits of Decius) he 
adjourned, on the interposition of Becius him- 
self ; who recommended, that every other busi- 
ness should be postponed, while it was in their 
power to improve the occasion which presented 
itself. He then advised the consul to attack 
the enemy while they were under consternation, 
and scattered round the hill in detached parties : 
adding, that he even believed that numbers who 
had been sent out in pursuit of him, were strag- 
gling through the" forest. The legions were 
accordingly ordered to take arms, and marching 
out of camp, the forest being now , better 
known by means of scouts, were led towards 
the enemy through a more open tract. By 
sudden and unexpected attacks, the soldiers of 
the Samnites being dispersed up and down, and 
most of them unarmed, as was supposed, they 
first drove them in a panic into the camp, and 

then, after heating off the guards, took the camp 
itself. The shout spread quite round the hill, 
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and put all the parties to fiignt from their se- 
veral posts. Thus a great part of them yielded 
the victory to an enemy whom they did not see. 
Those, whose fears had driven them within the 
ramparts, amounting to thirty thousand, w-ere 
all put to the sword. The camp was plun- 
dered. 

XXXVII. The business being thus con- 
cluded, the consul again called an assembly, 
and pronounced a panegyric on Becius ; repre- 
senting his actions, not merely as he had begun 
to recite them, hut as consummated since, by a 
new display of merit ; and, besides other mili- 
tary gifts, presented him with a golden crown, 
and an hundi*ed oxen, one of them white, of 
extraordinary beauty, richly oniamented, and 
having gilded horns. To the soldiers, who had 
been on the party with him, he assigned a double 
portion of com for ever, with an ox and two vests 
to each. Beside the consul’s donations, the 
legions set on Becius’s head a crown of ^ass, 
denoting deliverance from a blockade, accom- 
panying the present with a military shout of 
approbation. Another crown, expressive of 
the same compliment, was put on his head 
by his o\vn party. Decorated with these 
honourable emblems, he sacrificed the beauti- 
ful white ox to Mars, and bestowed the hxm- 
dred others on the soldiers, who had accom- 
panied him in the expedition. To the same 
soldiers the legions made a contribution, each 
man of a pound of corn, and a pint of wine ; 
all this was performed with an extraordinary 
degree of cordiality, accompanied with the mi- 
litaij shout, a token of universal approbation. 
The third battle -was fought near Suessula, 
where the army of the Samnites, which had 
been routed by Marcus Valerius, being joined 
by dl the able young men of them nation, 
whom they called from home, determined to 
try their fortune in a final contest. From 
Suessula hasty messengers came to Capua, and 
horsemen from thence at full speed to the con- 
sul Valerius, to beg for succour. The troops 
were quickly put in motion, and, leaving a 
strong guard with the baggage in the camp, 
proceeded on their march with rapidity. They 
chose for their camp a very narrow spot, at a 
small distance from the enemy, as they ^^vre not 
attended by a crowd of servants, and having no 
other battle than horses. The Samnites,. 
without delay, drew xip in order of battle ; and 
when they found that no army w^as sent to 
meet them, advanced, in readiness for action^ to 
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tlie Roman camp. When they saw the sol- ’ 
diers on the rampart, and when the scouts ' 
brought accounts from every quarter into how | 
naiTow a compass the camp was contracted, 
they thence inferred that the number of the 
enemy was but sintdl. The whole army began 
to exclaim, that they ought to fill up the 
trenches, tear down the rampart, and break into 
the camp j and in that rash manner they would 
have proceeded, had not their leaders restrained 
their impetuosity. However, as their own i 
great numbers bore hard on their supplies, and ' 
as in consequence of their lying so long at 
Suessula, and of the battle being now deferred, 
they bad a prospect of being shortly in want of 
every thing, they resolved, that while the enemy 
remained shut up, and in appearance through 
fear, their troops should be led out into the 
country to forage. They had supposed, too, 
that the Romans, having marched in haste, 
could have brought no more corn with them 
than they were able to carry on their shoulders, 
aldng with their arms, so that they would, in a 
little time, be reduced to actual distress. When 
the consul observed, that the enemy were dis- 
persed over the country, and that the guards 
which they had left were not numerous, after 
exhorting his soldiers in few words, he led 
them to an attack of their camp, and having 
taken it, (a greater number being slain in their 
tents than at the gates, or on the rampart,) he 
ordered the standards taken from them to be 
collected together. Then, leaving two legions 
to guard them, with strict injunctions to abstain 
from plundering until he should return, he set 
out with his troops in regular order ; and send- 
ing on the cavalry before him, to drive the 
scattered Samnites together, as if with hunting 
toils, made great slaughter ^.of them : for in 
their fright, they could neither fix on any sig- 
nal to collect their troops in a body, nor re- 
solve whether they should repair to the camp, 
or fiy to a greater distance. Such was their 
consternation, and such the precipitancy of 
their flight, that there were brought to the con- 
sul not less than forty thousand shields, though 
there was nothing like that number of slain ; 
and of military standards, including those 
which had been taken within their ranks, 
one hundred and seventy. He then return- 
ed to the enemy’s camp, the entire spoil af, 
which he gave to the soldiers. 

XXXVIII. The event of this engage-, 
ment obliged the Falisciaiis, who were under 


the terms of a truce, to petition the senate for 
a treaty of alliance ; and induced the Latines, 
who had their armies already prepared, to turn 
their operations, from the Romans, against the 
Relignians. Nor was the fame of these suc- 
cesses confined witlfin the limits of Italy : the 
Carthaginians also sent ambassadors to Rome 
with congratulations, and with a present of a 
golden crown, weighing twenty-five pounds, to 
be placed in Jupiter’s shrine in the capitoL 
Both the consuls triumphed over the Sam- 
nites, while Decius followed them, highly dis- 
ring*uished by praises and presents ; and, in 
the rough jests of the soldiers, the name of the 
! tribune was heard as frequently as those of the 
commanders. The embassies of the Cam- 
panians and Suessans were then heard; and, 
in compliance with their petitions, a body of 
troops was sent tliitber into winter-quarters, to 
protect them against the incursions of the 
Samnites. Capua, even at that time, destruc- 
tive of military discipline through the allure- 
ments of every kind of pleasures, so debauched 
I the minds of the soldiers, as to alienate their 
' affections from their country ; and schemes 
were formed, in their winter-quarters, to take 
I Captia from the Campanians by the same 
' wicked means by which they themselves had 
' taken it from its ancient possessors. "Nor.was 
there any injustice,” they said, ** in turning their 
own example on themselves ; for why should 
the Campanians, who were unable to defend 
eithelr. tbeir persons or tbeir property, enjoy 
the most fertile lands in Italy, , and a city pro- 
' ifprtioned to tbe goodness of those lands, rather 
than the victorious army, who, at the expense 
of their sweat and blood, had driven the Sam- 
nites out of it ? Was it reasonable that these 
should have the full enjoyment of such a fruit- 
ful and delicious country, while they, after being 
spent with the fatigues of war, must toil in the 
unwholesome and parched soil round their own 
city, or, within the city, endure the oppressive 
grievance of interest-money daily increasing 
These schemes were agitated in secret cabals, 
and as yet communicated only to a few, when 
the new consul, Caius Marcius Butilus, came 
among them, the province of Campania having 
fallen to him by lot, his colleague Quintus Ser- 
vilius being left in tbe city. He was a man of 
good judgment, matured both by age and expe- 
rience, for he was then in his fourth consulship, 
and had served the offices of dictator and cen- 
sor. i Y. R. 413. B. C. 339.] When, therelbre. 
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lie was informed by the tribunes of all tbe eir- tioned- Their body soon grew strong in niim* 
cumstances, of the affair, he concluded, that the bers, nor w^as any thing now wanting of the form 
best method ofproceeding would be, to frustrate of a regular army, except a leader. Without 
the violent designs of the soldiery, by prolong- order, however, and plundering the country in 
ing the period during which they might hope to their way, they came into the Alban territory, 
be able to execute their design whenever they and, under the hill of Alba Longa, enclosed 
pleased ; and accordingly, he caused a report to their camp with a rampart ^ where, when the 
be spread, that the troops were to have their work was iinished, they spent the remainder of 
winter quarters, for the next year, in the towns the day in discussing different opinions respect- 
they then occupied : for they had been cantoned ii^g the choice of a commander, having no great 
in different places of Campania, and the plot confidence in the abilities of any who were pre- 
had spread from Capua through the whole army. sent. And on 'whom,” they said, could they 
Their eagerness in pursuit of their design be-? prevail to come out from Home on their invita- 
ing, by these means, relaxed, the mutiny was tion ? What man was there, among the patri- 
eomposed for the present. cians or plebeians, who would, with his eyes 

XXXIX. The consul,^ on leading out his open, expose himself to such imminent danger ^ 
troops to the summer campaign, resolved, while or, to whom could the cause of the army, driven 
he forind the Samnites quiet, to purge the army to madness by ill treatment, be properly con- 
by dismissing the turbulent men ; some he dis- fided ? Next day, while they were eraxfioyed 
charged, under the pretence of their having in deliberating on the same subject, some of the 
served out their regular time ; others, as being rambling marauders brought intelligence, that 
enfeebled by age, or otherwise deluHtated ; se- Titus Quintius was cultivating his farm in the 
verai were sent away on furloughs, at first, territory of Tusculum, regai’dless of the city and 
langly ; afterwards, even several cohorts, be- of its honours. He was of patrician race, who, 
csme they bad spent the winter at a great dis- being obliged to relinquish the military profes- 
taace from home, and from their private con- sion, in which he had acquired great glory, in 
cerns : others, too, were despatched to different consequence of one of his feet being lamed by a 
places, under pretence of the busineii^''of the wound, determined to spend his life in the coun- 
army, by which means a great part of them were try, far from ambition and the contentions of the 
removed out of the way. All these the other forum. As soon as his name was heard, they im- 
consul, and the prietor, detained under various mediately recognized the man ; and, with wishes 
pretences, at Home. At first, the men, not of success to the measure, ordered him to be sent 
suspecting the artifice practised on them, were for. But as there w^as little room to hope that he 
not displeased at the thought of revisiting their would voluntarily appear in the cause, it was 
homes. But when they perceived, that none resolved that both menaces and force should be 
returned to their standards, and that, moreover, employed. Accordingly those who w^ere sent 
hardly any were dismissed except those w'ho had for the purpose, entering his house in the dead 
wintered in Campania j and, of these, the fo- of night, while he lay composed in sleep, and de- 
menters of the mutiny in particular ; they at nouncing, as the only alternative, either honour 
first began to wmnder, and afterwards to fear, and command, or, when he made opposition, 
what seemed beyond a doubt, that their designs death, they brought him by force to their camp, 
had been divulged ; and that they would have Immediately on his arrivd, he was saluted 
to undergo trials, discoveries, secret pxmish- General, and while he was terrified at this unac- 
ments of individuals, and the cruel and unre- countable and sudden transaction, they brought 
strained tyranny of the consuls and senate, to him the ensigns of the office, and insisted on 
These were the subjects of secret conferences his leading them to the city. Then, with haste 
among the troops in the camp, when they ob- dictated by their own unruliness, taking up 
served, that those who were the sinews of the the standards, they came in hostile array to the 
jonspiracy had been sent away through the art eighth stone on the road, which is now the Ap- 
the consul. One cqhort, coming near Anxur, pian, and would have proceeded directly to the 
seated them.selves at Lautulm, in a narrow city, had they not been told that an army was 
voody pass, between the sea and the mountains, coming to meet them ; Marcus Valerius Cor- 
n order to intercept those who were daily dis- vus being nominated dictator, and Lucius .^mi- 
nissed imder various pretexts, as has been men- Hus Mamercmu.s master of the horse. 
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XL. As soon as too army sent to oppose 
them came in sight, and they distinguished the 
well-known arms and standards, their regard for 
their country instantly reviving, softened the 
resentment of every breast. They were not yet 
hardy enough to shed the blood of their coun- 
trymen ; they had never yet known any but 
foreign wars; and secession from their fel- 
low-citizens was deemed the utmost effort of 
rage. Now, therefore, the leaders, and even 
the soldiers on both sides, expressed a desire 
that there should be a meeting held for a nego- 
tiation. Accordingly, on one side, Quintius, 
who would not have borne arms, even in favour 
of his country, but with extreme reluctance, and 
of course with much greater against it ; and on 
the other, Corvus, who entertained the warmest 
affection for every one of his countrymen, par- 
ticularly the soldiery, and above all others, those 
who had served under his own banner, advanced 
to a conference. The instant the latter ap- 
peared, the same respectful deference was paid 
to him by his adversaries, which his own men 
manifested by their silence : he then addressed 
them in this manner ; ‘‘ Soldiers, at my depar- 
ture from the city, I made it my earnest prayer 
to the immortal gods, whom ye, the public, and 
myself adore, and humbly implored them of 
their goodness, to grant me not a victory over 
you, but the happiness of restoring concord. 
The time past has afforded, and doubtless the 
future will afford, occasions enough for the ac- 
quisition of military gloiy. At the present, 
peace should be the object of our wishes. The 
request which I urged to the immortal gods, 
whilst I offered up my vows, it is in your power 
to fulfil for me, if you will allow yourselves to 
recollect tliat your camp stands not in Samnium, 
nor in the territory of the Volsciaris, but on 
R,oman ground ; that those hills, w^hich ye 
see, are your native soil ; that this army is com- 
posed of your countrymen ; that I am your own 
consul, under whose conduct and auspices ye 
last year twice defeated the legions of the Sam- 
nites, and twice took their camp by storm. 
Soldiers, I am Marcus Valerius Corvus, whose 
nobility of birth ye have ever felt to be produc- 
tive of benefits to you, not of ill-treatment* 

I have been the adviser of no severe law 
against your interest, of no cruel decree of the 
senate ; in every post of command w’-hich I 
have held, more strict towards myself than you. 
Yet, if any man might presume 4ipon birth, 
upon personal merit, upon high dignity, and 


upon public honours, X might: for I am de- 
scended from ancestors so distinguished, and I 
have besides given such proof of ray own 
qualifications, that I attained the honour of the 
consulship when only twenty-three years old : 
I might then assume a degree of pride not only 
towards the commons but towards the patricians. 
But in what instance didye ever hear.that I either 
acted or spoke with greater harshness, when 
consul, than when only a tribune ? The same 
has been the constant tenour of my administra- 
tion, in two successive consulships ; the same 
shall it be, in this uncontrollable office of dic- 
tator. So that I shall be found not more gentle 
to these my own soldiers, and the soldiers of my 
country, than to you (it shocks me so to call 
you) its enemies. Ye shall therefore draw the 
sword against me, before I unsheath it against 
you ; on your side, if a battle must take place, 
the signal shall he sounded ; from your side the 
shouts and onset shall begin. You must de- 
termine, then, to do what neither your grand- 
fathers nor fathers could ; neither those who 
seceded to the sacred mount, nor yet those who 
afterwards took post on the Aventine, Wait 
until your wives and mothers come out from 
the city with dishevelled hair, as formerly to 
Goriollti^us. At that time the legions of the 
Voiscians, because they had a Roman for their 
leader, ceased from hostilities; And will not 
ye, an army of Romans, de^t from this un- 
natuiul war ? Titus Quintius, under whatever 
circumstances you stand on that side, whether 
voluntarily, or through compulsion, if , the 
business must be decided by arms, do you 
then retire to the rear. It will be more 
honourable for you to turn your back and fiy, 
than to fight against your country. You will 
at present stand with propriety and honour 
among the foremost for the promoting of peace- 
ful measures, and may you be a salutary agent 
in this conference. Let your demands and your 
offers be reasonable ; although, indeed, it were 
better to admit even unreasonable terms, than 
engage in an unnatural combat with each 
other.” 

Xlil. Titus Quintius then turning to his 
party, his eyes full of tears, said, ‘‘ In me 
too, soldiers, if I am of any use, ye have a 
better leader to peace than to war. Por he 
who has spoken what ye have just now heard, 
is not a Volscian nor a Samnite, but a Roman ,* 
he, soldiers, is your own consul, your own 
general 5 the influence of whose auspices ye 
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have already experienced operating in ■ your 
favour. Wish not, then, to try its effects 
against you. The senate could have employed 
other commanders, who would fight against you 
with animosity ; but they chose the one who 
would be most ten^r of you, who were his 
own soldiers, and in whom, as your own gene- 
ral, ye could most thoroughly confide. Even 
those w^ho have conquest in their power wish 
for peace; what, then, ought to be our wish? 
Why do we not, renouncing both anger and 
hope, those fallacious guides, resign ourselves 
and all our interests to his well-known honour 
All declaring their approbation by a shout, 
Titus Quintius advanced before the standai’ds 
and said, that the soldiers would be governed 
by the dictator he besought them to under- 
take the cause of those his unfortunate coun- 
trymen, and support it, under his patronage, 
with the same honour which had ever mm'ked 
his administration of the public affairs. That 
with regard to his own particular case, he sti- 
pulated no terms, he wished not to found a 
hope on aught but innocence. But provision 
should be made for the safety of the soldiers, 
as had been formerly practised by the senate, 
once, in the case of the commons, and a 
second time in that of the legions, so that no 
one should suffer for the secession.” The 
dictator, highly commending Quintius, and 
desiring the others to hope for the best, rode 
back with speed to the city, and, with the ap- 
probation of the senate, proposed to the people 
assembled in the Peteline grove, that none of 
the soldiers should be punished on account of 
the secession ; and even made it his request to 
them, which he hoped they would approve, 
that no person, either in jest or earnest, should 
upbraid any of them with that proceeding, A 
military law was also passed, sanctioned with 
a devoting clause, that the name of any soldier, 
once enrolled, should not be erased without 
his own consent ; and it was included in the 
law, that no person who had been a tribune of 
the soldiers should afterwards be a centurion. 
This demand of the conspirators was pointed 
against Publius Salonius, who had long been 
alternately tribune of the soldiers, and first 
centurion, which they now call PrimipUu The 
soldiers were incensed against him, because he 
had always opposed their licentious proceedings, 
and, to avoid being concerided therein, hadjfled 
from Lautulce, This was the onl^ prbiiosal 
with which the senate refused to comply j ' on 


which Salonius, earnestly intreating, the con- 
script fathers not to pay greater regard to his 
promotion than to the public concord, pre- 
vailed on them to let that also pass. There 
was another requisition, equally unreasonable, 
that a deduction of one-third should he made 
from the pay of the cavalry, because they had 
opposed the conspiracy. They at that time 
received triple the pay of the foot. 

XLII. Besides these regulations, I find in 
some writers, that Lucius Genucius, plebeian 
tribune, proposed a law to the people, that no 
one should lend money at interest. Likewise, 
that, by other orders of the commons, it was 
enacted, that no person should hold the same 
public office a second time within ten years, or 
enjoy two offices in the same year ; and that it 
should he lawful to elect both the consuls from 
among the plebeians. If all these concessions 
were really made, it is evident that the revolt- 
ers possessed no small degree of strength. 

! According to the accounts of other historians, 

' Valerius was not nominated dictator, but the 
whole business was managed by the consuls ; 

[ nor was it before they came to Rome, but in 
the city itself, that the conspirators became so 
i desperate as to have recourse to arms. That 
I the attack by night was not at the country-seat 
' of Titus Quintius, but at the house of Caius 
Manlius, on whom they laid violent hands, and 
made him their leader ; then, marching out as 
far as the fourth stone, they took possession of 
a strong post ; also, that no mention of a recon- 
ciliation was first made by the commanders, 
but that after the troops had marched out to 
battle, mutual salutations suddenly took place ; 
and that the soldiers mixing together, began to 
shake hands, and embrace each other with 
tears ; and that the consuls, finding the minds 
of the soldiers averse from fighting, were ob- 
liged to make the proposition to the senate, of 
admitting the revolters to terms. So that in 
no circumstance do the ancient writers of the 
history agree, except in relating that there was 
a mutiny, and that it was composed. The 
report of this sedition, and the heavy ivar, un- 
dertaken at the same time against the Sain- 
nites, induced several nations to forsake the 
alliance of the Romans ; and besides the 
Latiries, who were known, for a long time 
past, to be in a disposition to break the treaty, 
the Privernians also, by a sudden incursion, 
ravaged Norba and Setia, colofdes of the Ro- 
mans, which lay in their neighbourhood. 
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"ilie ratines, in conjunction with the CjimpanUins, revolt : send ambassadors to Rome, to propose, as tlu; condition 
of peace, that one of the consuls shall in future be chosen from among them. Their requisition rejected with 
disdain. 1 itus Manlius, the consul, puts his own son to death, for fighting, although successfully, contrary t« 
orders. Decius, the other consul, devotes himself for the array. The Latinos surrender, Manlius returning to 
the city, none of the young men go out to meet him. Minutia, a vestal, condemned for incest. Several matrons 
convicted of poisoning. Laws then first made against that crime. The Ausonians, Privernians, and Palsepoli- 
tans subdued. Quintus Publilius the first instance of a person continuing in command, after the expiration of 
his office, and of a triumph decreed to any person not a consul. Law against confinement for debt. Quintus 
Fahius, master of the horse, fights the Samnites, with success, contrary to the orders of Lucius Papirius, dicta- 
tor ; and, with difficulty, obtains pardon, through the intercession of the people. Successful expedition against 
the Samnites. 


L [Y. B. IH. B, C. 338.] The new consuls 
were now in office, Cains Plautius a second 
time, and Lucius iEmilius Mamercinus, when 
messengers from Setia and Norha brought in- 
formation to Rome of the revolt of the Pri- 
vemians, with complaints of the damages sus- 
tained by those colonies. Nevi^ also arrived 
that an army of Volscians, headed by the peo- 
ple of Antiura, had taken post at Satrieun^. 
Both these wars fell by lot to Plautius, wbo, 
marching first to Privemum, came to an im- 
mediate engagement. The enemy, after a 
slight resistance, were entirely defeated, and 
their town taken, but this was restored to the 
inhabitants, being first secured by a strong gar- 
rison, while two- thirds of theiiTands were taken 
from them. From thence the victorious army 
was led to Satricum against the Antians ; there 
a furious battle was fought, with a great effu- 
sion of blood on both sides. A storm separat- 
ed the combatants, while there was no evident 
advantage on either part ; the Romans, how- 
ever, nowise disheartened by the fatigue of an 
engagement so indecisive, prepaid for battle 
against the next day. But the Volscians, 
when they had reckoned up their loss, found 
not in themselves the same degree of resolution 
for making a second trial, arid marched off in 
I. 


the night to Antium, with all the hurry of a 
defeat, leaving behind their wounded, and part 
of their baggage. A v^t quantity of arms 
was found, both in the field and in the camp ; 
these the consul declared an offering to Mother 
Lua, V and, entering the enemy’s country, laid 
it all waste as far as the sea-coast. " The other 
consul, ..IEmilius, on marching into the Sahelian 
territory, found neither a camp of the Sam- 
nites, nor legions to oppose him ; but, while 
he was wasting their country with fire and 
sword, ambassadors came to him, suing for 
peace. He referred them to the senate ; where, 
when they were admitted to an audience, lay- 
ing aside their fierceness of spirit, they re- 
quested of the Romans that peace might be 
restored between the two nations, and that they 
might be at liberty to carry on war against the 
Sidicinians : these requests, they alleged, they 
were the better entitled to make, as they had 
united in friendship with the Roman peo- 
ple, at a time when their own affairs were 
in a flourishing state, not in a season of dis- 
tress, as the Campanians had done ; and be- 
cause those against whom they wished to take 
amis were the Sidicinians, who had ever been 


1 Otberwiae called Ops, Rhea, and Terra, tlie earth. 
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enemies to tliem, and never friends to tlie Ro- 
mans ; who had neither, as the Samnites, sought 
their fneridsMp in time of peace ; nor, as the 
Campanians, their assistance in war ; nor were 
connected with them in any way, either of al- 
liance or subjection.” 

IL The praetor Tiberius ^milius, having 
required the opinion of the senate respecting 
the demands of the Samnites, and the senate 
having voted a renewal of the treaty with them, 
gave them this answer, that, as the Romans 
had given no cause to hinder the uninterrupted 
continuance of their friendship, so neither did 
they now object to its being revived ; since the 
Samnites showed an unwillingness to persevere 
in a war, which they had brought on themselves 
tlirough their own fault. That, as #.to what 
regarded the Sidicinians, they did iuot interfere 
vrith the liberty of the Samnite nation to de . 
term^e for themselves with respect tq; peace 
and war,” The treaty being concluded, and 
the ambassadors returning home, the Roman 
army was immediately withdrawn from thence, 
after receiving a year’s pay for the soldiers, and 
com for three,%onths ; which were the condi- 
tions stipvdated by the consul, on Ms granting 
them a truce until the ambassadors should re- 
turn. The Samnites marched against the Si- 
diciiiians, with the same troops which they had 
employed in the Roman war, sanguine in their j 
expectation of getting immediate possession of 
the enemy’s capital. On this the Sidicinians 
pi'oposed, first to the Romans, to put them- 
selves under their dominion ; but the senate re- 
jected the proposal, as made too late, and forc- 
ed from them merely by extreme necessity; 
then the same offer was made to and accepted 
by the Latines, who were ready to commence 
hostilities on their own account. Nor did even 
the Campanians refrain from taking a part in 
this quarrel, much stronger impressions being 
left on their minds by the ill-treatment received 
from the Samnites, than by the kindness of the 
Romans. Out of such a number of nations, 
one vast army was composed, under the direc- 
tion of the Latines, which, entering the terri- 
tories of the Samnites, did much greater da- 
mage by depredations than by fighting. But 
although the Latines had the better in the field, 
yet they were well pleased to retire out of the 
enemy’s country, to avoid the necessity of Jx>o fre- 
quent engagements. This respite afforded time 
to the Samnites to send ambassadors to Rome, 
who, having ’.obtained an audience of the'senate, 


made heavy complaints, that, though now their 
confederates, they suffered the same calamities 
wMch they had felt when their enemies ; and, 
with the humblest entreaties, requested, that 
the Romans would think it enough to have 
deprived the Samnites of conquest over their 
enemies, the Campanians and Sidicinians ; and 
that they would not, besides, suffer them to be 
conquered by such a union of dastardly nations. 
That they would, by their sovereign authority, 
oblige the Latines and Campanians, if those 
people were really under the dominion of the 
Romans, to forbear from entering the territory 
of the Samnites, and if they refused obedience?, 
compel them to it by arms.” To this the Ro- 
mans gave an indeterminate answer, because it 
would have been mortifying to acknowledge 
that the Latines were not under their power, 
and they feared, lest, by charging them with 
misbehaviour they might attempt to free them- 
selves from all subjection : but considered the 
case of the Campanians as very different, they 
having come under their protection, not by 
treaty, but by surrender. They answered, 
therefore, that “the Campanians, whether will- 
ing or not, should be quiet j but, in the treaty 
\rith the Latines, there was no article whicli 
prohibited their waging war against whom they 
chose.” 

III. This answer, as it sent a-way the Sam- 
nites in doubt what opinion to form with re- 
spect to the conduct which the Romans intend- 
ed to pursue, entirely subverted the allegiance 
of the Campanians by the menaces held out to 
them ; it also increased the presumption of the 
Latines, as the senate seemed now not dispos- 
ed, in any respect, to control them. These 
last, therefore, under the pretext of preparing 
for war against the Samnites, held frequent 
meetings, in wMch their cMefs, concerting mat- 
ters among themselves, secretly fomented the 
design of a war with Rome. The Campanians 
too gave their support to this wmr, though 
against their preservers. But, notwithstanding 
that they took all possible pains to keep their 
proceedings from being generally known, and 
though they wished to get rid of the Volscian ;• 
enemy then at their back, before the Romans 
should be alarmed ; yet by means of persons con- : 
nected with the latter in hospitality and other pri- i 
vate ties, intelligence of the conspiracy was con. 
veyed to Rome. There, the consuls being com*. 1 
manded to abdicate their office, in order that the 
new ones might be the sooner elected, and have * 
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the more time to prepare for a war of so great 
imporfamce, it began to be considered as impro- 
per that the election should be held by persons 
not vested with full authority j consequently an 
interregnum took place, and continued under | 
two interreges, Marcus Valerius and Marcus 
Fabius. [Y. R. 4>15. R. C. 337.] The latter 
elected consuls, Titus Manlius Torquatus a 
third time, and Publius Decius Mus. It is 
agreed on all hands, that, in this year, Alexan- 
der, king of Epirus, made a descent with a fleet 
on Italy, in which expedition, had his first at- 
tempts been crowned with success, he would, 
without doubt, have carried his arms against 
the Romans. This period was also distinguish- 
ed by the exjdoits of Alexander the Great, son 
to the other’s sister, who, in another quarter of 
the globe, after showing himself invincible in 
war, was doomed by fortune to be cut off by 
si(jkiies8 in the prime of life. Now the Ro- 
mans, although they entertained not a doubt of ■ 
the revolt of their allies, and of the Latine na- 
tion, yet, as if they acted in behalf of the Sam- 
nites, not of themselves, summoned ten of the 
chiefs of the Latines to appear at Rome, and 
receive their orders. The Latines had, at that 
time, two praetors, Lucius Annius, a native of 
Setia, and Lucius Numicius, of Circei, both 
Roman colonists ; through whose means, be- 
sides Signia and Velitrse, which belonged to 
the Romans, the Volsdans also had been en- 
gaged to join in the war. It was thought pro- 
per that these two should be particularly sum- 
moned ; every one clearly perceived on what 
account they were sent for; the praetors, 
therefore, before they set oxit for Rome, called 
a general assembly, whom they informed, that 
they were called to attend the Roman senate, 
and desired their opinion with respect to the 
business which they supposed would he the 
subject of discussion, and to make known to 
them the answers which they chose should he 
given on the occasion. 

IV. After several different opinions had 
been advanced, Annius said, Although I 
myself proposed the question, of what answer , 
should be made, yet, in my judgment, the 
general interest requires that ye determine 
how we are to act, rather than how we are to 
speak. When your designs shall be clearly 
unfolded, it will be easy to adapt words to 
the subject : for if we are still capable of sub- 
mitting to slavery, under the shadow of a con- 
federacy between equals, what hax^e we more 


to do than to abandon the Sidicinians, yield 
I obedience to the commands, not only of the 
Romans, but of the Samiiites, saying in miswxr 
' to the foimer, that, whenever they intimate 
their pleasure, we are ready to lay down our 
arms ? But, on the other hand, if our minds 
are at length penetrated by an ardent desire of 
liberty ; if there be a confederacy subsisting ; 
if alliance be equality of rights ; if the 
Romans have now reason to glory in a circum- 
stance, of which they were formerly ashamed, 
our being of the same blood with them ; if they 
have, in our troops, such an army of allies, that, 
by its junction with their own, they double 
their strength ; such a one, in short, as their 
consuls, either in commencing, or concluding 
their own wars, would, very unwillingly, dis- 
unite from their party : why is there not a per- 
fect and settled equalization ? Why is it not 
permitted, that one of the consuls should he 
chosen from among the Latines ? and that they, 
who supply an equal share of strength, should 
be admitted to an equal share in the govern- 
ment? This, indeed, considered in itself, 
would not redound to our honour, in any 
extraordinary degree: as we should stiU ac- 
knowledge Rome to ,, be the metropolis of 
Latium. ; but that it may- possibly appear to 
do so, is owing to our tame resignation for 
such a length of time. But, if ye ever wished 
to acquire a participation in the government, 
the opportunity now presents itself, afforded to 
you by the bounty of the gods, and your own 
resolution. Ye have tried theij* patience, by 
reftising the supply of troops : who can doubt 
that they were incensed to the highest degree, 
when we broke through a practice of more than 
two hundred years’ continuance? Yet they 
thought proper to smother their resentment. 
We waged wai' with the Pelignians in our own 
name : those who formerly wmuld not grant us 
liberty to defend our own frontiers, interfered 
not then. They heard that we had received the 
Sidicinians into our protection ; that the Cam- 
panians had revolted from them to us ; that we 
were preparing an army to act against the 
Samnites, their confederates ; yet they stirred 
not a step from their city. What but a know- 
ledge of our strength, and of their own, made them 
thus moderate ? I am informed, from good author- 
ilyf' tto, when the Samnites made their com- 
p|ajl|ts'lbf ds, the Roman senate answered them 
as plainly evinced that they 
not insist on Latium being uh- 
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der the dominion of Rome. Urge» then, your 
claim, and assume the exercise of that right 
which they tacitly concede to you. If fear de- 
ters you from making this demand, lo 1 here I 
pledge myself that 1 will require, in the hear- 
ing, not only of the senate, and people of 
Rome, but of Jove himself, who resides in 
the Capitol, that, if they wish us to continue in 
confederacy and alliance with them, they re- 
ceive from us, one of the consuls, and half of 
the senate.” On his not only recommending 
this measure with boldness, but undertaking 
the execution of it, they unanimously, with ac- 
clamations of applause, gave him authority to 
act, and speak, in such manner, as he should 
judge conducive to the interest of the republic 
of the Ratine nation, and becoming his own 
honour, \ 

y. When the praetors arrived in Rome, they 
had audience of the senate in the capitol j and 
the consul, Titus Manlius, having, by the di- 
rection of the senate, required of them that 
they should not make war on the Samnites, the 
confederates of the Romans, — AnniuSi as if he 
were a conqueror, who had taken the capitol 
by arms, and not an ambassador, who owed his 
safety, in speaking, to the law of nations, re- 
plied thus : “ Titus Manlius, and ye, con- 
script fathers, it is full time for you to cease to 
treat us as a people subject to your commands, 
since ye see the very flourishing state, which, 
through the bounty of the gods, Latium enjoys 
at present, both with respect to numbers and 
strength; the Samnites are conquered by our] 
arms ; the Sidicinians and Campanians, and 
now the Volscians also, are united to us in al- 
liance j and even your own colonies prefer the 
government of Latium to that of Rome. Rut 
since ye do not think proper to put an end to 
your imperious exertions of arbitrary dominion, 
we, although able, by force of arms, to assert 
the independency of Latium, will yet pay so 
much regard to the connection subsisting be- 
tween us, as to oflferan association on terms of 
equality, as it has pleased the gods that the 
strength of both should be, as it is, completely 
balanced. One of the consuls must he chosen 
out of Latium, the other out of Rome ; the 
senate must consist of an equal number of each 
nation ; w'e must become one people, one re- 
public; and, in order that both may have 
the same seat of government, and the same 
name, as one side or the other must naake 
the concession, let this, to the happiness of 
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both, have the advantage of being deemed the 
mother countiy, and let us all be called Ro- 
mans.” The Romans happened to have a con- 
sul, (Titus Manlius,) of a temper as vehement 
as that of Annins, who, so far from restraining 
his anger, openly declared that if the conscript 
fathers should be so infatuated, as to receive 
laws from a man of Setia, he would come into 
the senate, with his sword in hand, and put to 
death every Latine that he should find in their 
house ; then turning to the statue of Jupiter, he 
exclaimed, “ Jupiter, hear these impious de- 
mands ; hear justice and equity. Q Jupiter, ai’e 
you as if overpowered and made captive, to be- 
hold, in your consecrated temple, a foreign con- 
sul, and a foreign senate ? Are these, Latines, 
the; treaties which the Roman king, Tullus, 
made with the Albans your forefathers, or which 
Ludus Tarquinius afterwards concluded wdth 
yourselves? Does not the fight at the lake 
Begillus recur to your thoughts? Are your 
calamities of old, and our recent kindnesses 
towards you, entirely obliterated from your 
memories?” 

VI. These words of the consul were fol- 
lowed by expressions of indignation from the 
senators ; and it is related, that in reply to the 
frequent addresses to the gods, whom the con- 
suls often invoked as witnesses to the treaties, 
Annius was heard to express contempt of the 
divinity of the Roman Jupiter. However, ' 
being inflamed with wrath, and quitting the 
porch of the temple with hasty steps, he fell 
down the stairs, and was dashed against a stone 
at the bottom with such violence, that he re- 
I ceived a contusion on his head, which deprived 
him of sense. As all authors do not concur in 
mentioning his death to have ensued, I, for my - 
' part, must leave that circumstance in doubt ; as 
I shall another, of a violent storm, with dread- 
ful noise in the air, happening while appeals 
were made to the gods, concerning the infrac- 
tion of the treaties. For, as these accounts 
may possibly be founded in fact, so may they 
likewise have been invented, to express, in a 
lively manner, an immediate denunciation of 
the wrath of the gods. Torquatus, being 
sent by the senate to dismiss the ambas- i 
sadors, on seeing Annius stretched on the | 
ground, exclaimed, in a voice so loud as to be ; 
heard both by the senators and the people, yj 
Ye gods, proceed in so just a war, in which i 
your own rights are concerned ; there is a 
deity in heaven ; thou dost exist, great Jupi- 
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tor; not without reason have we consecrated 
yoti, in this mansion, as the father of gods and 
men. Why do ye hesitate, Homans, and ye, 
conscript fathers, to take up arms, when the 
gods thus load the way ? Thus will I throw 
down, in the dust, the legions of the Latines, 
as ye see their ambassador prostrated.” These 
^v'ords of the consul were received by the mul- 
titude with applause, and excited such a flame 
in their breasts, that the ambassadors, at their 
dopavture, owed their safety rather to the care 
of the magistrates, who escorted them, by the 
c'cnRuI’s order, than to the people’s regard to 
the laws of nations. The senate concurred in^ 
voting for the war ; and the consuls, after rais- 
ing two armies, marched through the territo- 
ries of the Marsians and Pelignians ; and, hav- 
ing formed a junction with the army of the 
Samnites, pitched their camp in the neighbour- 
hood of Capua, where the Latines and their 
allies had already collected their forces. Here, 
as it is related, there appeared to both the con- 
suls, in their sleep, the same figure of a man, 
of a form larger, and more majestic, than the 
human, who said to them, that “ of the one 
party a general, of the other the army, were 
due as victims to the infernal gods, and to 
mother earth ; and that on whichever side a 
general should devote the legions of his enemy, 
and himself, together with them, to that party 
and nation the victory would fall.” The con- 
suls having communicated to each other these 
visions of the night, determined, that victims 
should be slain to avert the wrath of the* gods j 
and also, that if the portents, appearing in their 
entrails, concurred with what they had seen in ' 
their sleep, one or other of the consuls should 
fullil the will of the fates. Finding the an- 
swers of the auspices to agree with the awful 
impressions already made on their minds in pri- 
vate, they then called together the lieutenant- 
generals and tribunes ; mid having made known 
to them all the decrees of the gods, settled be- 
tween themselves, that, lest the voluntarydeath 
of a consul might dishearten the troops in the 
field, on whichever side the Homan army should 
begin to give ground, the consul commanding 
there, should devote himself for the Roman peo- 
ple, and for his country. In this consultation, 
it was also mentioned, that if ever strictness in 
command had been enforced in any war, it was 
then, particularly, requisite that military disci- 
pline should be brought back to the ancient 
model Their attention was the more strongly ■ 


' directed to this point, by the consideration, that 
the enemies, with whom they had to deal, were 
the Latines ; people who used the same lan- 
guage, and who had the same manners, the 
same kind of arms, and, what was more than 
all, the same military institutions as themselves ; 
who had been intermixed with them in the same 
armies, after in the same companies, soldiers 
with soldiers, centurions with centurions, tri- 
bunes with tribunes, as comrades and colleagues. 
Lest, in consequence of this, the soldiers might 
be betrayed into any mistake, the consuls issued 
orders, that no person should fight with any of 
I the enemy, except in his post 

VII. It happened that, among the other 
commanders of the troops of horsemen which 
were despatched to every quarter to procure in., 
telligence, Titus Manlius, the consul’s son, 
came, with his troop, to the back of the ene- 
my’s camp, so near as to be scarcely distant a 
dart’s throw from the ne.xt post, where some 
horsemen of Tusculum were stationed, under 
the command of Geminius Metrius, a man 
highly distinguished amongst bis countrymen, 
both by his birth and conduct. On observing 
the Homan horsemen, and the consul’s son, 
remarkable above the rest, marching at their 
head, (for they were all known to each otlier, 
particularly men of any note,) he called out, 

“ Romans, do ye intend, with one troop, to 
wage war against the Latines and their allies ? 
What employment will the two consuls and 
their ai'mies have in the meantime?” Manlius 
answered, They will come in due season, and 
with them will come one whose poorer and 
Sti-ength is superior to either, Jupiter himself, 
the witness of those treaties which ye have 
violated. If, at the lake of Regilliis, we gave 
you fighting until ye were weary, I will answer 
for it, that we shall, in this place also, give 
you such entertainment, that, for the future, 
it will not be extremely agreeable to you 
to face us in the field.” To this, Gemini- 
iis, advancing a little from his men, replied, 
Do you choose, then, until that day aiTives, 
when, with such great labour ye move your ar- 
mies, to enter the lists yourself with me, 
that from the event of a combat between us 
two, it may immediately be seen how much a 
Latine horseman surpasses a Roman ?” Either 
anger or shame of declining the contest, or 
tha irresistible power of destiny, urged on 
the daring spirit of the youth, so that, disre- 
garding his father’s commands, and the edict of 
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tlie consuls, lie rushed precipitately to a contest, 
in which, whether he was victorious or van- 
quished, was of no great consequence to himself. 
The other horsemen removed to some distance, 
iis if to behold a show ; and then, in the space 
of clear ground which lay between, the comba- 
tants spurred on their horses against each other, 
and, on their meeting in fierce encounter, the 
point of Manlius’s spear passed over the helmet 
of his antagonist, and that of Metrius, across 
the neck of the other’s horse : they then wheeled 
their horses round, and Manlius having, with 
the greater quickness, raised himself in his seat, 
to repeat his stroke, fixed his javelin between 
the ears of his opponent’s horse, the pain of 
which wound made the animal rear has fore feet 
on high, and toss his head with such violence, 
that he shook off his rider, whom, fis he endea- 
voured to raise himself, after the severe fall, by 
leaning on, his javelin and buckler, Manlius 
pierced through the t^iroat, so that the steel 
came out between his ribs, and pinned him to 
the earth. Then collecting the spoils, he rode 
back to his men, and^ together with his troop, 
who exulted with joy, proceeded to the camp, 
andrso on to his^ father, without ever reflecting 
on the nature or the consequences of his con- 
duct, or whether he had merited praise or punish- 
ment. Father,” (said he,) “ that all men may 
justly attribute to me the honour of being de- 
scended of your blood, having been challenged 
to combat, I bring these equestrian spoils taken 
from my antagonist, whom I slew.” Which, 
when the consul heard, turning away instantly ; 
from the youth, in an angry manner, he ordered 
an assembly to be called, by sound of trumpet; 
and, when the troops had come together in full 
numbers, he spoke in this manner : ** Titus 
Manlius, for as much as you, in contempt of 
the consular authority, and of the respect due 
to a father, have, contrary to our edict, fought 
with the enemy, out of your post ; and, as far 
as in you lay, subverted the military discipline, 
by which the power of Home has to this day 
been supported; and have brought me under 
the hard necessity either of overlooking the in- 
terests of the public, or my own, and those of 
my nearest connections ; it is fitter that we un- 
dergo the penalty of our own transgressions, 
than that the commonwealth should expiate 
our offences so injurious to it. We shall afford 
a melancholy example, hut a profitable one, to 
the youth of all future ages. For my part, I own, 
both the natural affection of a parent, and the 
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instance which you have shown of bravery, mis- 
guided by a false notion of honour, affect me 
deeply. But since the authority of a consul’s 
orders must either be established by your death ; 
or, by your escaping with impunity, be annulled 
for ever ; I expect that even you yourself, if 
you have any of our blood in you, will not re- 
fuse to restore, by your punishment, that mili- 
tary discipline which has been subverted by 
your fault. Go, lictor : bind him to the stake.” 
Shocked to the last degree at such a cruel or- 
der, each looking on the axe as if drawn against 
himself, all were quiet, through fear, rather than 
discipline. They stood, therefore, for some 
time motionless and silent ; but when the blood 
spouted from bis severed neck, then, their minds 
emerging, as it were, from the stupefaction in 
which they had been plunged, they all at once 
united their voices in free expressions of com- 
passion, refraining not either from lamentations 
; or execrations ; and covering the body of the 
youth with the spoils, they bunied it on a pile, 
erected without the rampart, with every honour 
which the -warm zeal of the soldiers could be- 
stow on a funeral. From thence ‘ Manlian or- 
ders’ were not only then considered with hor- 
ror, but have been transmitted, as a model of 
austerity, to future times. The harshness of 
this punishment, however, rendered the sol- 
diery more obedient to their commander ; wkile 
the guards and watches, and the regulation of 
the several posts, were thenceforth attended to 
with greater diligence; this severity was also 
found useful, when the troops, for the final de- 
cision, went into the field of battle. 

VIII. A battle between these two nations 
much resembled that of a civil war ; for, except 
in point of courage, there was a perfect similar- 
ity between the Latines and Romans, in every 
particular. The Romans formerly made use 
of targets ; afterwards wken they came to re- 
ceive pay, they made shields for themselves, 
instead of the targets ; and their army, which 
before was composed of phalanxes, like those 
of the Macedonians, began to be formed in a 
line of distinct companies. At length a far- 
ther division was made of these, into centuries ; 
each century containing sixty-two soldiers, one 
centurion, and a standard-bearer. The spear- 
men formed the first line in ten companies, 
with small intervals between them. A com- 
pany had twenty light armed soldiers, the rest 
bearing shields ; those were called light, who 
carried only a spear and short iron javelins. 
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Tais body, which formed the van in the field 
of battle, contained the youth in early bloom, 
who were advancing to the age of service ; 
next to them followed the men of more robust 
age, in the same number of companies, whom 
they called Principes, all bearing shields, and 
distinguished by the completest armour. This 
band of twenty companies they called Antepil- 
arii, because there were, at the same time, ten 
others placed behind them with the standards. 
Of these companies, each was distinguished 
into three divisions, and the first division of each 
they called a Pilus. Each company had three 
ensigns, and contained one hundred and eighty- 
six men. The first ensign was at the head of 
the Triarii, veteran soldiers of approved cour- 
age; the second, at the head of the Rorarii, 
men whose age, and course of service, afforded 
less ability ; the third, at that of the Accensi, 
the body in whom they placed the least confi- 
dence of all, for which reason also they were 
thrown back to the last line. An army being 
marshalled according to this disposition, the 
spearmen first began the fight : if these were 
utiable to repulse the enemy, they retreated 
leisurely, and the principes received them into 
the intervals of their ranks. The fight then 
rested on the principes, the spearmen following 
in their rear. The veterans continued kneel- 
ing behind the ensigns, with their left leg ex- 
tended forward, holding their shields resting on 
their shoulders, and their spears fixed in the 
ground, with the points erect ; | so that their 
line presented an appearance of strength, ’ like 
that of a rampart. If the principes also felled 
in making an impression upon the enemy, they 
fell back slowly, from the front to the veterans. 
Hence came into use the proverbial expression, 
denoting a case of difficulty, that the affair had 
come to the Triarii. These then, rising up, 
received the principes and spearmen into the 
intervals of their ranks, and immediately clos- 
ing their files, shut up, as it were, every open- 
ing, and in one compact body fell upon the 
enemy ; after which, there was no other resource 
left. This was the most formidable circum- 
stance to the enemy, when, after having pur- 
sued them as vanquished, they saw a new line 
of battle suddenly starting up, with an increase 
of strength. The number of legions, generally 
raised, was four, each consisting of four thou- 
sand foot, and three hundred horse. To these, 
an addition, of an equal number, used to be 
made by levies among the Latines, with whom 


the Romans were now to contend as enemies, 
and who practised the same method in drawing 
up their troops. So that it was well known, 
that unless the ranks should be put out of their 
order, they would have to engage, not only en- 
sign against ensign, a body of every description 
against one exactly similar, but even centurion 
against centurion. There were among the 
veterans two first centurions, one in each army ; 
the Roman, deficient in bodily strength, but a 
man of courage and experience in service : the 
Latine, exceedingly strong, and a first rate 
warrior. These were perfectly well known to 
each other, because they had always command- 
ed centuries in equal rank. The Roman, dif- 
fident of his strength, had, before he left Rome, 
obtained permission from the consuls, to appoint 
any one, whom he thought proper, his sub-ceiu 
tiirion, to defend him against the one who was 
destined to be his antagonist ; and the youth 
whom he chose, being opposed to the Latine 
centurion in battle, obtained a victor}" over him. 
The armies came to an engagement at a little 
distance from the foot of mount Vesuvius, 
where the road led to the Veseris, 

IX. The Roman consuls, before they led 
out their forces to the field, performed sacrifices. 
We are told, that the aruspex sho^^ed to Decias, 
that the head of the liver was wounded on the 
side which respected himself, in other respects 
the victim was acceptable to the gods : but 
Manlius found, in his immolation, omens high- 
ly fevourable. On which Deciu^ said, All 
is well yet, since my 'colleague*f .,|Ofihring. has 
been accepted.” With their troops, arrayed in 
the order already described, they marched forth 
to battle. Manlius commanded the right wing ; 
Pecius the left. At the beginning, the confiict 
was maintained with equal strength on both 
sides, and wdth equal courage. Afterwards, 
the Roman spearmen, on the left wing, unable 
to withstand the violent push made by the La- 
tines, retreated to the principes. On this dis- 
order happening, the consul Becius called to 
Marcus Valerius, wdth a loud voice, “Valerius, 
we w’ant the aid of the gods ; as public pontiff 
of the Roman people, dictate to me the words 
in which I may devote myself for the legions.” 
The pontiff then directed him to take the gown 
called Prsetexta, and with his head covered, 
and his hand thrust up under the gown to his 
chin, standing upon a spear laid under his feet; 
to repeat these words : “ O Jamis, Jupiter, 
father Mars,' Quirinus, Bellona, ye Lares, ye 


gods Novenyiies,* ye gods Indigetes, ye divU 
nities, under whose dominion we and our ene- 
mies are, arid ye gods of the infernal regions, 

I beseech you, I adore you, I implore of you, 
that ye may propitiously grant strength and 
victory to the Roman people, the Quirites ; and 
affect the enemies of the Roman people, the 
Quirites, with terror, dismay, and death. In 
such manner as I have expressed in words, so 
do I devote the legions, and the auxiliaries of 
our foes, together with myself, to the infernal 
gods, and to earth, for the republic of the Ro- 
mans, for the ai*my, legions, and auxiliaries of 
the Roman people, the Quirites.” After he 
had uttered these solemn words, he ordered his 
lictors to go to Titus Manlius, and to inform 
his colleague, without delay, that he had de- 
voted himself for the army. Then gii’ding 
himself in the Gabine cincture, and taking Ms 
arms, he leaped on Ms horse, and plunged into 
the midst of the enemf|;|iMe appeared in the 
view of both armies, nSu^haore majestic than 
ohe of the human race, as if sent from heaven, i 
to exinate all the wrath of the gods, to avert 
destruction from his friends, and transfer it to 
the side of their enemies ; accordingly, all the 
ten*or and dismay went along with him ; at 
first, disturbed the battalions of the LatineSj 
and then spread universally over their whole 
line. This appeared most evidently, in that 
wherever he was carried by his horse, there 
they were seized with a panic, as if stnick by 
some pestilent constellation : but where he , 
fell, overwhelmed with darts, manifest conster- i 
nation took possession of the cohorts of the j 
Latines, so that they fled from the spot, leaving 
it void to a considemhle extent. At the same 
time, the Romans, their minds being delivered 
from' the dread of the gods, exerted themselves 
with fresh ardoul, as if they were then rushing 
to the first onset, on receiving the signal. 
Then even the Rorarii pushed forward among 
the Antepilani, and added strength to the 
spearmen and prineipes, and the veterans, rest- 
ing on their right knee, waited for the consul’s 
nod to rise up to the fight, 

X. Afterwards, in the course of the battle, 
the Latines had the advantage in some places, 
on account of their superior numbers. The con- 
sul Manlius, who had heard the circumstances 


1 lljo Noreiisiles were nine deities brought to Rome 
by the Sabines: Lara, Vesta, Minerva, Reronia, .Cou- 
Coid, Paith, Fortune, Chance, Health, 


of his colleague’s death, and, as was justly due 
to him, expressed his sentiments of the glorious 
manner in which he died, both by tears, and by 
the praises to which it was entitled, hesitated a 
while whether it were yet time for the veterans 
to rise ; then judging it better to reserve them 
fresh for the decisive blow, he ordered the 
Accensi to advance from the rear, before the 
standards. On their moving forward, the La. 
tines immediately called up their veterans, 
thinking their adversaries had done the same j 
and when these by fighting furiously for a con- 
siderable time, had fatigued themselves, and 
either broken off the points of their spears, or 
blunted them, yet continuing to drive back 
their opponents, thinking that the fate of the 
battle was nearly decided, and that they had 
come to the last line, then the consul called to 
the veterans, “ Now arise, fresh as ye are, 

, against men who are fatigued, and think on your 
country, your parents, your wives, and children; 
think on your consul, submitting to death to 
ensure your success.” The veterans rising, 
with their arms glittering, and receiving the 
Antepilani into the intervals of their ranks pre- 
sen ted a new face which was not foreseen ; 
raising their shout, they broke the first line of 
the Latines ; then after slaying those who con- 
stituted the principal strength, forced their 
way, almost without a w'ound, through the other 
companies, as if through an unarmed crowd : 
and, such havoc did they make in their thick- 
est bands, that they left alive scarce a fourth 
part of the enemy. The Samnites, who stood 
I in order of battle, at a distance, close to the 
' foot of the mountain, increased the fears of the 
Latines. But of all, whether citizens, or 
allies, the principal share of honour was due to 
the consuls ; one of whom drew down, upon 
his own single person, all the dangers and 
threats denounced by the deities either of heav- 
en or hell ; while the other displayed such a 
degree both of courage and conduct, that it is 
universally agreed among all who have trans- 
mitted to posterity an account of that battle, both 
Latines and Romans, that, on whichever side 
Manlius had held the command, victory must 
have attended. The Latines fled towards 
Minturnm. The body of Decius was not found 
that day, night putting a stop to the search : on 
the following, it was discovered pierced with 
a multitude of darts, amidst vast heaps of 
slaughtered enemies, and his funeral was so- 
i lemnized, under the direction of his colleague 
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III a manner suited to liis honourable death. It 
seems proper to mention here, that it is allow- 
able foiv a eonsul, dictator, and prfetor, when 
they devote the legions of their enemies, to de- 
vote along with them not themselves in particu- 
lar, but any citizen whom they choose, out of 
a Roman legion regularly enrolled. “ If the- 
person devoted perishes, the performance is 
deemed complete. If he die not, then an im- 
age seven feet high, or more, must be buried in 
the earth, and a victim sacrificed, as an expia- 
tion. Where that image shall be buried, there 
it shall be unlawful for a Roman magistrate to 
pass.” Rut if he shall choose to devote him- 
self, as Dccius did, then “ if he who devotes 
himself, die not, he shall not he capable of per- 
forming, with propriety, any act of worship, in 
behalf either of himself, or of the public. Let 
him have a right to devote his arms to Vulcan, 
or to any other god, he shall do it, either by a 
victim, or in any other mode. The enemy 
should, if possible, be hindered from getting 
possession of the weapon, on which the consul 
stood when he uttered his imprecation ; but if 
tliey chance to attain it, an atonement must be 
made to Mars by the sacrifices called Siiove- 
taurilia.” Although the memory of every 
divine and human rite has been obliterated 
through the preference given to what is new and 
foreign, above that which is ancient and the 
growth of our own country, yet I thought it not 
amiss to recite these particulars, as they have 
been transmitted to us, and even in the veiy 
words in whi<;h they were expressed. 

* XI. Several authors relate, that the ,Sam- 
nites having waited to see-the issue of the tight, 
came up, at length, wth support to the Ro- 
mans, after the battle was ended. In like 
manner, a reinforcement from Laviniiim, after 
%vasting time in deliberation, set out to the aid 
of the Latiiies, after they had been vanquished ; 
and when the fii'st standards and part of the 
army had passed the gates, receiving informa- 
tion of the overthrow of the Latines, they faced 
about, and returned to the city ; on which their 
praetor, named MiUioniiis, is reported to have 
said, that “a high price must be paid to the 
Romans for so short a journey.” Such of the 
Latinos as survived the fight, after being scat- 
tered tlirough different roads, collected them- 
selves in a body, and took refuge in the city of 
Vescia. There their general Numisius in- 
sisted, in their meetings, that ‘‘the variable 
chances of war had ruined both armies, by equal 
I 


losses, and that the name only of victory was 
on the side of the Romans ; and that they were, 
in fact, no better than defeated. The tv^o pa- 
vilions of their consuls were polluted ; one by 
the parricide committed on a son ; the other, 
by the death of a devoted consul : every part of 
their army had suffered great slaughter : their 
spearmen and their first rank were cut to 
pieces ; and, both before and behind their stan- 
dards, multitudes were slain, until the veterans 
at last restored their cause. Now, although 
the forces of the Latines were reduced in an 
I equal propoition, yet still, for the pui-pose of 
procuring reinforcements, either Latium, or 
the territoiy of the Yolscians, was nearer than 
Rome, Wherefore, if they approved of it, he 
would witli all speed call out the youth from 
the states of the Latines and Volscians ; would 
march back to Capua, with an army prepared 
for action, and while the Romans thought of 
nothing less than a battle, strike them with dis- 
mayby his unexpected arrival:” The misre- 
presentations contained in his letters, which he 
despatched round Latium and the Volscian 
nation, were the more easily credited by the 
people, as they had not been present at the 
battle, and in consequence, a tumultuaiy army 
levied in haste assembled together from all quai*- 
ters. This body the consul Torquatus met at 
Trisanum, a place between Sinuessa and Min- 
turnje. Without waiting to choose gi'oimd for 
camps, both parties threw down their baggage 
in heaps, and immediately began an engage- 
ment, which decided the fate of the :war : for 
the strength of the Latines was so ^entirely 
broken, that, on the consul leading his^uctQi- 
ioiis army to ravage their country, they all 
submitted themselves to his mercy, and their 
submission was followed by that of the Cam- 
panians. A forfeiture of a portion of their 
territoiy was exacted from Latium and Capua. 
The Latine lands, to which the Privernian 
were added, and also the Falernian, which had 
belonged to the people of Campania, as far 
as the river Vulturniis, were distributed to 
the Roman commons. Of two acres, the 
portion allotted to each, three-fourths were 
assigned them in the Latine ground, the 
complement to be made up out of the Priver- 
nian. In the Falernian, three acres were given 
to each, the addition of one being made in con- 
sideration of the distance. Of the Latines, the 
Laurentians were exempted from punishment, 
as were , the Campanian horsemen, because they 
2 N 


had not joined in the revolt. An order was 
made, that the treaty should be renewed with 
the Xjaurentians, and from that time this has 
been annually done, on the tenth day after the 
Latine festival. The privileges of citizens 
were granted to the Campanian horsemen ; and 
as a monument thereof they hung up a tablet 
in the temple of Castor at Rome. The peo- 
ple of Campania M^ere also enjoined to pay them 
a yearly stipend of four hundred and fifty de- 
narii^ each; their number amounted to one 
thousand six hundred. 

XII. The war being thus brought to a con- 
clusion, Titus Manlius, after distributing re- 
wards and punishments, according to the. me- 
rits and demerits of each, returned to Rome. 
On his arrival there, it appeared that none but 
the aged came out to meet him, and that the 
young, both then and during the whole of his 
Mfe, detested and cursed him. The Antians, 
having made inroads on the territories of Ostia, 
Ardea, and Soloiua, the consul Manlius, unable 
on account of the ill state of his health, to act 
against them in-person, nominated dictator Lu- 
cius Rapirius Crassus, who happened at the 
lime to be prsetor, and he constituted Lucius 
Papirius Cursor master of the horse. Nothing 
worth mention was performed against the An- 
tians by the dictator, although he kept his army 
in a fixed camp, in the territory of Antium, 
during several months. To this year, which 
tvas signalized by conquest over so many, and 
such powerful nations, and besides, by the glo- 
rious death of one of the consuls, and the other’s 
unrelenting severity in command, by which he 
has been rendered for ever memorable, succeed- 
ed, as consuls, Tiberius j^miiius Mamercinus, 
and Quintus Publilius Philo, [Y. R. 416. B. 
C. 336.] who found not equal opportunity for 
the display of abilities; and were, besides, 
more attentive to their private interests, and 
the parties which divided the state, than to the 
public good. The Latines taking arms again, | 
out of resentment for being deprived of their j 
lands, were defeated, and driven out of their 
camp, in the plains of Perentiniim ; and while 
Publilius, under whose conduct and auspices the 
battle had been fought, was employed there in 
receiving the submissions of the Laiihe states, 
who had lost the greater part of their young 
men in the engagement, iSmilius led the army 
towards Pedum. The people of this city were 

1 Fourteen pounds, ten shillings, and seven-pence 
luilfpeiiny. 


supported by the Tiburtlne, Prtenestine, and 
Veliternian states : auxiliaries also came to 
them from Laviniiim and Antium. Though 
the Romans had here the superiority in several 
engagements, yet the most difficult part of the 
business remained still to be attempted at the 
city of Pedum itself] and at the camp of the 
combined states, which lay close to the walls ; 
when the consul, on hearing that a triumph had 
been decreed to his colleague, hastily left the 
war unfinished, and repaired to Rome to de- 
mand a triumph for himself, before he had ob- 
tained a victory. The senate, offended at his 
ambitious proceeding, refused to grant it, until 
Pedum should either surrender or be taken. 
This so alienated ..Slmilius from their interests, 
that he acted, during the remainder of his con- 
sulate,. like a seditious tribune ; for, as long as 
he continued in office, he never ceased crimi- 
nating the patricians in harangues to the people, 
which his colleague, who was himself a plebei- 
an, took no pains to prevent. The charges he 
brought against them were grounded on a scanty 
distribution of the Latine and Falernian lands : 
and when the senate, washing to put an end to 
the administration of the consuls, ordered a dic- 
tator to be nominated, to conduct the vi’ar 
against the Latines, who were again in arms, 
JEmilius, who was the acting consul at the 
time, nominated his colleague dictator, who ap- 
pointed Junius Brutus master of the horse. 
The dictatorship of Publilius was popular, for 
his discourses were replete with invectives 
against the patricians. He at the same time 
passed three laws, highly advantageous to the 
commons, and injurious to the nobility : one, 
that the orders of the commons should bind all 
the Romans ; another, that the senate should, 
previous to the taking of the suffrages, declare 
their approbation of all laws which should be 
passed in the assemblies of the centuries ; the 
third, that one of the censors should, necessa- 
rily, be elected out of the commons, as it had 
been already established that both the consuls 
might be plebeians. In the judgment of the 
patricians, the detriment sustained that year, at 
home, from the behaviour of the consuls and 
dictator, was more than a counterbalance to the 
increase of empire, through their conduct and 
successes in war. 

XIII. At the commencement of the next 
year, [Y. R. 417. B. C. 335.] in which 
Lucius Furius Camillus, and Cains Mmnius, 
were consuls, the senate, in order to rendou* 


more conspicuous tine conduct of iEmilius, in 
relinquishing the business of the campaign, 
warmly urged that men, arms, and every kind 
of force, should be employed to take Pedum, 
and demolish it. The new consuls were of 
course obliged to postpone every other busi- 
ness, and to set out thither. In Latium, the 
state of affairs was such, that the people could 
ill endure either war or peace ; their strength 
was not equal to the support of a w^ar, and 
peace they disdained, on the humiliating terms 
of losing their lands. They resolved, there- 
fore, to steer a middle course ; to keep within 
tlie walls of their towns, so that no provoca- 
tion should be offered to the Romans, wdiich 
might serve them as a pretext for hostilities ; 
and in case they should hear of siege being laid 
to any of their possessions, then, that every 
one of the estates should be obliged to bring 
succour to the besieged. Pedum, however, 
received aid from few ; the Tiburtians and 
Prienestians, whose territories lay nearest, ar- 
rived there; but the Aricians, Lavinians, and 
Veliternians, while forming a junction with 
the Volscians of Antium, at the river Astura, 
were unexpectedly attacked by Msenius, and 
routed. The Tiburtians, who were much the 
strongest body, Carnillus fought at Pedum ; 
and, though he had greater difficulties to sur- 
mount, yet the issue was equally successful. 
Some confusion happened, occasioned, prin- 
cipally, by a sudden eruption of the townsmen, 
during the fight ; but Carnillus, making part of 
his troops face about, not only drove them 
W'ithin the walls, but, after utterly discomfiting 
both themselves and their allies, took the city I 
the same day by scalade. It was then resolved, 
their troops being flushed with victory, that ' 
they should proceed until they had made an 
entire conquest of all Latium. This plan they 
prosecuted without intermission, making them- 
selves masters of some of the towns by force, 
and of others by capitulation, reducing the 
entire country to subjection. Then leaving 
garrisons in the conquered places, they returned 
to Rome, to enjoy the triumph, to which all 
men allowed they were justly entitled. To a 
triumph was added the honour of having eques- 
trian statues erected to them in the forum, a 
compliment very rare in that age. Before the 
assembly for electing consuls was called for the 
ensuing year, Carnillus moved the senate to 
take into consideration the conduct to be ob- 
served towards the states of Latium, and pro- 


^ceeded in this manner: Conscript fathers, 
Whatever was to be effected in Latium, by 
means of arms and military operations, has 
now, through the favour of the gods, and the 
valour of your soldiers, been fully accomplished. 
The armies of our enemies have been cut to 
pieces at Pedum, and the Astura ; all the 
tovyns of Latium, and Antium, in the Vol- 
scian territory, either taken by storm, or sur- 
rendered, are held by your garrisons. It 
remains then to be considered, since the fre- 
quent rebellions of these people are the cause 
of so much trouble, by what means may 
secure their quiet submission, and peaceable 
behaviour. The attainment of this end, the 
immortal gods have , placed within your reach, 
insomuch that they have given you the power 
““of detei'inining whether Latium shall longer 
exist, or not. Ye can therefore ensure to 
yourselves perpetual peace, as far as regards the 
Latines, by the means either of severity, or of 
mercy. Do ye choose to adopt cruel measures 
against people vanquished, and submitting to 
your authority ? Ye may utterly destroy all 
Latium, and make a desart of a country, from 
which, in many and difficult wars, ye have often 
been supplied with a powerful army of allies. 
Do ye choose, on the contrary, and in con- 
formity to the practice of your ancestors, to 
augment the Roman state, by receiving the 
vanquished into the number of your citizens ? 
Here is a large addition which ye may acquire, 
by means which will redound most highly to 
ydm* glory. That government, which the sub- 
jects feel happy in obeying, stands certainly on 
the firmest of all foundations. But whatever 
your determination may be, it 5s necessary that 
it be speedy : as all those states are, at present, 
suspended between hope and fear. It is there- 
fore of importance that ye should he discharged, 
as soon as possible, from all solicitude concern- 
ing them ; and also, that, either by punishment 
or clemency, an immediate impression be made 
on their minds, before they recover from the 
state of insensibility into which the uncertainty 
of their fate has thrown them. It was our 
part to bring the business to such an issue, that 
your deliberations concerning it should be un 
restrained in every particular. It is now yours 
to determine what is most, advantageous to 
yourselves and the commonwealth.” 

XIV. The principal members of the senate 
higlily approved of the consul’s statement of 
the business, on the whole : but said, that < as 
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the states were differently eircumstanced, it 
would conduce to an easy adjustment of tie 
plan, so as that their resolutions should be 
conformable to the several merits of each, if * 
he put the question, on the case of each state, 
separately.” The question was accordingly put, 
and a decree past with respect, to each singly* 
The Laniivians were admitted members of the 
state ; the exercise of their public worship was 
restored to them, with a provision, that the 
grove and temple of Juno Sospita should be in 
common, between the burghers ' of Lanuvmm, 
and the Roman people. On the same terms 
with these, the Aricians, Nomentans, and Pe- 
dans, were received into the number of citizens. 
To the Tusculans, the rights of citizens, of” 
which they were already in possession, were; 
continued; and the guilt of the rebellion, 
instead of being imputed to disaffection in tbe 
state, was thrown on a few incendiaries* On 
the Velitemians, who were Roman citizens of 
an old standing, in resentment of their having 
so often arisen in rebellion, severe vengeamce 
was inflicted : their walls were razed, and their 
senate driven into banishment ; they were also 
enjoined to dwell on the faither side of the 
Tiber, with a denunciation that if any of them 
should he caught on the hither side of that 
river, the fine to he paid for liis discharge should 
be no less than one thousand asses, ^ and that 
the person apprehending him, should not release 
him from confinement, until the money should 
be paid. Into the lands, which had belonged 
to then senators, colonists were sent, from the 
addition of whose nurnbej*s Velitrce recovered 
the appearance of its former populousness. To i 
Antium, also, a new colony was sent, permis- j 


1 Municipes, from mmtes, a right, and capered to pos.* 
sess. Of the conquered countries the Romans consti- 
tuted some, Mutticipia, wliere the people retained their 
own laws and magistrates, and even honoured with the 
title, and, some of them, with all the rights and priri- 
leges of Roman citizens. The people of Caere were the 
first who were thus indulged with full rights ; but, 
afterwards, having joined some neighbouring states, in 
a %var against Rome, all the privileges of citizens were 
taken from them, and the title only left. In other coun- 
tries they planted colonies of their own citizens; by 
which means they disburthened the city of numbers of 
useless and poor inhabitants, and, at the same time, 
formed barriers against the adjoining states. Colonists 
retained all the rights of citizens, chose their own ma- 
gistrates, and formed a kind of petty republics, under 
that of Rome. Other countries were made praefectures, 
deprived of their own laws and magistrates, and govern- 
ed by a prsefecfc sent annually from Rome. 
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eion being granted, at the same time, to the 
Antians, of having themselves enrolled therein 
if they chose it. The ships of war were taken 
from them, and the people wholly interdicted 
from meddling with maritime affairs ; hut the | 
rights of citizens were granted to them. The 
Tiburtians and Trienestians were amerced in a 
portion of their lands ; not merely on account 
of their recent crime of rebellion, common to 
them with the rest of the Latines, but because 
they had formerly, in disgust at the Roman 
government, associated in arms with the Gauls, 
a nation of savages. From the other states 
they took away the privileges of intermarriage, , 
commerce, and holding assemblies. To the J 
Campanians, in compliment to their horsemen, 
who had refused to join in rebellion with the 
Latines, as likewise to the Fimdans and For- 
mians, because the troops had always found a 
' safe and quiet passage through their territories, 
the freedom of the state was gTanted, without 
right of suffrage. The states of Cumae, and 
Suessiila, it was decreed, should be placed on 
tbe same footing, and enjoy the same privileges, ^ 
as Capua. Of the ships of the Antians, some ^ 
were drawn up into the docks at Rome; the 
rest were burned, and with the prows of these 
a pulpit, built in the forum, was ordered to be 
decorated, hence called Rostra.^ 

XV. During the succeeding consulate of 
Caius Sulpicius Longiis, and Publius .^lius 
Pastus, [ Y. R. 4^18. B. C. 334.] whilst all the 
neighbouring states were sincerely disposed, 
not more through consideration of the power 
I of the Romans, than grateful sentiments inspir- 
ed by their generous conduct, to cCdtivate peace 
with them, a quarrel broke out between the 
Sidicinians and the Aiinmcians. The latter, 
having been formerly, on their submission, ad- 
mitted into alliance, by Titus Manlius, in his 
consulate, had ever since demeaned themselves 
peaceably, for which I’eason they were more justly 
entitled to expect assistance from the Romans. 

But, before the consulsied out the army, (for the 
senate had ordered the Aurancians to be support- 
ed,) intelligence was brought, that these, through 
fear, had deserted their city, and, removing 
with their wives and children, had fortified 
Suessa, which is now called Aurimea, and that 
their former dwellings and fortifications were 
demolished by the Sidicinians. The senate, 
highly displeased with the consuls, in conse- 


3 From rostrum^ the beak or prow of a ship. 


quence of whose dilatoiy proceetlirigs their 
allies had been disappointed of support, ordered 
a dictator to be nominated. Cains Claudius 
Regillensis, being accordingly appointed, chose 
Cains Claudius Hortator master of the horse. 
A scruple aftenvards arose concerning the dic- 
tator, and the augurs having declared bis crea- 
tion informal, both he and the master of the 
horse abdicated their oilices. This year, Mi- 
niicia, a vestal, falling at first under suspicion 
of incoiitincnce, because of her dressing in a 
style of elegance beyond what became her situ- 
ation, and being afterwards jn'oseciitcd before 
the pontiffs, on the testimony of a slave, was, 
by their decreee, ordered to refrain from med- 
dling in sacred rites, and to retain her slaves 
under her own j)ower.^ Being aftenvards 
brought to trial, she was buried alive, at the 
Colli ne gate, on the right hand of the causeway 
hi the field of wickedness, vdiich ■was so deno- 
minated, I sup])ose, from her crime. The 
same year Quintus Piiblilius Philo was the 
first plebeian elected prmtor. He %vas opposed 
by the consul Sulpicius, who refused to admit 
him as a candidate j but the senate, having 
failed of canying their point, with respect to 
the highest offices, showed the less earnestness 
about the prsetorship. 

XVL The foUowing year, [Y. K. 4<i9. B. 
C. 333.] wherein Lucius Papiidus Crassus, 
and Cf.eso Builius were consuls, was distin- 
guished by a war with the Ausonians, which ; 
deserves notice, rather as they were a new ene- ! 
iny, than on account of its importance. This 
people inhabited the city Calcs ; they had 
united their mms with their neighbours the 
Sidicinians, yet the forces of the two nations 
were defeated, in a single battle, mthout any 
great difficulty. Their cities being nea'»& 
hand, induced them to quit the field the earlier, 
and ffiso afforded them shelter after their flight. 
However, the senate did not, on this, desist 
from the prosecution of the war, being pro- 
voked at the Sxdicinians having so often taken 
arms against them, either as principals or aux- 
iliaries. They therefore exerted their utmost 
endeavours to raise to the consulship, the fourth 
time, Marcus^ Valerius Corvus, the greatest 
geneml of that age. [Y. R. 420. B. C. 332.] 
The colleague joined udtli him was Marcus 
Atilius Reguhis ; and lest chance might frus- 
trate their wishes, a request was made to the 

1 For, if Bhe had xuiulo them free, they could not h&v© 
|>eea examiueU by the torture. 


consuls, that, vvithoiit casting lots, that province 
might be assigned to Corvus, Receiving the 
victorious, army from the former consuls, he 
marched directly to Cales, where the war had 
its rise ; and having, at the first onset, routed 
the enemy, who were dislieai'tened by the re- 
collection of the fonner engagement, he direct- 
ed his operations against the town itself. Such 
was the ardour of the soldiers, that they wanted 
to proceed directly up to the walls with lad- 
' ders, asserting, that they would quickly scale 
I them ; but that being -a hazai'dous attempt, 
Corvus chose to effect his purpose by the la- 
bour of his men, rather than at the expense of 
so much danger to them ; he therefore formed 
a rampart, prepared machines, and advanced 
towers up to the walls. But an opportunity, 
which accidentally presented itself, prevented 
his having occasion to use them ; for Marcus 
Fabius, a Roman, who was prisoner there, hav- 
ing broken Ms chains, while his guards were 
inattentive on a festival day, by fastening a rope 
to one of the battlements, let himself down 
among the Roman works, and ixersiiaded the 
general to make an assault on the enemy, while, 
in consequence of feasting and drinldng, they 
were disqualified for action. And thus the 
Ausonians, together with their city, were cap- 
tured with as little difficulty as they had been 
defeated in the field. The booty found there 
was immense, and the legions, leaving a gam- 
son at Cales, returned to Rome. The consul 
triumphed, in pursuance of a decree of the 
senate ; and, in order that Atilius should not 
be without a share of honour, both the consuls 
were ordered to lead the troops against the 
Sidicinians. But first, in obedience to the 
senate, they nominated dictator, for the pur- 
pose of holding the elections, Lucius JSmiHus 
Hamercinus, who named Quintus Piiblilius 
Philo master of the horse. [Y. R. 421. B. C. 
331.] The dictator presiding at the election, 
Titus Veturiiis and Spuriiis Postumius were 
created consiiis. Notwithstanding the war 
with the Sidicinians remained unfinished, yet 
being desirous to prevent, by an act of gener- 
osity, the wishes of the commons,, they pro- 
posed to the senate the sending a colony to 
Cales; and a decree being passed that two 
thousand five hundred men should be enrolled, 
for that purpose, they constituted Cieso Duilius, 
Titus Quintius, and Marcus Fabius, commis- 
sioners for conducting the colony, and distr^b* , 
uting the lands. 
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XVII- The new consuls, receiving from 
their predecessors the command of the army, 
marched into the enemy’s country, and carried 
devastation even to the walls of their capital. 
There, because it was expected that the Sidi- 
cinians, who had collected a vast body of forces, 
would make a vigorous struggle in support of 
their last hope, and a report also prevailing that 
Saranium was preparing for hostilities, the con- 
suls, by direction of the senate, nominated dic- 
tator, I^ublius Cornelius Rufiiius, who appoint- 
ed Marcus Antonius his master of the horse. 
A douht afterwards arose, wdth respect to the 
regularity of their creation, on which they ab- 
dicated their offices, and a pestilence ensuing, 
recourse was had to an interregnum, as if the 
auspices of every office had been infected- by 
that irregularity. Under Marcus V^erius 
Corvus, the fifteenth interrex from com- 
mencement of the interregnum, consuls were 
at last elected, Aldus Cornelius a second tino^e, 
and Cneius Domitius. [Y. R. B. fe 
330.] While things were in a state of tranc^uil- 
lity, a report, which was spread, that the Gauls 
were in. arms, produced the same effect which 
a war with that people usually did, a resolution 
to create a dictator ; Marcus Papirius Crassus 
was nominated to that office, and Publius Val- 
erius Publicola to that of master of the horse; 
and while they were busy in levying troops, 
with greater diligence than would have been 
deemed requisite in the case of war with any 
neighbouring state, intelligenc was brought, by 
scouts despatched for the purpose, that all was 
quiet among the Gauls. Suspicions were also 
entertained that Samnium still continued, dur- 
ing this year, in a disposition to raise new dis- 
turbances ; for which reason, the Roman troops 
were not withdrawn from the country of the Si- 
dicinians. An attack made by Alexander king 
of Epirus, on the Lucariians, drew the Sam- 
nites to that quarter where those two nations 
fought a pitched battle with the king as he was 
making a descent on the side of the country ad- 
joining Piestum. Alexander, having gained 
the victory, concluded a treaty of amity with 
the Romans ; with wliat degree of faith he 
would have observed it, had the rest of his en- 
terprises proved successful, it is hard to say. 
The census, or general survey, was performed 
this year, and the new citizens rated ; on whose 
account, two additional tribes were constituted, 
the Msecian and Scaptian, by the censors Quin- 
tus Publilius Philo, and Spurius Postiimius. 
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The Acerrans were enrolled as Romans, in 
pursuance of a law introduced by the prretor, 
Lucius Papirius, which granted them the privi- 
leges of citizens, excepting the right of suffrage. 
Such were the transactions, foreign and domes- 
tic, of this year. 

XVIII. The following year [Y. R. 423. 
B. C. 32D.] exhibited a shocking scene, 
whether occasioned by the intemperature of the 
air, or by the wickedness of the people. The 
consuls were Marcus Claudius Marcelius, and 
Cains Valerius, either Flaccus or Potitus, for 
I find these different surnames of the consul in 
the annals ; it is, however, a matter of little 
consequence, which of them be the true one. 
There is another account, which I could heartily 
wish were false : that those persons, whose 
deaths distinguished this year as disastrous, on 
, account of the extraordinary mortality, were 
I cut off by poison. "'^Although this particular be 
not mentioned by all the historians of this 
period, yet, that I may not detract from the 
credit of any writer, I shall relate the matter 
as it has been handed down to us. While the 
principal persons of the state died, by disorders 
of the same kind, and which were attended with 
the same issue in every case, a certain maid 
servant undertook, before Quintus Fabius 
Maximus, curule asdile, to discover the cause 
of the general malady, provided security were 
given her on the public faith, that she should 
not be a sufferer in consequence. PWus im- 
mediately reported the affair to the consuls, and 
[ the consuls to the senate, and, by order of that 
body, tlie public faith was pledged to the infor- 
mer. She then stated to them, that the 
calamity, which afflicted the nation, was caused 
by the wicked contrivances of certain women ; 
that some matrons were, at the time, pre- 
paring drugs for the purpose ; and that, 
if they would be pleased to go along with 
her without delay, they might detect them in 
the fact. Accordingly, they followed the in- 
formant, and found several women preparing 
drugs, and also quantities of the same laid up, 
which being brought into the forum, and the 
matrons, in whose custody they were found, to 
the number of twenty, being summoned by a 
beadle, two of them, Cornelia and Sergia, both 
of patrician families, asserted that those drugs 
were wholesome ; while the informant main- 
tained the contrary; and insisted on their 
drinking them, in order to convict her of having 
invented a falsehood. On this, having taken 
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time to confer together, and in the open view 
of all, a space being cleared for them, they 
drank off the preparation, and all perished by 
means of their own wicked device. Their at- 
tendants. being instantly seized, gave informa- 
tion against a great number of matrons, of whom 
no less than one hundred and seventy were con- 
demned. Until that day, no person had ever 
been tried at Eome for poisoning. The affair 
was deemed a prodigy, and seemed more the 
result of madness, than of vicious depravity. 
Wherefore, mention being found in the annals, 
that formerly, on occasion of the secessions of 
the commons, (a disastrous time) the ceremony 
of driving the nail had been performed by a die. 
tator, and that by that expiation, the minds of 
men, which were distracted by discord, had been 
restored to their proper state, it was resolved 
that a dictator should be nominated for the pur- 
pose. Cneius Quintus being accordingly creat- 
ed, appointed Lucius Valerius master of the 
horse, and, as soon as the nail was driven, they 
abdicated their offices. [Y. R. 424^. B. C. 328.] 
XIX. Lucius Papirius Crassus, and Lucius 
Plautius Venno were the consuls for the next 
year; [Y. R. 425. B. C. 327.] in the begin- 
ning of which, ambassadors came to Rome from 
Fabrateria and Poliisca, two Volscian states, 
praying to be admitted into alliance ; and pro- 
mising, that if they were protected against the 
arms of the Samnites, they would ever continue 
faithful and obedient subjects to the government 
of the Roman people. On this, ambassadors 
were sent by the senate, to require of the Sam- 
nites, that they should offer no violence to the 
territories of those states ; and this embassy 
produced the desired effect, rather because the 
Samnites were not yet prepared for war, than 
tliat they were desirous of peace. This year, 
war broke out M'ith the people of Privernum : 
these were siijiported by the inhabitants of Fun- 
di, of which country was also the commander- 
in-chief, Vitruvius Vaccus, a man of consider- 
able note, not only at home, but at Rome also. 
He had a bouse on the Palatine hill, on the 
spot which after the buildings were razed, and 
the ground thrown open, was called Vaccipra- 
ta.* lie was committing great depredations in 
the districts of Setia, Norba, and, Cora, to op- 
pose him, thei‘efore Lucius Papirius began his 
march, and took post at a small distance from 
his camp. Vitruvius neither took the prudent 


resolution of remaining within his trenches, in 
the presence of an enemy, his superior in strength, 
nor bad he the courage to light at any great dis- 
tance from them. Without either judgment in 
forming, or boldness in executing his plan, he 
entered on an engagement, while the last of his 
troops had scarcely got out of the gate of the 
camp, and liis men were in a disposition rather 
to fly back thither, than to face the enemy. 
After some slight efforts, he was compelled to 
give up the contest entirely ; but, by reason of 
the shortness of the distance, and the ease with 
which he could regain his camp, he saved his 
army, without much difficulty, from any great 
loss, few falling either in the action or in the 
retreat. As soon as it grew dark, they removed 
in haste and disorder to Privernum, choosing to 
entrust their safety to walls, rather than to a 
rampart. The other consul, Plautius, after 
wasting the country on every side, and driving 
off the spoil, led his army from Privernum into 
the tenitory of Fundi. On entering the bor- 
ders, he was met by the senate of that state, 
who declared, that “ they came not to intercede 
for Vitruvius, and those who had followed his 
faction, but for the people of Fundi, who, in the 
judgment of Vitruvius himself, were clear from 
all blame of the war, as he showed by repairing 
for safety, after his defeat, to Privernum, and 
' not to Fundi, his native city. At Privernum, 
therefore, the enemies of the Roman people 
were to be sought, and punished ; who, regard- 
less of their duty to both countries, had revolted 
at once from Fundi and from Rome. The 
Fundians w^ere in a state of peace, their minds 
were Roman, and impressed with a gi'ateful re- 
membrance of the privilege of citizens imparted 
to them : they besought the consul that he 
would not treat as enemies an unoffending peo- 
ple ; assuring iiim, that their lands, theii’ city, 
and their persons, were, and ever should be, in 
the disposal of the Roman people.” The con- 
sul commended their conduct ; and, despatching 
letters to Rome, that the Fundians had pre- 
served their allegiance, turned his march to Pri- 
vernum. Claudius writes, that he first inflicted 
punishment on those who had been the principal 
abettors of the conspiracy ; that three hundred 
and fifty were sent in chains to Rome ; but that 
the senate did not accept their submission, be- 
cause they thought that the people of Fundi 
meant, by consigning to punishment these men, 
who were mean and indigent, to secure impu- 
nity to themselves. ^ 
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XX. While the two consular armies were 
employed in the siege of Privernum, one of the 
consuls was recalled to Rome, to preside at the 
elections. This year gaols were first erected 
in - the circus. While the attention of the pub- 
lic was still occupied by the Priverniaii war, it 
was forcibly attracted by an alarming report of 
the Gauls being in arms, a matter at no time 
slighted by the senate. The new> consuls, 
therefore, Lucius ^milius Mamercinus, and 
Gains Plautius, on the calends of July, [Y.R. 
420. B. C. 326.] the veiy day on which they 
entered into office, received orders to settle the 
provinces immediately between tbemselves. 
Mamercinus, to whom the Gallic war fell, was 
directed to levy troops, without admitting any 
plea of immunity ; nay, it is said, that even the 
rabble of handicrafts, and those of sedentary 
trades, of all the worst qualified for military 
service, were called out ; by which means a vast 
army was collected at Veii, in readiness to meet 
the Gauls. It was not thought proper to pro- 
ceed to a greater distance, lest the Gauls might 
by some other route, arrive at the city without 
being observed. In the course of a few days it 
was found, on a careful enquiry, that every thing 
on that side was quiet at the time j and the 
whole force, which was to have opposed* the 
Gauls, was then turned against Privernum. 
Of the issue of the business, there are two dif- 
ferent accounts ; some say, that the city was 
taken by storm ; and that Yitru vius fell alive 
into the hands of the conquerors : others, that 
the townsmen to avoid the extremities of a 
storm, presented the rod of peace, and surren- 
dered to the consul ; and that Vitruvius was ; 
delivered up by his troops. The senate, being I 
consulted with respect to Vitruvius and the 
Privernians, sent directions, that the consul 
Plautius should demolish the walls of Priver- 
num, and, leaving a strong garrison there, come j 
home to enjoy the honour of a triumph j at the ! 
same time ordering that Vitruvius should be i 
kept in prison, until the return of the consul, 
and that he should then be beaten with rods, 
and put to death. His house, which stood on 
the Palatine hill, they commanded to be razed 
to the ground, and his effects to be devoted to 
Semo Sancus. With the money produced by 
the sale of them, brazen globes were forriied, 
and placed in the chapel of Sancus, opposite to 
the temple of Quirinus. As to the senate of 
Privernum, it was commanded, that every per- 
son who had continued to act as a senator of 
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Privernum, after the revolt from the Romans, 
should reside on the farther side of the Tiber, 
under the same restrictions as those of Velitrae. 
After the passing of these decrees, there was 
no farther mention of the Privernians, until 
Plautius had triumphed. When that ceremony 
was over, and Vitruvius, with his accomplices, 
had been put to death, the consul thought that the 
people’s resentment being now fully gratified 
by the sufferings of the guilty, he might safely 
introduce the business of the Privernian state, 
which he did in the following manner : “ Con- 
script fathers, since the authors of the revolt 
have received, both from the immortal gods and 
from you, the punishment due to their crime, 
what do ye judge proper to be done, with re- 
spect to the guiltless multitude ? For my part, 
although my duty consists rather in collecting 
the opinions of others, than in offering my own, 
yet, when I reflect that the Privernians are si- 
tuated in the neighbourhood of the Samnites, 
with whom it is exceedingly uncertain how long 
we shall be at peace, I cannot help wishing, that 
as little ground of animosity as possible may be 
left between them and us.” 

XXL The affair naturally admitted of a 
diversity of opinions, while each agreeably to 
his particular temper, recommended either se- 
verity or lenity ; and the debate w^as still far- 
ther perplexed, by the behaviour of one of the 
Privernian ambassadors, more conformable to 
the prospects to which he had been born, than 
to the insuperable exigency of the present junc- 
ture ; for being asked by one of the advocates 
for severity, “ What punishment he thought the 
Privernians deserved ?” he answered, ‘‘ Such as 
those deserve, who deem themselves worthy of 
liberty,” The consul observing, that by this 
stubborn answer, the adversaries of the cause 
of the Privernians were the more exasperated 
against them, and wishing, by a question of fa- 
vourable import, to draw from him a more con- 
ciliating reply, said to him, “ What if we remit 
the punishment, in what manner may we expect 
that ye will observe the peace which shall be 
established between us ?” He replied, If the 
peace which ye grant us be a good one, invio- 
lably and eternally ; if bad, for no long continu- 
ance.” On this, several exclaimed, that the Pri- 
vernian menaced them, and not in ambiguous 
terms ; and that such expressions were calcu- 
lated to excite rebellion. But the more reason- 
able part of the senate interpreted his answers 
more favourably, and said, that “the words 
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which they had heard were those of a man, 
and of one who knew what it was to be free. 
Could it be believed that any people, or even 
any individual, w'ould remain, longer than ne- 
cessity constrfiined, in a situation which he felt 
painful? That the terms of a peace w^ere 
faithfully observed, only when they were volun- 
tarily accepted ; but that it was absurd to ex- 
pect fidelity, when attempts were made to 
establish slavery.” In this opinion they were 
led to concur, principally, hy the consul him- 
self, who frequently ohsen'ed to the consulars, 
who had proposed the different resolutions, in 
such a manner as to be heard by the rest^ that 
surely those men w^ho thought of nothing but 
liberty, were worthy of being made Romans.” 
They consequently carried their cause in the 
senate: and moreover, by direction of that 
body, a proposal W’as laid before the people, 
that the freedom of the state should be granted 
to the Priveniians. This year a colony of 
three hundred wiis sent to Anxm-, and received 
two acres of land each. 

XXII. The year following, [ Y. R. 427. 
B. C. 325.] in wdiich the consuls vvere Pub- 
lius Plautius Procidus, and Publius Cornelius 
Scapula, was remarkable for no one transac- 
tion, civil or military, except the sending of a 
colony to Fregellae, a district which had be- 
longed to the Sidicinians, and afterwards to the 
Volscians ; and a distribution of meat to the 
people, made by Marcus Flarius, on occasion 
of the funeral of his mother. There were 
many who represented, that, mider the appear- 
ance of doing honour to his parent, he was 
making recompense to the people, for having 
acquitted liim, when prosecuted hy the sediles 
on a charge of having debauched a married 
woman. This donative, intended as a return 
for favours shown on the trial, proved also the 
means of procuring him the honour of a public 
ofiice; for, at the next election of plebeian 
tribunes, though absent, he was preferred before 
the candidates who solicited in person. The 
city F tItepoHs was situated at no great distance 
from the spot where Neapolis now stands. 
The two cities wmre inhabited hy one people : 
these came from Cum®, and the Cumans de- 
rive their origin from Chalcis in Euboea. By 
means oF the fleet in which they had been con- 
veyed hither, they possessed great power on 
the coast of the sea, near which they dwelt. 
Their first landing was on the islands of ^iEna . 
ria, and the Pithacus® : aftervvards they ven- 
1 . 


teed to transfer their settlement to the con- 
tinent. This, state, relying on their -own 
sttength, and also on the disposition of the 
Samnites, to come to a rupture with the Ro- 
mans ; or, encouraged hy the report of a pesti- 
lence, having attacked the city of Rome, com- 
mitted various acts of hostility against the Ro- 
mans settled in the Campanian and Faleraian 
territories. Wherefore, in the succeeding con- 
sulate of Lucius Cornelius, and Quintus Puh- 
Ifiius Philo a second time, [Y. R. 428. B. C. 
324.] heralds being sent to Pidmpolis to de- 
mand, satisfaction, and a haughty answer being 
returned hy these Greeks, a race more mag- 
nanimous ill w'ords than in action, the people, 
in pm'suance of the direction of the senate, 
ordered wim to he declared against tliein. On 
settling the provinces betw^een the consuls, the 
war against the Greeks fell to Piiblilius. Cor- 
nelius, with another ai’my, Avas appointed to 
watch the motions of tlie Samnites ; and a re- 
port prevailing, of an expected revolt in Cam- 
pania, in which case they intended to march 
their troops thither, that w^as judged the pro- 
perest station for him. 

XXIII. The senate received infonnation, 
from both the consuls, that there \vas very 
little hope of peace with the Samnites. Puh- 
lilius informed them, that two thousand sol- 
diers from Nol®, and four thousand of the 
Samnites, had been received into Palaepolis, a 
measure rather forced on the Greeks by the 
Nolans, than agreeable to their inclination. 
Cornelius wTote, that a levy of troops had been 
ordered, that all Samnium w^as in motion, and 
that the neighbouring states of Privemum, 
Fundi, and Formi®, were openly solicited to 
join them. It was thought proper, that, before 
hostilities were commenced, ambassadors should 
he sent to expostulate on these subjects with 
the Samnites, w'ho ans-wered in a haughty man- 
ner ; they even went so fur as to accuse the 
Roraatis of behaving injuidously towards them ; 
hut, nevertheless, they took pains to acquit 
themselves of the charges made against them, 
asserting, that “ their state had not given 
either counsel or aid to the Greeks, nor used 
any solicitations, on their behalf, to the Fun- 
dians, or Formians; for, if they were dis- 
posed to war, they had not the least reason 
to he diffident of their owm strength. How- 
ever, they could not dissemble, that it gave 
great offence to the state of the Samnites, 
that Fregell®, a town which they had taken 
2 0 
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from the Volscians, and demolished, should 
have been rebuilt by the Romans ; and that 
they should have established a colony within 
the territory of the Samnites, to which their 
colonists gave the name of FregeUie. This 
injury and affront, if not done away by the 
authors, they were determined themselves to 
remove, by the most effectual means in their 
power.’" One of the Roman ambassadors pro- 
posed to discuss the matter, before their com- 
mon allies and friends j on which their magis- 
trate said, "Why do we disguise our senti- 
ments ? Romans, no conferences of ambassa- 
dors, nor arbitration of any person whatever, 
can terminate our differences ; but tbe plains 
of Campania, in which we must fight ; let our 
armies, therefore, meet between Capita and 
Suessula j and there let us decide, whether the 
Samnite, or the Roman, shall hold the sove- 
.. reignty of Italy.” To this the ambassadors of 
the Romans replied, that they would go, not 
whither their enemy called, but whither their 
commanders should lead.” In the meantime, 
Publiliiis, by seizing an advantageous post be- 
tween Palaepolis and Neapolis, had cut off the 
confederates from that interchange of mutual 
aid, which they had hitherto afforded each 
other, when either place was pressed. The 
day of the elections approached ; and, as it was 
highly inexj)edient that Publilius should be re- 
called, when on the point of assjiiling the ene- 
my’s walls, and in daily expectation of gaining 
possession of their city, application was made 
to the tribunes, to recommend to the people 
the passing of an order, that Publilius Philo, 
when his year of office should expire, might 
continue in command, as pro-consul, until the 
war with the Greeks should be finished. A 
letter was despatched to Lucius Cornelius, with 
orders to name a dictator ; for it was not 
thought proper that the consul should be re- 
called, while he %vas employed in vigorously 
prosecuting the business of the campaign, and 
had dready carried the war into Samnium. He 
nominated Marcus Claudius MarceDus, who 
appointed Spurius Postumius master of the 
horse. The elections, however, were not held 
by the dictator, because the regularity of his 
appointment was called in question ; and the 
augurs being consulted, pronounced that it ap- 
peared defective. The tribunes inveighed 
against this proceeding, as dangerous and dis- 
honourable ; “for it was not probable,” they 
said, a fault in the appointment could 
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have been discovered, as the consul, rising in . 
the night, had nominated the dictator in private, 
and while every thing was still nor had the 
said consul, in any of bis letters, either public 
private, made any mention of such a thing ; nor 
did any person whatever appear, who said that 
he saw or heard any thing which could vitiate 
the auspices. Neither could the augurs, sit- 
ting at Rome, divine what inauspicious circum- 
stance had occurred to the consul in the camp. 
Who did not plainly perceive, that the dicta- 
tor’s being a plebeian, was the defect wdiich 
the augurs had discovered ?” These, and other 
arguments, were urged, in vain, hy the tribunes: 
the affm- ended in an interregnum. At last, 
after the elections had been adjourned repeated- 
ly, on one pretext or another, the fourteenth 
interrex, Lucius JSmilius, elected consuls 
Caius Pictelius, and Lucius Papirius M^igilla- 
nus, or Cursor, as I find Mm named in some 
annals. [Y. R. 429. B. C. 323.] 

XXIV. Flistorians relate, that, in this 
year, Alexfindria, in Egypt, was founded ; and 
that Alexander, king of Epirus, being slain by 
a Liicanian exile, verified, in tbe circumstances 
of his death, the prediction of Jupiter of Do- 
dona. At the time when he was invited into 
Italy by the Tarentines, he received a caution, 
from that oi*acle, to beware of the Acherusian 
waters, and the city Pandosia, for there were 
fixed the limits of his destiny. For that rea- 
son he made the greater haste to pass over to 
Italy, in order to be at as great a distance as 
possible from tbe city Pandosia in Epirus, 
and the river Acheron, which, after flowing 
through Molossis, nms into the lakes called 
Infernal, and is received into the Thesprotian 
gulf. But, as it frequently happens, that 
men, by endeavouring to shun their fate, run 
directly upon it, after having often defeated 
tbe armies of Bmttiiim and Lucania, jmd taken 
Heraclea, a colony of the Tarentines, Potentia, 
and Metapontum from the Lucaniaiis, Terina 
from the Bruttians, and several other cities of 
the Messapians and Lucanians ; and having sent 
into Epirus three hundred illustrious families, 
whom he intended to keep as hostages, he 
posted Ms troops on three hills, which stood at 
a small distance from each other, not far from 
the city Pandosia, and close to the frontiers 


1 Any noise Imppcnwg', daring the taking of the aus- 
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aiiied, among the augurs, every circumstance being 
favourable. 


of tlie Eruttians and Lucanians, in order that 
he might thence make incursions into every 
part of the enemy’s country. At that time, he 
kept about his person two himdred Lucanian 
exiles, whom he considered as faithful atten- 
dants, but whose fidelity, according to the 
general disposition of peo})le of that descrip- 
iion, w'as ever ready to follow the changes of 
fortune. A continual fall of rain spread such 
an inundation over all the plains, as cut off, 
from the tliree separate divisions of the army, 
all communication. In this state, the two 
parties, in neither of which the king was pre- 
sent, were suddenly attacked and overpowered 
by the enemy, w'ho, after putting them to the 
sword, employed their whole force in hlockad- j 
ing the post, where Alexander commanded in | 
person. From this place, the Lucanian exiles ; 
sent emissaries to their countiymen, and, stipu- i 
lating a safe return for themselves, promised to j 
deliver the king, either alive or dead, into their 
power. But he, bravely resolving to make an 
extraordinary effort, at the head of a chosen 
band, broke through the midst of their forces ; 
engaged singly, and slew the general of the 
Lucaniaiis, and collect^pg together his men, 
who had been scattered in the retreat, arrived 
at a river where the ruins of a bridge 'which 
had been recently broken by the 'violence of 
the flood, pointed out his road. Here, while 
the soldiers w^ere fording the river on a very 
uneven bottom, one of them, almost spent "with 
fatigue and apprehension, cried out, as a reflec- 
tion on the odious name of it, — “ You are just- 
ly named Acheros (dismal) which expression 
reacliing the king’s ears, and instantly recalling 
to bis mind the fate denounced on him, he 
hfilted, hesitating whether he should cross over 
or not. Then Sotimiis, one of the royal band 
of youths which attended him, asked why he 
delayed in such a critical moment ; and showed 
him, that the Lucanians 'were watching an op- 
portunity to perpetrate some act of treachei*y : 
whereupon the king, looking back, and seeing 
them coming towards him in a body, drew his 
sword, and pushed on his horse, thi'ough the 
middle of the river. He had now reached the 
shallow, when a Lucanian exile, from a distance, 
transfixed him with a javelin : after his fall, the 
current carried down his lifeless body, with the 
weapon sticking in it, to the posts of the enemy: 
there it was mangled, in a manner shocking to 
relate ; for dividing it in the middle, they feent 
one half to Consentia, and kept the other, as a 


subject of mockery, to themselves. Wliile 
they were throwing darts and stones at it, a 
woman mixing with the crowd, (who expressed 
a degree of barbarous rage which could scarce 
be conceived to exist in human breasts,) pre- 
vailed on them to stop for a moment. She 
then told them, with tears in her eyes, that she 
had a husband and children, prisoners among 
the enemy ; and that she hoped to be able, 'wflth 
the king’s body, (if they would grant it to her,) 
ho'wever disfigured, to ransom her friends : this 
put an end to their outrages. The remnants 
of his limbs wore buried at Consentia, entirely 
thi*ough the care of the woman j and his bones 
were sent to Metapontum, to the enemy, from 
'whence they were conveyed to Epirus, to his 
wife Cleopatra, and his sister Olympias ; the 
latter of whom 'w\as the mother, the fonmer the 
sister, of Alexander the Great Such was the 
melancholy end of Alexander of Epirus ; of 
which, although fortune did not allow him to 
engage in hostilities with the JRomans, yet, as 
he waged war in Italy, I have thought it proper 
to give this brief accoxmt. This year, the fifth 
I time since tbe building of the city, the Lectio 
stemium, was performed at Rome, for procur- 
ing the favour of the same deities, to whom it 
was addressed before. 

XXY, The new consuls having, by order 
of the people, declared war figainst the Sara- 
nites, exerted themselves in more formidable 
preparations of every kind, than had been made 
against the Greeks ; and, about the same time, 
received a new accession of strength, frpm a 
quarter where they had no such expectation. 
The Lucanians and Apulians, nations who, 
until that time, had no kind of intercourse with 
the Roman people, proposed an alliance with 
them, promising a supply of men and firms for 
the war : a treaty of friendship -was according- 
ly concluded. At the same time, their affairs 
went on successfully in Samnium. Three 
to'vvns fell into their hands, Ailifijs, CaUifie, 
and Ruffrium ; and the adjoining country, to a 
great extent, was on the first arrival of the 
consuls, laid entirely waste. As the com- 
mencement of their operations, on this side, was 
attended with so much success, so tlie war, 
in the other quarter, where the Greeks were 
held besieged, now drew towards a conclusion. 
For, besides the communication between the 
two posts of the enemy being cut off, by the 
besiegers having possession of part of the 
works through which it had been carried on, 
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they now siiifered^ within the walls, hardships ; 
far more grievous than those with which they i 
were threatened, being insulted in the persons 
of their wives and children, and feeling all the i 
extremities usual in the sacking of cities, i 
When, therefore, intelligence arrived, that rein- 
forcements were to come from Tarentum, and 
from the Samnites, all agreed that there were 
more of the latter already within the walls than 
they wished ; but the young men of Tarentum, 
who were Greeks as well as themselves, they 
earnestly longed for, as they hoped to be ena- 
bled, by their means, to oppose the Samnites 
and Nolans, which they deemed no less neces- 
sary than resisting their Roman enemies. At 
last a surrender to the Romans appeared to be 
the lightest evil. Charilaiis and Nymphius, the 
two principal men in the state, consulting to- 
gether on the subject, settled the part which 
each was to act ; it was, that one .should desert 
to the Roman general, and the other stay be- 
hind to manage aifairs in the city, so as to faci- 
litate the execution of their plan. Charilaus 
was the person who came to Puhlilius Philo ; 
he told him that he had taken a resolution, 
which he hoped would prove advantageous, for- 
tunate, and happy to the Palmpolitans, and to 
the Roman people, of delivering the fortifica- 
tions into his hands. Whether he should ap- 
pear, by that deed, to have betrayed or preserv- 
ed his country, depended on the honour of the 
Romans. That for himself in particular, he 
neither stipulated nor requested any thing ; but, 
in behalf of the state, he requested rather than 
stipulated, that, in case the design should suc- 
ceed, the Roman people would consider more 
especially the zeal and hazard with which it 
sought a renewal of their friendship, than its 
folly and rashness in deviating from its duty.” 
He was commended by the general, and receiv- 
ed a body of three thousand soldiers, with 
which he was to seize on that part of the city 
which was possessed by the Samnites, which 
detachment was commanded by Lucius Q 
this, military tribune. 

X X V J. In the m eantime, Nymphius, on his 
part, artfully addressing himself to the comman- 
der of the Samnites, prevailed upon him, as all 
the troops of the Romans were employed either 
about Palsepolis, or in Samnium, to allow him to 
sail round with the fleet to the territory of Rome, 
where he undertook to ravage, not only the sea- 
coast, but the country adjoining the very city. 
Bat, in order to avoid observation, it was 
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necessary, he told him, to set out by night, and 
to launch the ships immediately. To effect this 
with the greater despatch, all the young Sam- 
nites, except the necessary guards of the city, 
were sent to the shore. While Nymphius wast- 
ed the time there, giving contradictory orders, 
designedly, to create confusion, which was in- 
creased by the darkness, and by the crowd, 
which was so numerous as to obstruct each 
other’s operations, Charilaus, according to the 
plan concerted, was admitted by his associates 
into the city ; and having filled the higher parts 
of it with Roman soldiers, he ordered them to 
raise a shout ; on which the Greeks, who had 
received previous directions from their leaders, 
kept themselves quiet. The Nolans fled through 
the opposite psut of the town, by the road lead- 
ing to Nola. The flight of the Samnites, who 
were shut out from the city, was easier, but had 
' a more disgraceful appearance ; for they return- 
ed to their homes without arms, stripped of 
their baggage, and destitute of every thing ; all, 
in short, belonging to them being left with their 
enemies ; so that they were objects of ridicule, 
not only to foreigners, but even to their own 
countrymen. I know that there is another ac- 
count of this matter, which represents the town 
to have been betrayed by the Samnites ^ but I 
have chosen to follow the writers most worthy 
of credit : besides, the treaty of Neapolis, for 
to that place the seat of government of the 
Greeks was then transferred, renders it more 
probable, that the renew'-al of friendship \vas 
voluntary on their side. Puhlilius had a tri- 
umph decreed him, because people were well 
convinced, that it was his conduct of the siege 
w^hich reduced the enemy to submission. This 
man was distinguished by two extraordinary in- 
cidents, of which he afibrded the first instance : 
a prolongation of command never before grant- 
ed to any one ; and a triumph after the expira- 
tion of his ofiice, 

XXVII. Another war soon after arose with 
the Greeks of the other coast. The Taren- 
tines having, for a considerable time, buoyed up 
the state of Palaspolis with delusive hopes or 
assistance, when they understood that the 
Romans had gotten possession of that city, as 
if they were the persons who had suffered 
the disappointment, and not the authors of 
it, they inveighed against the Paliepolitans, and 
became furious in their anger and malice towards 
the Romans ; to which they were farther incit- 
ed by receiving information that the Lucaiuans 
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arid Apulians had joined them ; for a treaty of 
alliance had been this year concluded with both 
these nations. The businessj” they observed, 
“ was now brought almost to their doors ; and 
such would soon be the state of alfairs, that they 
‘ must deal with the Ronaans as enemies, or re- 
ceive them as masters; that, in fact, their in- 
terests were at stake, on the issue of the war of 
the Samnites, the only nation which continued 
to make opposition j and that with power very 
inadequate, since they were deserted by the 
Lucaiiians ; these however might yet be brought 
back, and induced to renounce the Roman al- 
liance, if proper skill were used in sowing dis- 
^ ^ sension between them.” These reasonings 
being readily adopted, by people who wished 
fora change, they procured, for money, some 
young Lucanians of considerable note in their 
coimtiy, but devoid of honour, to bring about 
their design ; these having lacerated each other’s 
bodies with stripes, came naked into a public 
meeting of their countrymen, exclaiming that 
because they had ventured to go into the Ro- 
man camp, they had been thus beaten with rods, 
^ by order of the consul, and had hardly escaped 
the loss of their heads^ Circumstances, so 
shocking in their nature, carrying strong proofs 
of the ill-treatment, none of artifice, the people 
were so irritated, that, by their clamours, they 
compelled the magistrates to call together the 
senate ; and whilst some stood round that as- 
sembly, insisting on a declaration of war against 
the Romans, others ran different ways to rouse 
to arms the multitude residing in the country. 
Thus the minds even of rational men being 
hurried into imprudence by the general uproar, 
a decree was passed, that the alliance with the 
Samnites should be renewed, and ambassadors 
sent for that purpose. This hasty proceeding 
surprised the Samnites, who, however, insisted, 
that they should not only give hostages, but 
also receive garrisons into their fortified places ; 
atid they, blinded by resentment, refused no 
terms. In a little time after, on the authors of 
the imposition removing to Tarentum, the 
whole came to light. But as they had given 
all power out of their own hands, nothing was 
left them but unavailing repentance. 

XX V III. This year proved, as it were, a 
new era of liberty to the Roman commons ; a 
'V ' stop being put to the practice of confining 
debtors. This alteration of the law was effect- 

ed in consequence of the behaviour of a usurer, 
in which lust and cruelty were equally conspi- 


cuous. His name was LticiuS Papiriiis- To 
him one Caius Puhlilius having surrendered his 
person to be confined for a debt due by his 
father, his youth and beauty, which ought to 
have excited commiseration, operated on the 
other’s mind as incentives to barbarity. He 
first attempted to seduce the young man by 
impure discourses ; but finding that his ears 
were shocked at their infamous tendency, he 
then endeavoured to terrify him by threats, and 
reminded him frequently of his situation. At 
last, convinced of his resolution to act conform- 
ably to his honourable birth, rather than to his 
i present condition, he ordered him to be stripped 
: and scourged. With the marks of the rods 
imprinted in his flesh, the youth rushed out into 
the public street, uttering loud complaints of 
the depi'avedness and inhumanity of the usurer. 
On which a vast number of people, moved by 
compassion for his early age, and indignation at 
his barbarous treatment, reflecting at the same 
time what might be the lot of themselves, and 
of their children, flocked together into the fo- 
rum, and from thence, in a body, to the senate- 
house. When the consuls were obliged, by the 
sudden tumult, to call a meeting of the senate, 
the people, falling at the feet of each of the 
senators, as they were going into the senate- 
house, presented to their view the back of 
Caius tom with stripes. Qn that day, in con- 
sequence of the outrageous conduct of an in- 
dividual, one of the strongest bonds of credit 
was broken ; and the consuls were commanded 
to propose to the people, that no person 
should be held in fetters or stocks, except con- 
victed of a crime, and in order to punishment ; 
but that, for money due, the goods of the debtor, 
not his person, should be answerable. Thus 
the confined debtors were released; and pro- 
vision made, for the time to come, that they 
should not be liable to confinement. 

XXIX. In the course of this year, while 
the war with the Samnites was sufficient in it- 
self to give full employment to the senate, be- 
sides the sudden defection of the Lucanians, 
and the intrigues of the Tarentines, by which 
it had been effected, they found another 
source of uneasiness in a union formed by the 
state of the Vestinians with the Samnites. 
Which event, though it continued, during the 
present year, to be the general subject of con- 
versation, without coming under any public dis- 
cussion, appeared so important to the consuls 
of the year following, [ Y. R. 430. B. C. 322.] 
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Lucius Furiiis Camillus a secotijd time, and De- 
ems Juniusj that it was the first business which 
they proposed to the consideration of the state. 
Notwithstanding it had yet produced no effects, 
it threw the senate into great perplexity, as they 
dreaded equally the consequences, either of 
passing it over, or of taking it up ; lest on the 
one hand, if that people’s conduct passed with 
impunity, wantonness and arrogance might ex-> 
cite other states in their neighbourhood to foir' 
low their example and, on the other, if an at- 
tempt should be made to punish them -f;^ force 
of 'arms, resentment and dread , i^3|aediate 
danger might produce the same^Stect. And 
the whole body of Vestinians, too, was at least 
equal in strength to the Samnites, being com- 
posed of the Marsians, the Pelignians, and the 
Marrusinians ; against all of whom they would 
have to contend, if any steps were taken against 
that nation. However, that opinion prevailed, 
which might, at the time, seeiAo have more 
spirit than prudence ; but the event afforded a 
proof that fortune assists the brave* The peo- 
ple, in pursuance of the direction of the senate, 
ordered war against the Vestinians, which pro- 
vince fell by lot to Junius ; Samnium to Ca- 
millus. Armies were led to both places, which, 
by carefully guarding the frontiers, prevented a 
junction of the forces of their enemies. But 
Lucius Furius, on whom the principal weight 
of the business rested, was deprived of his share 
in the management of it, being seized with a 
severe sickness. He was, therefore, ordered 
to nominate a dictator to conduct the war, and 
he nominated Lucius Papirius Cursor, the most 
celebrated general, by far, of any in that age, 
who appointed Quintus Fabius Maximus BuL 
lianiis master of the horse. These commanders 
were remarkable for their exploits in war; but 
more so, for a quarrel which arose between 
themselves, and which proceeded almost to vio- 
lence. The other consul, in the territory of 
the Vestinians, carried on operations of various 
kinds"; and, in all, was uniformly suceessfuL 
Fie utterly laid waste their lands, and by spoil- 
ing and burning their houses and com, com- 
pelled them to come to an engagement ; when, 
in one battle, he reduced the strength of the 
Vestinians to such a degree, though not without 
loss on his own side, that they not only fied to 
their camp, but, fearing even to trust to the 
rampart and trench, dispersed from thence into 
the several towns, in hopes of finding security 
in the situation and fortifications of their cities. 
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At last he undertook to reduce their towns by 
force ; and'so ardent were the soldiers, and such 
their resentment for the wounds which they had 
received, (hardly one of them having come out 
of the battle unhurt,) that he took Cutina by 
scalade, and afterwards Cingilia. The spoil of 
both cities he gave to the soldiers, in considera- 
tion of their having bravely surmounted the ob- 
struction both of gates and walls. 

XXX. The commanders entered Samnium 
udthout having obtained any particularly favour- 
able indications in the auspices ; an ominous 
circumstance, which pointed, not at the event 
of war, for that was prosperous, but at the fu- 
rious passions and the quarrels which broke out 
between the leaders. For Papirius the dicta- 
tor, returning to Rome in order to take the au- 
spices anew, in consequence of a caution re- 
ceived from the aruspex, left strict orders with 
the master of the horse to remain in his post, 
and not to engage in battle during his absence. 
After the departure of the dictator, F’abius hav- 
ing discovered by his scouts, that the enemy 
were in as unguarded a state as if tlicrc was not 
a single Homan in their neighbourhood, the 
high-spirited youth, (either conceiving indigna- 
tion at the sole authority in every point appear- 
ing to he lodged in the hands of the dictator, or 
induced by the opportunity of striking an im- 
portant blow,) having made the necessary pre- 
parations and dispositions, marched to a place 
called Imbrinium, and there fought a battle with 
the Samnites. His success in the fight was 
such, that there was no one circumstance which 
could have been improved to more advantage, 
if the dictator had been present. The leader 
was not wanting to the soldiers, nor the soldiers 
to their leader. The cavalry too, (finding, after 
repeated charges, that they could not break the 
ranks,) by the advice of Lxxcius Cominius, a 
military tribune, pulled off the bridles from their 
horses and spurred them on so furiously, that 
no power could withstand them ; forcing their 
way through the thickest of the enemy, they 
bore down every thing before them ; and the 
infantry, seconding the charge, the whole body 
was thrown into confusion. Of these, twenty 
thousand are said to have fallen on that day. 
Some accounts say that there were two battles 
fought during the dictator’s absence, ami two 
victories obtained ; but the most ancient wri- 
ters mention only this one, and in some histo- 
ries the whole transaction is omitted. The 
master of the horse getting possession of 
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abiiniknce of spoils^ in consequence of tlie 
great numbers slain, collected the arms into a 
huge heap, and burned them ; either in pursu- 
ance of a vow to some of the gods, or, if we 
choose to credit Fabiiis, in order to prevent 
the dictator from reaping tbe fruits of that re- 
nown, to which he alone was entitled. He 
feared, too, that Papirius might inscribe his 
name on the spoils, or carry them in triumph. 
His letters also, containing an account of the 
success, being sent to the senate, showed 
plainly that he wished not to impart to the 
dictator any share of the honour; who cer- 
tainly viewed the proceeding in this light, for 
'while others rejoiced at the victory obtained, 
he showed only surliness and anger: insomuch 
that, immediately dismissing the senate, he 
hastened out of the senate-house, and frequent- 
ly repeated with warmth, that the legions of 
the Samnites were not more effectually van- 
fpushed and overthrown by the master of the 
horse, than were the dictatorial dignity and 
military discipline, if such contempt of orders 
escaped with impunity. Thus, breathing re- 
sentment and menaces, he set out for the 
camp ; but, though be travelled with all pos- | 
sible expedition,* intelligence arrived before ' 
him, that the dictator was coming, eager for 
vengeance, and in every second sentence ap- 
plauding the conduct of Titus Manlius. 

XXXL Fabius instantly called an assem- 
bly, and entreated the soldiers, to show the 
same courage in protecting him, under whose 
conduct and auspices they had conquered, from 
the outi’ageous cruelty of the dictator, which 
they had so lately displayed in defending the 
cormnoru’S'ealth from its’ most inveterate ene- 
mies. He was now coming,” he told them, 
frantic with envy ; enraged at another’s bra- 
very, raving like a madman, because, in his 
absence, the business of the public had been 
executed with remarkable success ; and if he 
could change the fortune of the engagement, 
would wish the Samnites in possession of vic- 
tory rather than the Romans. He talked much 
of contempt of orders ; as if his prohibition of 
fighting were not dictated by the same motive, 
which caused his vexation at the fight having 
taken place. He wished to shackle the valour 
of others, and meant to take away the soldiers’ 
arms w^hen they were most eager for action, 
and that no use might he made of them in his 
absence : he was farther enraged too, because 
Quintus Fabius considered himself as master 


of the horse, not as a beadle to the dictator. 
How would he have behaved, had the issue of 
the fight been unfortunate ; which, through the 
chances of war and the uncertainty of military 
operations, might have been the case ; since 
now, when the enemy has been vanquished, (as 
Completely, indeed, as if that leader’s own 
singular talents had been employed in the mat- 
ter,} he yet threatens the mast.er of the horse 
with punishment ? Nor is his rancour greater 
towards the master of the horse, than towards 
the military tribunes, towards the centurions, 
towards the soldiers. On all, he would vent his 
rage ; and because that is not in his power, he 
vents it' on one. Envy, like fiame, soars up- 
wards ; aims at the summit, and makes its at- 
tack on the head of the business, on tbe leader. 
If he could put him out of the way, together 
with the glory of the service performed, he 
would then triumph, like a conqueror over 
vanquished troops ; and, without scruple, prac- 
tise against the soldiers, what he had been al- 
lowed to act against their commander. It 
behoved them, therefore, in his cause, to sup- 
! port the general liberty of all. If the dictator 
perceived among the troops the same unanim- 
ity in justifying their victory, that they had 
displayed in gaining it, and that all interested 
themselves in the safety of one, it would bend 
his temper to milder counsels. In fine,” he 
told them, “ that he committed his life, and 
all his interests, to their honour and to their 
courage,” 

XXXII. His speech was received with the 
loudest acclamations from every part of the as- 
sembly, bidding him “ have courage ; for while 
the Roman legions were in being, no man 
should offer him violence. ” Not long after, the 
dictator arrived, and instantly summoned an 
assembly by sound of trumpet. Then silence 
being made, a crier cited Quintus P’abius, 
master of the horse, and as soon as, on the 
lower ground, he bad approached the tribunal, 
the dictator said, Quintus Fabius, I demand 
of you, when the authority of dictator is ac' 
knowledged to be supreme, and is submit- 
ted to by the consuls, officers endowed wfitli re- 
gal power ; and likewise by the praetors, creat- 
ed under the same auspices with consuls; 
whether or no you think it reasonable that it 
should not meet obedience from a master of 
the horse ? I also ask you whether, when I 
knew that I set out from home under uncertain 
auspices, it was fox me, under that considera- 
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tion, to liazard the safety of the commonwealth, 
or whether my duty did not require me to have 
the auspices newly taken, so that nothing might 
be done while the will of the gods remained 
doubtful ? And further, when a religious scru- 
ple was of such a nature, as to hinder the dic- 
tator from acting, whether the master of the 
horse could he exempt from it, and at liberty ? 
But why do I ask these questions, when, sup- 
posing that I had gone without leaving any or- 
ders, your own judgment ought to have been re- 
gulated according to what you could discover of 
my intention? Why do you not answer ? Bid I' 
not forbid you to act, in any respect, during my 
absence ? Did I not forbid you to engage the 
enemy? Yet, in contempt of these my orders, 
while the auspices were uncertain, while the 
omens were confused, contrary to the practice of 
war, contrary to the discipline of our ancestors, 
and contrary to the authority of the „gods, you 
dared to enter on the fight. Answer , to these 
questions, proposed to you. On any other mat- 
ter utter not a word. Lictor, draw near him.” 
To, each of these particulars Fabius, fiinding it 
no easy matter to answer, at one time remon- 
sl^ted against the same person acting as ac- 
cuseir and judge, in a cause which afifected his 
very existence 5 at another, he asserted that liis 
life should sooner be forced from him, than the 
glory of his past services ; clearing himself, 
and accusing the other by tiims, so that the 
dictator’s anger blazed out with fresh fury; 
and he ordered the master of the horse to be 
stripped, and the rods and axes to be got. ready. 
Fabius, imploring the protection of the sol- 
diers, while the lictors -were tearing his gar- 
ments, retired to the quarters of the veterans, 
who were already raising a commotion in the 
assembly : from them the uproar spread 
through the whole body; in one place the 
voice of supplication was heard ; in another, 
menaces. Those who happened to stand 
nearest to the tribunal, because, being under 
the eyes of the general, they could easily be 
known, applied to him with entreaties to spare 
the master of the horse, and not in him to con- 
demn the whole army. The remoter parts of 
the assembly, and the crowd collected round 
Fabius, railed at the unrelenting spirit of the 
dictator, and were not far from mutiny: nor 
was even the tribunal perfectly quiet. The 
lieuteimnts-general standing round the general’s 
seat besought him to adjourn the business to 
the next day, and to allow time to his anger, 


and room for consideration ; representing that 
« the indiscretion of Fabius had been sufficient- 
ly rebuked ; his rictory sufficiently disgraced ; 
and they begged him not to proceed to the ex- 
treme of severity ; not to brand with ignominy J 
a youth of extraordinary merit, or his father, a 1 
man of most illustrious character, together with 
the whole family of the Fabii.” When neither 
their prayers nor arguments made any im- 
pression, they desired . him to observe the 
violent ferment of the assembly, and told him 
that “ while the soldiers’ tempers were heated 
to such a degree, it became not either his age 
or his vdsdom to kindle them into a fiame, 
and afford matter for a mutiny : that no one 
would lay the blame of such an event on Quin- 
tus Fabius, whb only deprecaf^d punishnient ; 
but on the dictator, if,' blinded by resentment, 
be should, by an ill-judged 'contest, draw on 
himself "the fiuy of the multitude ; and lest he 
should think that they acted from motives of 
regard to Quintus Fabius, they were ready to 
make oath tliat, in their judgment, it vus not 
for the interest of the commonwealth that 
Qiuntus Fabius should be punished at that 
time.” 

XX XI 11. Their exi)ostulations irritating 
the dictator against themselves, instead of ap- 
peasing his anger against the master of the 
horse, the lieutenants-general were ordered to 
go do\TO from the tribunal ; and after several 
vain attempts were made to procure silence by 
means of a crier, the noise and tumult being so 
great that neitlier tlie voice of tbe dictator 
himself, nor that of bis apparitors, could be 
heard; night, as in the case of a battle, put an 
end to tbe contest. The master of the horse 
was ordered to attend on the day following; 
but, being assured by every one that Papiriiis, 
being agitated and exasperated in the course 
of the present contention, would proceed 
against him with greater violence, he fled 
privately from the camp to Eome : where, 
by the advice of his father, Marcus Fabius, 
who had been three times consul, and like- 
wise dictator, he immediately called a meet- 
ing of the senate. While he was laying his 
complaints before the fathers, of the rage 
and injustice of the dictator, on a sudden was 
heard the noise of lictors before the senate- ^ 
house, clearing the way, and Papirius himself 
arrived, full of resentment, having followed, f 
with a guard of light horse, as soon as he hciu'd • 
that the other had quitted the camp. The 


eonteiitioii tlien began anew, and tlie dictator 
ordered Fabius to be seized. .As be persisted 
in his purpose with indexible obstinacy, not- 
withstanding the united intercessions of the 
principal patricians, and of tbe whole senate, 
Fabius, the father, then said, since neither the 
authority of the senate has any weight with 
you j nor my age, which you wish to render 
childless. j nor the noble birth and meiit of a 
master of the horse, nominated by yourself ; 
nor prayers which have often mitigated the rage 
of an enemy, and which appease the wrath of 
the gods ; I call upon the tribunes of the com- 
mons ibr support, and appeal to the people ; 
and since you decline the judgment of your own 
army, as well as of the senate, I call you before a 
judge ^vllo must certainly be allowed, though no 
other should, to possess more power and author- 
ity than yourself, though dictator. It shall be 
seen whether you will submit to an appeal, to 
which Tulliis Hostilius, a Roman king, sub- 
mitted.” They proceeded directly from the 
senate-house to the assembly ; where, being ar- 
rived, the dictator attended by few, the master 
of the horse by all the people of the first rank 
in a body, Papirius commanded him to be taken 
from the rostrum to the lower ground ; on 
which, his father, following him, said, “ You 
do well in ordering us to be brought down to 
a place where even as private persons we have 
liberty of speech.” At first, instead of regular 
speeches, nothing but alterqation was heard : 
at length, the indignation of old Fabius, and 
the strength of Ms voice, got the better of 
noise, while he reproached Papirius with arro- 
gance and cruelty. “ Pie himself,” he said, 
had been dictator at Rome : and no man, not 
even the lowest plebeian, or centurion, or sol- 
dier, bad suffered in any way tbrougb his means. 
But Papirius sought for victory and triumph 
over a Roman commander with as much zeal 
as over the generals of the enemy. What an 
immense difference between the moderation of 
the andents, and the oppression of the modems ! 
Quintius Cineinnatus, when dictator, showed 
no farther mark of resentment to Lucius 
Miniiciiis the consul, (Mthough from his ill 
conduct he had fallen into the power of the 
enemy, and from which he rescued him,) than 
leaving him at the head of the army, in the 
quality of lieutenant-general, instead of consul. 
Marcus P’lirius Camillus, in the case of Lucius 
Furius, who, in contempt of his great age and 
authority, had fought a battle, the issue of 
I. ■ 


which was dishonourable in the last degree not 
only restrained ^his anger at the time, so as to 
write no unfavourable representation of bis con- 
duct to the people or the senate ; hut, after re- 
turning home, when the patricians gave him a 
power of electing from among his colleagues 
whoever he might approve as an associate with 
Mmself in the command, chose that very man 
in preference to all the other consular tribunes. 
Nay, the body of the people themselves, whose 
power is supreme in every case, never suffered 
their passions to carry them to greater severity, 
even towards those, who, tlirough rashness and 
ignorance, had occasioned the loss of armies, 
than the fining: them in a sum of money. Until 
that day, a capital prosecution for ill conduct in 
war had never been instituted agjiinst any com- 
mander, but now, generals of the Roman peo- 
ple, after gaining^the most splendid victories, 
and meriting the most honourable triumpbs, 
are threatened with rods and axes ; a treatment 
which would not have been deemed allowable, 
even towards those who had been defeated by 
an enemy. Wlrnt degree of punishment would 
his son have been liable to, if he had occasion- 
ed the loss of the army ? if he had been put to 
flight, and driven out of his camp ? Could the 
dictator stretch his resentment and violence jEo 
any greater length than to scoiuge him, md 
put him to death ? How ms it consistent with 
reason, that, through the means of Quintus 
Fabius, the state should be filled with joy, ex- 
ulting in victory, and occupied in thanks- 
givings and congratulations j while, at the same 
time, he who had given occasion to the tem- 
ples of the gods being thrown open, their 
altars yet smoking with sacrifices, and loaded 
with honours and offerings, should be stripped 
naked, and torn with stripes in the sight of the 
Roman people ; within view of the capitol and 
citadel, and of those gods, whose aid he had 
so successfully invoked in two different battles ? 
With what temper would such proceedings be 
borne by the army which had conquered under 
his conduct and auspices? What mourning 
would there be in the Roman camp ; what joy 
among their enemies ?” This speech he ac- 
companied with an abundant flow of tears ; 
uniting reproaches and complaints, imploring 
the aid both of gods and men, and warmly em- 
bracing his son. 

XXXIV. On his side stood tbe majesty of 
the senate, the favour of the people, the sup- 
port of tbe tribunes, and regard for the absent 
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army. On the other side were urged the in- 
violable authority of the Roman government 
and military discipline ; the edict of the dicta- 
tor, always observed as the mandate of a deity ; 
nor was the severity of Manlius forgot, and his 
postponing even parental affection to public 
utility. “ The same also,” said the dictator, 
“was the conduct of Lucius Brutus, the 
founder of Roman liberty, in the case of his 
two sons. But now, such is the indulgence of 
fathers, and the easiness of temper in the aged, 
that in this case of contempt of the dictatorial 
authority, they indulge the young in the subver- 
sion of military order, as if it were a matter of 
trifling consequence. For his part, however, 
he would persevere in his purpose, and would 
not remit the smallest part of the punishment 
justly due to a person who fought contrary to 
his orders, while the rites of religion were im- 
perfectly executed, and the auspices uncertain. 
Whether the majesty of the supreme authority 
was to he perpetual, or not, depended not on 
him ; hut Lucius Rapirius would not diminish 
aught of its rights. He wished that the tribu- 
nitian ofSce, inviolate itselfj would not, by its 
interposition, violate the authority of the Ro- 
man government; nor the Roman people, in 
his case particularly, annihilate the dictator, and 
the rights of the dictatorship, together. But, 
if this should be the case, not Lucius Papiriiis, 
but the tribunes and the people, would be 
blamed by posterity; though then too late, 
when military discipline being once dissolved, 
the soldier would no longer obey the orders of 
the centurion, the centurion those of the tiihune, 
the tribune those of the lieutenant-general, the 
lieutenant-general those of the consul, nor the 
master of the horse those of the dictator. No 
one would then pay any deference to men, no, 
nor even to the gods. Neither edicts of gener- 
als, nor auspices, would be observed. The 
soldiers, without leave or absence, would strag- 
gle at random through the lands of fnends and 
of foes; and, regardless of their oath, would 
merely to gratify a wanton humour, quit the 
service whenever they might choose. The 
standards would be forsaken : the men would 
neither assemble in pursuance of orders, nor 
attend to the difference of fighting by night or 
by day, on favourable or unfavourable ground. 
In a word, military operations, instead of the 
regularity established under the sanction of a 
sacred solemnity, would become like those of 
free-foootcrs directed by chance and accident. 
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Render yourselves, then, tribunes of the com. 
mens, accountable for all these evils, to all 
future ages. Expose your own persons to 
these heavy imputations in defence of the licen- 
tious conduct of Quintus Fabius.” 

XXXy. The tribunes stood confounded, 
and were now more anxiously concerned at 
their own situation than at his who sought their 
support, when they were freed from this em- 
barrassment by the Roman people unanimously 
having recourse to prayers and entreaties, that 
the dictator would, for their sakes, remit the 
punishment of the master of the horse. The 
tribunes likewise, seeing the business take this 
turn, followed the example, earnestly beseech- 
ing the dictator to pardon human error, to con- 
sider the immaturity of the offender’s age, who 
had suffered sufficiently; and now the youth 
himself, now his father, Marcus Fabius, dis- 
claiming farther contest, fell at the dictator’s 
knees, and deprecated his wrath. Then the 
dictator, after causing silence, said “Romans, 
it is well. Military discipline has prevailed ; 
the majesty of government has prevailed ; 
both which were in danger of ceasing this day to 
exist. Quintus Fabius, who fought contrary to 
the order of his commander, is not acquitted 
of guilt; but, after being condemned as guil- 
ty, is granted as a boon to the Roman people ; 
is granted to the college of tribunes, supporting 
him with their prayers, not with the regular 
power of their office. Live, Quintus Fabius, 
more happy in tliis union of all parts of the 
state for your preservation than in the \ictory 
in which you lately exulted. Live, after hav- 
ing ventured on such an act, as your father 
himself, had he been in the place of Lucius 
1 Papirius, would not have pardoned. With me 
you shall be reconciled, whenever you vish it. 
To the Roman people, to whom you owe your 
life, you can perform no gi'eater service, tlian 
to let this day teach you the important lesson 
of submission to lawful commands, both in 
war and peace.” He then declared, that the 
master of the horse was at liberty to depart : 
and, as he retired from the rostrum, the senate, 
being greatly rejoiced, and the people still more 
so, gathered round him, and escorted Mm, on 
one hand commending the dictator, on the 
other congratulating the master of the horse ; 
while all agreed in opinion, tha,t the authority 
of military command was confirmed no less 
effectually in the instance of Quintus Fabius 
than in that of young Manlius. It so hap- 


pencd, tliat, through the course of that year,, 
as often as the dictator left the army, the Sam- 
jiites were in motion: hut Marcus Valerius, 
the lieutenant-general, who commanded in the 
camp, had Quintus Fabius before his eyes for 
an example, not to fear any violence of the 
enemy, so much as the unrelenting anger of the 
dictator. So that when a body of his foragers 
fell into an ambuscade, and were cut to pieces 
in disadvantageous ground, it was generally be- 
lieved that the lieutenant-general could have 
given them assistance, if he had not been held 
in dread by his rigorous orders. The resent- 
ment which this excited helped to alienate' the i 
aifeetions of the soldiery from the dictator; 
against \’\diom they had been before incensed 
by his implacable behaviour towards Quintus 
Fabius, and from having granted him pardon at 
the intercession of the Roman people, after he 
hud refused it to their entreaties. 

XXXVI. The dictator prohibited Quintus 
Fabius from acting in any case as a magistrate, 
conferred the command in the city on Lucius 
Papirius Crassus, as master of the horse, and 
then returned to the camp ; where his arrival 
bmught neither any great joy to Ids country- 
men, nor any degi'ee of terror to the enemy : 
for, on the day following, either not knowing 
the dictator’s arrival, or little regarding whether 
he were present or absent, they marched out in 
order of battle. Of such importance, however, 
was that .single man, Lucius Papirius, that, 
had the zeal of the soldiers seconded the dispo- 
sitions of the commander, no doubt was enter- 
tained that an end might have been put, that 
day, to the wai* with the Samnites. He chose 
the best possible position for his troops, posted 
his body of reserve most judiciously, and 
strengthened them with every advantage which 
militaiy skill could devise : hut the soldiers 
exerted no vigour; and designedly kept from 
c-onquering, in order to injure the reputation of ^ 
their leader. Of the Samnites, however, very 
many were slain ; and great numbers of the 
Romans' wounded. The experienced com- 
mander quickly perceived the circumstance 
which prevented his success, and that it would 
f)e necessary to moderate his temper, and to 
mingle mildness with austerity. Accordingly, 
attended by the lieutenants-general, -he went 
round to the tents of the wounded soldiers, in- 
quiring of each the state of his health ; then, 
mentioning them by name, he gave them in 
charge to the officei's, tribunes, and praefects, 


recommending them to their particular care. 
This behaviour, popular in itself, he maintained 
with such dexterity, that by his attention to 
their recovery, he gradually gained their afFec- 
tion ; nor did any thing so much contribute 
towards their recovery as the gratitude excited 
by this humane condescension. As soon as 
the men were restored to health, he came to an 
engagement with the enemy,* and both himself 
and the troops, being possessed with full con- 
Gdende of success, he so entirely defeated and 
dispersed the Samnites, that they never, after 
that day, met the dictator in the field. The 
victorious army, afterwards, directed its march 
wherever a prospect of booty invited, and tra- 
versed their territories without a weapon being 
raised against them, or any opposition given, 
either openly or by stratagem. It added to 
their alacrity, that the dictator had, by procla- 
mation, given the whole spoil to the soldiers ; 
so that they were animated not only by the 
public quaiTel, but by their private emolument. 
Thus reduced, the Samnites sued to the dic- 
tator for peace, and, after they had engaged 
to supply each of his soldiers with a suit of 
clothes, and a year’s pay, being ordered to apply 
to the senate, they answered, that they would fol- 
low the dictator, committing their cause wholly 
to his integrity and honour. On this the troops 
were withdrawn out of Samnium. 

XXXVII. [Y.R. 4^1. B.C. SSL] The 
dictator entered the city in triumph; and, 
though desirous of resigning his office immo- 
diately, yet, by order of the senate, he held it 
until the consuls were elected; these were 
Cams Sulpicius Longus, a second time, and 
Quintus JEmilius Cerretanus. The Samnites, 
without finishing the treaty of peace, the terms 
being still in negotiation, departed, after con- 
cluding a truce for a year. Nor was even that 
faithfully observed ; so strongly was their incli- 
nation for war excited, on hearing that Fapi- 
rius was gone out of office. In this consulate 
of Caius Sulpicius and Quintus iEmilius (some 
histories have Aiilius), to the revolt of the Sam- 
nites, was added a new war with the Apulians. 
Armies were sent against both. The Samnites 
fell by lot to Sulpicius, the Apulians to ^mi- 
lius. Some writers say, that this war was not 
waged with the Apulians, but in defence of 
the allied states of that nation, against the vio- 
lence and injustice of the Samnites. But the 
circumstances of the Samnites at that period, 
when they were themselves engaged in a war, 
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which tbcj could with difficulty support j render 
it more probable that they did not make war on 
the Apulians, but that both nations were in 
arms against the Romans at the same time. 
However, no memorable event occurred. The 
lands of the Apulians and Samnium were ut- 
terly laid waste ; but in neither quarter did the 
snemy show themselves. At Rome, an alai’m, 
^’hich happened in the night, suddenly roused 
he people from their sleep, in such a fright, 
that the Capitol and citadel, the walls and gates, 
W'ere all filled with men iii arms. But after 
they had called all to their posts, and ran toge- 
ther, in bodies, in every quarter, wdien day ap- 
peared, neither the author nor cause of the 
alarm could be discovered. This year, in pur- 
suance to the advice of Flavius, a tribune of 
the Commons, the Tusculans were brought to a 
trial before the people. He proposed, that 
punishment should be inflicted on those of the 
Tusculans, by whose advice and assistance 
the Veliterhians and Privernians had made war 
on the Roman people.*’ The Tusculans, with 
their wives and children, came to Rome, and in 
mourning habits, like persons under accusation, 
went round the tribes, throwing themselves at 
the feet of the citizens with humble supplica- 
tions. This excited a degree of compassion 
which operated more effectually towards pro- 
curing them pardon, than all the arguments they 
could urge, did towards clearing themselves of 
guilt. Every one of the tribes, except the Pol- 
lian, negatived the proposition. The sentence 
of the Pollian tribe was, that the grown-up 
males should be beaten, and put to death, and 
their wives and children sold by auction, accord- 
ing to the rules of war. It appears that the 
resentment which arose against the advisers of 
so rigorous a measure, was retained in memory 
by the Tusculans down to the age of our fa- 
thers ; and that hardly any candidate of the 
Pollian tribe could, ever since, guin the votes 
of the Papirian. 

XXX VHI. In the following year, [Y.R. 
432. B.C. 320.] which was the consulate of 
Quintus Fabius and Lucius Fulvius, Aulus 
Cornelius Arvina being made dictator, and 
Marcus Fabius Ambustus master of the horse, 
troops were levied with greater exertion than 
ordinary, under the apprehension of having a 
more powerful opposition than usual to encoun- 
ter, in the war with the Samnites, wffio, it was 
reported, had procured, from their neighbours, 
a number of young men for hire ; an army there- 
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fore, of . extraordinary force, was sent against 
them. Although in a hostile country, their 
camp was pitched in as careless a manner, as if 
the foe were at agi*eat distance ; when, sudden- 
ly, the legions of the Samnites approached with 
so much boldness as to advance their rampart 
close to an out-post of the Romans. Night 
coming on, prevented their assaulting the works ; 
but they did not conceal their intention of doing 
so next day, as soon as the light should appear. 
The dictator found that there would be a ne- 
cessity for fighting sooner than he had expected, 
and lest the situation should be an obstruction 
to the bravery of the troops, he led away the 
legions in silence, leaving a great number of 
fires the better to^ deceive the enemy. The 
camps, however, lay so close together, that he 
could not escape their observation ; their caval- 
ry instantly pursued, and pressed closely on his 
troops, yet r^’ained from attacking them until 
the day appeared. Their infantry did not even 
quit their camp before day-light As soon as 
it was dawn, the cavalry ventured to begin skir- 
mishing; and by harassing the Roman rear, 
and pressing them in places of difficult passage, 
considerably delayed their mai*ch. Meanwhile 
their infantry overtook their cavalry ; and now 
the Samnites pursued close with their entire 
force. The dictator then, finding that he could 
no longer go forward without great inconveni- 
ence, ordered the spot where he stood to be 
measured out for a camp. But it w^as impos* 
sible, while the enemy’s horse were spread about 
on every side, that palisades could be brought, 
and the work be begun ; seeing it, therefore, 
impracticable, either to march forward, or to 
settle himself there, he drew up his troops for 
battle, removing the baggage out of the line. 
The enemy likewise formed their line opposite 
to his ; no wise inferior, either in spirit or in 
strength. Their coui'age was chiefly improved 
from not knowing that the motive of the Ro- 
mans’ retreat was the incomraodiousness of the 
ground, so that they imagined themselves ob- 
jects of terror, and supposed that they were put 
suing men who fled through fear. This kept 
the balance of the fight equal for a consider- 
able time ; though, of late, it had been unusual 
with the Samnites to stand even the shout of a 
Roman army. Certain it is, that the contest, 
on this day, continued so very doubtful from 
the third hour to the eighth, that neither was 
the shout repeated, after being raised at the first 
onset, nor the standards moved either forward 
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or backward ; nor any ground lost on either side. 
I'hey fought without taking breath, every man 
in his postj and pushing against their opponents 
with their shields. The noise continuing equal, 
and the terror of the fight the same, seemed to 
denote, that the decision w^ould be efifected 
either by fatigue or by the night. The men had 
now exhausted their strength, the sword its 
power, and the leaders their skill ; when, on a 
sudden, the Samnite cavalry, having learned 
from a single troop which had advanced beyond 
the rest, that the baggnge of the Romans lay at 
a distance from their army, without any guard 
or defence ; eager for booty, they hastened to 
attack it; of w'hich, the dictator being informed 
by a hasty messenger, said, “ Let them alone, 
let them encumber themselves with spoils.” 
Afterwards came several, one after another, 
crying out, that they were plundering and car- 
rying off all the effects of the soldiers : he then 
called to him the master of the horse, and said, 

Bo you see, Marcus Fabius, that the enemy’s 
cavalry have forsaken the fight ? They are en- 
tangled and encumbered with our baggage. 
Attack them : you will find them, as is the 
case of every multitude employed in plundering, 
scattered about ; few mounted on horseback, 
few with swords in their hands; and, while 
they are loading their horses with spoil, and un- 
armed, put them to the sword, and make it 
bloody spoil for them. I will take care of the i 
legions, and the fight of the infantry : yours he ' 
the honour which the horse shall acquire.” 

XXXIX. The body of cavalry, in the most 
exact order possible, charging the enemy, who 
were straggling and embarrassed, filled every 
place with slaughter *, for the packages which 
they hastily threw down, and which lay in the 
way of their feet, and of the affrighted horses, 
as they endeavoured to escape, made them un- 
able either to fight or fly. Then Fabius, after 
he had almost entirely cut off the enemy’s horse, 
led round his squadrons in a small circuit, and 
attacked the infantry in the rear. The new 
shout, raised in that quarter, terrified the Sam- 
nites on the one hand ; and when, on the other, 
the dictator saw their troops in the van looking 
behind them, their battalions in confusion, and 
their line wavering, he earnestly exhorted and 
animated his men, calling on the tribunes and 
chief centurions, by name, to join him in renew- 
ing the fight. Haising the shout anew, they 
pressed forward, and as they advanced, per- 
ceived the enemy more and more confused. 


The cavahy now could be seen by those in 
front, and Cornelius, turning about to the se- 
veral companies, made them understand, by 
raising his voice and hands, that he saw the 
standards and bucklers of his own horsemen. 
On hearing which, and at the same time seeing 
them, they, at once, so far forgot the fatigue 
which they had endured, through almost the 
whole day, and even their wounds, that they 
rushed to the fray with as niuch vigour and 
alacrity, as if they were coming fresh out of 
camp on receiving the signal for battle. The 
Samnites could no longer sustain the charge of 
horse and foot together ; part of them, inclosed 
on both sides, were cut off ; the rest separated 
I and fled different ways. The infantry slew 
those who were surrounded and made resist- 
ance ; and the cavalry made great havoc of the 
fugitives, among whom fell their general. This 
battle crushed, at length, the power of the Sam- 
nites so effectually, that, in all their meetings, 
they expressed so much discontent, and said, 

I it was not at all to be wondered at, if in an im- 
pious war, commenced in violation of a treaty, 
when the gods were, with justice, more in- 
censed against them than men, none of their 
undertakings prospered. They were not to 
expect the crime, (for such an infraction of 
treaties must be held,) to be expiated and 
atoned for without a heavy penalty. The only 
alternative they had, was w’^hether the penalty 
should be the guilty blood of a few, or the 
innocent blood of all.” Some now ventured to 
name the authors of the war, among whom was 
particularly mentioned Brutulus Papius: he 
was a man of power ‘and noble biith, and 
undoubtedly the cause of the kite rupture. 
The praetors being compelled to take the opin- 
ion of the assembly concerning him, a decree 
was made, “ that Brutulus Papins should be 
delivered into the hands of the Homans ; and 
that, together wdth him, all the spoil taken from 
the Romans, and the prisoners, should he sent 
to Rome, and that the restitution demanded by 
the heralds, in conformity to treaty, should be 
made, as was agreeable to justice and equity.” 
In pursuance of this determination, heralds 
were sent to Rome, and also the dead body of 
Brutulus ; for, by a voluntary death, he avoided 
the punishment and ignominy intended for 
him. It was thought proper that his goods 
also should be delivered up along with the 
body. But none of all those things were ac- 
cepted, except the prisoners, and, such articles 
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of tlie spoil as were recognized by the owners. 
The dictator obtained a triumph by a decree of 
the senate, 

XL. Some writers affirm, that the consuls 
had the conduct of this war, and that they tri- 
umphed over the Samnites; and also, that 
Fabius advanced into Apulia, and carried off 
from thence abundance of spoil. But that 
Aulus Cornelius was dictator that year is an 
undisputed fact. The question then is, whether , 
he was appointed for the purpose of conducting 
the war, or on occasion of the illness of Lucius 
Plautius, the proetor ; in order that there might 
be a magistrate to give the signal for the start- 
ing of the chariots at the Roman games. This 
latter is asserted of him ; and that after per- 


forming the business, which in truth reflected' 
no great lustre on his office, he resigned the 
dictatorship. It is not easy to determine be- 
tween either the facts or the writers, which of 
them deserves the preference ; I am persuaded 
that history has been much corrupted by means 
of funeral panegyrics, and false inscriptions on 
monuments; each family striving by false repre- 
sentations to appropriate to itself the fame oi 
warlike exploits, and public honours. From 
this cause, certainly, much confusion has taken 
place, both in the memoirs of individuals, and 
in the public records of events. !Nor is there 
extant any writer, contemporary with those 
events, on whose authority we can with cer- 
tainty rely. 
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Titus Voturius and Spmiiis Postumius, with their array, surrounded by the Saranites at the Candine forks ; enter 
into a treaty, give six hundred hostages, and are sent under the yoke. The treaty declared invalid ; the two 
generals and the other sureties sent back to the Samnites, but are not accepted. Not long after, Pupirius Cursor 
obliterates this disgrace, by vanquishing the Samnites, sending them under the yoke, and recovering the hostages. 
Two tribes added. Appius Claudius, censor, constructs the Claudian aqueduct, and the Appian road ; admits 
the sons of freedom into the senate. Successes against the Apulians, Etruscans, Umbrians, Marsiaus, Pelignians, 
j^quans, and Samnites. Mention made of Alexander the Great, who flourislied at this time j a comparative 
estimate of his strength, and that of the Roman people, tending to show, that if he had carried his arms into 
Italy, he would not have been as successful there as he Iiad been in the Eastern countries. 


I. The year following [Y. R. 433. B. C. 319.] 
was distingmshed by the convention of Cau- 
dium, so memorable on accoimt of tbe misfor- 
tune of tbe Romans. Tbe consuls of tbe year 
were Titus Vetirrius Calvinus, and Spurius 
Fostumius. The Samnites were that year 
commanded by Caius Pontius, son to Keren- 
nius, bom of a father most highly renowned 
for wsdom, and himself a consummate warrior 
and commander. When the ambassadors, wbo 
had been sent to offer restitution, returned, 
without concluding a peace, he said, in an as- 
sembly, “that ye may not think that no piir- 
pose has been effected by this embassy, be as- 
sured, that whatever degree of anger the deities 
of heaven had conceived against us, on accoimt 
of the infraction of the treaty, has been hereby 
expiated. I am very confident, that whatever 
deities they were, whose will it was, that you 
should be reduced to the necessity of making 
restitution, it was not agreeable to them, that 
our atonement for the breach of treaty should 
be so haughtily spumed by the Romans. For 
what more could possibly be done towards ap- 
peasing the gods, and softening the anger of 
men, than we im^’’e done ? Tbe effects of the 
enemy, taken among the spoils, which appeiu’ed 
to be our own by the right of war, %ve restored ; 


the authors of the war, as we could not deliver 
them up alive, we delivered to them dead ; their 
goods we carried to Rome, lest by retaining 
them, any degree of guilt should remain among 
us. What more, Roman, do I owe to thee? 
what to the treaty ? what to the gods, the 
guarantees of the treaty? What umpire shall 
I call in to judge of yoiu’ resentment, and of 
my punishment ? I decline none ; neither na- 
tion nor private person. But if the weak is 
not to find protection against a stronger in hu- 
man laws, I will appeal to the gods, the aveng- 
ers of intolerable arrogance, and will beseech 
them to turn their wrath against those who 
are not satisfied by the restoration of their 
own, nor by additional heaps of other men’s 
property; whose inhuman rage is not satiat- 
ed by tbe death of the guilty, by the sur- 
render of their lifeless bodies, and by their 
goods accompanying the surrender of the 
owner; who cannot be appeased otherwise 
than by giving them our blood to drink, and 
our entrails to be tom. Samnites, war is 
just, when it becomes necessary, and arms are 
clear of impiety, when men have no hope left 
but in arms. Wherefore, as the issue of every 
human undertaking depends chiedy on men’s 
acting either with or without the favour of the 
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gods, be assured that the former wars ye waged 
in opposition to the gods more than to men ; 
in this, which we are now to undertake, ye will 
act under the immediate guidance of the gods 
themselves.” 

11. After uttering these predictions, not 
more favourable than true, he led out the troops, 
and placed his camp about Caudium, as much 
out of view as possible. " From thence he sent 
to Calatia, where he heard that the Roman 
consuls were encamped, ten soldiers, in the 
habit of shepherds, and ordered them to keep 
some cattle feeding in several different places, 
at a small distance from the Roman posts j and 
that, when they fell in with any of their fora- 
gers, they should all agree in the same story, 
that the legions of the Samiiites were then in 
Apulia, besieging Luceria with their whole 
force, and very near becoming masters of it. 
Such a rumour had been industriously spread 
before, and had already reached the Romans j 
but these prisoners caused them to give it 
greater credit, especially as they all concurred 
in the same report* ** The Romans did not 
hesitate to resolve on carrying succour to the 
Lueerians, because they were good and faithful 
allies; and for this farther reason, lest all 
Apulia, through apprehension of the impending 
danger, might go over to the enemy. The only 
point which came under deliberation was, by 
what road they should go. There were two 
roads leading to Luceria, one along the coast of 
the upper sea, wide and open ; hut, as it was 
the safer, so it was proportionably longer : the 
other, which was shorter, through the Caudine 
forks. The nature of the place is this : there 
are two deep glens, narrow and covered with 
wood, connected together by mountains ranging 
on both sides from one to the other; between 
these lies a plain of considerable extent, abound- 
ing in grass and water, and through the middle 
of which the passage runs ; but before this is 
arrived at, the first defile must he passed, while 
the only way back is through the road by which 
it was entered ; or if in case of resolving to 
proceed forward, it must be by the other glen, 
which is still more narrow and difficult. Into 
this plain the Romans marched down their 
troops, by one of those passes through the cleft 
of a rock ; and, when they advanced to the 
other defile, found it blocked up by trees thrown 
aci’oss, with a mound of huge stones. The j 
stratagem of the enemy now became apparent ; | 
and at the same time a body of troops was seen ] 


on the eminence over the glen. . Hastening 
back, then, to the road by which they had 
entered, they found that also shut up by such 
another fence, and men in arms. Then, with- 
out orders they halted ; amazement took pos- 
session of their minds, and a strange kind of 
numbness of their limbs : they then remained 
a long time motionless and silent, with their 
eyes fixed on each other, as if each thought the 
other more capable of judging and advising than 
himself. After some time the consul’s pavilions 
were erected, and they got ready the implements 
for throwing up works, although they were sen- 
sible that it must appear ridiculous to attempt 
raising a fortification in their present desperate 
condition, and when almost every hope was lost. 
Yet not to add a fault to their misfortunes, they 
all without being advised or ordered by any one, 
set earnestly to work, and inclosed a camp 
with a rampart, close to the water, while them- 
' selves, besides enduring the haughty taunts of 
their enemies, seemed with melancholy to ac- 
knowledge the apparent fruitlessness of their 
labour. The lieutenants-general and tribunes, 
without being summoned to consultation, (for 
there was no room for either consultation or 
remedy,) assembled round the dejected consul ; 
while the soldiers, crowding to the general’s 
quarters, demanded from their leaders that suc- 
cour, which it was hardly in the power of tho 
immortal gods themselves to afford them. 

III. Night came on while they were employ- 
ed in lamenting their situation, all urging, with 
warmth, whatever their several tempers prompt- 
ed. Some crying out, Let us go over those 
fences which obstruct the roads others, 
“ over the steeps ; through the woods ; any 
way, where arms can be carried. Let us be 
but permitted to come to the enemy, whom we 
have been used to conquer now near thirty 
years. All places will be level and plain to a 
Roman, fighting against the perfidious Samnite.” 
Another would say, "Whither, or by what 
way can we go ? Do we expect to remove the 
mountains from their foundations? While these 
cliffs hang over us, how can we proceed ? Whe- 
ther armed or unarmed, brave or dastardly, we are 
all without distinction, captured and vanquished. 
The enemy will not even show us a weapon, 
by which we might die with honour. He will 
finish the war, without moving from his seat.” 
In such discourse, thinking of neither food nor 
rest, they passed the whole night Nor could 
the Samnites, though in circumstances so ae- 
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oordant to their wishes, instantly determine how 
to act : it was therefore universally agreed, that 
Herennius Pontius, father of the general, should 
be consulted by letter. He was now grown 
feeble through age, and had withdrawn himself, 
not only from all miiitaiy, hut also from all civil 
occupations; yet, notwithstanding the decline 
of his bodily strength, his mind retained its full , 
vigour. When he was informed that the Bo- 
man armies were shut up at the Caudine forks, 
between the two glens, and was asked for ad- 
vice by his son’s messenger, he gave his opinion, 
that they should all be immediately dismissed 
from thence unhurt. On this counsel being 
rejected, and the same messenger returning to 
advise with him a second time, he recommended 
that they should all, to a man, be put to death. 
On receiving these answers, so opposite to each 
other, like the ambiguous responses of an ora- 
cle, his son, although, as well as others, per- 
suaded that the powers of his father’s mind, to- 
gether with those of his body, had been im- 
paired by age, was yet prevailed on, by the ge- 
neral desire of all, to send for him and consult 
him in person. The old man, we are told, 
complied without reluctance, and was carried in 
a waggon to the camp, where, when he came 
to speak, he made no alteration in the opinions 
which he had given, only added the reasons on 
which he founded them. That “=by his first 
plan, which he esteemed the best, he meant, by 
an act of extraordinary kindness, to establish 
perpetual peace and friendship with a most 
powerful nation : by the other, to put off the 
return of war to the distance of many ages, 
during which the Roman state, after the loss of 
those two armies, could not easily recover its 
strength. A third plan there was not.” His 
son, and the other chiefs, then asking him if 

a plan of a middle kind might not be adopted ; 
of dismissing them unhurt; and, at the same 
time, by the right of war, imposing terms on 
them as vanquished ?” “ Tliat, indeed,” said 

be, is a plan of such a nature, as neither pro- 
cures friends nor removes enemies. Only con- 
sider who they are, whom ye would irritate by 
ignominious treatment. The Romans are a 
race who know not how to sit down quiet under 
defeat ; any scar, which the present necessity 
shall imprint in their breasts, will rankle there 
for ever, and will not suffer them to rest, until 
they have wreaked manifold vengeance on, your 
heads.” Neither of these plans was approved, 
and Herennius was carried home. 

I- 


OME. 

IV. In the other camp, the Romans, having 
tried many fruitless efforts to force a passage, 
and being now destitute of every means of sub- 
sistence, were reduced by necessity to send am- 
bassadors, who were fii*st to ask peace on equal 
terms ; which, if they did not obtain, they were 
to challenge the enemy to battle. To this Pon- 
tius ^answered, that the war was at an end ; 
and since, even in their present vanquished and 
captive state, they were not willing to make ac- 
knowledgment of their situation, he would send 
them under the yoke unarmed, and only partly 
clothed ; that the other conditipns of peace 
should be such as were just and proper between 
the conquerors and the conquered. Their 
troops must depart, and their colonies be with- 
drawn out of the territories of the Samnites ; 
and for the future, the Romans and Samnites, 
under a treaty of equality, shall live according 
I to their own respective laws. On these terms 
he was ready to negociate with the consuls : and 
if any of these should not be accepted, he for- 
bade the ambassadors to come to him again.” 
When the result of this embassy was made 
known, such general lamentation suddenly arose, 
and such melancholy took possession of every 
mind, that had they been told that all were to 
die on the spot, they could not have felt deeper 
I affliction. Silence continued a long time ; the 
consuls not being able to utter a word either in 
favour of a ti‘eaty so disgraceful, or against a 
treaty so necessary ; at length, Lucius Lentu- 
lus, who was the first among the lieutenaiits- 
general, both in respect of bravery, and of the 
public honours which he had attained, addressed 
them thus : ** Consuls, I have often heard my 
father say, that he was the only person in the 
capitol, who did not advise the senate to ran- 
som the state from the Gauls with gold ; and this 
he would not concur in, because they had not 
been inclosed with a trench and rampart by 
the enemy, (who were remarkably slothful with 
respect to works and raising fortifications,) and 
because they might sally forth, if not without 
great danger, yet without certain destruction. 
Now if, in like manner as they had it in 
their power to run down from the capitol 
in arms against their foe, as men besieged 
have often sallied out on the besiegers, it were 
possible for us to come to blows, either on 
equal or unequal ground, the advice which I 
should give would not be devoid of the same 
spirit which animated my father. I acknow- 
ledge, indeed, that death, in defence of our 
2Q 
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• country, !s highly glorious ; and I am ready, 
either to devote myself for the Roman people 
and the legions, or to plunge into the midst of 
the enemy. But in this spot I behold my 
country*'; in this spot, the whole of the Roman 
legions; and unless these choose to rush on 
death for their own gratification, what is there 
^ which can be preserved by their death ? The 
houses of the city, some may say, and the walls 
of it, and the crowd who dwell in it, But^ in 
fact, in case of the destruction of this army, all 
these are given up to ruin, in^ead of being 
saved from it. For who will ptbtect, them ? 
An unwarlike and unarmed multitude, shall I 
suppose? Yes, just as they defended them 
against the attack of the Gauls. Will they 
call to their succour an army from Yeii, with 
Camillus at its head ? Here, on the spot, I re- 
peat, ai^e all our hopes and strength j by pre- 
serving which, we preserve our country j hy 
dehverxng them up to death, we abandon and 
betray it But a surrender is Bhamefiil and 
ignominious. True t b^ Ihch ought to be our 
for pur that we should save 

it by fegrace, if necessity required, as 

j^ealy as hy our death. Let us therefore under- 
go that indignity, how great soever, and submit 
to that necessity to which even the gods them- 
selves pe seen to yield. Go, consuls, ransom 
the state for arms, which your ancestors ran- 
somed with gold.” 

Y. The consuls accordingly went to Pon- 
tius to confer with him ; and when he talked, 
in the strain of a conqueror, of a treaty, they de- 
clared that such could not be concluded with- 
out an order of the people, nor without the 
ministiy of the heralds, and the other custom- 
ary rites. So that the Caudiiie peace was not 
ratified by settled treaty, as is commonly be- 
lieved, and even asserted by Claudius in his 
history, hut by convention wherein the parties 
became sureties. For what occasion would 
there be either for sureties or hostages in the 
former case, where the ratification is performed 
by the imprecation, “that whichever nation 
shall give occasion to the said terms being vio- 
lated, may Jupiter strike that nation in like 
manner as the swine is struck by the heralds.” 
The consuls^ lieutenants-general, qucestors, and 
military tribunes, became sureties ; and the 
names of all these are extant in the convention ; 
where, had the business been transacted by 
treaty, none would have appeared but those of 
the two heralds. On account of the necessary 
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delay, before a peace could be concluded, it 
was also insisted on, that six hundred horse- 
men should be given as hostages, who were to 
• suffer death if the compact were not fulfilled ; 
a time was then fixed for delivering up the hos- 
tages', and sending away the troops disarmed. 

The return of the consuls renewed the gene- 
ral grief in the camp, insomuch that the 
men hardly refrained, from offering violence 
to them, “ by whose rashness,” they said, “ they 
had been brought into such a situation; and 
through whose cowardice they were likely to 
depart with greater disgrace than they came. 
They had employed no guide, who knew the 
country, nor scouts to explore it ; but went on ^ 
blindly, like beasts into a pitfall.” They cast 
looks of distraction on each other, viewed ear- 
nestly the arms which they must presently sur - 
render ; w^hile their persons would be subject 
to the wifi of the enemy ; figured to themselves { 
5 the hostile yoke, the scoffs of the conquerors, | 
their haughty looks, and, finidly, thus disarmed, j 
their march through the midst of an armed foe. s 

In a word, they saw with horror the miserable ^ 

journey of their dishonoured band, through the 
cities of the allies ; and their return into their ^ 
own country, to their parents, whither them- ^ 
selves, and their ancestors, had so often conm 
in triumph. Observing, that “ they alone had 
been conquered without a fight, without a w^ea- 
pon thro’wn, without a wound ; that they liad ^ 
not been permitted to draw their swords against 
the enemy. In vain had arms, in vain had 
sti-ength, in vain had courage, been given them.” 
■^Vhile they were giving vent to such grievous 
reflections, the fatal horn- of their disgrace ar- 
rived, which was to render every circumstance 
still more shocldng in fact, than they had pre- 
conceived it, in their imaginations. First, they 
were ordered to go out, beyond the rampart, f 
unarmed, and mtb single gai'ments ; then the 
hostages were surrendered, and carried into ciis- J 
tody. The lictors were next commanded to - 
depart from the consuls, and the robes of the 
latter were stripped off. This excited such 
a degree of commiseration, in the breasts of 
those very men, who a little before were pour- 
ing execrations upon them, that every one, for- 
getting his own condition, turned away his 
eyes from that disgraceful insult on so high a 
dignity, as from a spectacle too horrid to be- 
hold. 

VI. First, the consuls, nearly half naked; i’ 
were sent under the yoke ; then each officer, 
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according to liis rank, was exposed to disgrace, 
and tke same of tke legions successively. The 
enemy stood on each side under arms, reviling 
and mocking them ; swords were pointed at 
most of them, several were wounded and some 
even slain, when their looks, rendered too 
fierce by the indignity to which they were 
subjected, gave offence to the conquerors. 
Thus were they led under the yoke j and what 
was still more intolerable, under the eyes of 
the enemy. When they had got clear of the 
defile, they seemed as if they had been drawn 
up from the infernal regions, and then for the 
first time beheld the light; yet, when they 
viewed the ignominious appearance, to which 
the army was reduced, the light itself was 
jnore painful to them, than any kind of death 
could have been ; so that idthough they might 
have aiTived at Capua before night, yet, doubt- 
ing the fidelity of the allies, and embannssed 
by shame, they halted at a small distance from 
that city. They stood in need of eveiy kind 
of refreshment, yet threw themselves care- 
lessly on the groimd, on each side of the road : 
which being told at Capua, compassion for 
the situation of their allies took place of the 
arrogance natural to the Campanians. They 
immediately sent to the consuls their ensigns 
of office, the fasces and lictors ; to the soldiers, 
arms, horses, clothes, and provisions in abun- 
dance: and, on their approach, the whole 
senate and people went out to meet them, and 
performed every proper office of hospitality, 
both public and private. But the looks and 
address of the allies, joined with all their kind- 
ness, could not draw a word from them ; nor 
even prevail on them to raise their eyes: so 
deeply were they affected by shame and griefj 
that they shunned the conversation of these 
their friends. Next day, when some young 
nobles, who had been sent from Capua, to 
escort them on their road to the frontiers of 
Campania, returned, they were called into the 
senate-house, and, in answer to the inquiries 
of the elder members, said, that to them 
they seemed deeply sunk in melancholy and 
dejection ; that the whole body moved on in 
silence, id most as if they were dumb ; the 
former genius of the Romans was struck 
mute, and that their spirit had been taken ' 
from them, together with their arms. Not i 
one gave answer to those who saluted them ; 
as if, through fear, they were unable to utter a ' 
word; and that their necks still carried the 


yoke under which they had been senf. That 
the Samnites had obtained a victory, not only 
glorious, but lasting; for they had subdued, 
not Rome, merely, as the Gauls had formerly 
' done, but what was a much more warlike 
achievement, the Roman courage.” These 
discourses were attentively listened to, and 
lamentations made in this assembly of faithful 
allies, as if the Roman name were ffimosi 
extinct. We are told that Ofilius Calavius, 
son of Ovius, a man highly distinguished, 
both by his birth and conduct, and at this 
time farther respectable cai account of his age, 
declared that he entertained a very different 
opinion in the case. This obstinate silence,” 
said he, “ those eyes fixed on the earth, — ^those 
ears deaf to all comfort, — ^^vith the shame of 
beholding the light, — are indications of a mind 
chilling forth, from its inmost recesses, the 
utmost exertions of resentment. Either he 
was ignorant of the temper of the Romans, 
or that silence would shortly excite, among 
the Samnites, lamentable cries and groans? 
for that the remembrance of the Caudine peace 
would be much more sorrowful to the Sam- 
nites than to the Romans. Each side would 
have their own native spirit, wherever they 
should happen to engage, but the Samnites 
would not, every where, have the glens of 
Caudium.” 

VII. People at Rome were, by this tim^ 
informed of the disaster which had befallen 
them. At first, they heard that the troops 
were shut up; afterwards the news of the 
ignominious peace arrived and this caused 
greater affliction than had been felt for their 
danger. On the report of their being sur- 
I'ounded, a levy of men was begun ; but when 
it was understood that the army had surren- 
i deredin so disgraceful a manner, the prepara- 
tions were laid aside ; and immediately, without 
any public directions, a general mourning took 
place, with all the various demonstrations of 
I grief. The shops were shut ; and all business 
ceased in the forum, by common consent, 
without any order for that purpose being issued. 
Ornamented dresses* were laid aside ; and the 
public were in greater tribulation, if possible, 



1 In the original, lati davi. The latus claviss was a 
tunic, or vest, ornamented with a broad stripe of purple, 
on the forepart, worn by the senators ; the knights wore 
a similar one, only ornatnented with a narrower stripe, 
G<dd rings were also used as badges of distinction, the 
eommom people wore iron ones. 
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than the vanquished themselves ; they were not 
only enraged against the commanders, the ad- 
visers and sureties of the peace, but were filled 
with detestation, even of the unoffending sol- 
diers, and asserted, that they ought not to be 
admitted into the city. But these transports 
of passioii were allayed by the arrival of the 
troops, in a state so deplorable, as was sufficient, 
to convert even anger into compassion;; for 
they came into the city, not like men, retitrning 
into their country with unexpected safety, but 
in the habit, and with the looks of captives, 
late in the evening ; and they hid themselves so 
closely in their houses, that, for the next, and 
several following days, not one of them could 
bear to come in sight of the forum, or of the 
public. The consuls, shut up in private^ |;rans- 
acled no official business, except, that they were 
compelled, by a decree of the senate, to nomi- 
nate a dictator to preside at the elections. They 
nominated Quintus Fabius Ambustus, and as 
master of the horse Fuhlius iElius Paetus. But 
some irregularity being discovered in their ap- 
pointment, there was substituted in their room, 
IVkrcus .^milius Papus dictator, and Lucius 
Yalerius Flaccus master of the horse. But nei- 
ther did these hold the elections : and the peo- 
ple being dissatisfied with all the magistrates of 
that year, an interregnum ensued. The office 
of inteirex was held by Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus i afterwards by Marcus Valerius Corvus, 
who elected consuls Quintus Publilius Philo, 
and Lucius Papirius Cursor a second time ; 
[Y. E. 434i. B. C. 318.] a choice universally 
approved, for there were no commanders at that 
time of higher reputation. 

Vin. They entered into office immediately 
on being elected, for so it had been determined 
by the fathers. When the customary decrees 
of the senate were passed, they proposed the 
consideration of the Caudiiie peace ; and Pub- 
lilius, whose duty it was to open the business, 
said, “ Spuriiis Postumius, speak:” he arose 
with just the same countenance with which he 
had passed under the yoke, and delivered him- 
self to this effect : “ Consuls, doubtless I am 
to be called up first with marked ignominy, not 
with honour; and am ordered to speak, not as 
being a senator, but as a person wbo has to 
answer for an unsuccessful war, and disgraceful 
peace. However, the question propounded by 
you is not concerning our guilt, or our punish- 
ment ; waving, therefore, a defence, which 
would not be very difficult, before men who are 
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not unacquainted with the casualties to which 
mankind are subject, I shall briefiy state my 
opinion on the matter in question ; which opin- 
ion will testify, whether I was actuated by 
tcn^derness to myself, or to your legions, when 
I engaged as surety to the convention, be it of 
what kind it may, whether dishonourable or 
necess^; by which, however, the Roman 
people ar^ not bouhd, inasmuch as it was con- 
cluded wthout their order; nor is any thing 
liable .tp be forfeited to the Samnites, in conse- 
quence of it, except our persons. Let us then 
be delivered up to them by the heralds, naked, 
and in chains. Let us free the people of the 
religious obligation, if we have bound them un- 
der any such ; so that there may be no restric- 
tion, divine or human, to prevent your entering 
on the war anew, without violating the maxims 
of religion and justice. I am also of opinion, 
that the consuls, in the meantime, enlist, arm, 
and lead out an army ; but that they should 
not enter the enemy’s territories, before every 
particular, respecting the surrender of us, be 
regularly executed. And, O immortal gods ! 
I pray and beseech you, that, although it has not 
been your will that- Spurius Postumius, and 
Titus Veturiiis, in the office of consuls, should 
wage war with success against the Samnites, 
ye may yet deem it sufficient to have seen us 
sent under the yoke ; to have seen us bound 
under an infamous convention ; to have seen 
us shackled, and delivered into the hands of our 
foes, taking on our own heads the whole weight 
of the enemy’s resentment. And grant, that 
the consuls and legions of Rome may meet the 
same fortune in war, against the Samnites, 
which has attended them in every war before 
we became consuls.” On bis concluding this 
speech, men’s minds were so impressed with 
admiration and compassion, that they could 
scarce believe him to be the same Spurius 
Postumius, who had been the author of so 
shameful a peace ; lamenting, at the same 
time, that such a man was likely to undergo, 
among the enemy, a punishment even be- 
yond that of others, through the desire of 
annullmg the peace. Ail the members, 
showing tenderness towards him, expressed 
their approbation of his sentiments, when 
Lucius Livius and Quintus Mmlius, being tri- 
bunes of the commons, attempted for a time, 
to stop the proceeding by a protest ; insisting, 
that “ the people could not be acquitted of the 
religious obligation, from the consuls being 
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given up, unless all tilings were restored to the 
same state in which thej had been at Caudium ; 
nor had they themselves deserved any punish- 
ment, for having, by becoming sureties to the 
peace, preserved the army of the Homan peo- 
ple ; nor, finally, could tliey, being sacred and 
inviolable, be surrendered to the enemy, or 
treated with violence.” 

IX. To this Fostumius replied, In the 
meantime snrreiider us as iinsanctified per- 
sons, which ye may do, without offence to reli- 
gion ; those sacred and inviolable personages, 
the tribunes, ye will deliver up as soon as they 
go out of office : but, if ye listen to me, they 
will be first scourged with rods, here in the 
Comitiiirn, by way of interest for their punish- 
ment, on account of the delay of payment. 
For, as to their denying that the people are ac- 
quitted of the religious obligation, by our being 
given up, who is there, so ignorant of the laws 
of the heralds, as not to know', that those men 
speak in that manner, to prevent themselves 
from being surrendered, rather than because the 
case is really so ? Still I do not deny, con- 
script fathers, that compacts, on sureties given, 
are as sacred as treaties, in the eyes of all who 
regard faith, between men, with the same 
reverence which is paid to duties respecting 
the gods : but I insist, that without the order 
of the people, nothing can be ratified, that is 
to bind the people. Suppose that, out of the 
same arrogance, with which the Samnites 
forced from us the convention in question, they 
hud compelled us to repeat the established form 
of words for the surrendering of cities, would 
ye, tribunes, say, that the Homan people was 
surrendered ? and, that this city, these temples, 
and consecrated grounds, these lands and 
waters, were become the property of the Sam- 
nites ? I say no more of the surrender, because 
’Our having become sureties is the point insisted 
on. Now, suppose we had become sureties 
that the Roman people should quit this city j 
that they should set it on fire ; that they should 
ha,ve no magistrates, no senate, no laws ; that 
they should, in future, be ruled by kings ; the 
gods forbid, you say. But, the enormity of 
the articles lessens not the obligation of a com- 
pact. If the people can be bound, in any one 
instance, it can, in all. Nor is there any im- 
portance in another circumstance, which weighs, 
perhaps, with some ; whether a consul, a dic- 
tator, or a prajtor, be the surety. And this, 
indeed, was the judgment, even of the Sam- 


nites themselves, who w'ere not satisfied with 
the security of the consuls, but compelled the 
lieutenant-generals, quaestors, and military tri- 
bunes to" join them. Let it not then be de*- 
manded of me, why I entered into such a 
compact, when no such power was lodged in a 
consul, and when I could not, either to them, 
insure a peace, of which I could not command 
the ratification ; or in behalf of you, who had 
given me no powers. Conscript fathers, none 
of the transactions at Caudium were directed 
by human wisdom. The immortal gods de- 
prived of understanding both your generals and 
those of the enemy. On the one side, we 
acted not with sufficient caution ; on the other, 
they threw away a victory, which through our 
folly they had obtained, while they hardly con- 
fided in the places, by means of which, they 
bad conquered ; but were in haste, on any terms, 
to take arms out of the hands of men who 
were born to arms. Had their reason been 
sound, would it have been difficult, during the ^ 
time v^' they spent in sending for old men 
from home to give them advice, to send ambas- 
sadors to Rome, and to negotiate a peace and 
treaty with the senate, and with the people ? 

It would have been a journey of only three 
days to expeditious travellers. In the interim, 
matters might have rested under a truce, that 
is, until their ambassadors should have brought 
from Rome, either certain victory, or peace. 
That would have been really a compact, on the 
faith of sureties, for we should have become 
sureties by order of the people. But, neither 
would ye have passed such an order, nor should 
we have pledged our faith ; nor was it the will 
of fate, that the affair should have any other 
issue, than, that they should be vainly mocked 
with a dream, as it were, of greater prosperity 
than their minds were capable of comprehending, 
and that the same fortune, which had entangled 
our army, should effectuate its deliverence; that 
an ineffectual victory should be succeeded by 
a more ineffectual peace; and that a conven. 
tion, on the faith of a surety, should be intro- 
duced, wliich bound no other person beside 
the surety. For what part had ye, conscript 
fathers; what part had the people, in this 
affair ? Who can call upon you ? Who can say, 
that he has been deceived by you ? Can the 
enemy? Can a citizen? To the enemy ye 
engaged nothing. Ye ordered no citizen to en- 
gage on your behalf. Ye are therefore no way 
concerned either with us, to whom ye gave tio 
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commission j nor with the Samnites, with 
whom ye transacted no business. We are 
sui-eties to the Samnites ; dehtoi-s, whose abili- 
ties are sufficiently extensive over that which 
is our own, over that which we can oflfer — our 
bodies and our minds. On these, let them 
exercise their cruelty ; dgainst these, let them 
whet their resentment and theh swords. As 
to what relates to the tribunes, yidfu will consider 
whether the delivering them up can he Imme- 
diately effected, or if it must he deferred to 
another day. Meanwhile let us, Titus Vetimus, 
and the rest concerned, offer our worthless per- 
sons, as atonements, for the non-performance of 
our engagements, and, by our sufferings, liberate 
the Roman armies.” 

X. These arguments, and, still more, the 
person by whom they were delivered, power- 
fully affected the senators ; as they did like- 
wise every one, not excepting even the tribunes 
of the commons, who declared, that they would 
be directed by the senate. They then instant- 
ly resigned their office, and were delivered, to- 
gether with the rest, to the heralds, to be con- 
ducted to C^udium. On passing this decree 
of saiate, it seemed as if some new light had 
shone upon the state : Postumius was in every 
mouth ; they extolled him to heaven ; and pro- 
nounced him to have equalled in glory even the 
consul Publius Decius, who devoted himself. 

“ Through his counsel, and exertions,” they 
said, the republic had raised up its head, 
after being sunk in an ignominious peace. He 
now offered liimself to the enemy’s rage, and 
to torments ; and was suffering, in atonement ' 
for the Roman people.” All turned their i 
thoughts towards arms and war, and the gen- 
eral ciy was, “ When shall we be permitted 
with arms in our hands, to meet the Sam- 
nites?” While the state glowed with resent- 
ment and rancour, the levies were composed 
almost entirely of volunteers. Legions, com- 
posed of the former soldiers, were quickly 
formed, and an army marched to Caudium. 
The heralds, who Avent before, on coming to the 
gate, ordered the sureties of the peace to be 
stripped of their clothes, and their hands to be 
tied behind their backs. As the apparitor, out of ' 
respect to his dignity, was binding Postumius 
in a loose manner, Nay,” said he, « draw the ' 
cord tight, that the surrender may be regularly | 
performed.” Then, when they came into the . 
assembly of the Samnites, and to the tribunal 
of Pontius, Aldus Cornelius Arvina, a herald, 
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pronounced these words : Forasmuch as these 
men, here present, without orders from the 
Roman people, the Quirites, entered into sure- 
ty, that a treaty should be made, whereby they 
have, rendered themselves criminal ; now, in 
order that the Roman people may be freed 
from the crime of impiety, I here surrender 
these men foto your hands.” On the herald 
saying thus, Postumius gave him a stroke on 
the thigh with his knee, as forcibly as he could, 
and said with a loud voice, that “ he was now 
a citizen of Samnium, the other a Roman am- 
bassador 5 that the herald had been, by him, 
violently ill-treated, contrary to the law of 
nations ; and that the people he represented 
would therefore have the more justice on thefr 
side, in the war which they were about to 
wage,” 

XI. Pontius then said, Neither wiU I ac- 
cept such a surrender, nor will the Samnites 
deem it valid. Spurius Postumius, if you be- 
lieve that there are gods, why do ye not undo 
all that has been done, or fulfil your agree- 
ment ? The Samnite nation is entitled, either 
to all the men whom it had in its power, or, 
instead of them, to a peace. But why do I 
make a demand on you, who, with as much re- 
gal’d to faith, as you ai’e able to show”, return 
yourself a prisoner into the hands of the con- 
queror? I make the demand on the Roman 
people. If they are dissatisfied with the con- 
vention. made at the Caudine forks, let them 
replace the legions within the defile where 
they were pent up. Let there be no deception 
on either side. Let all that has been done pass 
as nothing. Let them receive again the arms 
which they surrendered by the convention ; let 
them return into their camp. Whatever they 
were in possession of, the day before the confer- 
ence, let them possess again. Then let war and 
resolute counsels be adopted. Then let the con- 
vention, and peace, be rejected. Let us carry 
on the war in the same circumstances, and situ- 
ations, in which we were, before peace was men- 
tioned. Let neither the Roman people blame 
the convention of the consuls, nor us the faith o 
the Roman people. Will ye never want an ex- 
cuse for violating the compacts which ye make 
on being defeated ? Ye gave hostages to Por- 
sena: ye clandestinely got them back. Ye 
ransomed yoiu’ state from the Gauls, for gold : - 
while they were receiving the gold, they were 
put to the sword. Ye concluded a peace with 
us, on condition of our restoring your captured 



legions : that peace ye now annul j in line, ye 
always spread over your fraudulent conduct 
some show of right. Do the Roman people 
disapprove of their legions being saved by an 
ignominious peace ? Let them take back their 
peace, and x’ctuni the captured legions to the 
concjueror. This would be conduct consist- 
ent with faith, with treaties, and with the laws 
of the heralds. But that you should, in con- 
sequence of the convention, obtain what you 
desired, the safety of so many of your country- 
men, while I obtain not, what I stipulated for, 
on sending you back those men, a peace; is 
this the law which you, Anlus GorneliuB> 
which ye, heralds, prescribe to nations ? But 
for my part, I neither accept those men whom 
ye pretend to siiiTendcr, nor consider them as 
surrendered j nor do I hinder them from re- 
turxiing ijito their own country, wdiich stands 
bound xuider an actual convention, carrying with 
them the wrath of all the gods, w'hose authority 
is thus despised. Wage war, since Spurius 
Postumius has just now struck with his knee 
the herald, in character of ambassador. The 
gods are to believe that Postumius is a citizen 
of Samnium, not of Rome ; and that a Roman 
ambassador has been violated by a Samnite; 
and that therefore ye have just grounds for a 
war against us. That men of years, and of con- 
sular dignity, should not be ashamed to exhibit 
such mockery of religion in the face of day ! 
And should have recourse to such shallow ar- 
tifices to palliate their breach of faith, as not 
even children would allow themselves ! Go, 
lictor, take off the bonds from those Romans. 
Let no one hinder them to depart, when they 
think proper.’^ Accordingly they returned un- 
hurt, from Caudium, to the Roman camp, 
having acquitted, certainly, their own faith, and, 
perhaps, tluit of the public. 

XIL The Samnites finding that instead of 
a peace which flattered their pride, the war was 
revived, and with the utmost inveteracy, not 
only felt, in their minds, a foreboding of all the 
consequences which ensued, but saw them, in 
a manner, before their eyes. They now, too 
late, and in vain, applauded the plans of old 
Pontius, by blundering bet\veen which, they 
had exchanged a certainty of victory for an un- 
certain peace ; and w’-ere now to fight against 
men, whom they might have either put out of 
the way, for ever, as enemies ; or engaged, for 
ever, as friends. And such was the change 
wiiich had taken place in men’s minds, since 


[the Caudine peace, even before any trial of 
strength had shown an advant%e on either side, 
that Postumius, by surrendering himself, bad 
acquired gi'eater renown among the Romans, 
than l^dntius among the Samnites, by his 
bloodless victory. The Romans considered 
thmr being at liberty to make war, as certain 
victory ; while the Samnites supposed the Ro- 
i mans victorioxp, the moment they resumed 
theji^ arms. Meanwhile, the Satricans revolted 
I to the Samnites, who attacked the colony of 
Fregellse, by a sudden surprise in the night, ac- 
companied, as it appears, by the Satricans. 
From that time until day, their mutual fears 
kept both parties quiet : the daylight was the 
signal for battle, which the Fregellans contriv- 
ed to maintain, for a considerable time, without 
loss of ground; for they fought for their 
religion and liberty ; and the multitude, who 
were unfit to bear arms, assisted them, from the 
tops of the houses. At length, a stratagem 
gave the advantage to the assailants ; a crier 
was heard proclaiming, that “whoever laid 
down his arms might retire in safety.” This 
relaxed their eagerness in the fight, and they 
began almost every where to avail themselves 
of it. A part, more determined, however, 
retaining their arms, rushed out by the opposite 
gate, and foimd greater safety in their boldness, 
than the others fi.*om the credulity inspired by 
their fears t for the Samnites surrounded the 
latter with fires and burned them all to death, 
while they made vain appeals to the faith of 
gods and men. The consuls having settled the 
provinces between them, Papirius proceeded 
into Apulia to Luceria, where the Roman 
horsemen, given as hostages to Caudium, were 
kept in custody : Publiiius remained in Sam- 
nium, to oppose the Caudine legions. This 
proceeding perplexed the minds of the Sam- 
nites ; they could not safely detei-mine either 
to go to Luceria, lest the enemy should press on 
their rear ; or to remain where they were, lest 
in the meantime Luceria should be lost. They 
concluded, therefore, that it would be most 
adviseabie, to trust to the decision of fortune, 
and to try the issue of a battle with Piibliliiis : 
accordingly they drew out their forces into the 
field. 

XIII. When Publiiius was about to en- 
gage, he thought it proper to address his sol- 
diers ; and accordingly he ordered an assembly 
to be summoned. But, though they ran to-, 
gether to the general’s quarters wkh the gre^kest 
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alacrity, yet so loud were tlieir clamours, de- 
manding the fight, that none of the general’s 
exhortations were heard : each man’s own re- 
fiections on the late disgmce were suificient to 
determine them. They advanced therefore to 
battle, urging the standard-bearers to hasten j 
and, lest in beginning the conflict, there should 
be any delay, by reason that javelins were less 
easily wielded than swords, they threw away 
the former, as if a signal to that purpose had 
been given, and, drawing the latter, rushed in 
full speed upon the foe. The general had 
little opportunity of showing his skill, in form- 
ing ranks or reserves; the ungoverned troops 
performed all, with a degree, of fury little infe- 
rior to madness. The enemy, therefore, were 
completely routed, not even daring to retreat 
to their camp, but dispersing,:.made the best of 
their way towards Apulia : ^^^rwards, how’^- 
ever, they collected their fordfeif into one body, 
and came Luceria, The same exaspera-. 
tion, which had carried the Romans through 
the midst of the enemy’s line, carried them 
forward also into their ,t<^mp, where gi-eater car- 
nage was made, and more bidod spilt, than even 
in the field, while the greater part of the spoil ; 
was destroyed in their rage. The other army, 
with the consul Papirius, had now arrived at 
Arpi, on the sea-coast, having passed without 
molestation through all the countries in their 
way ; which was o%ving to the ill treatment re- 
ceived by those people from the Samnites, and 
their hatred towards them, rather than to any 
favour received from the Roman people. For 
such of the Samnites as dwelt on the moun- 
tains used to ravage the low lands, and the 
places on the coast ; and being savage them- 
selves, despised the husbandmen who were of 
a gentler kind. Now the people of this tract, 
had they been favourably affected towards the 
Samnites, could either have prevented the Ro- 
man army from coming to Arpi ; or, as they 
lay between Rome and Arpi, could, by inter- 
cepting the convoys of pro\dsions, have caused 
such scarcity of every necessary, as would have 
been fatal. Even as it was, when they went 
from thence to Luceria, both the besiegers and 
the besieged were distressed equally by want. 
Every kind of supplies \vas brought to the 
Romans from Arpi ; but in a very scanty pro- 
portion, the horsemen carrying com from thence 
to the camp, in little bags, for the foot, who 
were employed in the outposts, watches, and 
works, and these sometimes falling in with 
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parties of the enemy, when they were obliged 
to throw the corn from off their horses, in 
order to fight. With respect to the Samnites, 
before the arrival of the other consul and his 
victorious army, provisions and reinforcements 
had been brought in to them from the moun- 
tains; hut the coming of Publilius strength- 
ened the Romans in every part ; for, commit- 
ting the siege to the caj’e of his colleague, and 
keeping himself disengaged, he threw every 
difficulty in the way of the enemy’s convoys. 
There being therefore little hope for the be- 
sieged, or that they woxild be able much longer 
to endure want, the Samnites, encamped at 
Luceria, were obliged to collect their forces 
from every side, and come to an 
■with h’apirius. ^ 

XIV. At this juncture, while both parties 
were preparing for an action, ambassadors from 
the Tarentines interposed, requiring both Sam- 
nites and Romans to desist from war; wkh 
menaces, that “ if either refused to agree to a 
cessataon of hostilities, they would join their 
arms with the other party, against tliem.” Pa- 
pirius, on hearing the piuport of their embassy, 
as if their words had made some impression on 
him, answered, that he would consult his col. 
league : he then sent for him, employing the 
' intermediate time in the necessary prepara- 
' dons ; and uhen he had conferred with him on 
a matter, on which they were at no loss how 
to determine, he made the signal for battle. 
While the consuls were employed in perform- 
ing the religious rites, and the other usual 
business preparatory to an engagement, tlie 
Tarentine ambassadors put themselves in their 
way, expecting an answer : to whom Papiriiis 
said, ‘‘ Tiirentines, the priest reports that the 
auspices are favourable, and that our sacrifices 
have been attended with excellent omens : 
under the direction of the gods, we are pro- 
ceeding, as you see, to action.” He then 
ordered the standards to move, and led out tlu* 
troops ; thus rebuking the exorbitant arrogance 
of that nation, which at a time when, through 
intestine discord and sedition, it was iinequai 
to the management of its own affairs, yet pj-e- 
sumed to prescribe the bounds of peace and war 
to others. On the other side, the Samnites, 
who had neglected every preparation for fight- 
ing, either because they were really desirous of 
]^eace, or found it their interest to pretend to 
be so, in order to conciliate the favour of the 
Tarentines, when they saw, on a sudden, the 
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Homans drawn up for battle, cried out, that 
** they would continue to be <iirected by the 
Tarentines, and would neither march out, nor 
carry their arms beyond the rampart. That 
they would rather endure any consequence 
which might ensue, than show contempt to the 
recommendation of the Tarentines.” The 
consuls said, that “ they embraced the omen, 
and prayed that the enemy might continue in 
the resolution of not even defending their 
rampart.” Then, dividing the forces between 
them, they advanced to the works ; and, making 
an assault on every side at once, while some 
hlled up the trenches, others tore down the 
rampart, and tumbled it into the trench. All 
wera stimulated, not only by their native cou- 
rage, hut by the resentment, which, since their 
disgrace, had been festering in their breasts. 
They made their way into the camp ; where, 
every one repeating, that here was not Caii- 
dium, nor the forks, nor the impassable glens, 
where cunning haughtily triumphed over error ; 
but Roman valour, which no rampart nor trench 
could ward off; — they slew, without distinc- 
tion, those who resisted, and those who fled, | 
the armed and unarmed, freemen and slaves, 
young and old, men and cattle. Nor would 
any one have escaped, had not the consuls given 
the signal for retreat ; and, partly by commands, 
partly by threats, forced the soldiers out of the 
camp, where they were greedily indulging 
themselves in slaughter. As they were highly 
incensed at being thus interrupted, a speech 
was immediately addressed to them, assuring , 
the soldiers, that “ the consuls neither did, 
nor would fall shoit of any one of the soldiers, 
in hatred toward the enemy ; on the contrary, 
as they led the way in battle, so would they 
have done the same in executing unbounded 
vengeance, had not their inclinations been re- 
strained by the consideration of the six hundred 
horsemen, who were confined, as hostages, in 
Luceria ; for it was feared that the Samnites, 
through despair, miglit be hurried on blindly to 
take cruel revenge on them, before they per- 
ished themselves.” The soldiers highly ap- 
plauded the consul’s conduct, rejoiced that their 
resentment had been checked, and acknow- 
ledged, that every thing ought to be endured, 
rather than that so many Homan youths of the 
first distinction should be brought into danger. 

XV. The assembly being then dismissed, a 
consultation was ' held, whether they should 
press forward the siege of Luceria, with all 


their forces ; or, whether one of the comman- 
ders, and his army should make trial of the 
dispositions of the rest of the Apulians, which 
were still doubtful. The consul Pubiilius set 
out to make a circuit through Apulia, and in 
the bne expedition either reduced by force, or 
received into alliance, on conditions, a consi- 
derable number of the states. Papirius like- 
wise, who had remained to prosecute the siege 
of Luceria, soon found the event agreeable to 
his hopes ; for all the roads being blocked up, 
through which provisions used to be conveyed 
from Senium, the Samnites in garrisons were 
reduced so low by famine, that they sent am- 
bassadors to the Roman consul, proposing that 
he should raise the siege, on receiving the 
I 'horsemen who were the cause of the war. To 
whom Papiiius returned this answer, that 
they ought to have consulted Pontius, son 
of Herennius, by v\ hose advice they had sent 
the Romans under the yoke, what treatment 
he though fitting for the conquered to undergo. 
But since, instead of offering fair terms them- 
selves, they chose rather that they should he 
imposed on them by their enemies, he desired 
them to carry hack orders to the troops in 
Luceria, that they should leave within the walls 
their arms, baggage, beasts of burthen, and 
all persons unfit for war. The soldiers he 
would send under the yoke with single gar- 
ments, retaliating the disgrace formerly inflict- 
ed, not setting the example.” All this they 
submitted to. Seven thousand soldiers were 
sent under the yoke, and an immense booty 
was seized in the town, where the Romans 
retook all the standards and arms which they 
had lost at Caudium ; and, what greatly in- 
creased their joy, recovered the horsemen 
whom the Samnites had sent to Luceria to 
be kept as pledges of the peace. Hardly 
ever did the Romans gain a victory more re- 
markable for the sudden reverse produced in the 
state of their affairs : especially if it be true, 
as I find in some annals, that Pontius, son of 
Herennius, the Samnite general, was sent un- 
der the yoke along with the rest, to atone for 
the disgrace of the consuls. I think it indeed 
less strange to find uncertainty, with respect to 
the treatment of the Samnite general, than that 
there should be a doubt whether it was Lucius 
Cornelius, in quality of dictator, (Lucius Pa- 
pirius Cursor being master of the horse, who 
acted at Caudium, and afterwards at Luceria, 
as the single avenger of the disgrace of the 
2 R 
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Komans, enjoying the best deserved triumph, 
perhaps next to that of Furius Camillus, which 
had ever yet been obtained j) or whether that 
honour belongs to the consuls, and particularly 
to Papirius. This uncertainty is followed by 
another, whether, at the next election, [Y. R 
435. B. C. 317.] Papirius Cursor ;was chosen 
consul a third time, with Quintus Aulus Cer- 
retaniis a second time, being re-elected in re- 
quital of his services at Biiceria j or whether it 
was Lucius Papirius Mugiilanus, the surname 
being mistaken. 

XVL From henceforth, the accounts are 
clear, that the other wars were conducted to a 
conclusion by the consuls^ ' Atili us, by one suc- 
cessful battle, entirely;* conquered the P'eren- 
tans. The city, to which^hgir army had re- 
treated after its defeat, surre^^d on terms, 
and was ordered to give host^el.V Similar for- 
tune attended the other consul, in his opera- 
tions against the Satricans ; who, though Ro- 
man citizens, had, after the misfortune at Cau- 
dium, revolted to the Samnites, and received a 
garrison into their city. The Satricans, how- 
ever, when the Roman army approached their 
walls, sent deputies to sue for peace, with hum- 
ble entreaties, to whom the consul answered 
harshly, that they must not come again to 
him, unless they either put to death, or deli- 
vered up, the Samnite garrison*.” which words 
struck greater terror into the colonists than the 
arms with which they were threatened. The 
deputies, on this, several times asking the con- 
sul, how lie thought that they, who were few 
and weak, could attempt to use force against a | 
garrison so strong and well armed, he desired 
them to “ seek counsel from those, by whose 
advice they had received that garrison into the . 
city.” They then departed, and returned to 
their countrymen, having obtained from the 
consul, with much difficulty, permission to con- 
sult their senate, and bring back their answer 
to him. Two factions divided the senate j the 
leaders of one had been the authors of the de- 
fection from the Roman people, the other con- 
sisted of the citizens who retained their loy- 
alty ; both, however, showed an earnest desire, 
that every means should be used towards ef- 
fecting an accommodation with the consul for 
the restoration of peace. As the Samnite gar- 
rison, being in no respect prepared for holding 
out a siege, intended to retire the next night out 
of the town, one party thought it sufficient to 
discover to the consul, at what hour, through 
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what gate, and by what road, his enemy was 'to 
march out. The other, who had opposed the 
going over to the Samnites, went farther, and 
opened one of the gates for the consul in the 
night, secretly admitting him into the town. In 
consequence of this twofold treachery, the 
Samnite garrison was surprised and overpower- 
ed by an ambush, placed in the woody places, 
near the road ; and, at the same time, a shout 
was raised in the city, which was now filled 
with the besiegers. Thus, in the short space 
of one hour, the Samnites were put to the 
sword, the Satricans made prisoners, and all 
things reduced under the power of the consul j 
who, taking proper measures to discover who 
were the instigators of the revolt, secteged 
with rods and beheaded such as he found to be 
guilty ; and then, disiueming the Satricans, he 
placed a strong garrison in the place. On this, 
Papirius Cursor proceeded to Rome to cele- 
brate his triumph, according to the relation of 
those authors, who say, that he was the gene- 
ral who retook Liiceria, and sent the Samnites 
under the yoke. Undoubtedly, as a warrior, he 
was deserving of every praise, excelling not only 
in vigour of mind, but likewise in strength of 
body. He possessed extraordinary swiftness of 
toot, surpassing every one of his age in running, 
from whence came the surname into his family,* 
and he is said, either from the robustness of his 
I frame, or from much practice, to have been able 
to digest a very large quantity of food and 
wine. Never did either the foot soldier or 
horseman feel military service more laborious, 
under any general, because he was of a consti- 
tution not to be overcome by fatigue. The 
cavalry, on some occasion, venturing to request 
that, in consideration of their good behaviour, he 
would excuse them some part of their business, 
he told them, ye should not say, that no indul- 
gence has been granted you, — I excuse you from 
rubbing your horses’ backs when ye dismount.” 
He supported also the authority of command, 
in all its vigour, both among the allies and his 
countrymen. The prjetor of Prasneste, through 
fear, had been tardy in bringing forward his men 
from the reserve to the front ; the general walk- 
ing before his tent, ordered him to be called, 
and then bade the lictor to make ready his axe, 
on which the Pi-senestine, standing frightened 
almost to death, he said, “ here, lictor, cut away 
this stump, it is troublesome to people as they 
walk and, after thus alarming him with the 
dread of the severest punishment, fined and 


dismissed Iiim. It is beyond doubt, that dur- 
ing that age, than which^norie was ever more 
productive of virtuous characters, there was no 
man in whom the Homan affairs found a more 
effectual support ; nay, people even marked him 
out, in their minds, as a match for Alexander 
the Great, in case, that having completed the 
conquest of Asia, he should have turned his 
arms on Europe. 

XVII. Nothing has ever been farther from 
my intention, since the commencement of this 
history, than to digress, more than necessity 
required, from the course of narration j and, by 
embellishing ray work with variety, to seek 
pleasing I'esting-places, as it were, for my 
readers, and relaxation for my own mind : ne- 
vertheless, the mention of so great a king and 
commander, as it has often set my thoughts at 
work, in silent disquisitions, now calls forth a ' 
few reflections to public view, and disposes me 
to inquire, what would have been the conse- : 
quence, respecting the affairs of the Romans, if i 
they had happened to have been engaged in a i 
war with Alexander. The circumstances of 
greatest moment seem to be, the number and 
bravery of the soldiers, the abilities of the 
commanders, and fortune, which exerts a power- 
ful sway over all human concerns, and especial- 
ly over those of war. Now these particulars, 
considered both separately and collectively, 
must clearly convince an observer, that not only 
other kings and nations, but that even Alexan- 
der himself, would have found the Roman em- 
pire invincible. And first, to begin with com- 
paring the commanders. I do not, indeed, deny 
that Alexander was a captain of consummate 
merit ; but still his fame owes part of its lustre 
to his having been single in command, and to 
his dying young, while his affairs were advanc- 
ing in improvement, and while he had not yet 
experienced a reverse of fortune. For, to pass 
by other illustrious kings and leaders, who af- 
ford exemplary instances of the decline of hu- 
man greatness, what was it, but length of life, 
which subjected Cyrus, (whom the Greeks, in 
their panegyrics, exalt so far beyond all others,) 
to the caprice of fortune ? And the same was, 
lately, the case of Pompey the Great. I shall 
enumerate the Roman chiefs ; not every one of 
every age, but those only with whom, either as 
consuls or dictators, Alexander might have been 
engaged. Marcus Valerius Corvus, Caius 
Marcius Rutilus, Caius Sulpicius, Titus Man- 
lius Torquatus, Quintus Publilius Philo, Lucius 


Papirius Cursor, Quintus Fabius Maximus, the 
two Decii, Lucius Volumniiis, Manius Curias* 
Then follow a number of very extraordinary 
men, had it so happened, that he had first en- 
gaged in war with Carthage, and had come into 
Italy at a more advanced period of life. Every 
one of these possessed powers of mind and a 
capacity equal with Alexander ; add to this, that 
a regular system of military discipline had been 
transmitted from one to another, from the first 
rise of the city of Rome; a system now re- 
duced into, the form of an art, completely di- 
gested in a train of fixed and settled principles, 
deduced from the practice of the kings; and 
; afterwards, of the .expeUers of those kings, the 
' Junii and Valerii ; With all the improvements 
made in it by the Fabii, the Quintii, the Cor- 
nelii, and particularly Fiirius Camillus, who was 
an old man in the earlier years of those with 
whom Alexander must have fought. Manlius 
Torquatus might, perhaps, have yielded to 
Alexander, had he met him in the field ; and so 
might Valerius Corvus ; men who were dis- 
tinguished soldiers, before they became com- 
manders. The same, too, might have been the 
case with the Pecii, who, after devoting their 
persons, rushed upon the enemy ; or of Papirius 
Cursor, though possessed of such powers, both 
of body and mind. The coimsels of one youth, 
it is possible, might have baffled the wisdom of a 
whole senate, composed of such members, that 
he alone, who said it was an assembly of kings, 
conceived^ just idea of it. But then there was 
little probability that he should, with more judg- 
ment than any one of those whom I have named, 
choose ground for an encampment, provide sup- 
plies, guard against stratagems, distinguish the 
season for fighting, form his line of battle, or 
strengthen it properly with reserves. He would 
have owned, that he was not dealing with Darius, 
who drew after him a train of women and eu- 
nuchs; saw nothing about him but gold and 
purple ; was encumbered with the burthensome 
trappings of his state, and should be called his 
prey, rather than his antagonist ; whom there- 
fore he vanquished without loss of blood, and 
had no other merit, on the occasion, than that 
of showing a proper spirit in despising empty 
show. Italy would have appeared, to him, a 
country of a quite diiferent nature from Asia, 
which he traverssd in the guise of reveller, 
at the head of a crew of drunkards, if he had 
seen the forests of Apiiha, and the mountains 
of Lucania, with the vestiges of the disasters 
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of Ms liouse, and where his uncle Alexander, 
Idrig of Epiras, had been lately cut 

XVIII. I am here speaking of Alexander, 
not yet intoxicated hy prosperity, the seduc- 
tions of which no man was less capable of 
"vrithstanding. But, if a judgment is to be 
formed of Mm, from the tenor of Ms conduct, 
in the new state of his fortune, and from the 
new disposition, as I may say, which he put 
on after his successes, he would have entered 
Italy more like Darius, than Alexander and 
would have brought thither an army who had 
forgotten Macedonia, and were degenerating 
into the manners of the Persians. It is painful 
in speaking of so great a king, to recite Ms os- 
tentatious pride in the frequent changes of Ms 
dress ; his requiring that people should address 
him with adulation, prostrating, tb^iuselves on 
the ground ; a practice insupportable to the 
Macedonians, had they even been conquered, 
much more so when they were victorious j the 
shocking cruelty of Ms punishments ; Ms mur- 
dering his friends in the midst of feasting and 
wine ; with the folly of his fiction respecting 
Ms birth. What must have been the conse- 
quence, if Ms love of wine had daily inerted ? 
If Ms fierce and uncontrollable anger ? and as 
I mention not any one circnmstance of which 
there is a doubt among writers, do we consider 
these as no disparagements to the qualifications 
of a commander ? But then, as is frequently 
repeated hy the silliest of the Greeks, who are 
fond of exalting the reputation, even of the Par^ 
tMans, at the expense of the Roman name, it 
was to be apprehended that the Roman people 
would not have had resolution to face the 
splendour of Alexander’s name, who, however, 
in my opinion, was not known to them even by 
common fame ; and wMle, in 'Athens, a state 
reduced to weakness by the Macedonian arms, 
wMch at the very time saw the nuns of Thebes 
smoking in its neighbourhood, men had spirit 
enough to declaim with freedom against him, 
as is manifest from the copies of their speeches, 
which have been preserved 5 is it to be sup- 
posed that out of such a number of Roman 
chiefs, no one would have freely uttered Ms 
sentiments ? How large soever the scale may 
be, on wMch our idea of tMs man’s greatness 
is formed, still it is the greatness of an indivi- 
dual, constituted by the successes of a little 
more than ten years ; and those who give it 
pre-eminence on account, that the Roman, peo- 
ple have been defeated, though not in any en- 
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tire war, yet in several battles, whereas Alex- 
ander was never once unsuccessful in fight, do 
not consider that they are comparing the actions 
of one man, and that a young man, with the 
course of action of a nation, wMch has been ^ 
waging wars, now eight hundred years. Can 
we wonder then, if fortune has varied xnore in 
such a long space, than in the short term of 
tMrteen years? But why not compare the 
success of one man, with that of another? 

Plow many Roman commanders might I name, 
who never were beaten ? In the annals of the 
magistrates, and the records^ we may rim over 
whole pages of consuls, and dictators, vdth , 
whose bravery, and successes also, the Roman ^ 
people never once had reason to he dissatisfied. 

And what renders them more deserving of ad- 
miration than Alexander, or any king, is,, that 
some of these acted in the office of dictator, 
which lasted only ten, or it might bo twenty 
days ; none, in a charge of longer duration, than 
the consulship of a year ; their levies obstruct- 
ed by plebeian tribunes ; often late in taking 
the field ; recalled, before the time, to attend 
elections; amidst the very busiest eiforts of the 
campaign, overtaken by the close of their offi- . 
dal year : sometimes by the rashness, some- 
times the perverseness of a colleague, involved 
in difficulties or losses ; and finally succeeding 
to the unfortunate administration of a predeces- 
sor, with an army of raw or ill disciplined men. 

But, on the other hand, kings, being not only 
free from eveiy kind of impediment, but mas- 
ters of circumstances and seasons, control ail 
tilings in subserviency to their designs, them- 
selves uncontrolled by any. So that Alexan- 
der, uncoil quered, would have encountered un- 
conquered commanders j and would have had 
stalces of equal consequence pledged on the 
issue. Nay, the hazard had been greater on 
Ms side : because tbe Macedonians would have 
had but one Alexander, who was not only liable, 
but fond of exposing Mm self to casualties ; the 
Romans would have had many equal to Alexan- 
der, both in renowTi, and in the greatness of their 
exploits; the life, or death, of any of whom, 
would have affected only his own concerns, 
without any material consequence to the public. 

XIX. It remains to compare the forces 
together, with respect to their numbers, the 
different lands of troops, and their resources 
for procuring auxiliaries. Now, in the general 
surveys of that age, there were rated two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men : so that, on every 



revolt of the Latine confederates, ten legions 
were inlistcd almost entirely in the city. It 
often happened during those years, that tour or 
live armies were employed at a time, in Etru- 
ria, in Umbria, the Gauls also being at war, in 
Samnium, in Lucania. Then as to all Latium, 
with the Sabines, and Volscians, the iEquans, 
and all Campania ; half of Umbria, Etruria, 
and the Picentians, the Marsians, Pelignians, 
Vestinians, and Apulians ; to whom, we may 
add, the whole coast of the lower sea, possessed 
by the Greeks from Thurii, to Neapolis and 
Cumse ; and the Samnites from thence as far 
as Antiiim and Ostia : all these he would have 
found cither powerful allies to the Romans, or 
deprived of power by their arms. He would 
have crossed the sea with his veteran Macedo- 
nians, amounting to no more than thirty thou- 
sand infantry, and four thousand horse, these 
mostly Thessalians. This was the whole of 
his strength* Had he brought with him Per- 
sians and Indians, and those other nations, -it 
would be dragging after him an incumbrance, 
rather than a support. Add to tliis, that the 
Romans being at home, would have had re- 
cruits at hand : Alexander waging war in a 
foreign country, would have found his , army 
worn out with long sendee, as happened after- 
wards to Hannibal. As to arms, theirs were 
ft buckler and long spears; those of the Ro- 
mans, a shield, which 'covered the body more 
effectually, and a javelin, a much more forcible 
weapon than the spear, either in throwii^ or ' 
striking. The soldiers, on both sides, were 
used tf>-steady combat, and to preserve their 
ranks. But the Macedonian phalanx was un- 
apt for motion, and composed of similar parts 
throughout: the Roman line less compact, 
consisting of several various parts, was easily 
dinded, as occasion required, and as easily con- 
joined. Then what soldier is comparable to 
the Roman, in the tlu’owingup of works ? who 
better calculated to endure fatigue? Alexander, 
if overcome in one battle, could make no other 
effort. The Roman, whom Caudium, whom 
Canme, did not crush, what hght could crush ? 
In truth, even should events have been favour- 
able to him at first, he would have often wished 
for the Persians, the Indians, and the effemin- 
ate tribes of Asia, as opponents ; and would 
have acknowledged, that his wars had been 
waged with women, as we are told was said by 
Alexander, king of Epirus, after receiving his 
mortal wound, in relation to the battles fought , 


m Asia by this very youth, and when compared 
! with those in which himself had been engaged. 
Indeed, when I reflect, that, in the first Punic 
war, a contest was maintained by the Romans 
with the Carthaginians, at sea, for twenty-four 
years, I can scarcely suppose that the life of 
Alexander would have been long enough for 
the fimshing of one war with either of those 
nations. And perhaps, as the Punic state was 
united to the Roman, by ancient treaties, and 
as similar apprehensions might arm against a 
common foe those two nations the most potent 
of the time, he might have been overwhelmed 
in a Punic, and a Roman war, at once. The 
Romans have had experience of the boasted 
prowess of the Macedonians in arms, not in- 
deed when they were led by Alexander, or 
when their power was at the height, but in the 
wars against Antiochus, Philip, and Perscs j 
and so far were they from sustaining any losses, 
that they incurred not even danger. Let not 
the truth give offence to any, ^ nor our civil 
, wars be brought into mention ; never were we 
worsted by an enemy’s cavahy, never by their 
infantry, never in open fight, never on equal 
ground, much less, when the ground was fa- 
vourable. Our soldiers, heavy laden with 
arms, may reasonably fear a body of cavalry, or 
arrows ; defiles of difficult passage, and places 
impassable to convoys, But they have defeat- 
ed, and will defeat a thousand armies,' more 
formidable than those of Alexander, and the 
Macedonians, provided that the same love of 
peace and zeal to promote domestic harmony, 
i|vMch at present subsist among u^, shall con < 
tinue to prevail. » 

XX. Marcus Foslius Flaccinator and Lu- 
cius Plautius Venno were the next raised to 
the consulship. [Y. R. 430. B. C. 316.] In 
this year ambassadors came from most of the 
states of the Samnites to procure a renewal of 
the treaty ; and, having moved the compassion 
of the senate, by the humility with which they 
prostrated themselves before them, were refen;- 
ed to the people, with whom they found not 
their prayers so efficacious. Their petition,, 
therefore, with regard to the treaty, was reject- 
ed ; but after a supplication of sevend days, they 
obtained a truce for two years. The Teaneans 
likewise, and Canusians of Apulia, worn out by 
the devastations of their country, surrendered 
themselves to the consul, Lucius Plautius, and 
gave hostages. This year prsefects first began to 
be created for Capua, and a code of laws was 


given to that nation, by Lucius Furius the prse- 
tor j both in compliance with their ovm request^ 
as a renaedy for the disorder of their affairs, 
occasioned by intestine dissensions* At Rome, 
two additional tribes were constituted, the 
Ufentine and Falerine. On the affairs of 
Apulia falling into decline, the Teatians of that 
country came to the new consuls, Caius Junius 
Bubiilcus, and Quintus J3milius Barbula, su- 
ing for an alliance j [Y. R. 437. B. 0. 315.] 
and engaging, that peace should be observed 
towards the Romans through every part of 
Apulia. By pledging themselves boldly for 
this, they obtained the grant of an alliance, 
not however on terms of equality, but of their 
submitting to the dominion of the Roman peo- 
ple. Apulia being entirely reduced, (for Ju- 
nius had also gained possession of Forentum, a 
town of great strength,) the conj§uls advanced 
into Lucania ; there Nerulum was surprised and 
stormed' % the consul iEmilius. When fame 
had spread abroad among the allies, how firmly 
the affairs of Capua were settled by the intro- 
duction of the Roman institudons, the Antians, 
imitating the example, presented a complaint of 
their being without laws, and without magis- 
trates ; on which the patrons of the colony 
itself were appointed by the senate to form a 
body of laws for it. Thus not only the arms, 
but the laws, of Rome, widely extended theii' 
sway. 

XXI. The consuls, Caius Junius Bubulcus 
and Quintus iEmilius Barbula, at the conciu- , 
sion of the year, delivered over the legions, not | 
to the consuls elected by themselves, who were 
Spurius Nautius, and Marcus Popillius, but to 
a dictator Lucius ^miiius. [Y. R. 438. B. C. 
314.] He, with Lucius Fulvius, master of the 
horse, laying, siege to . Saticula, gave occasion to 
the Samnites of reviving hostilities, and this 
produced a twofold alarm to the Roman array. 
On one side, the Samnites liaving collected a 
numerous force with intent to relieve their allies 
from the siege, pitched their camp at a small 
distance from that of the Romans ; on the other 
side, the Santiculans, opening suddenly their 
gates, ran up with violent tumult to their posts. 
Afterwards, each party, relying on support from 
the other, more than on its own strength, 
formed a regular attack, and pressed on the 
Romans. The dictator, on his part, though 
obliged to oppose two enemies at once, yet had 
bis line secure on both sides ; for he chose a 
position in which he could not easily be sur- 


rounded, and also formed two different fronts. 
However, he directed his first efforts against 
those who had sallied from the town, and, with- 
out meeting much resistance, drove them back 
within the walls. He then turned his whole 
force against the Samnites: there he found 
greater difficulty. But the victory, though long 
delayed, was neither doubtful nor alloyed by 
losses. The Samnites, being forced to fiy into 
their camp, extinguished their fires at night, and 
marched away in silence; and renouncing all 
hopes of relieving Saticula, sat themselves down 
before Plistia, which was in alliance with the 
Romans, that they might, if possible, retort 
eqiial vexation on their enemy. 

XXII. The year coming to a conclusion, the 
war was thenceforward conducted by a dictator, 
Quintus Fabius. [Y. R. 439. B. C. 313.] 
The new consuls, Lucius Papirius Cursor and 
Quintus Publilitts Philo, both a fourth time, as 
tlie former had done, remained at Rome. Fa- 
bius came with a reinforcement to Saticula, to 
receive the command of the army from iEmilius. 
The Samnites had not continued before Plistia ; 
but having sent for a new supply of men from 
home, and relying on their numbers, had en- 
camped ill the same spot as before; and, by 
provoking the Romans to battle, endeavoured 
to divert them from the siege. The dictator, 
so much the more intently, pushed forward his 
operations against the fortifications of the ene- 
my; considering the taking of the city as the 
only object of the war, and showing an indiffer- 
I ence with respect to the Samnites, except that 
he placed guards in proper places, tO' prevent 
any attempt on his camp. This encouraged 
the Samnites, so that they rode up to the ram- 
part, and allowed him no quiet. These now 
coming up close to the gates of the camp, 
Quintus Aulius Cerretanus, master of the 
horse, without consulting the dictator, sallied 
out furiously at the head of ail the troops oi 
cavalry, and drove them back. In this desul- 
tory kind of fight, fortune exerted her power in 
such a manner, as to occasion an extraordinary 
loss on both sides, and the remarkable deaths 
of the commanders themselves. First, the 
general of the Samnites, filled with indignation 
at being repulsed, and compelled to fiy from a 
place to which he had advanced with such con- 
fiidence, prevailed on his horsemen, by intrea- 
ties and exhortations, to renew the battle. As he 
was easily distinguished among the horsemen, 
while he urged on the fight, the Roman master 
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y. R. 439,] 

of tlie horse galloped up against hmi in such 
a furious career, that, with one stroke of his 
spear, he tumbled Mm lifeless from his horse. 
The multitude, however, were not, as is gener- 
ally the case, dismayed by the fall of their 
leader, but rather roused to fury. All who 
were witliin reach, darted their weapons at 
Auliiis, who incautiously pushedforward among 
the enemy’s troops ; hut the chief share of the 
honour of revenging the death of the Samnite 
general was reserved for his brother, who, urged 
by rage and grief, dragged down the victorious 
master of the horse from Ms seat, and slew 
him. As he fell in the midst of their troops, 
the Samnites were also near keeping possession 
of his body: but the Romans instantly dis- 
mounting, the Samnites were obliged to do the 
same; and thus were lines formed suddenly, 
and a battle began on foot, round the bodies 
of the generals, in wliich the Romans had 
manifestly the advantage ; and recovering the 
body of Aulius, carried it back in triumph to 
the camp, with hearts filled with a mixtiu’e of 
joy and grief. The Samnites having lost their 
commander, and made a trial of their strength 
in this contest between the cavalry, left Sati- 
cula, which they despaired of relieving, and 
retiinied to the siege of Plistia : within a few 
days after which, the Romans got possession 
of Saticula by capitulation, and the Samnites 
of Plistia by force. 

XXIIL The seat of the war was then 
changed. The legions were led away from 
Samnium and Apulia to Sora, This city had 
revolted to the Samnites, and put to death the 
Roman colonists. The Roman army having 
arrived here fct, by forced marches, with the ^ 
purpose of revenging the murder of their coun- 
trymen, and recovering possession of the colo- 
ny, and the scouts who were scattered about : 
the roads bringitig intelligence, one after ano- i 
ther, that the Samnites were following at no 
great distance, they marched to meet the ene- 
my, and at Lautulte fought them with doubtful 
success. Neither loss nor flight on either 
side, but the night, separated the combatants, 
uncertain whether they were victorious or de- 
feated.. I find in some historians, that the 
Romans were worsted in this battle, and that 
here Quintus Aulius, the master of the horse, 
fell. Cains Fahiiis, substituted master of the 
horse in the room of Quintus Aulius, came 
hither with a new army from Rome ; and hav- 
ing, by messengers whom be sent forward, 


consulted the dictator, where he should halt, at 
what time, and on what side, he should fall 
upon the enemy, and, being sufficiently ap- 
prized of his designs in every particular, he 
rested in a place where he was safe from ob- 
servation. The dictator, after having kept Ms 
men within the rampart for several days after 
the engagement, like one besieged, rather than 
a besieger, suddenly displayed the signal for 
battle; and judging it tbe more efficacious 
method of inflaming the courage of brave men, 
to let none have any room for hope hut in 
himself, he kept secret from the troops the 
arrival of the master of the horse, and the new 
army ; and, as if there were no safety but in 
forcing their way thence, he sMd, Soldiers, 
caught as we are in a confined situation, we 
have no passage through which we can extri- 
cate ourselves, unless we open one by a victory. 
Our post is sufficiently secured by works ; but, 
at the same time, untenable through" scarcity 
of necessaries ; for all the country round, from 
wMch provisions could he supplied, has re- 
volted ; and besides, even were the inhabitants 
disposed to aid us, the nature of the ground is 
unfavourable. I will not therefore mislead 
you by leaving a camp here, into which ye may 
retreat, as on a former day, without complet- 
ing the victory. Works ought to be secured 
by arms, not arms by works. Let those keep 
a camp, and repair to it, whose interest it is to 
protract the war ; hut let us cut off from our- 
selves every other prospect hut that of con- 
quering. Advance the Standards against the 
«emy • as soon as i^B troops shall Have marched 
beyond the rampart, let those who have it in 
orders hum tlie camp. Yom* losses, soldiers, 
shall be compensated with the spoil of all the 
nations round who have revolted.” The sol- 
diers advanced against the enemy with spirits 
inflamed by the dictator’s discoiuse, which 
seemed to indicate an extreme necessity ; and, 
at the same time, the very sight of the camp 
burning behind them, though the nearest part 
only was set on fire, (for so the dictator had 
ordered,) was no small incitement : rushing on 
therefore like madmen, they disordered the ene- 
my’s battalions at the very first onset ; and the 
master of the horse, when he saw at a distance 
the fire of the camp, which was a signal agreed 
on, made a seasonable attack on their rear. 
The Samnites, thus assailed on every side, fled 
diflPerent ways. A vast number, who had 
gathered into a body through fear, yet from 
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coBfusion incapable of acting, were stirrounded 
and cut to pieces. The enemy’s camp was 
taken and plundered ^ and the soldiers bfeing 
laden with the spoil, the dictator led: them 
back to the Roman camp, highly rejoiced at 
the success, but still more at finding, contrary 
to their expectation, every thing there safe, 
except a small pai't only, which was injured or 
destroyed by the fire. 

XXIV. They then marched back to Soraj 
[Y. II. MO. B, C. 312.] and the new consuls, 
Marcus Postelius aiid Caius Sulpiciiis, receiv- 
ing the army from the dictator Fabius, dis- 
charged a great part of the veteran soldiers, 
having brought with them new cohorts to sup- 
ply their place. . 5 ,, Now. while, on account of the 
diiiiculties presented by the situation of the, city, 
no mode of attack could be devised which pro- 
mised any certainty of success, and the taking 
of it must either be done at the expense of a great 
deal of time, or at a desperate risk ; a towns- 
man deserting:, came out of ^he town privately 
, by night, and when he' had got as far # the Ro- 
man watches, desired to be^ conducted instantly 
to the consuls r which being complied with, he 
made them an offer of delivering the place in- 
to their hands. From his answers to their 
questions, respecting the means by which he 
intended to accomplish his design, it appeared 
to be not ill formed ; and he persuaded them 
to remove the Roman camp, which was almost 
close to the walls, to the distance of six miles, 
alleging, that this would render the guards by 
day, and the watches by night, the less vigilant. 
He then desired that some cohorts should post 
themselves the following night in the woody 
places under the town, and took with himself 
ten chosen soldiers, through steep and almost 
impassable ways, into the citadel, where a quan- 
tity of missive weapons had ^been collected, 
larger than bore proportion to the number of 
men. There were stones besides, some lying 
at random, as in all craggy places, and others 
heaped up by the townsmen, to add to the se- 
curity of the place. Having posted the Ro- 
mans here, and shown them a steep and narrow 
path leading up from the town to the citadel— 

From this ascent,’' said he, “ even three arm- 
ed men would keep off any multitude whatever. 
Now ye are ten in number j and, what is more, 
Romans, and the bravest among the Romans; 
The night is in your favour, which, by conceal- 
ing the real state of things, magnifies every ob- 
ject to people when once alarmed, I will im- 
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mediately fill every place with terror *. be ye 
alert in defending the citadel.” He then ran 
down in haste, crying aloud, To arms, citi- 
zens, we are undone, the citadel is taken by the 
enemy j run, defend it.” This he repeated, as 
he passed the doors of the principal men, the 
same to all whom he met, and also to those who 
ran out in a fright into the streets. The alarm, 
j communicated first by one, was soon spread by 
[ numbers through all the city. The magistrates, 

I dismayed on hearing from scouts that the cita- 
del was full of arms and armed men, whose 
number they multiplied, laid aside all hopes of 
recovering it. Flight began on every side, and 
the townsmen, half asleep, and for the moat 
part unarmed, broke open the gates, through 
one of which the body of Homan troops, rous- 
ed by the noise, burst in, and slew the terrified 
inhabitants who attempted to skirmish in the 

S reets. Sora was now taken, when, at the first 
|ht, the consuls arrived, and accepted the sur- 
fender of those whom fortune had left remain- 
ing after the flight and slaughter of the night. 
Of these, they conveyed in chains to Rome 
two hundred and twenty-five, whom all men 
agreed in pointing out as the authors, both of 
the revolt, and also of the horrid massacre of 
the colonists. The rest were left in safety at 
Sora, where they placed a garrison. All those 
who were brought to Rome were beaten with 
rods in the forum, and beheaded, to the great 
joy of the commons, whose interest it most 
highly concerned, that the multitudes, sent 
to various places in colonies, should be in 
safety. 

XXV. The consuls leaving Sora, turned 
their operations against the lands and cities of 
the Ausonians j for all places had been set in 
commotion by the coming of the Samnites, 
when the battle was fought at Laiitulae : con- 
spiracies likewise had been formed in several 
parts of Campania ; nor was Capua itself clear 
of the charge : nay, the business spread even 
to Rome, and occasioned inquiries to be insti- 
tuted respecting some of the principal men 
there. However, the Ausonian nation fell in- 
to the Roman power, in the same manner as 
Sora, by their cities being betrayed: these were 
Ausona, Mmturn£B, and Vescia. Certain young 
men of the principal families, twelve in num- 
ber, having conspired to betray their respective 
cities, came to the consuls, and informed them 
that their countrymen, who had for a long time 
before, earnestly wished for the coming of the 
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Samiiitcs, on hearing of the battle at Lautiilaej 
had looked on the Romans as defeated, and had 
assisted the Samnites with supplies of men and 
arras ; but that, since the Samnites had been 
beeten out of the country, they were wavering 
between peace and war, not shutting their gates 
against the Romans, lest they should thereby 
invite an attack; yet determined to shut them if 
any troops should approach, and that, while their 
minds were in that fluctuating state, they might 
easily be overpowered by surprise. By these men’s 
advice the camp was moved nearer ; and soldiers 
were sent, at the same time, to each of the 
three towns ; some armed, who were to He 
concealed in places near the walls ; others, in 
the g^irb of peace, with swords hidden under 
their clothes, who, on the opening of the gates 
at the approach of day, were to enter into the 
cities. These latter began with killing the 
guards, and, at the same time, made the signal 
to the men in arms, to hasten up from the 
ambuscades. Thus the gates were seized, and 
the three towns taken in the same hour and by 
the same device. But as the generals were not 
present when the attacks were made, there were 
no bounds to the carnage which ensued ; and 
the nation of the Ausonians, when there v^as 
scarcely any clear proof of the charge of its 
having revolted, was utterly destroyed, as if it 
had supported a contest through a deadly war. 

XXVI. During this year, Luceria fell into 
the hands of the Samnites, the Roman garri- 
son being betrayed to them. The actors in 
this treachery did not long go unpunished ; the 
Roman army was not far off, by whom the city, 
which lay in a plain, was taken at the first 
onset. The Ijucerians and Samnites were to 
a man put to the sword ; and to such a length 
was resentment carried, that at Rome, on the 
senate being consulted about sending a colony 
to Luceria, many voted for the demolition of 
it. Their hatred was of the bitterest kind, 
against a people whom they had been obliged 
twice to subdue by arms ; the great distance, 
also, made them averse from sending their citi- 
zens as colonists among nations so ill-affected 
towards them. However the resolution was 
carried, that such should be sent; and according- 
ly two thousand five hundred were transported 
thither. This year, disaffection to the Romans 
becoming general, conspiracies were formed 
among the leading men at Capua, as well as 
at other places ; which being reported to the 
senate, they deemed it an afiair by no means 
I. 


to be neglected. They decreed that inquiries 
shofuld be made, and resolved that a dictatol 
shoitld be appointed to enforce these inqui- 
ries. ' Caius Mienius was accordingly nominat- 
ed, and he appointed Marcus Foslius master 
of the horse. People’s dread of that office was 
very great, insomuch that the Calavii, Ovius, 
and Novius, who were the heads of the con- 
spiracy, either through fear of the dictator’s 
power, or the consciousness of guilt, previous 
to the charge against them being laid in form 
before' him, chose, as appeared beyond doubt, 
to avoid trial by a voluntary death. As the 
I subject of the inquiry in Campania was thus 
j removed, the proceedings were then directed 
towards Rome ; by construing the order of the 
senato to have meant, that inquiry should he 
made, not specially who at Capua, but gener- 
ally, who at any place had formed cabals or 
conspiracies ; for that cabals, for the attaining 
of honours, were contrary to the edicts of the 
state. The inquiry was extended to a greater 
latitude, with respect both to the matter, and 
to the kiiid of persons concerned. The dic- 
tator scrupled not to avow, that his power of 
research was unlimited : in consequence, some 
of the nobility were called to account ; and 
though they applied to the tribunes for protec- 
tion, no one interposed in their behalf, or to 
prevent the charges from being received. On 
this the nobles, not those only against whom 
the charge was levelled, but the whole body 
jointly insisted that such an imputation lay not 
against themselves, or their order, J to whom 
the way to honours lay open if obstructed 
by fraud, but against tbd new men : so that 
even the dictator and master of the. horse, 
with respect to that question, would appear 
more properly as culprits than inquisitors ; and 
this they should know as soon as they went out 
of office. This so deeply affected Mauiius, 
who was more solicitous about his character 
than his office, that he advanced into the as- 
sembly and spoke to this effect : Romans, 
of my past life ye are ail witnesses ; and this 
honourable office, which ye conferred on me. 
is, in itself, a testimony of my innocence. 
For the dictator, proper to be chosen for hold- 
ing these inquiries, was not, as on many other 
occasions, where the exigencies of the state so 
required, the man who was most renowned in 
war; but him whose course of life was 
most remote from such cabals. But certain 
of the "bobHity (for what reason it is more 
■ ‘ 2 S * . ■ ' ' 



proper tliat ye should judge, than that I, as a 
magistrate, should, without proof, insinuate) 
have laboured to stifle entirely the inquiries ; 
and then, finding their strength unequal to 
it, rather than stand a trial, have fled for 
refuge to the stronghold of their adversaries, 
an appeal, and the support of the tribunes ; and 
on being there also repulsed, " (so fully were 
they persuaded that every other measure was 
safer than the- attempt to *^clear themselves,) 
have made an attack upon us } and, though in 
private characters have not been restrained by a 
sense of decency from instituting a criminal 
process against a dictator. Now, that gods and 
men may perceive, that they, to avoid a scrutiny 
as to their own conduct, attempt even impos- 
sibilities ; and that I willingly meet ihe charge, 
and face the accusations of my enemies, 1; divest 
myself of the dictatorship. And, consuls, I 
beseech you, that, if this business is put into 
your hands by the senate, ye will make me and 
Marcus Foslius the first ohjetc^ of your exami- 
nations ; it shall be manifesteS, that^, we owe 
our safety from such, imputations to our own 
innocepee, not to the‘^ of office,’* He 
then abdicated the dictatorship, as did Mar- 
cus Foslius, immediately after, his office of 
master of the horse ; and being the first brought 
to trial before the consuls, for to them the se- 
nate had committed the business, they were 
most honourably acquitted of all the charges 
brought by the nobles. Even Publilius Philo, 
who had so often been invested with the high- 
est honours, and had performed so many emi- 
nent services, both at home and abroad, being 
disagreeable to the nobility, was brought to trial, 
and acquitted. Nor did the inquiry continue 
respectable on account of the illustrious names 
of the accused, longer than while it was new, 
which is usually the case ; it then began to de- 
scend to persons of inferior rank ; and at length 
was suppressed, by means of those factions and 
cabals, against which it had been instituted. 

XXVII. The accounts received of these 
matters, but more especially the hope of a re- 
volt in Campania, for which a conspiracy had 
been formed, recalled the Samnites from their 
intended march towards Apulia, back to Cau- 
dium ; where, being near, they might, if any 
commotion should open them an opportunity, 
snatch Capua out of the hands of the Romans. 
To the same place the consuls repaired with a 
powerful army. They both held back for 
some time, on the diflhrent sides of the 


defiles, the roads being dangerous to either par- 
ty. Then the Samnites making a short circuit 
through an open tract, marched down their 
troops into level ground in the Campanian 
plains, and there the hostile camps first came 
within view of each other. Both armies then 
made trial of their strength in slight skirmishes, 
more frequently between the horse than the 
foot ; and the Romans were no way displeased 
either at the issue of these, or at the protrac- 
tion of the war. The Samnite generals, on the 
contrary, were uneasy that their battalions 
should be weakened daily by small losses, and 
the general vigour abated by inaction. They 
therefore marched into the field, disposing their 
cavalry on both wings, with orders to give more 
heedful attention to the camp behind, than to 
the battle ; for that the line of infantry would 
be able to provide for their own safety. The 
consuls took post, Sulpicius on the right wing, 
Pcetelius in the left. The right wing was 
stretched out wider than usual j the Samnites 
also on that side being formed in thin ranks, 
either with design of turning the flank of the 
enemy, or to avoid being themselves surround- 
ed. On the left, besides that they were formed 
in more compact order, an addition was made 
to their strength, by a sudden act of the consul 
Pcetelius : for the subsidiary cohorts, which 
were usually reserved for the exigencies of a 
tedious fight, he brought up immediately to the 
front, and, in the first onset, pushed the enemy 
with the whole of his force. The Samnite line 
of infantry giving way, their cavalry advanced 
to support them ; and, as they were charging in 
an oblique direction between the two lines, the 
Roman horse coming up at full speed, disor- 
dered their battalions and ranks of infantry and 
cavalry, so as to oblige the whole line on that 
I side to give ground. The left wing had not 
only the presence of Pcetelius to animate them, 
but that of Sulpicius likewise ; who, on the 
shout being first raised in that quarter, rode 
thither from his own division, which had not 
yet engaged. When he saw victory no longer 
doubtful there, he returned to his own post with 
twelve hundred men, but found affairs on that 
side in a veiy different posture ; the Romans 
driven from their ground, and the victorious 
enemy pressing on their disordered battalions. 
However, the arrival of the consul effected a 
speedy change in every particular ; for, on the 
sight of their leader, the spirit of the soldiers 
was revived, and the bravery of the men, who 
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came with him, rendered them a more powerlul 
reinforcement than even their number; while 
the news of success in the other wing, of which 
they soon had visible proof, restored the vigour 
of the fight. F3-om this time, the Romans be- 
came victorious through the whole extent of the 
line, and the Samnites, giving up the contest, 
were slain or taken prisoners, except such as 
made their escape to Maleventum, the town 
which is now called Beneventum. Thirty 
thousand of the Samnites were slain or taken, 
according to accounts of historians. 

XXVI 11. The consuls, after this important 
v ictory, led forward the legions to lay siege to 
Bovianum ; and there they continued, during 
part of the winter, until Cains I^cetclius being 
nominated dictator, with Marcus FosHus mas- 
ter of the horse, received the command of the 
army from the new consuls, Lucius l^apirius 
Cursor a fifth, and Cuius Junius Bubulcus a 
second time. [Y. R. 4fl. B. C. SIL] On 
hearing that the citadel of Fregellse was taken 
by the Samnites, he left Bovianum, and pro- 
ceeded to that city, of which he recovered pos- 
session without any contest, the Samnites aban- 
doning it in the night ; he then placed a strong 
garrison there, and returned to Campania, di- 
recting his operations principally to the recovery | 
of Nola. Within the walls of this place, the 
whole multitude of the Samnites, and the inha- 
bitants of the country about Nola, shut them- 
selves up, on the approach of the dictator. 
Having taken a view of the situation of the 
city, in order to open the approach to the forti- 
fications, he set fire to all the buildings vvhich 
stood round the walls, which were very nume- 
rous ; and, in a short time after, Nola was 
taken, either by the dictator Po^teliiis, or the con- 
sul Caius Junius, but by which of them is un- 
certain. Those who iUttribute to the consul the 
iionour of taking Nola, add, that he also took 
Antina and Caiatia, and that Pcetelius was 
created dictator in consequence of a pestilence 
breaking out, merely for the purpose of driving 
the nail. The colonies of Suessa and Pontim 
were established in this year. Suessa had been 
the property of the Auruiicians : the Volscians 
had occupied Pontim, an island lying within 
sight of their shore. A decree of the senate 
was also passed for conducting colonies to In- 
teramna and Cassinum. [Y.. R. 44'2. B. C. 
310.] But the commissioners were appointed, 
and the colonists, to the number of four thou- 
sand, sent by the succeeding consuls, Marcus 
Valerius and Publius Deoiiis. 


XXIX. The Samnites were now nearly 
disabled from continuing the war ; but, before 
tlte Roman senate was freed from all concern 
on that side, a report arose of the Etrurians 
intending to commence hostilities ; and there 
was not, in those times, any nation, excepting 
the Gauls, whose arms were more dreaded, by 
reason both of the vicinity of their country, and 
of the multitude of their men, lYhile there- 
fore one of the consuls prosecuted the remains 
of the war in Samnium, Publius Decius, who, 
being attacked by a severe illness, remained at 
Rome, by direction of the senate, nominated 
Caius Junius Bubulcus dictator. He, as the 
magnitude of the affair demanded, compelled all 
the younger citizens to enlist, and with the ut- 
most diligence, prepared all requisite matters. 
Yet he was not so elated by the power he 
had collected, as to think of commencing offen- 
sive operations, but prudently determined to 
remain quiet, unless the Etrurians should be- 
come aggressors. The plans of the Etrurians 
were exactly similar, with respect to preparing 
for, and' abstaining from, war: neither party 
went beyond their own frontiers. The censor- 
ship of Appius Claudius and Caius Plautius, 
for this year, was remarkable ; but the name of 
Appius has been handed down with more cele- 
brity to posterity on account of his having made 
the road, called after him, the Appian, and for 
having conveyed vvater into the city. These 
works he performed alone; for his colleague, 
overwhelmed with shame by reason of the in- 
famous and unworthy choice made of senators, 
had abdicated his office. Appius possessing 
that inflexibility of tenrtper, , which, from the 
earliest times, had been the characteristic of his 
family, held on the censorship by himself. By 
direction of the same Appius, the Potitiau fa- 
mily, in w^hieh the office of priests attendant on 
the great altar of Hercules, was hereditary, in- 
structed some of the public ser^mits in the rites 
of that solemnity, with the intention to delegate 
the same to them. The consequence, as re- 
lated, is wonderful to be told, and sufficient to / 
make people scrupulous of disturbing the esta- 
blished modes of religious solemnities : for 
though there were, at that time, twelve branches 
of the Potitian family, all grown-up persons, 
and not fewer than thirty, yet they were every 
one, togethet with their offspring, cut off within 
the year ; so that the name of the Potitii be- 
came extinct, while the censor Appius also was 
pursued by the wrath of the gofls ; and, gome 
years .^deprived of sight. 
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XXX. The oonsiils of the succeeding year, 
[Y. R. m. B. C. 309.] were Caius Junius 
Bubulcfis a third time, and Quintus ^milius 
Barbula a second. In the commencement of 
their office, they complained before the people, 
that, by the improper choice which had been 
made of members of the senate, that body had 
been disgraced, several having been passed 
over who were preferable to the persons chosen 
in ; and they declared, that they w ould pay 
no regard to such election, made, without dis- 
tinction of right or wrong, merely to gratify 
interest or humour; they then immediately 
called over the list of the senate, iii the same 
order which had taken place before the censor- 
ship of Appius Claudius and Caius Plautius. 
Two public employments, both relating to 
military affairs, cainie this year into tile disjposal 
of the people j one being an order, that sixteen 
of the tribunes, for four legions, should be ap- 
pointed '% #he people ; whereas hitherto they 
had been generally bestowed by the dictators 
and consuls, "and very few of the places were 
left to be filled by vote. ^.Thli order was pro* 
posed by Lucius Atilius and Caius Marciiis, 
plebeian tribunes. Another was, that the peo- 
ple likewise should constitute two naval com- 
missioners, for the equipping and refitting of 
the fleet. The person who introduced this 
order of the people, was Marcus Recius, ple- 
beian tribune. Another transaction of this 
year I should pass' over as trifling, were it not 
for the relation which it hears to religion. The 
flute-players, taking offence because they had 
been prohibited, by the last censors, from hold- 
ing their repasts in the temple of Jupiter, 
which had been customary from very early 
times, went off in a body to Tibur j so that 
there was not one left in the city to play at the 
sacrifices. This affair gave uneasiness to the 
senate, on account of its consequences to re- 
ligion ; and they sent envoys to Tibiu* with 
instructioius, to endeavour that these men 
might be sent hack to Rome. The Tiburtines 
readily promised compliance, and first calling 
them into the senate-house, warmly recom- 
mended to them to return thither ; and then, 
finding that they could not be prevailed on, 
practised an artifice not ill adapted to the dis- 
positions of that description of people ; on a 
festival day, they invited them separately to 
their several houses, apparently with the inten- 
tion of heightening tlie pleasm'e of their feasts 
with music, and there ulied them with wine, of 


which such people are always fond, until they 
laid them asleep. In this state of insensibility 
they threw them into waggons, and carried them 
away to Rome ; nor did they know any thing 
of the matter, until, the waggons having been 
left in the forum, the light surpiised them, still 
heavily ffick from the debauch. The people 
then crowded about them, and, on their con- 
senting at length to stay, privilege was granted 
them to ramble about the city in ftili dress, 
with music, during three days in eveiy year. 
And that licence, which we see practised at 
present, and the right of being fed in the tem- 
ple, was restored to those who played at the 
sacrifices. These incidents occurred while the 
public attention was deeply engiiged by two 
most important wax’s. 

XXXI. The consuls adjusting the pirovin- 
ces between them, the Samnites fell by lot to 
Junius, the new war of Eti-uria to iEmiiius, 
In the country of the former, the Samnites, 
findiiiig themselves unable to take Cluvia, a 
Roman garrison, by force, had formed a block- 
ade, and reduced it, by famine, to aipitulate ; 
and, after torturing with stripes, in a shocking 
manner, the townsmen who surrendered, had 
put them to death. Enraged at this cruelty, 
Junius determined to postpone every thing 
else to the attacking of Cluvia; and, on the 
fii’st day that he assaulted the walls, took it by 
storm, and slew all who were gro^vn to man’s 
estate. The victorious troops were led from 
thence to Bovianum ; this was the capital of 
the Pentrian Samnites, by far the most opulent 
of their cities, and the most powerful both in 
men and arms. The soldiers, stimulated by 
the hope of plunder, soon made themselves 
masters of the towm ; where, their resentment 
being less violent, there was less severity exex’- 
cised on the enemy ; but a quantity of spoil was 
carried off, greater almost than had ever been 
collected out of all Samniiim, and the whole 
was liberally bestowed on the assailers. The 
Samnites now perceiving that the Romans 
possessed such a superiority in arms, that no 
force in the field, no camp, no cities, could 
■withstand them, bent them whole attention to 
find out an opportunity of acting by stratagem. 
They conceived that the enemy, proceeding 
with incautious eagerness in pursuit of plunder, 
might, on such occasion, be caught in a snxire 
and oveipowered. Some peasants who de- 
serted, and some prisoners who were taken, 
(part of them being purposely thrown in the 
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way, while others were met by accident,) com 
curred in their report to the consul, which at 
the same time was true, that a vast quantity of 
cattle had been driven together into a certain 
defile of diiliciilt access, and by which he was 
induced to lead thither the legions lightly ac- 
coutred, in order to seize the prey. Here, a 
very numerous army of the enemy had posted 
themselves, secretly, at all the passes ; and, as 
soon as they saw that the Romans had got into 
the defile, they rose up suddenly, with great 
clamour and tumult, and attacked them una- 
wares. At first, an event so unexiiected, caused 
some confusion, -while they were taking their 
arms, and throwing the bag,gfige into the centre ; 
but, as fast as each had fj-eed Iiimself from his 
burden, and fitted himself with arms, they as- 
sembled about the standards, from every side ; 
and all, from the long course of their service, 
knowing their particailar ranks, they formed the 
line without any directions. The consul, rid- 
ing up to the place where the fight was most 
warm, leaped from his horse, and called Ju- 
piter, Mars, and the other gods to witness, that 
he had come into that place, not in pursuit of 
any glory to himself, but of booty for his sol- 
diers 5 nor coidd any other fault be charged on 
him, than too great a solicitude to enrich them 
at the expense of the enemy. From the im- 
pending disgrace nothing could extricate him 
but the valour of the troops : let them only 
join unanimously in a vigorous atteck against a 
foe, whom they had already vanquished in the 
field, beaten out of their camps, and stripped 
of their towns, and who were now trying their 
last resource, in an attempt to overreach them, 
by the contrivance of an ambuscade, placing 
their reliance on the ground they occupied, not 
on their amis. But what ground, what station, 
was now uiisurmoimtable to Roman valour ?” 
The citadel of Fregclhe, and that of Sora, 
-^vere called to their remembrance, with many 
other places whei’e difiiciilties from situation 
had been sunnounted. Animated by these 
exhortations, the soldiers, regardless of all ob- 
stacles, advanced against the enemy, posted 
above them ; and here they underwent a good 
deal of fatigue in climbing the steep. But as 
soon as the first battfdions got footing in the 
plain, on the summit, and the troops perceived 
that they now stood on equal ground, the dis- 
may was instantly turned on the plotters ; who, 
dispersing and casting away tlieir arms, at- 
tempted, by fiight, to recover the same lurking 


[ places, in which they had lately concealed 
' themsrelves. But the difficulties of the ground, 

[ which had been their inducement to make 
I choice of it, now entangled them in the snares 
of their own contrivance : veiy few found 
means to escape ; twenty thousand men were 
slain, and the victorious Romans hastened in 
several pai'ties to secure the booty of cattle, 
which the enemy had so unwisely thrown in 
their way. 

XXXIJ. While such was the situation of 
affairs in Samnium, all the states of Etruria, 
ex^pt the Arretians, liad taken arms, and 
vigorously commenced hostilities, by laying 
siege to Sutrium ; whicii City, being in alliance 
with the Romans, served as a harrier against 
Etruria. Thither the other consul, iEmilius, 
came with an army to deliver the allies from 
the siege. The Romans, on their arrival, were 
plentifully supplied, by the Sutrians, -yvith pro- 
visions carried into their camp, which was 
pitched before the city. The Etrurians spent 
the first day in deliberating, whether they 
should expedite, or protract the war. On the 
day following, their leaders, having determined 
on the speedier plan in preference to the safer, 
as soon as the sun rose, displayed the signal for 
battle, and the troops marched out to the field : 
which being reported to the consul, he instanfily 
commanded notice to be given, that they should 
take refreshment, and then appear under arms. 
The order was obeyed : and the consul, seeing 
them armed and in readiness, ordered the stan- 
dards to be carried forth beybnd the rampart, 
and drew up his men at a small distance from 
the enemy. Both parties stood a long time 
\rith fixed attention, each waiting for the shout 
and fight to begin on the opposite side j and the 
sun had passed the meridian before a weapon 
was tliiwvn by either. At length, rather than 
leave the place without something being done, 
the shout was given by the Etrurians, the 
trumpets sounded, and the battalions advanced. 
Nor were the Romans less alert : both rushed 
to the fight with violent animosity, the Etru- 
rians superior in numbers, the Romans in 
valour. The battle continued a long time 
doubtful, and great numbers fell on both sides, 
particuliirly the men of greatest courage j nor 
did victoiy declai’e itself, until the secojid line 
of the Romans came up fresh to the front, in 
the place of the first, who were much fatigued. 
The Etrurian line not being sui)ported by any 
fi’esh reserves, all before and round the start- 
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dards were slain, and in no battle whatever 
would have been seen a nobler stand, or a 
greater eifusion of human blood, had not the 
night sheltered the Etrurians, who were reso- 
lutely determined to resist to death ; so that 
the victors, not the vanquished, were the first 
who desisted from fighting. After sunset the 
signal for retreat was given, and both parties 
retired in the night to their camps. During 
the remainder of the year, nothing memorable 
was effected at Sutrium ; for, of the enemy’s 
army, the whole first line had been cut ofi^ the 
reserves only being left, who were scarce suf- 
ficient to guard the camp 5 and, among the 
Romans, a greater number died of their wounds 
' than had fallen in the field. 

' XXXIII. Quintus Fabiiis, consul for the 
ensuing year, [Y, R, B. C- suc- 
ceeded to the command of the army ^ Su- 
trium : the colleague given to him was Caius 
Mai’cius" Butilus. On the one side, Fabius 
brought with-him a reinforcement from Rome, 
and on the'^|:her, ha4%|eeii stmit 

for, and came from, hojne, the Etrurians, 
Many ye^ M now f assed without any dis- 
putes '^tween the patrician magistrates and 
plebeian tribunes, when a contest took its rise 
from that family, which seemed raised by fate 
as antagonists to the tribunes and commons of 
those times ; Appius Claudius, being censor, 
when the eighteen months had expired, which 
was the time limited by the JEmilian law for 
the duration of the censorship, although his 
colleague Gains Plautius had already resigned 
his office, could not he prevailed on, by any 
means, to give up his. There was a tribune 
of the commons, Publius Sempronius, who 
undertook to enforce the termination of the 
censorship, mthin the lawful time, by means 
of a legal process, which was not more popular 
than just, nor more pleasing to the people gen- 
erally, than to every man of character in the 
city. After frequently appealing to the ^mil- 
ian law, and bestowing commendations on 
Mamerciis JSmilius, who, in his dictatorship, 
had been the author of it, for having contracted, 
within the space of a year and six months, the 
censorship, which formerly had lasted five 
years, and was a power which, in consequence 
of its long continuance, often became tyranni- 
cal, he proceeded thus : Tell me, Appius 
Claudius, in what manner you would have 
acted, had you been censor, at the time, when 
Caius Furius, and Marcus Geganius, were in 


[book IX. 

that office ?” Appius insisted, that “ the tri- 
bune’s question was irrelevant to his case. 

For, although the JEmilian law might bind 
those censors, during whose magistracy it was 
passed, — ^because the people made that law 
after they had become censors ; and whatever 
order is the last passed by the people that is 
held to be the law, and valid — yet neither he, 
nor any of those, who had been created censors 
subsequent to the passing of that law, could be 
bomidbyit.'” 

XXXIV. lYliile Appius urged such frivo- 
lous arguments as these, which carried no con- 
viction whatever, the other said, Behold, 
Romans, the offspring of that Appius, who, ^ 
being created decemvir for one year, created 
himself' for a second ; and who, during a third, 
without being created even by himself or by 
any other, held on the fasces and the govern- 
ment ; nor ceased to continue in office, uifiil the 
government itself, ill acquired, ill administered, 
and ill retained, overwhelmed him in ruin. 

This is the same family, citizens, by whose 
violence and injustice ye were compelled to 
banish yourselves from your native city, and 
seize on the sacred mount ; the same, against ^ 
which ye provided for yourselves the protection 
of tribunes 5 the same, which occasioned you 
to fomi two armies, and to take post on the 
Aventine ; the same, which violently opposed 
the laws against iisiiiy, and always the agrarian 
laws ; the same, wliich broke through the right 
of intermarriage between the patricians and the 
commons 5 the same, which shut up the road 
to curule offices against the latter : this is a 
name, more hostile to your liberty by far, than 
that of the Tai-quinii. I pray you, Appius 
Claudius, this being now the hundredth year j 
since the dictatorship of Mamercus JEmilius, 
during which period so many men of the high, 
est characters and abilities have filled that 
office ; did none of these ever read the twelve 
tables ? None of them know, that, whatever 
was the last order of the people, that was law ? 

Kay, certainly they all knew it; and they 
therefore obeyed the Jilmilian law, rather i' 

than the old one, under which the censors had ^ 

been at first created ; because it was the last I 
order ; and because, when two laws are contra- ■ 
dictory, the new always repeals the old. Do 
you mean to say, Appius, that the people are 
not bound by the JEmilian law ? Or, that the-^' 
people are bound, and you alone exempted? 

The JEmilian law bound those violent cen- 
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sors, Cams Furius «and Marcus Gcganius, wW 
showed what mischief that office might do in 
the state j when, out of resentment for the 
limitation of their power, they disfranchised 
Mamerciis iEmilius, the first man of the age, 
either in war or peace. It bound all the cen- 
sors thenceforward, during the space of a hun- 
dred years. It binds Caius Plautius your 
colleague, created under the same auspices, 
with the same jirivileges. Did not the people 
create him with the fullest privileges with 
which any censor ever was created ? Or is 
yours an excepted case, in which this singular- 
ity peculiarly takes place ? Shall the person, 
whom you create king of the sacrifices, laying 
hold of tbc style of sovereignty, say, that he 
was created, with the fullest privileges, with 
which any king was ever created at Borne ? 
Who then, do you think, would be content 
with a dictatorship of six months ? TVlio, with 
the office of interrex for five . days ? Whom 
would you, with confidence, create dictator, for 
the puqiose of driving the nail, or of exhibitiug 
games ? How foolish, how stupid, do ye think, ! 
those must appear in this man’s eyes, who, af- 
ter performing most important services, abdi- 
cated the dictatorship within the twentieth 
day ; or who, being irregularly created, resign- 
ed their office ? Why should I bring instances 
from antiquity ? Lately, within these last ten 
years, Cains Msenius, dictator, having enforced 
inqiiiries, wdth more strictness than consisted 
with the safety of some powerful men, a charge 
was thrown out by his enemies, that he himself 
was infected with the very crime against which 
his inquiries were directed ; — now Msenius, I 
say, in order that he might, in a private capaci- 
ty, meet the imputation, abdicated the dictator- 
ship. I expect not such moderation in you ; 
you will not degenerate from your family, of 
all others the most imperious and assuming j 
nor resign your office a day, nor even an hoiu*, 
before you are forced to it. Be it so : but 
then let no one exceed the time limited. It is 
enough to add a day, or a month, to the cen- 
sorsliip. But Appiiis says, I will hold the 
censorship, and hold it alone, three years and 
six months longer than is allowed by the 
iEmilian law. Surely this is like absolute 
power. Or will you fill up the vacancy with 
another colleague, a proceeding not allowable, 
even in the case of the death of a censor ? You 
axe not satisfied wdth haring, as if you were a 
religious censor, hindered the most ancient so- 


j lemnity, and the only one instituted by the very 
deity, to whom it is performed, from being at- 
tended by priests of the highest rank, but 
degraded it to the ministration of servants. 
You are not satisfied that a family, more an- 
cient than the origin of this city, and sanctified 
by an intercourse of hospitality with the im- 
mortal gods, has, by means of you and your 
censorship, been utterly extirpated, with all its 
branches, within the space of a year, but would 
involve the whole commonwealth in guilt so 
horrid riiat I dread even to mention it. This 
city was taken in that lustrum in which Caius 
Julius and Lucius Papirius were censors. On 
the death of Julius, Papirius, rather than resign 
his office, substituted Marcus Cornelius Malu- 
ginensis as his colleague. Yet how much 
more moderate was his ambition, Appius, than 
yours ? Lucius Papirius neither held the cen- 
sorship alone, nor beyond the time prescribed 
by law. But still no one has since b(5en found 
who would follow his example^ all censors 
having, in case of the death of a colleague, ab- 
dicated the office. As for you, neither the 
expiration of the time of your censorship, nor 
the resignation of your colleague, nor law, nor 
shame restrains you. Your fortitude is arro- 
gance ; your boldness, is a contempt of gods 
and men. Appius Claudius, in consideration 
; of the dignity of that office, which you haYe 
borne, and of the respect due to it, I should be 
sorry, not only to offer you personal violence, 
but even to address you in language too severe. 
With respect to what I have Mtherto said, your 
pride and obstinacy forced me to speak. And 
now, unless you pay obedience to the ^milian 
law, I shall order you to be led to prison. Nor, 
since a rule has been established by our ances- 
tors, that in the election of censors, unless two 
shall obtain the legal number of suffrages, nei- 
ther shall be returned, but the election defer- 
red, — ^will I suffer you, who could not singly be 
created censor, to hold the censorship without 
a colleague.” Haring spoken to this effect, lie 
ordered the censor to be seized, and borne to 
prison. But, although six of the tribunes ap- 
proved of the proceeding of their collciigue, 
three gave their support to Appius, on his ap- 
pealing to them, and he held the censorship 
alone, to the great disgust of all ranks of men, 
i?CXXV. While such was the state of af- 
fairs at Borne, the Etrurians had laid siege to 
Sutriipn, and the consul Fabius, as he was 
marching along the foot of the moimtains, with 
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a design to succour the allies, and attempt the 
enemy’s works, if he should’ see it practicable, 
was met by their army prepared for battle. 
The wide extended plain below, showing the 
greatness of their force, the consul, in order to 
remedy his deficiency in point of number, by 
advantage of the ground, changed the direction 
of his route a little towards the hills, where the 
way was rugged and covered with stones, and 
then formed his troops, facing the enemy. 
The Etrurians, thinking of nothing but the 
multitude of their men, on which alone 
they depended, advanced with such ha^te and 
eagerness, that, in order to come the sooner to 
a close engagement, they threw away their ja- 
velins, drew their swords, and rushed on. On 
the other side, the Romans poured down on 
them, sometimes javelins, and someticries stones, 
which the place abundantly supplied j so that 
the blows on their shields and helmets, confus- 
ing even those whom they did not wound, kept 
them from .closing with their foe ; and they had 
no missive weapons '^^;W‘hich to a(?t_ at a dis- 
tance. While still exposed to blows 

against which they haji'tio sujfiicient defence, 
some even giving way^^d the line growingun- 
steady and wavering, the Roman spearmen, and 
the first rank, renewing the shout, poured down 
on them with drawn swords. This attack the 
Etrurians could not withstand, hut, facing 
about, fled precipitately towards their campj 
when the Roman cavalry getting before them 
by galloping obliquely across the plain, threw 
themselves in the way of their flight, on which 
they quitted the road, and bent their course to 
the mountains. From thence, in a body, almost 
without arms, and debilitated with wounds, they 
made their way into the Ciminian forest. The 
Romans, having slain many thousands of the 
Etrurians, and taken thirty-eight military stan- 
dards, took also possession of their camp, to- 
gether with a vast quantity of spoil. They 
then began to consider of pursuing the enemy, 
XXXVI. The Ciminian forest was in those 
days deemed as impassable and frightful as the 
German forests have been in latter times ; not 
even any trader having ever attempted to pass 
it Hardly any, besides the general himself, 
showed boldness enough to enter it ; so fresh 
was the remembrance of the disaster at Cau- 
dium in every one’s mind. On this,; Marcus 
Fabius, the consul’s brother, (some say C^eso, 
others Caius Claudius, born of the saine mo^ 
ther with the consul,) undertook to explore the 
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country, and to bring them in a short time an 
account of every particular. Being educated 
at Caere, where he had friends, he was perfect- 
ly acqtiainted with the Etrurian language. I 
have seen it affirmed, that, in those times, the 
Roman youth were commonly instructed in the. 
Etrurian learning, as they are now in the 
Greek : but it is more probable, that there was 
something very exti’aordinary in the person who 
acted so daringly a counterfeit part, and mixed 
among the enemy. It is said that his only at- 
tendant was a slave, who had been bred up with 
him, and who was therefore not ignorant of the 
same language. They received no further in- 
structions at their departure, than a summary 
description of the country through which they 
were to pass ; to this was added the names of 
the principal men in the several states, to pre- 
vent their being at a loss in conversation, and 
from being discovered by making some mistake. 
They set out in the dress of shepherds, armed 
. with rustic weapons, bills, and two short jave- 
lins each. But though their speaking the lan- 
guage of the country, with the fashion of their 
dress and arms, be supposed to have concealed 
them, it was moi*e effectually done by the in- 
credible circumstance of a stranger’s passing the 
Ciminian forest. They are said to have pene- 
trated as far as the Camertian district of the 
Umbrians ; there the Romans ventured to own 
who they were, and being introduced to the 
senate, treated with them, in the name of the 
consul, about an alliance and friendship ; and 
after being entertained with comteous hospita- 
lity, were desired to acquaint the Romans, that 
if they came into those countries, there should 
be provisions in readiness for the troops suffi- 
cient for thirty days, and that they should find 
the youth of the Camertian Umbrians prepared 
in arms to obey their commands. When this 
information was brought to the consul, he sent 
forward the baggage at the first watch, ordering 
the legions to march in the rear of it. He him- 
self staid behind with the cavalry, and next 
day, as soon as light appeared, rode up in a 
threatening manner to the posts of the enemy, 
which had been stationed on the outside of the 
•forest ; and, when he had detained them there 
for a sufficient length of time, he retired to his 
camp, and marching out by the opposite gate, 
overtook the main body of the array before 
night. At the first light, on the following day,-^ 
he had gained the summit of Mount Ciminitis, 
from whence having a view of the opulenfc 
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plains of Etruria, he let loose his soldiers up-* 
on them. When a vast body had been driven 
off, some tumultuary cohorts of Etrurian pea- 
sants, hastily collected by the principal inhabi- 
tants of the district, met the Romans ; but in 
such disorderly array, that these rescuers of the 
prey were near becoming wholly a prey them- 
selves. These being slain or put to flight, and 
the country laid waste to a great extent, the 
Romans returned to their camp victoriousi 
and enriched with plenty of every kind. It 
happened, that, iii the mean time, five deputies, 
with two plebeian tribunes, had come hither, 
to charge Fabiiis, in the name of the senate, 
not to attempt to pass the Ciminiun forest. 
These, rejoicing that they had arrived too late 
to prevent the expedition, returned to Rome 
with the news of its success. 

XXX VII. The consul, by this expedition, 
instead of bringing the war nearer to a conclu- 
sion, only spread it to a wider extent ; for all 
the tract adjacent to the foot of Mount Cimi- 
nius, had felt his devastations ; and, out of the 
indignation conceived thereat, had roused to 
arms, not only the states of Etruria, but the 
neighbouring parts of Umbria. They came 
therefore to Sutrium, with such a numerous 
army as they had never before brought into the 
field ; and not only ventured to encamp on the 
outside of the wood, but earnestly desirous of 
coming to an engagement as soon as possible, 
marched down to the plains to offer battle. The 
troops, being marshalled, stood, at first for 
some time, on their own ground, having left a 
space sufficient for the Romans to draw up, 
opposite to them ; but perceiving that these 
declined fighting, they advanced to the ram- 
part ; where, observing that even the advanced 
guards had retired within the works, they at 
once began to insist clamorously on their gene- 
ral’s ordering provisions for that day to be 
brought down to them : “for they were re- 
solved to remain there under arms ; and either 
in the night, or, at all events, at the dawn of 
day, to attack the enemy’s camp.” The Roman 
troops, though not less eager for action, were 
restrained by the commands of the general. 
About the tenth hour, the consul ordered his 
men a repast ; and gave directions that they 
should be ready in arms, at whatever time of 
the day or night he should give the signal. 
He then addressed a few words to them ; spoke 
in high terms of the wars of the Samnites, 
and contemptuously of the Etrurians, who 
I. 


« were not,” he said, “ to be compared with 
other nations, either in respect of abilities as 
soldiers, or in point of numbers. Besides, he 
had an engine at work, as they should find in 
due time : at present it was of importance to 
keep it secret.” This he intimated, in order 
to raise the courage of his men, damped by 
the superiority of the enemy’s force ; and, from 
their not having fortified the post where they 
lay, the insinuation of a stratagem formed 
against them seemed the more credible. After 
refreshing themselves, they went to rest, and 
being rbiised without noise, about the fourth 
watch, took arms. The servants following the 
army, had axes put into their hands, to tear 
down the rampart and fill up the trench. The 
line was formed within the works, and some 
chosen cohorts posted close to the gates. Then, 
a little before day, which in summer nights is 
the time of the profoundest sleep, the signal 
being given, the rampart was levelled, and the 
troops rushing forth, fell upon the enemy, who 
were every where stretched at their length. 
Some were put to death before they could stir ; 
others half asleep, in their beds ; the greatest 
: part, while they ran in confusion to arms 5 few, 
in short, had time to defend themselves ; and 
these, who followed no particular leader, nor 
orders, were quickly routed and pursued by the 
Roman horse. They fled diflferent ways ; to 
the camp and to the woods. The latter afford- 
ed the safer refuge ; for the former, being situ- 
ated in a plain, was taken the same day. The 
gold and silver was ordered to be brought to the 
consul ; the rest of the spoil was given to the 
soldiers. On that day, sixty thousand of the 
enemy were slain or taken. Some affirm, that 
this famous battle was fought on the farther 
side of the Ciminian forest, at Pernsia ; and 
that the public had been under great dread, 
lest the army might be inclosed in such a dan- 
gerous pass, and overpowered by a general 
combination of the Etrurians and Umbrians, 
But on whatever spot it was fought, it is cer- 
tain that the Roman power prevailed ; and, in 
consequence thereof, ambassadors came from 
Perusia, Cortona, and Arretium, which were 
then among the principal states of Etruria, to 
solicit a peace and alliance with the Romans j 
and they obtained a truce for thirty years. 

XXXVIII. During these transactions in 
Etruria, the other consul, Cains Marcias Ru- 
tilus, took AUifie by storm from the Samnites ; 
and many of then’ forts, and smaller towns, 
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were eitlier destroyed by bis arms, or siirren - 
dered entire. About the same time also, the 
Roman fleet, having sailed to Campania, under 
Publius Cornelius, to whom the senate had 
given the command on the sea-coast, put into 
Pompeii. Immediately on landing, the marine 
soldiers set out to ravage the countiy about 
Nuceria : and after they had quickly laid 
waste the parts which lay nearest, and whence 
they could have returned to the ships with 
safety, they were allured by the temptation of i 
plunder, as it often happens, to advance too ! 
far, and thereby roused the enemy against them, i 
While they rambled about the country, they met ! 
no opposition, though they might have been 
cut oif to a man ; but as they were returning, 
in a careless manner, the peasants overtook 
them, not far from the ships, stripped them of 
the booty, and even slew a great part of them. 
Those who escaped were driven in confusion 
to the ships. As the news of Fabius having 
marched through the Ciminian forest had oc- 
casioned violent apprehensions at^ Rome, so it 
had excited joy iri proportion among the enemy 
in Samnium ; they talked of the Roman army 
being pent up, and surrounded ; and of the 
Caudine forks, as a model of what they were 
to undergo. Those people,” they said, “ ever 
greedy after further acquisitions, were now 
brought into inextricable difficulties, hemmed 
in, not more effectually by the arms of theii* 
enemy, than by the disadvantage of the ground.” 
Their joy was even mingled with a degree of 
envy, because fortune, as they thought, had 
transferred the glory of finishing the Roman 
wai*, from the Samnites to the Etrurians : they 
hastened therefore, with their whole collected 
force, to crush, the consul Cains Marcius ; re- 
solving, if he did not give them an opportunity 
of fighting, to pj-ocecd, through the territories 
of the Marsians and Sabines, into Eti’uria. 
The consul met them, and a battle w’’as fought 
with great fury on both sides, but without a 
decisive issue. Although both parties suffered 
severely, yet the discredit of losing the day fell 
on the Romans, because several of equestrian 
rank, some aiilitaiy tribunes, with one lieuten- 
ant-general, hud Ihllen ; and, what was more 
remarkable than all, the consul himself was 
w'oiinded. Tlis event, exaggerated by report 
as is usual, greatly alarmed the senate, so that 
they resolved on having a dictator nominated. 
No one entertained a doubt that the nomina- 
tion would light on Papirius Cursor, who was 


then universally deemed to possess the greatest 
abilities as a commander : but they could not 
be certain, either that a message might be con- 
veyed with safety into Samnium, where all 
was in a state of hostility, or that the consul 
Mfurciiis was alive. The other consul,' Fabius, 
was at enmity with Papirius, on his own ac- 
count; and lest this resentment might prove 
an obstacle to the public good, the senate voted 
that deputies of consular rank should be sent 
to him, who, uniting their own influence to 
that of governmeiit, might prevail on him to 
drop, for the siike of his country, all remem- 
brance of private animosities. When the de- 
puties came to Fabius, and delivered to him ^ 
the decree of the senate, adding such arguments 
^ were suitable to their instructions, the eoti- 
sul, casting his eyes towards the ground, retir- 
ed in silence, leaving them in uncertainty what 
part he intended to act. Then, in the silent 
time of the night, according to the established 
custom, he nominated Lucius Papirius dicta- 
tor. When the deputies returned him thanks, 
for so very meritonously subduing his passion, 
he still persevered in obstinate silence, and dis- 
missed them without any answer, or mention 
of what he had done : a proof that he felt an 
extraordinary degree of resentment, wliich it 
cost him a violent struggle to suppress. Pa- 
pirius appointed Cains Junius Biihiilcus master 
of the horse ; and, as he was pi-oceeding in an I 
assembly of the Curise,^ to get an order passed, ; 
respecting the command of the army, an un- 
lucky omen obliged him to adjourn it ; for the 
Curia, which was to vote first, happened to be 
the Faiician, remarkably distinguished by two 
disasters, the taking of the city, and the Cau- 
dine peace ; the same Curia having voted first ^ 
ill those years in which the said events arc 
found. Licinius Macer supposes this Curia ; 

ominous, also, on account of a third misfortune, | 

that which was experienced at the Creiriem. I 

XXXIX. Next day the dictator taking the J 

auspices anew, obtained the order, and, iinirch- ; 

ing out at the head of the legions, lately raised | 

on the alarm occasioned by the army passing J 

the Ciminian forest, came to Longula ; where ^ 
hawng received the troops of the consul i 


1 The comitia cunata-i or assemblies of the curia?, .• 
alone had the power of conforriHg military ooramaad ; . 

no magistrate therefore could assuoic the c.onuBand 
without the previous order of their aswemhly. In tiisu^^^., 
this came to be a n'.ore nmttcir of form ; jxt iho practice 
always continued to be oifsevved. 
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Murcin.s, he led on his forces to battle ; nor 
did the enemy seera to decline the combat 
HoMTver, they stood under arms, until night 
came on; neither side choosing to begin the 
fray. After tliis, they continued a con- 
siderable time encamped near each other, 
without coming to action; neither diflident 
of their own strength, nor despising the ad- 
versary. Meanwhile the army in Etruria was 
iiiily employed ; for a decisive battle was fought 
with the IJrabrians, in ^vhich the enemy was 
routed, but lost not m^my men, for they did not 
maintain the fight with the vigour with 'which 
they began it. Besides this the Etrurians 
having made a levy of troops, enforced by 
the sanctions of the devoting law, each man 
c'hoosing another, came to an engagement at the 
C,ape of Yadimori, with more numerous forces, 
and, at the same time, with greater spirit than 
they had ever shown before. The battle was 
Ibught with such animosity that no javelins 
were thrown by either party; swords alone 
were made use of ; and the fury of the comba- 
tants was still higher inflamed by the long con- 
tinued contest; so that it appeared to the 
Romans as if they were disputing, not with 
Etrurians, whom they had so often conquered, 
but with a new race. Kot the least intention 
of giving ground appeared in any part ; the 
first lines fell ; and lest the standards should 
be exposed, without defence, the second lines 
were formed in their place. At length, even 
the last reserves were called into action; and 
such was the extremity of the diificulty and 
danger, that the Roman cavalry dismounted, 
and pressed forward, through heaps of arms and 
bodies, to the front ranks of the infantry. A 
new army, as it were, thus starting up, disor- 
dered the battalions of the Etrurians ; and the 
rest, weak as their condition was, seconding 
this attack, broke at last through the enemy’s 
ranks- Their obstinacy then began to give 
way ; some companies quitted their posts, and, 
as soon as they once turned their backs, betook 
themsel ves to open flight. That day first broke 
the sti-cngth of the Etrurians, now grown ex- 
uberant through a long course of prosperity; 
all the flower of their men were cut off, and 
the Romans, without halting, seized and sacked 
their camp. 

XL. Equal danger, and an issue equally 
glorious, soon after attended the war with the 
Samnites ; who, besides their many preparations 
for the field, made no little glitter with new 
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' decorations of their annour. Their troops 
were in two divisions, one of which had their 
shields embossed with gold, the other with 
silver. The shape of the shield was this ; 
broad at the middle to cover the breast and 
shoulders, and flat at top, sloping off gradually 
so as to become pointed below, that it might 
be wielded with ease ; a loose coat of mail also 
helped to defend the breast, and the left leg 
was covered with a greave ; their helmets were 
adorned with plumes, to add to the appearance 
of their stature* The golden-armed soldiers 
wore tunics of various colours ; the silver- 
armed, of white linen. To the latter, the 
right wing was assigned ; the former took post 
on the left. The Romans had been apprized 
of these splendid accoutrements, and had been 
taught by their commanders, that a soldier 
ought to be rough ; not decorated with gold 
and silver, but placing his confidence in his 
sword. That matters of this kind were in, 
reality spoil rather than armour; glittering 
before action, but soon losing their brilliancy 
when besmeared with blood. That the bright- 
est ornament of a soldier was valour ; that all 
those trinkets w’ould follow victory, and that 
those rich enemies would be valuable prizes to the 
poorer conquerors.” Cursor, having animated 
his men with these observations, led them on 
to battle. He took post himself on the right 
wing, giving the command of the left to the 
master of the horse. At the first onset, the 
conflict between the two armies became des- 
perate, while the dictator and the master of the 
horse were eagerly contending on which wing 
victory should first show itself. It happened 
that Junius first, with the left wing, made the 
right of the enemy give way ; this consisted of 
men devoted after the custom of Samnites, and 
on that account distinguished by white garments 
and armour of equal whiteness. Junius, saying, 
^'^he would sacrifice these to Pluto,” pressed 
forward, disordered their ranks, and made an 
evident impression ; which being perceived by 
the dictator, he exclaimed, “ Shall the battle 
begin on the left wing, and shall the right, the 
dictator’s own troops, only second the arms of 
others, 'and not claim the greatest share of the 
victory ?” This spurred on the soldiers ; nor 
did the cavalry yield to the infantry in bravery, 
nor the ardour of lieutenant-generals to that of 
the commanders. Marcius Volerius from the 
right wing, and Publius Decius from the left, 
both men of consular rank, rode off to the aiv- 
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airy, posted on the extremities of the line, and, 
exhorting them to join in putting in for a share 
of the honour, charged the enemy on the flanks. 
The Roman legions, on observing the confusion 
of the Samnites, by being thus assailed on both 
sides, renewed the shout, and rushing forcibly 
on them, they began to fly. And now the plains 
•\vere quickly filled with heaps of bodies and 
splendid armour. At first, their camp received 
the dismayed Samnites ; but they did not long 
retain even the possession of that : before night 
it was taken, plundered, and burnt. The dic- 
tator triumphed, in pursuance of a decree of the 
senate j and the most splendid spectacle by far^ 
of any in his procession, was the captured arms ; 
so magnificent were they deemed, that the 
shields, adorned with gold, w^ere distributed 
among the owners of the silver shops, to serve 
as embellishments to the forum. Hence, it is 
said, arose the custom of the f orum being de- 
corated by the jediles, when the grand proces- 
sions are made, on occasion of the great games. 
The Romans, indeed, converted these extraor- 
dinary arms to the honour of the gods : but the 
Campanians, out of pride, and in hatred of the 
foe, gave them as ornaments to their gladiators, 
who used to be exhibited as a show at their 
feasts, and whom they distinguished by the 
name of Samnites. During this year, the con-^ 
sul l^abius fought with the remnants of the 
Etrurians at Penisia, which city also had vio- 
lated the truce, and gained an easy and decisive 
victory. After this, he marched up to the 
Willis of the town, and would have taken it, had 
not deputies come out and capitulated. Hav- 
ing placed a garrison at Perusia, and sent on 
before Mm to the Roman senate, the embassies 
of Etruria, who solicited friendship, the consul 
rode into the city in triumph, for successes more 
important than those of the dictator. Besides, 
a great share of the honour of reducing the 
Samnites was attributed to tbe Heutenant-gene- 
xals, Publius Decius and Marcius Valerius: 
■whom, at the next election, the people, with 
universid consent, declared the one consul, the 
other praetor. 

XLI. Fabius, in consideration of his extra- 
ordinary merit in the conquest of Etruria, was 
re-elected into the consulship. [ Y. R. 445. B. 
C. 307.] Decius was appointed Ms colleague. 
Valerius was created pnetor a fourth time. The 
consuls divided the provinces between them. 
Etrmia fell to Decius, Samnium to Fabiusw 
The latter, having marched to Nuceria, rejected 
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the application of the people of Alfaterna, who 
then sued for peace, because they had not ac- 
cepted it when offered, and by force of arms 
compelled them to surrender. A battle was 
fought with the Samnites, who were overcome 
without much difficulty : nor would the memo- 
ry of that engagement have been preserved, ex- 
cept that in it the Marsians first appeared in 
arms against the Romans. The defection of 
the Marsians was followed by that of the Pelig- 
nians, wffio met the same fate. The other con- 
I sul, Decius, w’^as likewise very successful in hk 
' operations : through the terror with which he 
inspired the Tarqiiinians, he compelled them to 
supply Ms army with corn, and to sue for a 
truce for forty years. He took several forts 
from the Volsinians by assault, some of which 
he demolished, that they might not serve as re- 
ceptacles to the enemy, and, by extending his 
operations through every quarter, diffused such a 
dread of his arms, that the whole Etrurian nation 
sued to him for an alliance: this they did not 
obtain j but atruce for a year was granted them. 

The pay of the Roman army for that year w'as 
furnished by the enemy j and two tunics for 
each soldier were exacted from them ; this was 
the purchase of the truce. The tranquillity 
now established in Etruria was interrupted by 
a sudden insurrection of the Umbrians, a nation 
which had suffered no injury from the war, ex- 
cept what inconvenience the country had felt in' 
the passing of the army. These, by calling in- 
to the field all their own young men, and forc- 
ing a great part of the Etrurians to resume 
their arms, made up such a numerous force, 
that speaking of themselves with ostentatious 
vanity, and of the Romans with contempt, they 
boasted that they would leave Decius behind in 
Etruria, and march away to besiege Rome; 
which design of theirs being reported to the 
consul Decius, he removed by long marches 
from Etruria towards their city, and sat down 
in the district of Pupinia, in readiness to act 
according to the intelligence which he might 
receive of the enemy’s motions. Nor was the i 
insurrection of the Umbrians slighted at Rome : I 

their very threats excited (ears among the peo- ! 
pie, who had experienced, in the calamities suf- ! 
fered from the Gauls, the insecurity of the city 
wherein they resided. Deputies were there- 
ifore despatched to the consul Fabius with di- ^ 
rections, that, if he had any respite from the war 
of the Samnites, he should with all haste lead 
his army into Umbria. The consul obeyed 


tlie order, and by forced marcbes, proceeded to 
Mevania, where tlie forces of the Umbrians 
then lay. The unexpected arrival of the con- 
sul, whom they had believed to be sufficiently 
employed in Samniiim, far distant from their 
country, so thoroughly affrighted the Umbrians, 
that several advised retiring to their fortified 
towns ; others, the laying aside their arms. How- 
ever, one district, called by themselves Materina, 
prevailed on the rest not only to retain their 
arms, but to come to an immediate engagement. 
They fell upon Fahius while he was fortifying 
his camp. When the consul saw them rush- 
ing impetuously towards his rampart, he call- 
ed off his men from the work, and drew them 
up in the best manner which the nature of 
the place, and the time allowed; encouraged 
them by displaying, in honourable and just 
terms, the glory which they bad acquired, as 
well in Etruria as in Samnium, and bade them 
finish this insignificant appendage to the Etm- 
rian war, and take vengeance for the impious 
expressions in which these people had threat- 
ened to attack the city of Rome. Such was 
the alacrity of the soldiers on hearing this, 
that, raising the shout spontaneously, they in- 
terrupted the general’s discourse, and, without 
waiting for orders, advanced, with the sound of 
all the trumpets and cornets, in full speed 
against the enemy. They made their attack 
not as on men, or at least men in arms, but, 
wbat must appear wonderful in the relation, 
began by snatching the standards out of the 
bunds wffiich held them ; and then, the stand- 
ard-i)earers themselves were dragged to the 
consul, and the armed soldiers hauled from 
the one line to the other; little resistance 
was any where made, and the business W’as 
performed, not so much with swords, as 
with their shields, with the bosses of which, 
and thrusts of their elbows, tliey bore down 
the foe. The prisoners were more numerous 
than the slain, and through the 'whole line the 
Umbrians called on each other, with one voice, 
to lay down their arms. Thus a surrender w'as 
made in the midst of action, by the first pro- 
moters of the %var ; and on the next and fol- 
lowing days, the other states of this people 
also surrendered. The Ocriculans were ad- 
mitted to a treaty of friendship on giving se- 
curity. 

XLIL Fahius, after reaping laiuels in a 
war allotted to another, led back his army into . 
bis ovim province. And as, in the preceding 


year, the people had, in consideration of his 
services so successfully performed, re-elected 
him to the consulship, so now the senate, from 
the same motive, notwithstanding a warm op- 
position made by Appius, prolonged his com- 
mand for the year following, [Y. R. 446. B, 
C. 306.] in 'which Appius Claudius and Lu- 
cius Volumnius were consuls. In some an- 
nals I find, that Appius, still holding the office 
of censor, declared himself a candidate for the 
consulship, and that his election was stopped 
by a protest of Lucius Furius, plebeian tri- 
bune, until he resigned the censorship. After 
his- election to the consulship, the new war 
with the Sallcntines, who had taken arms, 
being decreed to bis colleague, he remained at 
Rome, with design to increase Ms interest by 
popular intrigues, since the means of procuring 
honour in war were placed in the hands of 
others. Volumnius had no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with his province : he fought many 
battles with good success, and took several 
cities by assault. He -w^as liberal in his dona- 
tions of the spoil; and this munificence, en- 
gaging in itself, he enhanced by Ms courteous 
demeanour, by which conduct he inspired Ms 
soldiers -with ardour to meet both toil and 
danger. Quintus Fabius, proconsul, fought a 
pitched battle with the armies of the Samnites, 
near the city of Allifse. The victory was 
complete. The enemy were driven from the 
field, and pursued to their camp ; nor would 
they have kept possession of that, had not the 
day been almost spent. It was invested, how- 
ever, before night, and guarded until day, lest 
any should slip a'way. ' Next morning, while it 
was scarcely clear day, they proposed to capi- 
tulate, and it was agreed, that such as %vere 
natives of Samnium should be dismissed with 
single garments. All these were sent under 
the yoke. No precaution '^vas taken in favour 
of the allies of the Samnites ; they were sold 
by auction, to the number of seven thousand. 
Those who declared themselves subjects of the 
Hernicians, were kept ,by themselves under a 
guard. All these Fabius sent to Rome to the 
senate ; and, after being examined, whether it 
was in consequence of a public order, or as 
vohmteers, that they had carried arms on the 
side of the Samnites agMiist the Romans, they 
were distributed among the states of the La- 
lines to be held in custody ; and it was ordered, 
that the new consuls, Publius Cornelius Arvi- 
na and Quintus Alai-cius Tremuius, who by 
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tills time had been elected, stibuld lay that 
affair entire before the senate; [Y. R. W. 
B. C. 305.] this gave such offence to the Her- 
nidans, that, at a meeting of all the states, as- 
sembled by the Anagnians, in the circus called 
the Maritime, the whole nation of the Hemi- 
cians, excepting the Alatrians, Ferentines, and 
Verulans, declared war against the Roman 
people. 

XLIIL In Samnium also, in consequence 
of the departure of Fabius, new commotions 
ai-ose. Galatia and Sora, and the Roman 
garrisons stationed there, were taken, and the 
prisoners treated with extreme cruelty ; Pub- 
lius Conielius was therefore sent thither with 
an army. The command against the new ene- 
my (for by this time an order had passed for : 
declaring war against the Anagnians, and the 
rest of the Heniicians) was decreed to Marcius. 
These, in the beginning, secured all the passes 
between the camps of the consul, ‘in such a man- 
ner, that no messenger, however expert, could i 
make his way from one to the other ; and each 
consul spent several days in absolute uncertainty 
and in anxious suspense concerning the state of i 
the other. A pprehensions for their safotyspread 
even to Rome ; so that all the younger citizens 
were compelled to enlist, and two regular armies 
were raised, to answer -sudden emergencies. 
The conduct of the Hernicians during the pro- 
gress of the war afterwards, showed nothing 
suitable to the present alarm, or to the ancient 
renown of that nation. Without ever making 
a!iy effort worth mentioning, being beaten out 
of three different camps within a few days, they 
stipulated for a truce of thirty days, during 
which they might send to Rome, to the senate, 
on the terms of furnishing two months’ pay, 
and corn, and a tunic to every soldier. The 
senate referred them back to Marcius, whom 
they empowered to determine on the affair, and 
he accepted their submission. Meanwhile, in 
Samnium, the other consul, though superior in 
strength, was very much embarrassed by the 
nature of his situation : the enemy had blocked 
up all the roads, and seized on the passable de- 
files, so as to stop all supplies of provisions ; 
nor could tbe consul, though he daily drew out 
liis troops and offered battle, allure them to an 
engagement. It was evident, that neither could 
the Saoinites support an iin mediate contest, 
nor tbe Romans a delay of action. The ap- 
proach of Marcias, who, after he had subdued 
the Hernicians, hastened to the succour of his 


colleague, put it out of the enemy’s power any 
longer to avoid fighting : for they, who had not 
deemed themselves a match in the field, even 
for one of the armies, could surely not suppose 
that if they should allow the two consular 
armies to unite, they could have any hope re- 
maining ; they made an attack therefore on 
Marcius, as he was approaching in the irregular 
order of march. Tbe baggage was hastily 
thrown together in the centre, and the line 
formed as well as the time permitted. The 
shout which reached the post of Cornelius, with 
the dust observed at a distance, excited a bustle 
and hurry in his camp. Ordering his men in • 
stantly to arms, and leading them out to the 
field with the utmost haste, he charged the flank 
of the enemy’s line, which had enough to do in 
the other dispute, at the same time exclaiming, 
that it would be the height of infamy, if they 
suffered Marcius’s army to monopolize the 
honour of both victories, and did not assert 
their claim to the gloiy of their own war,” He 
bore down all before him, and pushed forward, 
through the midst of the enemy’s line, to their 
camp, which, being left without a guard, he 
took and set on fire ; and the flames of it being 
seen by the soldiers of Marcius, and likewise 
by the enemy on their looking about, a general 
flight immediately took place among the Sam- 
nites. But they could not effect an escape in 
any direction ; in every quarter they met death. 
After a slaughter of thirty thousand men, the 
consuls had now given the signal for retreat ; 
and were collecting, into one body, their several 
forces, who were employed in mutual congratu- 
lations, when some new cohorts of the enemy, 
which had been levied for a reinforcement, being 
seen at a distance, occasioned a renewal of the 
carnage. On these the conquerors rushed, with- 
out any order of the consuls, or signal received, 
crying out, that they would give these Samnites 
an introduction to service, which they would 
not like. The consuls indulged the ardour of 
the legions, well knowing that raw troops 
mixed with veterans dispirited by defeat, would 
be incapable even of attempting a contest. Nor 
were they wrong in their judgment ; all the 
forces of the Samnites, old and new, fled to the 
nearest mountains. These the Roman army 
also ascended, so that no situation afforded 
safety to the vanquished ; they were beaten off 
even from the summits which they had seized.” 
And now, they all, with one voice, supplicated 
for a suspension of arms. On which, being 
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ordered to fiirtdsh com for three nriontbs/ pay 
for a year, and a tunic to each of the soldiers, 
they sent deputies to the senate to siieibr peace, 
Cornelius was left in Samnium. Marcius re- 
turned into the city, in triumph over the Her- 
nieians j and a decree was passed for erecting 
to him, ill the forum, an equestrian statue, 
whicfh was placed before the temple of Castor. 
To three states of the Heriiiciansj (the Alatri- 
ans, Verulans, and Ferentines.) their own laws 
were restored, because they preferred these, to i 
the being made citizens of Borne; and they 
were permitted to intermarry wdth each Other, 
a privilege which they alone of the Herniciacs, 
for a long time after, enjoyed. To the Anag- 
nians, and the others, who had made war on the 
Bomans, was granted the freedoij^of the state, 
without the right of voting ; public assemblies, 
and intermarriages, were not allowed them, 
and their magistrates were prohibited from 
acting except in the ministration of public wor- 
ship. During this year, Caius Junius Bubul- 
cus, censor, contracted for the building of a 
temple to Health, which he had vowed during 
liis consulate in the war with the Saranites. 
By the same person, and his colleague, Mar- 
cus Valerius Maximus, roads were made 
through the fields at the public expense. Dur- 
ing the same year the treaty with the Carthagi- 
nians was renewed a third time, and ample pre- 
sents made to their ambassadors who came on 
that business. 

XLIV. This year had a dictator in office, 
Publius Cornelius Seipio, with Publius Decius 
Mils, master of the horse. By these the elec- 
tion of consuls was held, being the purpose for 
whi(di they had been created, because neither of 
the consuls could be absent from the armies. 
The consuls elected were Ducius Postumius 
and Titus Mhiucius ; [Y. R. 448. B. C. 304.] 
whom Piso places next after Quintus Fabiiis 
and Publius Decius, omitting the two years in 
which I have set down Claudius with Volum- 
nius, and Cornelius with Marcius, as consuls. 
Wliether this happened through a lapse of me- 
mory in digesting his annals, or w'hether he 
purposely passed over those two consulates as 
deeming the accounts of them false, cannot be 
ascertained. During this year the Samnites 
made incursions into the district of Stelim in 
the Campanian teridtory. Both the consuls 
were therefore sent into Samnium, and pro- 
ceeded to different regions, Postumius to Ti- 
fermnn, Mimicius to Bovianum. The first 
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engagement happened at Tifernum, where 
Postumius commanded. Some say, that the 
Samnites were completely defeated, and twenty 
thousand of them made prisoners. Others, 
that the army separated without victory on 
either side ; and that Postumius, counterfeiting 
fear, withdrew his forces privately by night, and 
marched away to the mountains ; whither the 
enemy also followed, and took possession of a 
strong hold two miles distant. The consul, 
iiaving created a belief that he had come thither 
for the sake of a safe post, and a fruitful spot, 
(and such it really was,) secured his camp with 
strong works. Furnishing it with magazines 
of every thing Useful, he left a strong guard to 
defend it ; and at the third watch, led away the 
legions lightly accoutred, by the shortest road 
which he could take, to join his colleague, who 
lay opposite to his foe. There, by advice of 
Postumius, Minucius came to an engagement ; 
and when the fight had continued doubtful 
through a great part of the day, Postumius, 
with his fresh legions, made an unexpected at- 
tack on the enemy’s line, spent by this time 
with fatigue : thus, weariness and wounds hav- 
ing rendered them incapable even of flying, they 
were cut off* to a man, and twenty-one standards 
taken. The Romans then proceeded to Pos- 
tumius’s station, where the two victorious ar- 
mies falling upon the enemy, already dismayed 
by the news of what had passed, routed and 
dispersed them : twenty-six military standards 
were taken here, and the Samnite general, Sta- 
tius Gellius, with a great number of other 
prison^, and both the camps, fell into the 
hands of the conquerors. Next day Bovianum 
was besieged, and soon after taken. Both the 
consuls were honoured with a triumph, and with 
high applause of their excellent conduct. Some 
writers say, that the consul Minucius was 
brought back to the camp grievously wounded, 
and that he died there ; that Marcus Fulvius 
was substituted consul in his place, and that it 
was he, who, being sent to command Minuciiis’s 
army,- took Bovianum. During the same year, 
Sora, Arpirmm, and Censennia were recovered 
from the Samnites. The statue of Hercules the 
great w^as erected in the capitol, and dedicated. 

XL V. In the succeeding consulate of Pub- 
lius Sulpieius Saverrio and Publius Sempronius 
Sophus, [Y. R. 449. B. C. 303] the Samnites, 
desirous either of a termination or a cessation 
of hostilities, sent ambassadors to Borne to 
trepet of peace I. to whose submissive solidta* 
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tions this answer was returned, that, Iiad not 
the Saranites frequently solicited peace, at times 
when they were actually preparing for war, their 
present application might, perhaps, in the course 
of negotiating, have produced the desired effect. 
But now, since words had hitherto proved vain, 
people’s conduct might be guided by facts : 
that Publius Sempronius the consul would 
shortly be in Samnium with an army : that he 
could not be deceived in judging whether their 
dispositions inclined to peace or war. He 
would bring the senate certain information re^ 
specting every particular, and their ambassadors 
might follow the consul on his return from 
Samnium.’’ The Roman accordingly march- 
ed through all parts of Samnium, found 
every thing in a state of peace, and was li- 
berally supplied with provisions ! on which, 
a renewal of the old treaty was, l^s year, 
granted to the Samnites. The Roman 
arms were then turned against the iKquans, 
their old enemies, but who had, for many years 
past, remained quiet, under a fallacious ap- 
pearance of , friendship. The reason of making 
war on them was, that while the Hernicians were 
in a state of prosperity, these had, in conjunc- 
tion with thera^,’ frequently sent aid to the Sam- 
nites ; and after the Hernicians were subdued, 
almost the whole nation, without dissembling 
that they acted by public authority, had revolted 
to the enemy ; and when, after the conclusion 
of the treaty with the Samnites at Rome, am- 
bassadors were sent to demand satisfaction, they 
said, that this was only a trial made of them, 
on the expectation that they would through fear 
suffer themselves to be made Roman citizens. 
But how much that condition was to be wished 
for, they had been taught by the Hernicians ; 
who, when they had the option, preferred their 
own laws to the freedom of the Roman state. 
To people who wished for liberty to choose 
what they judged preferable, the necessity of 
becoming Roman citizens would have the na- 
ture of a punishment.” In resentment of these 
declarations, uttered publicly in their assemblies, 
the Roman people ordered war to be made on 
the iEquans ; and, in prosecution of this new 
undertaking, both the consuls marched from 
the city, and sat down at the distance of four 
miles from the camp of the enemy. The troops 
of the u3Equans, like tumultuary recruits, in 
consequence of their having passed such a num- 
ber of years without waging war on their own 
account, were all in disorder and confusion, 
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without established oMcers and without com- 
mand. Some advised to give battle, others to 
defend the camp ; the greater part were influ- 
enced by concern for the devastation of their 
lands, likely to take place, and the consequent 
destruction of their cities, left with weak gar- 
risons, Among a variety of propositions, they 
however heard one which tended to transfer 
every man’s attention from the public interests 
to the care of his private concerns. It recom- 
mended that, at the first watch, they should 
depart from the camp hy different roads, and 
carry all their effects into the cities, where they 
might he secured by the strength of the fortifi- 
cations ; this they all approved and warmly ce- 
lebrated. When the enemy were now dis- 
persed through the country, the Romans, at the 
first dawn, marched out to the field, and drew 
up in order of battle, but no one coming to op- 
pose them, they advanced in a brisk pace to the 
camp. Perceiving neither guards before the 
gates, nor soldiers on the ramparts, nor the 
usual bustle of a camp, — surprised at the extra^. 
ordinary silence, they halted in apprehension of 
some stratagem. At length, passing over the 
rampart, and finding the whole deserted, they 
proceeded to search out the tracts of the enemy. 
But these, as they scattered themselves to every 
quarter, occasioned perplexity at first. After- 
wards discovering their design by means of 
scouts, they attacked their cities, one after ano- 
ther, and within the space of fifty days, took, 
entirely by force, forty-one towns, most of 
which were razed and burnt, and the race of the 
iEquans almost extirpated. A triumph was 
granted over, the iEquans. The Marrucinians, 
Marsians, Peligniaris, and Ferentans, warned 
by the example of their disasters, sent deputies 
to Rome to solicit peace and friendship ; and 
these states, on their submissive applications, 
were admitted into alliance. 

XLVL In the same year, Caius Flavius, 
son of Cneius, grandson of a freed man, a nota- 
ry, in low circumstances originally, but artful 
and eloquent, was appointed ciirule mdile. I 
find in some annals, that, being in attendance 
on the sediles, and seeing that he was voted 
sedile by the prerogative tribe, but that his name 
would not be received, because he acted as a 
notary, he threw down his tablet, and took an 
oath, that he would not, for the future, follow 
that business. But Lieinius Macer contends, 
that he had dropped the employment of nota- 
ry a considerable time before, having already 
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been a tribune, and twice a triumvir, once for 
regulating the nightly watch, and another time 
for conducting a colony. However, of this 
there is no dispute, that to the contempt thrown 
by the nobles on the meanness of Ms condition, 
he opposed much firmness. He made public 
the rules of proceeding in judicial causes, hi- 
therto shut up in the closets of the pontiffs j 
and hung up to public view, round the forum, 
the calendar* on white tablets, that all might 
know when business could be transacted in the 
courts. To tbe great displeasure of the nobles, 
he performed the dedication of the temple of 
Concord, in the area of Vulcan’s temple ; and 
the chief pontiff, Cornelius Barbatus, was com- 
pelled by the united instances of the people, to 
dictate to him the form of words, although he 
affirmed, that, consistently with the prac- 
tice of antiquity, no other than a consul, 
or commander-in-chief, could dedicate a tem- 
ple. This occasioned a law to be proposed 
to the people, by direction of the senate, 
that no person should dedicate a temple, or 
an altar, without an order from the senate, or 
from a majority of the plebeian tribunes. The 
incident which I am about to mention would 
be trivial in itself, w^ere it not an instance of 
the freedom assumed by plebeians in opposi- 
tion to the pride of the nobles ; Flavius com- 
ing to make a visit to Ms colleague, who was 
sick, some young nobles who were sitting there 
agreed among themselves not to pay him the 
compliment of rising at Ms entrance ; on which 
he ordered his ciirule chair to be brought 
thither, and from his honoimible seat of office 
(ujjoyed the sight of his enemies tortured with 


envy. However, Flavius owed his appoint- 
ment to the aedileship to a faction composed of 
the lowest class of people, which had gathered 
strength during the censorsMp of Appiiis Clau- 
dius; for he was the first who degraded the 
senate, by electing into it the immediate de- 
scendants of freed men ; and when he found 
that no one allowed that election as valid, and 
that Ms conduct in the senate-house, had not 
procured Mm the influence in the city which it 
had been Ms principal object to attain, he dis- 
I tributed men of the meanest order among all 
the several tribes, and thus corrupted the as- 
semblies both of the forum and of the field of 
Mars. With respect to the election of Fla- 
vius, it excited great indignation in the breasts 
of most of the nobles, who laid aside their gold 
rings and bracelets in consequence of it. From 
that time the state was split into two parties. 
The imcorrupted part of the people, who fa- 
voured and supported the good, held one side ; 
the faction of the rabble, the other,' Quintus 
Fabius and Publius Decius were then made 
censors ; and Fabius, both for the sake of con- 
cord, and at the same time to prevent the elec- 
tions remaining in the hands of the lowest of 
the phople, purged the rest of the tribes of all 
the rabble of the forum, and threw it into four, 
which he ordered to be called city tribes. And 
this procedure, we are told, gave such universal 
satisfaetion, that, by this regulation in the or- 
ders of the state, he obtained the sm*name of 
Maximus, which he had not been honoured 
with by Ms many victories. The annual review 
of the knights, on the ides of July, is also said 
to have been projected and instituted by Mm. 
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SubmiKMion the Marcians a('(‘Gpted. 'rUe college of Augurs augnaented from four to nine. The law of appeal to 
the people carried by Valerius the consul. Two more tribas added. Wai* declared against the Samnites. 
Several successful actions. In an engagement against the combined forces of the Etruscans, Umbrians, Sam^ 
nites, and Gauls, Publius Decius, after the example of his father, devotes himself for the army. Dies, and, by 
his death, procures the victory to the Romans. Defeat of the Samnites by Papiritis Cursor. The census held. 
The lustrum closed. The number of tlie citizens two hundred and sixty-two thousand three hundred and 
twenty-two, 


1. Under the succeeding consuls, Lucius 
Geimcius, and Servius Cornelius, [Y. R. 450. 
B. C. 302.] the state enjoyed almost uninter- 
rupted rest from foreign wars. Colonies were 
led out to Sora and Alba. For the latter, 
.situated in the country of the iEquans, six 
thousand colonists were enrolled. Sora had 
formerly belonged to the Volscian territory, 
but bad fallen into the possession of the Sam- 
nites : thither were sent four thousand settlers. 
This year the freedom of the state was gi-anted 
to the Arpinians and Trebulans. The Frusi- 
nonians were fined a third part of their lands, 
b(H;aiise it was discovered, that they had endea- 
voured to stir up the Heniicians to rebellion j 
and the heads of that conspiracy, after a trial 
before the consuls, held in pursuance of a de- 
cree of the senate, were beaten with roads and 
beheaded. However, that the Romans might 
not j)ass the year entirely exempt from war, a 
little expedition was made into Umbria j Intel- 
ligence being received from thence, that num- : 
hers of men, in arms, had, from a eeilain cave, 
made excursions into the adjacent country. 
Into this cave the troops penetrated with their 
standards, and, the place being dai*k, they re- 
ceived many wounds, chiefly from stones 
thrown. At length the other mouth of the 
cave being found, for it was pervious, botlr the ' 


openings were filled up with wood, which being 
set on fire, there perished by means of the 
smoke and heat, no less than two thousand 
men ; many of whom, at the last, in attempt- 
ing to make their way out, rushed into the 
very flames. [Y. R. 451. B. C. 301.] The 
two Marci, Livius Renter and .^miliiis, suo- 
ceeding to the consulship, war broke out again 
with the .^quans ; who, being highly displeas- 
ed at the colony established within their terri- 
tory, as if it were a fortress to keep them in 
awe, made an attempt, with their whole force, 
to seize it, but were repulsed by the colonists 
themselves. They caused, however, such an 
alarm at Rome, that, to quell this insurrection, 
Cmus Junius Bubulcus was nominated dicta- 
tor : for it was scarcely credible that the 
.^quans, after being reduced to such a degree 
of weakness, should by themselves alone have 
ventured to engage in a war. The dictator, 
taking the field, with Marcus Titinius, master 
of the horse, in the first engagement, reduced 
the .^quans to submission ; and returning into 
the city in triumph, on the eighth day, dedi- 
cated, in the character of dictator, the temple of 
Health, which he had vowed when consul, and 
contracted for when censor. 

11. During this year a fleet of Grecians, 
under the command of Clepnymus, a Laced^ 
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monian, arrived on the coast of Italy, and 
took Thnriae, a city in the territory of the 
SaBentines. Against this enemy, the consul 
iEmilius was sent, who, in one battle, com- 
pletely defeated them, and without farther 
opposition drove them on board their ships. 
Thuriee was then restored to its old inhabitants, 
and peace re-established in the country of the 
SaBentines. In some annals, I find that Jun- 
ius Bubiilcus w^as sent dictator into that coun- 
try, and that Cleonymus, without hazarding an 
engagement with the Romans, retired out of 
Italy. He then sailed round the promontory 
of Brundusium, and, steering down the middle 
of the Adriatic gulf, because he dreaded, on 
the left hand, the coasts of Italy destitute of 
harbours, and, on the right, the Illyrians, Li- 
bumians, and Istrians, nations of savages, and 
noted in general for piracy, he p^sed on to the 
coasts of the V enetians. Here, having landed 
a" small party to explore the country, and, be- 
ing informed that a naiTow beach stretched 
along the shore, beyond which were marshes, 
overflowed by the tides j that dry land was seen 
at no great distance, level in the nearest part, 
and rising behind into hills, beyond which was 
the mouth of a very deep river, into which they 
had seen ships brought round and moored in 
safety, (this was the river Meduacus,) he or- 
dered his fleet to sail into it and go up against 
the stream. As the channel would not admit 
the heavy ships, the troops, removing into the ^ 
lighter vessels, arrived at a part of the country, 
occupied by three maritime cantons of the Pa- 
tavians, settled on that coast. Here they made 
a descent, leading a small guard with the ships, 
made themselves masters of these cantons, set 
fire to the houses, di’ove off a considerable 
booty of men and cattle, and, allured' by the 
sweets of plunder, proceeded still farther from 
the shore. When news of this was brought to 
Patavium, where the contiguity of the Gauls 
kept the inhabitants constantly in arms, they 
divided their young men into two bands, one 
of which was led towards the quarter where 
the marauders were said to he busy ; the other 
by a different route, to avoid meeting any of 
the pirates, towards the station of the ships, 
fifteen miles distant from the town. These 
attacked the small craft, and, kiUing the guards, 
compeUed the affrighted maiiners to remove 
their ships to the other bank of the river. By 
land also, the attack on the dispersed plunder- 
ers was equally successful j and the Grecians, 
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I flying back towards their ships, were opposed 
, in their way by the Venetians. Thus inclos- 
I ed, on both sides, they were cut to pieces ; and 
! some, who were made prisoners, gave informa- 
tion that the fleet, with their king Cleonymus, 
was hut three miles distant. Sending the cap- 
, tives into the nearest canton, to he kept under 
I a guard, some soldiers got on hoard the flat- 
bottomed vessels, so constructed for the pur- 
pose of passing the shoals with ease ; others 
threw themselves into those which had been 
lately taken from the enemy, and proceeding 
down the river, surrounded their unwieldy 
ships, which dreaded the unknown sands and 
flats, more than they did the Romans, and 
which showed a greater eagerness to escape into 
the deep, than to make resistance. The sol- 
diers pursued them as far as the mouth of the 
river ; and having taken and burned a part of 
the fleet, which, in the hurry and confusion, 
had been stranded, returned victorious. Cleo- 
nymus, having met success in no part of the 
Adriatic sea, departed with scarce a fifth part 
of his navy remaining. Many, now alive, have 
seen the beaks of his ships, and the spoils of 
the Lacedeemoaians, hanging in the old temple 
of Juno. In commemoration of this event, 
there is exhibited at Pata^dum, every year, on 
its anniversary day, a naval combat on the river 
in the middle of the town. 

III. A treaty was this year concluded at 
Rome with the Vestinians, who solicited 
friendship. Various causes of apprehension 
afterwards sprung up. News arrived, that 
Etruria was in rebellion ; the insurrection hav- 
ing arisen from the dissentions of the An'e- 
tians ; for the Cilnian family having grown ex- 
orbitantly powerful, a party, out of envy of 
their wealth, had attempted to expel them by 
force of arms. Accounts were also received 
that the Marsians held forcible possession ox 
the lands to which the colony of Carseoli, 
consisting of four thousand men, had been sent. 
By reason, therefore, of these commotions, 
Marcus Valerius Maximus was nominated dic- 
tator, and chose for his master of the horse, 
Mai-cus iEmilius PauBiis. This I am inclined 
to believe, rather than that Quintus Fabius, at 
such an age as he then was, and after enjoying 
many honours, was placed in a station subordi- 
nate to Valerius : but I think it not unlikely 
that the mistake arose from the surname Maxi- 
mus. The dictator, taking the field at the 
head of an army, in one battle utterly defeated 
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the Marsians, drove them into their fortified 
*^owiis, and afterwards, in the course of a few 
days, took Milioriia, Plcstina, and Fresiliaj 
and then fining this people in a part of their 
lands, granted them a renewal of the treaty. 
The force of the war was then directed against 
the Etrurians ; and the dictator having gone 
to Home, for the puipose of renewing the 
auspices, the master of the horse, going out to 
forage, was taken at disadvantage, by means bf 
an ambuscade, and obliged to fly shamefully 
into his camp, after losing several standards, 
and many of his men. Now, that such a dis- 
comfiture happened to Fabiiis is exceedingly 
improbable ; not only because, if in any parti- 
cular, certainly above all, in the qualifications 
of a commander, he fully merited his surname ; 
but besides, impressed wth the recollection of 
Papirius’s severity, he never could have been 
tempted to fight, without the dictator’s orders. 

IV. The news of tliis disaster excited at 
Home an alarm greater than the importance of 
the affair should seem to justify ; for, as if the 
army had been destroyed, the courts were 
ordered to be shut, guards mounted at the 
gates, and watches set in every street ; and 
armour and weapons were heaped on the walls. 
All the younger citizens were compelled to 
enlist, and the dictator was ordered to join the 
army. There he found every thing in a more 
tranquil state than he expected, and regularity 
established, through the care of the master of 
the horse; the camp removed to a place of 
greater safety ; the cohorts, which had lost their 
standards, left without tents on the outside 
of the rainpjirts ; and the troops ardently im- 
patient for battle, that their disgrace might be 
the sooner obliterated. Pie therefore imme- 
diately decamped, and advanced into the terri- 
tory of Kusella. Thither the enemy also fol- 
lowed ; and" although, since their late success, 
they entertained the most sanguine hopes from 
an open trial of strength, yet they endeavoured 
to gain also an advantage by a stratagem which 
they had before practised with success. There 
were, at a small distance from the Roman 
camp, the half-ruined houses of a towm which 
had been burnt in the devastation of the coun- 
try. Among these they conceided a body of 
troops, and then drove on some cattle, within 
f view of a Roman post, commanded by a lieu- 
tenant-general, Cneiiis F'uivius. This tempta- 
tion not inducing any one to stir 'from his sta- 
tion, one of the herdsmen, advancing close to 


the works, called out, that others were driving 
out those cattle at their leisure from the ruins 
of the town, why did they remain idle, when 
they might safely drive them through the mid- 
dle of the Roman camp ? This being inter- 
preted to the lieutenant-general, by some natives 
of Caere, and great impatience prevailing 
through every company of the soldiers, who, 
nevertheless, dared not to move without orders, 
he commanded some w^ho were skilled in the 
laiiguage to observe attentively, whether the 
dialect of the herdsmen resembled that of rus- 
tics or of citizens : these reported, that their 
accent in speaking, their manner and appear- 
ance, were all of a more polished cast than 
suited such description of persons. Go 
then,” said he, “ tell them that they may un- 
cover the ambush which they vainly conceal ; 
that the . Romans understand all their devices, 
and can now he no more taken by stratagem 
than they can be conquered by arms.” When 
these words were heard, and carried to those 
who lay in ambush, they immediately arose 
from their lurking place, and marched out in 
order into the plain which was open to view 
on every side. The lieutenant-general, think- 
ing their force too powerful for his small band 
to cope with, sent, in haste, to Valerius for 
support, and in the meantime, by himself, 
sustained the enemy’s onset. 

V. On receiving his message, the dictator 
ordered the standards to move, and the troops 
to follow in arms. But every thing was exe- 
cuted more quickly, almost, thtm ordered. The 
men in an instant snatched up their standards, 
and were with difficulty restrained from running 
impetuously on, being stimulated both by in- 
dignation at their late defeat, and by the shouts 
striking their ears with increasing vehemence, 
as the contest grew hotter. They therefore 
urged each other, and pressed the standard 
hearers to quicken their pace. The dictator, 
the more eagerly he saw them push forw^ard, 
took the more pains to repress their haste, and 
ordered them to march at a slow^er rate. On 
the other side, the Etrurians, putting them- 
selves in motion, on the first beginning of the 
fray, had come up with their whole force; and 
several expresses came to the dictator, one after 
another, that all the legions of the Etrurians 
had joined in the fight, and that his men could 
not any longer withstand them : at the saine 
time, he himself saw, from the higher gromid, 
the perilous sittiarion of the party. Confident, 
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however, that the lieutenant-general was able, j 
even yet, to support the dispute, and con- ! 
sidering that he himself was at hand to 
rescue him from defeat, he wished to let the 
enemy be fatigued, as much as might be, in 
order that, when in that state, he ’ihight fall 
on them with his fresh troops. these; 

marched, the distance was now' |i4|lWfficient 
for the cavalry to begin their career for a charge. 
The battalions of the legions marched in front, 
lest the enemy might suspect any secret or sud- 
den movement, but intervals had been left in 
tbe ranks of the infantry, affording room for 
the horses to gallop through. At the same in- 
stant the line raised the shout, and the cavalry, 
charging at full speed, poured on the enemy, 
and spread at once a general panic. After this, 
as succour had arrived, almost too late, to the 
pai'ty surrounded, so now they^were allowed 
entire rest, the fresh troops taking oh them- 
splves the whole business of the fight* Nor 
was that either long or dubious. The enemy 
were routed, and ded to their camp, which the 
Homans advancing to attack, they crowded all 
^etber in the remotest part of it. Their 
^flight being obstructed by the narrowness of the 
gates, the greater number climbed up on the 
mounds and ramparts, to try if they could either 
defend themselves with the aid of the advan- 
tageous ground, or get over, by any means, and 
escape. One part of the rampart happening 
to be badly compacted, sunk under the weight 
of the multitude who stood on it, and fell into 
the trench. On which, crying out that the 
gods had opened that pass to give them safety, 
they made their way out, most of them leaving 
their arms behind. By this battle the power of 
the Etruriatis was, a second time, effectually 
crushed, so that, engaging to furnish a year’s 
pay, and corn for two months, with the dicta- 
tor’s permission, they sent ambassadors to Borne i 
to treat of peace. This was refused, but a' 
truce for two years was granted to them. The 
dictator returned into the city in triumph. I 
have seen it asserted, that tranquillity was re- 
stored in Etruria by the dictator, without any 
memorable battle, only by composing the dis- 
sensions of the Arretians, and effecting, a re- 
conciliation between the Cilnian family and the 
commons. Marcus Valerius was elected con- 
sul, before the expiration of his dictatorship, 
many have believed, without lus soliciting the 
office, and even while he was absent ; and that 
the election was held by an interrex. In one 
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point all agree, that be held the consulship with 
Quintus Appuleius Pansa. 

VI. During this consulate of Marcus Vale- 
rius and Quintus Appuleius, affairs abroad wore ^ 
a very peaceable aspect. Their losses sustain- 
ed in war, together with the truce, kept the 
Etrmians quiet. The Samnites, depressed by 
the misfortunes of many years, had not yet be- 
come dissatisfied with their new alliance. At 
Rome also, the carrying away of such multi- 
tudes to colonies, rendered the commons tran- 
quil, and lightened their burthens- But, that 
all things might not stagnate in a dead calm, a 
contention was excited between the principal ^ 
persons in the commonwealth, patricians on 
one hand, and plebeians on tbe other, by the 
two Ogulnii, Quintus and Cneius, plebeian 
tribunes, who, seeking every where occasions 
of criminating the patricians in tbe hearing of 
the people, and having found other attempts 
fruitless, engaged in a scheme calculated to in- 
flame, not the lowest class of the commons, but 
their chief men, the plebeians of consular and 
triumphal rank, to the completion of whose r- 
honours nothing was now wanting but the offi- 
ces of the priesthood, which were not yet laid -f 
open to them. [Y. R, 452. B. C. 300.] They 
therefore published a proposal for a law, that, ^ 
whereas there were then four augurs and four 
pontiffs, and it had been determined that the 
number of priests should be augmented, the 
four additional pontiffs and five augurs should 
all be chosen out of the commons. How the 
college of augurs could be reduced to the num- 
ber of four, except by the death of two, I do i 

not understand ; for it is a rule among the an- ^ 

gurs, that their number should be composed of . 
threes, so that the three ancient tribes, the 
Ramnes, Titienses, and Luceres, should have \ 
each its own augur ; or, in case there should be 
occasion for more, that each should increase its j 
number of augurs, in equal proportion with the i 
rest, in like manner as when, by the addition of 
five to four, they made up the number nine, so 
that there were three to each tribe. However, 
as it was proposed that they should be chosen 
out of the commons, the patricians wei*e as 
highly offended at the proceeding, as when they ' 
saw the consulship made common ; yet they pre- 
tended that the business concerned not them so 
much as it did the gods, who would take care ! 
that their own worship should not be contami- 
nated ; that, for their parts, they only wished 
that no misfortune might ensue to the common- . ^ 
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wcaltli.” But the true reason of their not mak- 
ing a vigorous opposition, was, that they were 
now accustomed to suffer defeat in such kind 
of disputes 5 and they saw their adversaries, 
not as formerly, grasping at objects which 
they could scarcely hope to reach, the higher 
honours ; but already in possession of all those 
advantages, on the uncertain prospect of which, 
they had maintained the contest, manifold con- 
sulships, censorships, and triumphs. 

VII. There was, however, a struggle be- 
tween the supporters and the opponents of the 
law, maintained principally by Appius Clau- 
dius and Fublius Becius Mus. After these 
had urged nearly the same topics? respecting 
the privileges of patricians and plebeians, 
which had been formerly employed for aiid 
against the Liciriian law, when the proposition 
was brought forward, of opening the consul- 
ship to plebeians, Becius is said to have drawn 
a lively description of his own father, such as 
many then present in the assembly had seen 
him, girt in the Gabiiie dress, standing on a 
spear, in the attitude in which he had devoted 
himself for the people and the legions, and to 
have added, that “ the consul Publius Becius 
was then deemed by the immortal gods an 
offering equally pure and pious, as if his col- 
league, Titus Manlius, had been devoted. 
And might not the same Publius Becius have 
been, with propriety, chosen to perform the 
public worship of the Boman people? Was 
there any reason to apprehend that the gods 
would give less attention to his prayers than to 
those of Appius Claudius? Bid the latter 
perform his private acts of adoration with a 
purer mind, or worship the gods more religi- 
ously than he ? Who had any reason to com- 
plain of the vows offered in behalf of the 
commonwealth, by so many plebeian consuls 
and dictators, either on the commencement of 
their campaigns, or in the heat of battle ? 
Were the numbers of commandei’s reckoned, 
during those years, since business began to be 
transacted under the conduct and auspices of 
plebeians, the same number of triumphs might 
be found. The commons had now no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the behaviour of such of 
their body as had attained nobility. On the 
contrary, they were fully convinced, that, in 
f case of a sudden mir brealiing out, the senate 
and people of Rome would not repose greater 
confidence in patrician than in plebeian com- 
manders. Which being the case,” said he, 


what god or man can deem it an impropriety, 
if those whom ye have honoured with curule 
chairs, with the purple bordered gown, with 
the palm-vest, and embroidered robe, with 
the triumphal crown and laurel ; whose houses 
ye have rendered conspicuous above others, by 
affixing to them the spoils of conquered ene- 
mies, should add to these the badges of augurs 
I or pontiffs ? If a person, who has rode through . 
the city in a gilt chariot ; and, decorated with 
the ensigns of Jupiter, supremely good and 
great, has mounted the capitol, should be seen 
with a chalice and wand ; what impropriety, I 
that he should, with his head veiled, slay 
a victim, or take an augury in the citadel ? 
I'Vlien, in the inscription on a person’s statue, 
the consulship, censorship, and triumph shall 
he read with patience, will the eyes of readers 
be unable to endure the addition of the office of 
augur or pontiff? In truth (with deference to 
the gods I say it) I trust that we are, through 
the kindness of the Roman people, qualified 
I in such a manner, that we should, by the dig- 
! nity of our characters, reflect back, on the 
priesthood, as much lustre as we should re- 
ceive ; and may demand, rather on behalf of 
the gods, than for our own sakes, that those, 
whom we, worship in our pri\'ate, we may also 
worship in a public capacity. 

VIII* But why do I argue thu4 F the 
cause of the patricians, respectii^ the priest- 
hood, stood on untouched ground? and as if 
we were not already in possession of one sacer- 
dotal office, of the highest class ? We see 
plebeian decemvirs, for performing sacrifices, 
interpreters of the Sibylline prophecies, and 
of the fates of the nation ; we also see them 
jlresidents of Apollo’s festival, and of other 
religious performances. Neither was any in- 
justice done to the patricians, when, to the two 
commissioners for performing sacrifices, an 
additional number was joined, in favour of the 
plebeians ; nor is there now, when a tribune, 
a man of courage and activity, wishes to add 
five places of augurs, and four of pontiffs, to 
which plebeians may be nominated : not, Ap- 
pius, with intent to expel you from your places ; 
but, that men of plebeian rank may assist you, 
in the management of divine affairs, with the 
same zeal with which they assist you in matters 
of human concernment. Blush not, Appius, 
at having a man, your colleague in the priest- 
hood, whom you might have a colleague in the 
qensorship or consulship, whose master of the 
, 'p ^ 4 ‘ ' 
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horse you yourself may be, when he is dictator, 
as well as dictator when he is master of the 
horse, A Sabine adventurer, the first origin 
of your nobility, either Attus Glausus, or Ap- 
pius Claudius, which you will, was admitted, 
by the ancient patricians of those days, into 
their number : do not then, on your part, dis- 
dain to admit us into the number of priests. 
We bring with us numerous honours ; all those 
honours, indeed, which have rendered your 
party so proud. Lucius Sextius Was the first 
consul, chosen out of the plebeians; Caius 
Licinius Stole the first master of the horse ; 
Caius Marcius Rutilus, the first dictator, 
and likewise censor ; Quintus Publilius Philo, 
the first praetor. On every one of these oc- 
casions was heard a repetition of the same 
arguments; that the right of auspices was 
vested in you ; that ye alone h^ the rights of 
ancestry ; that ye alone were legally ^titled to 
the supreme command, and the auspices both 
in peace and w^. The supreme command 
has hitherto been, and will continue to be, 
equally prosperous in plebeian hands, as in pa- 
trician. B^ve ye never heard it said, that the 
first created patricians were not men sent down 
from heaven, hut such as could cite their fa- 
thers, that is, nothing more than free bom. I 
can now cite my father, a consul ; and my son 
will be able to cite a grandfather. Citizens, 
their opposition means nothing else, than that 
we should never obtain any tbiing, without a 
previous refusal. The patricians wish only 
for a dispute ; nor do they care what issue 
their disputes may have. For my part, be it 
advantageous, happy, and prosperous to you 
and to the commonwealth, I am of opinion 
that this law should receive your sancrion.” 

IX. The people ordered that the tribes 
should be instantly called ; and there was every 
appearance that the law would be accepted. 
It was deferred, however, for that day, by a 
protest, from which on the day following the 
tribunes were deterred ; and it passed with the 
approbation of a vast majority. The pontifis 
created were Publius Becius Mus, the advo- 
cate for the law ; Publius SemproniUs Sophus, 
Caius Marcius Rutilus, and Marcus Livius 
Benter. The five augurs, who were also ple- 
beians, were, Caius Geiiucius, Publius JSlius 
Psetus, Marcus Miniiciiis Fessus, Caius Mar- 
cius, and Titus Publilius. Thus the number 
of the pontifis vt^as made eight; that of the 
augiurs nine. In the same year Marcus Vale- 
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rius, consul, procured a law to be passed con- , 
ceming appeals ; more carefully enforcing the 
observance of it, by additional sanctions. This 
was the third time, since the expulsion of the 
kings, of this law being introduced, and always ■ j. 
by the same family. The reason for renewing ^ 
it so often, w^as, I believe, no other, than that 
the influence of a few was apt to prove too 
powerful for the liberty of the commons. 
However, the Porcian law seems intended, 
solely, for the seciuity of the persons of the 
citizens ; a severe penalty being thereby enact- 
ed against beating with stripes, or putting to 
death, a Roman citizen. The Valerian law, 
after forbidding a person, who had appealed, to j 
be beaten with rods and beheaded, added, in case 
of any one acting contraiy thereto, that it shall 
yet be only deemed a wdeked act. This, I 
suppose, was judged of sufiicient strength to 
enforce obedience to the law in those days ; 
so powerful was then men’s sense of shame ; 
at present one would scarcely make use of 
such a threat seriously, even on any ordinary 
occasion. The J3qiians rebelling, the same 
consul conducted the wav against them ; in 
which.no memorable event occurred; for, ex- ^ 
cept ferocity, they retained nothing of their j 
ancient condition. The other consul, Appu- 
leius, invested the town of Nequinum in Urn- | 
bria. The ground, the same whereon Narnia , 

now stands, 'was so steep, (on one side even | 

perpendicular,) as to render the town impreg- 
nable either by assault, or works. [Y. R. 4<53. ^ 

B. C. 299.] That business, therefore, came un- j 
finished, into the hands of the succeeding con- | 
sills, Marcus Fulvius Psetinus, and Titus 
Manlius Torquatus. We are told by Licinius 
Macer and Tubero, that all the centuries named i 
Quintus Fabius, though not a candidate, con- ^ 
sul for that year ; but that he himself recom- 
mended to them, to postpone the conferring the j 
consulship on him until a year wherein there 
might be more employment for their arms; 
adding, that, during the present year, he might 
be more useful in the management of a city 
magistracy ; and thus, neither dissembling 
what he aimed at, nor yet making direct appli- 
cation for it, he was appointed curule aedile 
with Lucius Papirius Cursor. This I cannot 
aver as certain ; because Pisb, a more ancient 
writer of annals, asserts, that the curule aediles ^ ^ 
of that year w^ere Caius Bomitius Calvinus, 
son of Cneius, and Spurius Carvilius Maxi- 
mus, son of Cains. I am of opinion, that this 



latter eurname caused a mistake, concerning ' 
the asdiles ; and that thence followed a story, 
conibrmable to this mistake, patched up, out 
of the two elections, of the jediles, and of the 
consuls. The general survey was performed, 
this year, hy Publius Sempronius Sophus, and 
Publius Sidpicius Saverio, censors j and t%vo 
ti’ibes were added, the Aniensian and Teren- 
tine. Such were the occurrences at Rome. 

X. Meanwhile, after much time had been 
lost in the tedious siege of Nequinum, tw^o of 
the townsmen, wdiose houses were contiguous 
to the wall, having formed a subterraneous 
passage, came by that private way to the 
Roman advanced guards ; and being conducted 
thence to the consul, oifered to give admittance 
to a body of armed men within the works and 
walls. The proposal %vas thought to be such 
as ought neither to be rejected, nor yet assented 
to without caution. With one of these men, 
the other being detained as an hostage, two 
spies were sent through the mine, and certain 
information being received from them of the 
practicability of the design, three hundred men 
in arms, guided by the deserter, entered the 
city, and seized by night the nearest gate, 
'which being broke open, the Roman consul 
and his army took possession of the city with- 
out any opposition. In this manner came 
Nequinum under the dominion of the Roman 
people. A colony was sent thither as a barrier 
against the Umbrians, and called Narnia, from 
the X’iver Nar. The troops returned to Rome 
with abundance of spoil. This year the Etru- 
rians made preparations for w<ir in 'violation of 
the truce. But a vast army of the Gauls, 
making an irruption into their territories, while 
their attention w^as directed to another quarter, 
suspended for a time the execution of their 
design. They then relying on the abundance 
of money which they possessed, laid themselves 
out to make friends of the Gauls, instead of 
enemies ; in order that, with their armies com- 
bined, they might attack the Romans. The 
barbarians made no objection to the alliance, 
and a negotiation was opened for settling the 
price ; which being adjusted and paid, the 
Etrurians^ having every thing else in readiness 
for commencing their operations, desired them 
to accompany them in theii* march. But this 
they refused, alleging that they had stipulated 
a price* for their assistance against the Romans ; 
that the payment already made, they had re- 
ceived in consideration of their not wasting the 


Etrurian territory, or using their ai-ms against 
the inhabitants. That notwithstanding, if it 
was the wish of the Etrurians, they were 
still willing to engage in the war, but on no 
other condition than that of being allo'wed a 
share of their lands, and obtaining at length 
some permament settlement.” Many assem- 
blies of the states of Etruria were held on this 
subjectj without being able to come to any 
conclusion; not so much by reason of their 
aversion from the dismemberment of their ter- 
ritory, as of the dread which every one felt of 
the consequences, if they should fix in so close 
vicinity to themselves people of such a savage 
race. The Gauls were therefore dismissed, 
and carried home an immense sum of money, 
acquired without toil or danger. The report 
of a Gallic tumult, in addition to an Etrurian 
war, had caused serious apprehensions at Rome ; 
and, with the less hesitation on that account, 
an alliance was concluded with the state of the 
Picentians. 

XL The province of Etruria fell by lot to 
the consul Titus Manlius ; who, when he had 
but just entered the enemy’s country, as he 
was exercising the caval^, in wheeling about 
at full speed, was thro'wn from his horse, and 
almost killed on the spot ; three days after, he 
die<L ‘The Etrurians, embraoi^, omen, 
as it were, of the future progress of .the war, 
and observing that the gods had^ commenced 
hostilities on their behalf, assumed new cou- 
rage. At Rome the . news caused great afflic- 
tion, on account both of the loss of such a man 
and of the imseasonableness^ of the juncture ; 
insomuch that the senate would have proceeded 
to order a dictator to be created, but that an 
assembly, held for the pujj>ose of substituting 
a new consul, was conducted agreeably to the 
wishes of people of the first consequence. All 
the votes and centuries concurred unanimously 
in appointing Marcus Valerius consul, the same 
whom the senate \vould have ordered to be made 
dictator. They then commanded him to pro- 
ceed immediately into Etruiia, to the legions. 
His coming gave such a check to the Etni- 
rians, that not one of them dared thencefor- 
ward to appear on the outside of their trenches ; 
their own fears operating as a blockade. Nor 
could the new consul, by wasting their lands, and 
burning their houses, draw them out to an en- 
gagement ; for not only country-houses, but num- 
bers of their towns, were seen smoking and in 
ashes, on every side. While this war proceeded 
'' ... , 2X' 
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more slowly thtm had been expected, an account 
was received of the breaking out of another j 
which was, not without reason, regarded as ter- 
rible, in consequence of the heavy losses for- ^ 
merly sustained by both parties. This account, 
given by their new allies, the Picentians, was, 
that the Samnites were taking measures for a re- 
newal of hostilities, and that they themselves 
had been solicited to join therein. The Picen- 
tians received the thanks of the state ; and a 
large share of the attention of the senate was 
turned from Etruria towards Samhium. The 
public suffered also much distress from the 
dearness of provisions, and would have felt the 
extremity of want, according to the relation of 
those who make Fabius Maximus curule tedile 
that year, had. not the; vigilant activity of that 
man, such as he ha;d pn many occasions dis- 
played in the field, been '^rted now with 
equal zeal at borne, in the mahagemeJii^ of the 
market, and in procuring and forming maga- 
zines of com. An interregnum took place 
this year, the reason of which is not mentioned. 
Appius Claudius, and, after him, Publius 
Sulpidjus, were interreges. [ Y. H, 454. B, C. 
298.] The latter held an election of consuls, and 
chose Lucius Cornelius Scipio and Cneius Ful- 
vius. In the beginning of this year, ambassa- 
dors came from the Lucanians to the new con- 
suls with complaints that the Samnites, find- 
ing that they could not, by any offers, tempt 
them to take part in the war, had marched an 
army in a hostile manner into their country, 
which they w^ere now laying waste j intending, 
by these violent measures, to force them into a 
compliance. They declared, that the nation of 
the Lucanians thought their former errors too 
many, and were so firmly fixed in their resolu- 
tion, that they would rather undeigo every 
kind of suffering and hardship than ever again 
violate the reverence due to the Roman name ; 
besought the senate to take the people of Lu- 
caniainto their protection, and defend them 
from the injustice and outrage of the Sam- 
nites j and that, on their part, though the un- 
dertaking a war with the Samnites imposed 
on them a necessity of being faithful, to the 
.Romans, they were, nevertheless, willing to 
give hostages.” 

XII. The deliberation of the senate was 
short. They all, to a man, concurred in opi- 
nion, that a compact should be entered into 
with the Lucanians, and satisfaction demanded 
from the Samnites: accordingly, a favourable 
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answer was returned to the Lucanians, and the 
alliance concluded. Heralds were then sent, to 
require of the Samnites, that they should depart 
from the country of the allies, and withdraw 
their troops from the Lucanian territory. These 
were met by persons despatched for the purpose 
by the Samnites, who gave them warning, that 
“ if they appeared at any assembly in Sarnniiim, 
they must not expect to depart in safety.” As 
i soon as this was heard at Rome, the seriate 
voted, and the people ordered, that war should 
be declared against the Samnites. The consuls, 
then, dividing the provinces between them, 
Etruria fell to Scipio, the Samnites to Ful- 
vius ; and they set out by different routes, each 
against the enemy allotted to him. Scipio, 
while he expected a tedious campaign, like that 
of the preceding year, was met near Volaterra 
by the Etrurians, in order of battle. The fight 
lasted through the greater part of the day, while 
very many fell on both sides, and night came on 
before it could be discovered to which side vic- 
tory inclined. But the following dawn showed 
the conqueror and the vanquished ; for the Etru- 
rians had decamped in the dead of the night. 
The Romans, marching out with intent to re- 
new the engagement, and seeing their superio- 
rity acknowledged by the departure of the ene- 
my, advanced to their camp ; and, finding even 
this fortified post deserted, took jiossession of 
it, together with a vast quantity of spoil. The 
consul then, leading back his forces into the 
Faliscian territory, and leaving his baggage with 
a small guard at Falerii, set out with his troops, 
lightly accoutred, to ravage the enemy’s coun- 
try I and not only was the ground laid waste, 
but their forts also and smaller towns were de- 
stroyed by fire. He did not, however, lay 
siege to the cities, into which the Etrurians had 
been hurried by their fears. The other consul, 
Fulvius, fought the Samnites at Bovianum, 
where he gained great honour, and a con}plete 
victory. Then attacking the town, and soon 
after Aufidena, he took both by assault. This 
year a colony was carried out to Carseoli, in 
the territory of the JEquicolffi. The consul 
Fulvius triumphed on his defeat of the Sam- 
nites. 

I XIII. Shortly before the election of consuls, 
a report prevailed, that the Etrurians and Sam- 
nites were raising vast armies ; that the leaders 
of the Etrurians were, in all their assemblies, 
openly censured for not having procured the aid 
of the Gauls on any terms j and the magistrates 


of the Samiiites arraigned, for having opposed 
to the Romans an army destined to act against 
the Lucanians. That, in consequence, the 
people were rising up in arms, with all their 
own strength and that of their allies combined ; 
and that this affair seemed not likely to be ter- 
minated without a contest of much greater dif- 
ficulty than the former. Although the candi- 
dates for the consulship were men of illustrious 
characters, yet this alarming intelligence turned 
the thoughts of all on Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus, who sought not the employment at first, 
and afterwards, when he discovered their wishes, 
even declined it. Why,” said he, ** should 
they impose such a difficult task on him, who 
was now in tlie decline of life, and had passed 
through a full course of labours, and of the re- 
wards of labour? Neither the wgoiir of his 
body, nor of his mind, remained the same ; and 
he dreaded fortune herself, lest some god should 
think her too bountiful to him, and more con- 
stant than the course of human affairs allowed. 
He had himself succeeded, in gradual succes- 
sion, to the dignities of his predecessors ; and 
he beheld, with great satisfaction, others rising 
up to succeed to his. There was no scarcity 
at Home, either of honours suited to men of 
the highest merit, or of men of eminent merit 
suited to the highest honours.” This disinte- 
rested conduct, instead of repressing, increased, 
while in fact it justified, their xeal. JBut think- 
ing that this ought to he checked by respect for 
the laws, he ordered that clause to be read aloud 
by which it is forbidden that the same person 
shall be re-elected consul within ten years. Such 
a clamour now arose, that the law was scarcely 
heard j and the tribunes of the commons declar- ' 
ed, that this decree should he no impediment ; ! 
for they would propose an order to the people, 
that he should be exempted from the obligation ! 
of the laws,” Still he persisted in his opx^osi- 
tion, asking, To what pui-pose were laws en- ' 
acted, if they were eluded by the very persons 
who procured them? The laws now,” he 
said, “ instead of being rulers, were over- 
ruled. ” Tlie people, nevertheless, })roceedcd to 
vote ; and, as soon as each century was called 
in, it immediately named Fabius consul. Then 
at length, overcome by the universal wish of ' 
the state, he said, “ Romans, may the gods ap- j 
prove yoxir present, and all your future proceed- 
ings. But since, with respect to me, ye in- 
tend to act according to your own wills, let my 
interest find room with you, with respect to 


I my colleague. I earnestly request, that ye 
will place in the consulship with me, Publius 
Becius ; a man with whom I have already ex- 
perienced the utmost harmony in our joint ad- 
ministration of that office ; a man worthy of 
you, worthy of his father.” The recommends^ 
tion was deemed well founded, and all the re- 
maining centuries voted Quintus Fabius and 
Publius Becius consuls. This year, great 
numbers were prosecuted by the eediles, for 
having in possession larger quantities of land 
than the state allowed : and hardly any were ac- 
quitted ; by which means, a very great restraint 
was laid on exorbitant covetoiisneas. 

XIV”. WMlst the new consuls, [Y. R. 4<55. 
B. C. 297.] Quintus Fabius Maximus, a fourth, 
and Publius Becius Mus, a third time, were 
settling between themselves as to which should 
command against the Samnites, and which 
against the Etrurians ; and what number of 
forces would be sufficient for this, and for that 
province ; and which would be the fitter com- 
mander in each war j ambassadors arrived from 
Sutrium, Nepete, and Falerii, with intelligence, 
that the states of Etruria were holding assem- 
blies on the subject of suing for peace. In 
consequence of this information, the whole force 
of their arms was directed against Samnium, 
The consuls took different route|j in order to 
secure the more ready pi®wsions, and 

to leave the enemy in the greater uncertainty 
on what quarter the '’ war would fall. Fabius 
led his legions towards Samnium through the 
territory of Sora^ and Becius his through that 
of Sidicinum. As so^m as they arrived at the 
frontiers, both advanced briskly, spreading de- 
vastation wherever they came ; but still took 
care to explore the country, to a distance be- 
yond where the troops were emjdoyed in plun- 
dering. The enemy had posted themselves in 
readiness for battle, in a retired valley near 
Tifemura ; intending, as soon as the Romans 
should enter it, to fall upon them with advan- 
tage of the ground, but they escaped the 
snare. Fabius sending away his baggage to 
a place of safety, and setting a small guard 
over it, gave notice to his soldiers, that a bat- 
tle was at hand, and advanced to the place 
where he had been told the enemy lay in 
ambush. The Samnites, disappointed in 
the hope of making an unexpected attack, 
determined on a regular engagement. They 
therefore marched out into the plain; and, 
with a greater share of spirit than of hopes. 
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committed themselves to the disposal of for- 
tune. However, whether in consequence of 
their having dra%vn together, from every state, 
the whole of the force which it possessed, or 
that the consideration of their all being at stake, 
heightened their courage, they maintained^ even 
in open f ght, a formidable struggle. Fabius, 
when he saw that the enemy in no place gave 
way, ordered his son Maximus, and Marcus 
Valerius, military tribunes, with whom he has- 
tened to the front, to seek the cavalry, and to 
exhort them, that “ if they remembered any in- 
stance wherein the public had received advan- 
tage from the service of the horsemen, they 
would, on that day, exert themselves to preserve 
inviolate the renown,, of that bodyj telling 
them that the enemy stood immoveable 
against the efforts of the infantry, and the ofily 
hope remaining was in the' charge of hors^,” 
He addressed particularly both these youths, 
and with the same cordiality, loading them 
with praises and promises. At the same time, 
considering that, in case that effort should also 
fail, it would he necessary to accomplish by 
stratagem what his strength could not effect ; 
he ordered P^cipio, one of his lieutenants -gene- 
ral to draw dff^the spearmen of the first legion 
out of the line ; to lead them roimd as secretly as 
possible to the nearest mountains ; and, in such 
direction as he could ascend without being seen, 
to gain the heights, and show himself suddenly 
on the rear of the enemy, while their attention 
should be employed on the front. The cavalry, 
led on by the tribunes, rushing foiward unex- 
pectedly before the van, caused scarcely more 
confusion among the enemy than among their 
friends.- The line of the Samnites stood firm 
against the furious onset of the squadrons ; it 
neither could be driven from its ground, nor 
broken in any part. The cavalry, finding 
their attempts fruitless, withdrew from the 
fight, and retired behind the line of in- 
fantry. On this the enemy assumed new 
spirits, with increasing confidence in their 
own prowess : so that the Roman troops in the 
van -would not have been able to support the 
contest, had not the second line, by the con- 
sul’s order, come up into the place of the first. 
These fresh troops checked the progress of the 
Samnites, who had no-w began to gain ground ; 
and, at this seasonable juncture, their comrades 
appearing suddenly on the mountains, and rais- 
ing a shout, occasioned in the Samnites a fear 
of greater danger than, really threatened them *. 


Fabius called out aloud that Ms colleague De- 
cius was approaching; on which all the sol- 
diers, elated with joy, repeated eageny, that the 
other consul was come, the legions were arrived! 
This artifice, while it produced a happy effect 
on the Romans, filled the Samnites with such 
dismay, that they thought of nothing but flight ; 
for they dreaded above ail things, lest fatigued 
as they were, they should be overpowered by 
another army fresh and unhurt. As they dis- 
persed themselves on every side, there was less 
effusion of blood than might have been expect- 
ed, considering the completeness of the victory. 
There were three thousand four hundred slain : 
about three hundred and thirty made prisoners, 
and twenty three military standards taken. 

XV. The Apulians would have joined their 
forces to the Samnites before this battle, had 
not the constil, Publius Decius, encamped in 
their neighbourhood at Maleventura : and, 
finding means to bring them to an engagement, 
put them to the rout. Here, likewise, there 
was more of flight than of bloodshed. Two 
thousand of the Apulians were slain ; but 
Decius, despising such an enemy led his legions 
into Samniuni. There the two consular ar- 
mies, overrunning every part of the country 
during the space of five months, laid it entirely 
waste. There were in Sam niiiin, forty-five 
I places wrhere Decius, and eighty-six where the 
other consul, encamped. Nor did they leave 
traces only of having been there, as ramparts 
and trenches, but other dreadful mementos of 
it— general desolation and regions depopulated. 
Fabius also took the city of Cimetre, where he 
made prisoners two thousand four hundred 
soldiers ; and there were slain in the assault 
about four hundred and thirty. Going thence 
to Rome to preside at the elections, he used all 
expedition in despatching that business. All 
the first-called centuries voted Quintus Fabius 
consul. Appius Claudius was a candidate, a 
man of consular rank, daring and ambitious; 
and as he wished not more ardently for the at- 
tainment of that honour for himself, than he 
did that the patricians might recover the pos- 
session of both places in the consulship, he 
laboured, with all his own power, supported by 
that of the whole body of the nobility, to pre- 
vail on them to appoint him consul along with 
Quintus Fabius. To this Fabius objected, 
giving, at first, the same reasons which he had 
advanced the year before. The nobles then all 
gathered round his seat, and besought him to 
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raise up the consulship out of the plebeian mire, 
and to restore both to the office itself, and to the 
])atnciun rank, their original dignity. Fabius 
then, procuring silence, allayed their warmth, by 
a qualifying speech, declaring, that “ he would 
have so managed, as to have received the names 
of two patricians, if he had seen an intention of 
appointing any other than himself to the con- 
sulship. As things now stood, he W'ould not 
set so bad a precedent as to admit his own 
name among the candidates ; such a proceed- 
ing being contrary to the laws.” [Y. K* 456. 
B. C. 296.] Whereupon Appius Claudius, and 
Lucius V oliimnius, a plebeian, who had Uke~ 
wise been colleagues in that office before, were 
elected consuls. The nobility reproached Fa- 
bius for declining to act in conjunction with Ap- 
piiis Claudius, because he evidently excelled 
him in eloquence and politick abilities. | 

XVI. When the election was finished, the | 
former consuls were continued in command for 
six months, and ordered to prosecute the war 
in Samniiim. Accordingly, during this next 
year, in the consulate of Lucius Volumnius 
and Appius Claudius, Publius Decius, who 
had been left consul in Samnium by his col- 
league, continued in the character of proconsul, 
to spread devastation, in like manner as in the 
preceding year, through all parts of that coun- 
try ; until, at last, he drove the army of the 
Samnites, which never dared to face him in the 
field, entirely out of the country. Thus ex- 
pelled from home, they bent their route to 
Etrimia ; and, supposing that the business, 
which they had often in vain endeavoured to 
accomplish by embassies, might now be nego- 
tiated with more eifect, when they "were backed 
by such a powerful imned force, and could in- 
termix terror with their entreaties, they de- 
manded a meeting of the chiefs of Etruria : 
which being assembled, they set forth, the great 
number of years, during which they had waged 
war with the Romans, in the cause of liberty ; 

“ they had,” they said, “ endeavoured, with 
their own strength, to sustain the w'eighfc of so 
great a war ; they had also made trial of the 
support of the adjoining nations, which proved 
of little avail. Unable longer to maintain the 
confiict, they had sued to the Roman people 
for peace ; and had again taken up arms, be- 
cause they felt peace, attended with servitude, 
more grievous than war with liberty. They 
had one only hope remaining, wffiich was the 
support w'hicli they expected from the Etru- 


rians. They knew that nation to he the most 
powerful in Italy, in respect of arms, men, and 
money ; to have the Gauls their closest neigh- 
bours, born in the midst of war and arms, of 
furious courage, both from their natural tem- 
per, and particularly against the people of 
Rome, whom they boasted, without infringing 
the truth, of having made their prisoners, and 
of having ransomed for gold. If the Etruri- 
ans possessed the same spirit which formerly 
animated Porsena and . their ancestors, there 
was nothing to prevent fheir expelling the Ro- 
mans from all the lands on this side of the Ti- 
ber, and compelling them to fight for their own 
existence, and not for the intolerable dominion 
which they assumed over Italy. The Samnite 
army had come to them, in readiness for ac- 
tion, furnished with arms and subsistence, and 
were willing to follow^ that instant, even should 
they lead to the attack of the city of Rome 
itself.’* 

XVII. While they were engaged in these 
representations, and intriguing at Etruria, the 
operations of the Romans in their own terri- 
tories distressed them severely. For Publius 
Decius, when informed by his scouts of the 
departure of the Samnite army, caUed a coun- 
cil, and there said, “ Why do wq^i^iable through 
the country, carrying tl^ war one village 
to another ? Why not ait^k^Ee cjties and for- 
tified places ? No army now guards Samnium. 
They have fled : they are gone into voluntary 
exile.” The proposal being universally approv- 
ed, he marched to attack Murgantia, a city of 
oiOBs&iderable strength-; apd so great was the ar- 
dour of the soldiery resulting from their affiec- 
tion to their commander, and from their hopes 
of richer treasure than could be found in pil- 
laging the country places, that in one day they 
took it by assault. Here, two thousand one 
hundred of the Samnites, making resistance, 
were surrounded and taken prisoners ; and 
abundance of other spoil fell into the hands of 
the victors. Decius, not choosing that the 
troops should he encumbered in their march 
with such heavy baggage, ordered them to he 
called together, and said to them, “ Do ye in- 
tend to rest satisfied with tMs single victory, 
and this booty? or do ye choose to cherish hopes 
proportioned to your bravery ? All the cities 
of the Samnites, and the property left in them, 
are your own ; since, after so often defeating 
their legions, ye have finally driven them out of 
the country. Sell those effects in yonr hajids ; 
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and allure traders, by a prospect of profit, to 
follow you on your march.; I will, from time 
to time, supply you with goods for sale; . Let 
us go hence to the city of Romulea, where no 
great labour, but greater gain, awaits you.” 
They accordingly sold off the spoil; and, warm- 
ly adopting the general’s plan, proceeded to 
Romulea. This town likewise was taken with- 
out works or engines, and plundered : for, as 
soon as the’ battalions approached it, nothing 
could hinder the soldiers from mounting the 
walls ; but, hastily appl3nihg ladders, they forced 
their way over the fortifications. Two thou- 
sand three hundred men were slain, six thou- 
sand taken prisoners, and abundance of spoil 
fell into the hands of the soldiers* This they 
were obliged to sell in like manner as the for- 
mer; and, though no rest was allowed them^ 
they proceeded, nevertheless, with the utmost 
alacrity to Ferentinum. But here they met a 
greater share both of difficulty and danger : the 
garrison made a vigorous defence, and the place 
was strongly fortified both by nature and art. 
However, the soldiers, now inured to plunder, 
overcame every ohstacle*^ Three thousand of 
the enemy were kilied round the walls, and the 
spoil was given to the troops. In some an- 
nals, the principal share of the honour of tak- 
ing these cities is attributed to Maximus. They 
say that Murgantia was taken by Decius ; Ro- 
mulea and Ferentinum by Fahius. Some 
ascribe this honour to the new consuls : others 
not to both, but to one of these ; Lucius 'Vo- 
lumnius, whose province, they say, Samnium 
was. 

. XVIII. While things went on thus in Sam- 
nium, and whoever it was that had the command 
and auspices, another powerful combination, 
composed of many states, was formed in Etruria 
against the Romans, the chief promoter of which 
was Gellius Egnatiiis, a Samnite. Almost all 
the Etrurians had united in this hostile design. 
The neighbouring states of Umbria were 
drawn in, as it were, by contagion ; and auxi- 
liai'ies were procmed from the Gauls for hire : 
all their several numbers assembled at the camp 
of the Samnites. When intelligence of this 
sudden commotion was received at Rome, the 
consul, Lucius Volumnius, had already set out 
for Samnium, with the second and third legions, 
and fifteen thousand of the allies ; it was there- 
fore resolved, that Appius Claudius should, 
without loss of time, go into Etruria. He 
took with him two Roman legions, the first 
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and fourth, and twelve thousand allies, and en- 
camped at a small distance from the enemy. 
However, his early arrival, though productive 
of one good effect, the restraining, by dread of 
the Roman name, several states of Etruria 
who were inclined to war, yet was not followed 
by any very judicious or successful enterprise. 
Several battles were fought, at times and places 
unfavourable, and increasing confidence ren- 
dered the enemy daily more formidable; so 
that matters came nearly to such a state, as 
that neither could the soldiers rely much on 
their leader, nor the leader on his soldiers. It 
appeal’s in three several histories, that a letter 
was sent by the consul to call his colleague 
from Samnium. But I will not affirm what 
requires stronger proof, that point having been 
disputed between these two consuls, a second 
time associated in the same office ; Appius de- 
nying that he sent any such, and Volumnius 
affirming that he was called thither by a letter 
from him. Volumnius had, by this time, taken 
three forts in Samnium, in which three thou- 
sand of the enemy had been slain, and about 
half that number made prisoners ; and, a sedi- 
tion having been raised among the Lucanians 
by the plebeians, and the more indigent of the 
people, he had, to the great satisfaction of the 
nobles, quelled it by sending thither Quintus 
Fahius, proconsul, with his own veteran army. 
He left to Decius the ravaging of the counti’y ; 
and proceeded with his troops into Etruria to 
his colleague; where, on his arrival, the army 
in general received him with joy. Appius, if 
he did not write the letter, being conscious of 
this, had, in my opinion, just ground of dis- 
pleasure: but if he had actually sent for as- 
sistance, his disowning it, as he did, ai’ose from 
an illiberal {ind ungrateful mind. Fqr, on going 
out to receive him, when they had scarcely ex- 
changed salutations, he said, Is all well, Lu- 
cius Volumnius? How stand affairs in Sam- 
nium ? What motive induced you to remove 
out of your province ?” Volumnius answered, 
that “ affairs in Samnium were in a prosperous 
state; and that he had come thither in. com- 
pliance mth the request in his letter. But, if 
that were a forged letter, and that there was no 
occasion for him in Etruria, he would instantly 
face about, and depart.” You may depart,” 
replied the other ; no one detains you ; for it 
I is a perfect inconsistency, that when, perhaps 
you ai'e scarcely equal to the management of 
the war allotted to. youi’self, you should vaunt 
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of corning Iiitlier to succour others.** To this 
Volunmius rejoined, “ May Hercules direct all 
for the best ; for ins part, he was better pleased 
that lie had taken useless trouble, than that any 
conjuncture should have arisen which had made 
one consular aiiny insufficient for Etruria.” 

XIX. As the consuls were pai’ting, the 
lieutenants-genenil and tribunes of Appius’s 
array gathered round them. . Some entreated 
their own general that he would not reject the 
voluntary offer of his colleague’s assistance, 
which he ought to have solicited; the greater 
number used their endeavours to stop Volum- 
nius, beseeching him “ not, through a peevish 
dispute with his colleague, to abandon the 
interest of the commonwealth ; and represented 
to him, that in case any misfortune should 
happen, the blame would fall on tlic person 
who forsook the other, not on the one forsaken ; 
that the state of affairs was such, that the credit 
and discredit of every success and failure in 
Etniria, would be attributed to Lucius Volum- 
nius ; for no one would inquire, what were the 
words of Appius, hut what the situation of 
the army, Appius indeed had dismissed him, 
but the commonwealth, and the ai-my, required 
his stay. Let him only make trial of the in- 
clinations of the soldiers.” By such admoni- 
tions and entreaties they, in a manner, dragged 
the consuls to an assembly. There, ionget 
discom'ses were made to the same purport, as 
liad passed before in the presence of a few. As 
Voliimnius had the advantage of the argument, 
so did he show himself not deficient in oratory, ■ 
in despite of the extraordinary eloquence of 
his colleague. On which Appius observed 
with a sneer, that “ they ought to acknow- 
h'dge themselves indebted to him, in having a 
consul, who, among his other qualifications, , 
possessed eloquence also, instead of being 
dumb and sjjeechless, as he was in their former 
consulate ; when, particularly during the first j 
months, he was not able so much as to open ' 
his lips ; but now, in his harangues, even aspir- 
ed after popularity.” Volumnius replied, 
How much more earnestly do I wish, that 
you bad learned from me to act wdth spirit; 
than I from you to speak with elegance ; I now 
make you a final proposal, which will demon- 
strate, not which is the better orator, for that is 
not what the public wants, but which is the 
better commander. The provinces are Etru- 
ria and Sarnnium : make your choice ; I, with 
my own aimy, will undertake to manage the 


business of either.” The soldiers then, with 
loud clamours, requested that they would, in 
conjunction, carry on the war in Etruria ; when 
Volumnius perceiving that it was the general 
wash, saidj “ Since I have been mistaken in ap- 
prehending my colleague’s meaning, I will take 
care that there shall be no room for mistake with 
respect to the purport of your washes. Signify 
by a shout, whether you choose that I should 
stay or depart.” On this, a shout was raised, 
so loud, that it brought the enemy out of their 
camp : they snatched up their arms, and march- 
ed foiward in order of battle. Volumnius 
likewise ordered the signal to be sounded, and 
his troops to take the field. It is said that 
Appius hesitated, perceiving that, w'h ether he 
fought or I’emainecl inactive, his colleague would 
enjoy the honour of the victory ; and that, af- 
teiwards, dreading lest his owui legions should 
follow Volumnius wdth the rest, he gave the 
signal, at the earnest desire of his men. On 
neither side were the forces drawm up to advan- 
tage ; for, on the one, Gellius Egnatius, the 
Samnite general, had gone out to forage with a 
few cohorts, and his men entered on the fight, 
as the violence of their passions prompted," 
rather than under any directions, or orders. Oh 
the other, the Roman armies, nmthef marched 
put together, nor had rime sufficient to form-.** 
Volumnius began to engage, before Appius 
came up, consequently their front in the battle 
j was uneven ; and by some accidental inter- 
change of their usual opponents, the Etrurians 
fwght against Volumnius ; and the Samnites, 
after delaying some time on account of the ab- 
sence of their gene?:al, ’against Appius. We 
are told that Appius, during the heat of the 
fight, raising his hands towards heaven, so as to 
be seen in the foremost ranks, prayed thus, 
“ Bellona, if thou grantest us the victory this 
day, I vow to thee a temple.” And that after 
this vowq as if inspirited by the goddess, he 
displayed a degree of courage equal to that of 
his colleague, and of the troops. The generals 
performed every duty, and each of their armies 
exerted, with emulation, its utmost vigour, lest 
the other should be first victorious. They 
therefore quickly broke and defeated the enemy, 
who were ill able to withstand a force so much 
superior to any with which they had been ac- 
customed to contend : then pressing them as 
they gave ground, and pursuing them closely as 
they fled, they drove them into their camp. 
There Gellius and his Samnite cohorts, inter- 
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posing, tlie figiit was renewed for a time -witii 
some, warmth. But these being likewise soon 
dispersed, the conquerors advanced to storm the 
camp ; and Volumnius, in person, leading his 
troops against one of the gates, while Appius, 
frequently invoking Bellona the victorious, in- 
flamed the courage of his men, neither rampart 
nor trenches could prevent their breaking in. 
The camp was taken and plundered, and the 
spoil, of which great abundance was found, 
was given up to the soldiers. , Of the enemy 
seven thousand three hundred were slain ; and 
two thousand one hundred and twenty taken. 

XX. While both the consuls, with the whole 
force of the Romans, pointed their exertions 
principally against their" enemies in Etruria, a 
new army was set on foot in Samhium ; and, 
with design to ravage the frontiers of the Ro- 
man empire, passed over through the country of 
the Vescians, into the Campajnian and Faler- 
nian territories, where they committed great 
depredations. Volumnius, as he was hasten- 
ing hack to Samnium, by forced marches, be- 
cause the term for which Fabius and Becius 
had been confkiued in command was nearly, ex- 
pired, l^rd of this army of Samnites, and of 
the mSchief which they had done in Campania ; 
determining, therefore, to afford protection to 
the allies, he altered his route towards that quar- 
ter. When he arrived in the district of Gales, 
he found marks of their recent ravages ; and 
the people of that town informed him that the 
enemy carried with them such a quantity of 
spoil, that they could scarcely observe any order 
in their march : and that the commanders 
then directed publicly, that the troops should 
go immediately to Samnium, deposit the 
booty there, and return to the business of 
the expedition, as an engagement must not 
be hazarded while they were so heavily laden. 
[Notwithstanding that this account carried every 
appearance of truth, he yet thought it necessary 
to obtain more certain information ; accordingly 
he despatched some horsemen, to seize on some 
of the straggling marauders ; from these he 
learned, on inquiry, that the enemy lay at the 
river Vulturnus ; that they intended to remove 
thence at the third watch ; and that their, route 
was towards Samnium. On receiving this intel- 
ligence, which could be depended upon, he put 
his troops in motion, and sat down at such a 
distance from the enemy, as was sufficient to 
prevent their discovering his approach, and, at 
the same time, left it in his power to surprise 
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them, as they should be coming out of theh 
camp. A long time before day, he drew nigh 
to their post, and sent persons, who understood 
the Oscan language, to discover how they were 
employed : these, mixing with the enemy, which 
they could easily do during the confusion in the 
night, found that the standards had gone out 
thinly attended ; that the booty, and those ap- 
pointed to guard it, were then setting out, a 
contemptible train : each busied about his own 
affairs, without any concert with the rest, or 
much regard to orders. This the consul judg- 
ed the fittest time for the attack ; and, day-light 
now approaching, he gave orders to sound the 
charge, and fell on the enemy as they were 
marching out. The Samnites being embarras- 
sed with the spoil, and very few armed, were 
at a loss how to act. Some quickened their 
pace, and drove the prey before them ; others 
halted, deliberating whether it would be safer 
to advance, or to return again to the camp ; 
and while they hesitated, they were overtaken 
and cut off. The Romans had by this time 
passed over the rampart, and filled the camp 
wnth slaughter and confusion ; the Samnite 
army had their disorder increased by a sudden, 
insurrection of their prisoners ; some of whom, 
getting loose, set the rest at liberty, while others 
snatched the arms which were tied up among 
the baggage, and, being intermixed with the 
troops, raised a tumult more terrible than the 
battle itself. They then performed a memor- 
able exploit ; for making an attack on Statius 
Minacius, the general, as he was passing be- 
tween the ranks and encouraging his men, they 
dispersed the horsemen who attended him, 
gathered round himself, and dragged him, sitting 
on his horse, a prisoner to the Roman consul. ^ 
This brought back the foremost battalions of ' 
the Samnites, and the battle, which seemed to 
have been already decided, was renewed: but 
they could not support it long. Six thousand 
of them were slain, and two thousand five hun- 
dred taken, among whom were four military 
tribunes, together with thirty standards, and, 
what gave the conquerors greater joy than all, 
seven thousand four hundred prisoners were 
recovered. The spoil which had been taken, 
from the allies was immense, and the owners 
were summoned by a proclamation, to claim 
and receive their property. On the day ap-*^ 
pointed, all the effects, the owners of which 
did not appear, were given to the soldiers, who 
were obliged to sell them, in order that .they 
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might have nothing to think of but their 
duty. 

XXI. The depredations, committed on the 
lands of Campania, had occasioned a violent 
alarm at Koine ; and it happened, that about 
the same time, intelligence was brought from 
Etruria, that, after the departure of Volumnius*s 
army, ali that country had risen up in arms, 
together with Gellius Egnatius, the leader of 
the Samnites j that the Umbrians were invited 
to join in the insurrection, and the Gauls tempt- 
ed witii high offers. Terrified at this news, the 
senate ordered the courts of justice to be shut, 
and a levy to be made of men of every descrip- 
tion. Accordingly not only freeborn men, and 
the younger sort were obliged to enlist, but co- 
horts were formed of the elder citizens, and the 
sons of freed men were incorporated in the cen-‘ 
turies. Plans were formed for the defence of 
the city, and the chief command committed to 
the praetor, Publius Sempronius. However, the 
senate was exonerated of one half of their anx- 
iety, by a letter from the consul, Lucius Vol- 
umnius, informing them that the army, which 
had ravaged Campania, had been defeated and 
dispersed: whereupon, they decreed a public 
thanksgiving for this success, in the name of 
the victors. The courts w’ere opened, after 
having been shut eighteen days, and the thanks- 
giving was performed with much joy. They 
then turned their thoughts to devising measures 
for the future security of the country, depopu- j 
lated by the Samnites; and, with this view, 
resolved that two colonies should be settled 
on the frontiers of the Vescian and Faler- 
nian territories ; one at the mouth of the 
river Liris wdiieh has received the name 
of Minturnaj ; the other in the Vescian forest, 
which borders on the Falernian territory ; 
where, it is said, stood Sinope, a city of 
Grecians, called thenceforth by the Roman 
colonists Sinuessa. The plebeian tribunes 
were charged to procure an order of the com- 
mons, enjoining Publius Sempronius, the prae- 
tor, to create triumvirs for conducting the colo- 
nies to those places. But it was not easy to 
find people to give in their names ; because, a 
settlement in those places was considered, 
nearly, as a perpetual advanced guard in a 
hostile country, not as a provision of land. 
From these employments, the attention of the 
senate was drawn away, by the Etrurian war 
growing daily more formidable ; and by fre- 
quent letters from Appius, warning them not 
.. "X 


to neglect the disturbances in that quarter. 
Four nations, he told them, were uniting their 
arms ; the Etrurians, the Samnites, the Um- 
brians, and the Gauls ; and they had already 
formed two separate camps, one spot being 
insufficient to contain so great a multitude. In 
consequence, the time of the elections drawing 
nigh, the consul, Lucius Voliimnius, was re- 
called to Rome, to hold them. Having sum- 
moned an assembly of the people before the 
centuries were called to give their votes, he 
spoke at length on the great importance of the 
Etrurian war, and said, that even at the 
time, when he himself acted there, in conjunc- 
tion with his colleague, the war was too 
weighty to be managed by one general or one 
army ; and that it was now reported, that the 
enemy had, since that time, gained an accession 
of the Umbrians, and a numerous body of 
Gauls,” He desired them to “ bear in mind, 
that they were, on that day, to choose consuls, 
who were to command in a war against four 
nations. For his own part, were he not con- 
fident, that the Roman people would concur, 
in appointing to the consulship, the man who 
was allowed, beyond dispute, to be the first 
commander at present in the wmrld, he would 
have immediately nominated a dictator.” 

IXXII. No doubt was entertained but that 
thd universal choice would light on Quintus 
FabiuSf > and accordingly, the prerogative, and 
all thp first called centuries, named him consul 
,wi|h Lucius Volumnius. Fabius spoke to the 
Saine purpose as he had done two years before ; . 
j but, afterwards, yielding to the general wish, 
he applied himself to procure Decius to be ap- 
pointed his confederate: “ that,” he said, 
would be a prop to his declining age. In the 
censorship, and two consulships, in wdiich they 
had ‘been associated, he had experienced that 
there could bo no firmer support, in promoting 
the interest of the commonwealth, than harmony 
with a colleague. At his advanced stage of 
life, his mind could hardly conform itself to a 
new associate in command ; and he could more 
easily act in concert with a temper to which 
he had been familiarized.” Volumnius sub- 
scribed to these sentiments, bestowing due 
praises on Publius Decius, and enumerating, 

** the advantages resulting from concord be- 
tween consuls, and the evils arising from their 
disagreement in the conduct of military affairs,;” 
at the same time remarking, “ how neat the 
extremity of danger matters had been brought, 
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by the late dispute between Appius and him- 
self.” He warmly recommended to Heeins 
and Fabius to live together with one mind 
and one spirit.” Observed that “ they were 
men qualified by nature for military command ; 
great in action, but unpractised in the strife of 
words, their talents were such as eminently be- 
came consuls. As to the artful and the in^ 
genious lawyers and orators, such as Appius 
Claudius, they ought to be kept at home to 
preside in the city and the forum ; and to be 
appointed prastors for the administration of 
justice.” In these, proceedings that day was 
spent, and, on the following, the elections both 
of consuls and . prsetor were held, and were 
guided by the recommendations suggested by 
the consul. Quintus Fabius and Publius 
Hecius were chosen consuls j Appius Claudius, 
praetor; all of them absent; and, by a decree 
of the senate, followed by an order of the com- 
mons, Lucius Volumnius was continued in 
the command for another year. 

3CXIII. During that year many prodigies hap- 
pened. To avert the evils which they might 
portend, thq senate decreed a supplication for 
two days t the wine and frankincense for the 
sacrifices were furnished at the expense of the 
public ; and numerous crowds of men and women 
attended the performance. This supplication 
was rendered remarkable by a quarrel, which 
broke out among the matrons in the chapel of pa- 
trician chastity, which stands in the cattle market, 
near the round temple of Hercules. Virginia, 
daughter of Aulus, a patrician, but married to 
Volumnius the consul, a plebeian, was on that 
account excluded by the matrons from sharing 
in the sacred rites *. a short altercation ensued, 
which was afterwards, through the intemperance 
of passion incident to the sex, kindled into a 
flame of contention. Virginia boasted with truth 
that she had a right to enter the temple of patri- 
ciaii chastity, as being of patrician birth, and 
chaste in her chaiueter, and, besides, the wife of'^ 
one, to whomshe was betrothed a virgin, and had 
no reason to be ashamed either of her husband, or 
of his exploits or honours ; to her high-spirited 
words, she added importance by an extraordi- 
nary act. In the long street, where she resided, 
she inclosed with a partition a part of the house, 
of a size sufHcient for a small chapel, and there 
erected an altar. Then, calling together the 
plebeian matrons, and complaining of the inju- 
rious behaviour of the patricians, she said, 

This altar I dedicate to plebeian chastity, and 


exhort you, that the same degree of emulation 
which prevails among the men of this state, on 
the point of valour, may be maintained by the 
women on the point of chastity ; and that you 
contribute your best care, that this altar may 
have the credit of being attended with a gr-eater 
degree of sanctity, and by chaster women than 
the other.” Solemn rites were performed at 
this altar under the same regulations, nearly, 
with those at the more ancient one ; no person 
being allowed the privilege of taking part in the 
sacrifices, except a woman of approved chastity, 
and who was the wife of one husband. This 
institution, being afterwards debased by the 
admission of vicious characters, and not on- 
ly by matrons, but women of every description, 
sunk at last into oblivion. During this year the 
Ogulnii, Cneius and Quintus, being curule 
cediles, carried on prosecutions against seve- 
j ral usurers ; and these being condemned to 
pay flnes out of the produce and for the use of 
the public, the cediles made brazen thresholds 
in the capitol ; utensils of plate for three tables, 
which were deposited in the chapel of Jupiter ; 
a statue of Jupiter in a chariot, drawn by 
four horses placed on the roof ; and images 
of the founders of the city, in their infant 
state under the teats of the wolf, at the Ru- 
minal flg-tree. They also paved with square 
stones, the roads from the Capuan gate to the 
temple of Mars. The plebeian asdiles likewise, 
i Lucius iBlius Pectus, and Cains Fulvius Cor- 
vus, out of money levied as fines on farmers of 
^ the public pastures, whom they had convicted of 
malepractices, exhibited games, and consecrated 
golden bowls in the temple of Ceres. 

XXIV. Then came into the consulship 
Quintus Fabius, a fifth time, and Publius De- 
cius, a fourth. [Y. R. 457. B. C. 295.] They 
had been colleagues in the censorship, and twice 
in the consulship, and were celebrated not more 
for their glorious achievements, splendid as these 
were, than for the unanimity which had ever 
subsisted between them. The interruption, 
which this afterwards suffered, was, in my opin- 
ion, owing to a jarring between the opposite 
parties rather than between themselves; the 
patricians endeavouring that Fabius should have 
Etruria for his province, without casting lots, 
and the plebeians insisting that Decius should 
bring the matter to the decision of lots. There 
was certainly a contention in the senate, and 
the interest of Fabius, being superior there, the 
business was brought before the people. Here, 


between military men who laid greater stress 
on deeds than on words, the debate was short. 
Fabius said, that it was unreasonable, that 
after he had planted a tree, another should 
gather the fruit of it. He had opened the Ci- 
minian forest, and made a way for the Roman 
arms, through passes until then impracticable. 
Why had they disturbed his repose, at that time of 
his life, if they intended to give the management 
of the war to another ?” Then, in the way of a 
gentle reproof, he observed, that instead of an 
associate in command, he had chosen an adver- 
sary ; and that Hecius thought it too much that 
their unanimity should last through three con., 
sulates.” Declaring, in fine, that ** he desired 
nothing farther, than that, if. they thought him 
qualified for. the command in the province, they 
should send him thither. He had submitted to 
the judgment of the senate, and would now be 
governed by the authority of the people.” Pub- 
lius Decius complained of injustice in the se- 
nate ; and asserted, that “ the patricians had 
laboured, as long as possible, to exclude the 
plebeians from all access to tbe higher honours ; 
and since merit, by its own intrinsic power, 
had prevailed so far, as that it should not, in 
any rank of men, be precluded from the attain- 
ment of them, they sought every expedient to 
render ineffectual, not only the suffrages of the 
people, but even the decisions of fortune ; con- 
verting all things to the aggrandizement of a 
few. Former consuls had disposed of the 
provinces by lots ; now, the senate bestowed 
a province on Fabius at their pleasure. If this 
was meant as a mark of honour, the merits 
of Fabius were so great towards the common- 
wealth, and towards himself in particular, that 
lie would gladly contribute to the advancement 
of his rcpiitution, in every instance, where its 
splendour could be increased without reflecting 
dishonour on liimself. But who did not see, 
that, wheri a war of diflieulty and danger, and 
out of the ordinaiy course, was committed to 
only that one consul, the other would be con- 
sidered as useless and insignificant. Fabius 
gloried in his exploits performed in Etniria: 
Publius Becius wished for a like subject of 
glory, and .ijorhaps woidd utterly extinguish 
tliat fire, which the other left smothered, in 
such a manner that it often broke out anew, in 
sudden conflagrations. In fine, honours and 
rewards, he would concede to his colleague, 
out of rcs})ect to his age and dignified charac- 
ter : but w^hen dangej’, when a vigorous strug- 


gle with an enemy was before them, he never 
did, nor ever would, willingly, give place. 
With respect to the present dispute, tins much 
he would gain at all events, that a business, ap- 
pertaining to the jurisdiction of the people, 
should be determined by an order of that peo- 
ple, and not complimented away by the senate. 

' He prayed Jupiter, supremely good and great, 
i and all the immortal gods, not to grant him 
an equal chance with Ins colleague, unless they 
intended to grant him equal ability and success, 
in the management of the war. It was cer- 
tainly in its nature reasonable, in the example 
salutary, and concerned the reputation of the 
Roman people, that the consuls should be men 
of such abilities, that either of them was fully 
equal to the command in a wax with Etruria.” 
Fabius, after just requesting of the people, that 
before the tiihes were called in to give their 
votes, they would hear the letters of the praetor 
Appius Claudius, written from Etruria, with- 
drew from the Comitium, and the people, not 
less unanimously than the senate, decreed to 
him the province of Etruria, without having 
recourse to lots. 

XXV. Immediately almost all the younger 
citizens flocked together to the consul, and 
cheerfully gave in their names, earnestly de- 
sirous of serving under 'such a commander. 
Seeing so great a multitude collected round 
him, he said, My intention is to enlist only 
four thousand foot, and six hundred horse : 
such of you as give in your names to-day and 
to-moiTOw, I will carry with.= me, I am more 
solicitous to bring home all my soldiers rich, 
than to employ a great multitude.” Accord- 
ingly, with a competent number of men, who 
possessed greater hopes and confidence, because 
a numerous army had not been required, he 
marched to the towm of Ahama, from which 
the enemy were not fai- distant, and proceeded 
to the camp of the prietor Appius. When he 
came within a few miles of it, he was met by 
some soldiers, sent to cut wood, attended by a 
guard. Observing the lictors preceding him, 
and learning that he was Fabius the consul, 
they were filled with joy ; and expressed warm 
thanks to the gods, and to the Roman peoi>le, 
for having sent them such a commander. Then, 
as they gathered- round, to pay their respects, 
Fabius inquired whither they were going, and 
on their answering they were going to provide 
wood, What do you tell me,” said he j f have 
you not a rampart, raised about your camp ?” 
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They had,” they replied, a double mmpart, 
and a trench; and, notwithstanding, were in 
great apprehension,” « Well then,” said he, 
you have abundance of wood, go bach and 
le vel the rampart” They accordingly returned 
to the camp, and there levelling the rampart, 
thr ew the soldiers who had remained in it, and 
A. ppius himself, into the greatest fright, until 
evith eager joy each called out to the rest, that, 
“ they acted by order of the consul, Quintus 
Fabius.” Next day, they decamped, and the 
praetor Appiiis was dismissed to Rome. From 
that time, the Romans had no fixed post ; the 
consul affirming, that it was prejudicial to an 
army to lie in one spot; and that by frequent 
marches, and changing places, it was rendered 
more healthy, and more capable of brisk exer- 
tions ; and this he practised as long as the sea- 
son permitted, the winter being not yet ended. 
Therein the beginning of spring, leaving the 
second legion near Clusium, which they for- 
merly called the Camertian, and giving the 
command of the camp to Lucius Scipio, as 
propraetor, he returned to Rome, in order to 
adjust measures for carrying on the war ; either 
led theretq^ by his own judgment, on finding 
it attended with greater difficulty than he had 
believed, from report ; or, being summoned 
by a decree of senate; for both accounts 
are given. Some choose to have it believed, 
that he was forced to return by the practices 
of the pi'setor, Appius Claudius; who, both 
in the senate, and before the people, exag- 
gerated, as he was wont in all his letters, 
the danger of the Etrurian war, contending, 
that «one general, or one army, would not 
be sufficient to oppose four nations. That 
whether these directed the whole of their com- 
bined force against him alone, or acted separ- 
ately in different parts, there was reason to 
fear, that he would he unable to provide, effec- 
tually, against every emergency. That he had 
left there hut two Roman legions ; and that 
the foot and horse, who came with Fabius^ did 
not amount to five thousand. It was therefore 
bis opinion, that the consul Publius Decius 
should, without delay, join his colleague in 
Etruria; and that the province of Samnium 
should be given to Lucius Volumnius. But, 
if the consul preferred going to his own pro- 
vince, that then Volumnius should march a full 
consular army izito Etruria, to join the other 
commander.” The advice of the praetor was 


approved by a great part of the members ; but 
Publius Decius. recommended that every thing 
should be kept undetermined, and open for 
Quintus Fabius ; until he should either come 
to Rome, if he could do so without prejudice 
to the public, or send some of his lieutenants, 
from whom the senate might leam the real 
state of the war in Etruria; and what number 
of troops, and how many generals, would be re- 
quisite for carrying it on, 

XXVI. Fabius on bis return to Rome, 
qualified his discourses, both in the senate and 
before the people, in such a manner as to ap- 
pear neither to exaggerate, or lessen, any par- 
ticular relating to the Wixr ; and to show, that, 
in agreeing to another general being joined 
with him, he rather indulged the apprehensions 
of others, than guarded against any danger to 
himself, or the public. “ But if they chose,” 
he said, “ to give him an assistant, and associate 
in command, how could he overlook Publius 
Decius the consul ; with whom he was perfect- 
ly acquainted, as a colleague, on so many occa- 
sions ? There was no man living whom he 
would rather msh to be joined in commission 
with him: with Publius Decius he should 
have forces sufficient, and never too many ene- 
mies. If, however, his colleague preferred any 
other employment, let them then give him Lu- 
cius Volumnius as an assistant.” The dis- 
posal of every particular was left entirely to 
Fabius by the people and the senate, and even 
by Ms colleague ; while Decius, having declared 
that he was ready to go either to Etruiia, or 
Samnium, such general congratulation and szi- 
tisfaction took place, that all men anticipated 
victory) and felt as if a triumph, not a war, had 
been decreed to the consuls. I find in some 
wi-xters, that Fabius and Decius, immediately on 
their entering into office, set out together for 
Etruria ; and no mention is made of the casting 
• of lots, or of the disputes which I have related. 
Others, not satisfied with relating those disputes, 
have added charges of misconduct, laid by Appius 
before the people against Fabius, when absent ; 
and a stubborn opposition, maintained by the 
praetor against the consul, when present ; and 
also another contention between the colleagues, 
Decius insisting that each consul should attend 
I to the care of his own separate province. 

I Certainty however begins to appear from the 
I time when both consuls set out for the cam- 
I paign. Now, before these arrived in Etruria,., 
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the Senonian Gauls came in avast body to 
Clusium, to attack the Homan legion encamp- 
ed there. Scipio, who commanded in that 
post, wishing to remedy the deficiency of his 
numbers, by an advantage in the ground, led 
his men up a hill, wliich stood between the 
camp and the city: but" having, in his haste, 
neglected to examine the place, when he came 
near the summit, he found it already possessed 
by the enemy, who had ascended on the other 
side. The legion was consequently attacked 
on the rear, and surrounded hy several batta- 
lions, who pressed it on ail sides. Some writers 
say, that the whole were cut off, so that not one 
survived to give an account of the disaster} 
and that no information of the misfortune 
reached the consuls, -who were, at the time, 
not far from Clusium, until the Gallic horse- 
men came within sight, carrying the heads of 
the slain, some hanging before their horses’ 
breasts, others on the points of their spears, 
and expressing their triumph in songs according 
to their custom. Others affirm, that the defeat 
was by Umbrians, not Gauls, and that the loss 
sustained was not so great. That a party of 
foragers, under Lucius Manlius Torquatus, 
lieutenant-generaljbeingsiuToiinded, Scipio, the 
proprietor, brought up relief from the camp, and, 
renewing the battle, defeated the Umbrians 
lately victorious, and retook the prisoners and 
spoil. But it is more probable, that this blow 
was suffered from a Gallic, than an Umbrian, 
enemy ; because during that year, as was often 
the case at other times, the danger principally 
apprehended by the public, was that of a Gal- 
lic tumult ; for which reason, notwithstanding 
that both the consuls had marched against the 
enemy, with fpur legions, and a largo body of 
Roman cavalry, joined by a thousand chosen 
horsemen of Campania, supplied on the occa- 
sion, and a body of the allies and Latin e confe- 
derates, superior in number to the Romans, 
two other armies were posted near the city, on 
the side facing Etruria ; one in the Faliscian, 
the other in the Vatican territory, Cneius Ful- 
vius and Lucius Postumius Megellus, both pro- 
prietors, being ordered to keep the troops sta- 
tioned in those places. 

XXVII. The consuls, having crossed the 
Apennines, came up with the combined forces 
in the territory of Sentinura, and pitched their 
camp, distant from them about foiu* miles. Se- 
veral councils were then held by the enemy, and 
their plan of operations was thus settled ; that 


they should not encamp together, nor go out to- 
gether to battle ; the Gauls were united to the 
Samnites, the Umbrians to the Etrurians. The 
day of battle was fixed. The part of maintain- 
ing the fight was committed to the Samnites 
and Gauls ; and the Etrurians and Umbrians 
were ordered to attack the Roman camp during 
the heat of the engagement. This plan was 
fmstrated by three Clusian deserters, who came 
over by night to Fabius, and after disclosing the 
above designs, were sent back with presents, in 
order that they might discover, and bring intel- 
ligence of, myxiew scheme which should be 
formed. The consuls then wrote to Flavius 
and Postumius to move their armies, the one 
from the Faliscian, the other from the Vatican 
country, towards Clusium ; and to ruin the ene- 
my’s territory by eveiy means in thehr power. 
The news of these depredations drew the Etru- 
rians from Sentinum to protect their own re- 
gion. The consuls, in their absence, practised 
every means to. bring on an engagement. For 
two days they endeavoured, by several attacks, 
to provoke the enemy to fight ; in which time, 
however, notliing worth mention was perform- 
ed. A few fell on each side, but still the 
minds of the Romans were so irritated as to 
wash for a general engagement, yet nothing de: 
cisive was hazarded. 0%. the third day, both 
parties marched out their whole force to the 
field : here, while the armies stood in order of 
battle, a hind, chased by a wolf from the moun- 
tains, ran through the plain between the two 
lines : there the animals turned their courses to 
different sides j tlie hind towards the Gauls, the 
wolf towards the Romans ; way was made be- 
tween the ranks for the wolf, the Gauls slew 
the hind with their javelins ; on which one of 
the Roman soldiers in the van said, “ To that 
side, where you see an animal, sacred to Diana, 
lying prostrate, flight and slaughter are direct- 
ed ; on this side the victorious wolf of Mars, 
safe and untouched, reminds us of our foimder, 
and of our descent from that deity.” The 
Gauls were posted on the right wing, the Sam- 
nites on the left: against the latter, Fabius 
drew up, as Ms right wing, the fii'st and third 
legions : against the Gauls, Decius formed the 
left wing of the fifth and sixth. The second 
and fourth were employed in the war in Sam- 
nium, under the proconsul, Lucius Volumnixis. 
The first encounter was supported with strength 
so equal on both sides, that had the Etrurians 
and Umbrians been present at the action, either 
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in tlie field or at tlie camp, in whichever place 
they might have employed their force, the Bo- 
mans must have been defeated. 

XXyilL However, although the victory 
was stiU undecided, fortune not having declared 
in favour of either party, yet the course of the 
fight was by no means similar on both right and 
left wings. The Bomans, under Fabius, rather 
repelled than offered assault ; and the contest 
was protracted until very late in the day : for 
their general knew very well, that both Sam- | 
nites and Gauls were furious in the first onset; j 
so that, to prevent their progress, was as much 
as could well be effected. It was known, too, 
that in a longer dispute, the spirits of the Sam- 
nites gradually flagged, and even the bodies ofi 
the Gauls, remarkably ill ahle to bear labour 
and heat, became quite relaxed ; and although, 
in their first efforts, they were more than men, 
yet in their last they were less than women. He, 
therefore, reserved the strength of his men for 
the aforesaid reasons, until the time when the 
enemy were the more likely to he worsted* 
Hecius, more impetuous, as being in the 
prime of life, ^ and full flow of spirits, exerted 
his whole force to the utmost in the first 
ericounter; and thinking the infantry not 
sufficiently powerful, brought up the cavalry 
to their aid. Putting himself at the head 
of a troop of young horsemen, of distin- 
guished bravery, he besought those youths, 
the flower of the army, to follow him, and 
charge the enemy; telling them, they 
would reap a double share of glory, if the victory 
should commence on the left wing, and through 
their means.” Twice they compelled the Gal- 
lic cavalry to give way. At the second charge 
they advanced nearer, and were briskly engaged 
in the midst of the enemy’s squadrons, when, 
by a method of fighting, to which they were 
utter strangers, they were throw into dismay. 
A number of the enemy, mounted on chariots 
and cars made towards them -with such a pro- 
digious clatter from the trampling of the cattle 
and robing of wheels, as affrighted the horses 
of the Romans, unaccustomed to such tumul- 
tuous operations. By this means the victorious 
cavalry were dispersed, tlirough a panic, and 
men and horses, in their headlong flight, were 
tumbled promiscuously on the ground. The 
same cause produced disorder even in the bat- 
talions of the legions : through the impetuosity 
of the horses, and of the carriages which they 
dragged thi*oiigh the ranks, many of the soldiers 
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in the van were trodden or bruised to death ; 
while the Gallic line, as soon as they saw their 
enemy in confusion, pmrsued the advantage, nor 
allowed them time to take breath. Decius, 
calling aloud, 'Wliither were they flying, or 
what hope could they have in running away ?” 
strove to stop them as they turned their backs, 
but finding that he could not, by any efforts, 
prevail on them to keep their posts, so 
thoroughly were they dismayed, he called on the 
name of his father Publius Decius, and saidj^ 
« Why do I any longer defer the fate entailed 
on my family ? It is the appointment of destiny 
to our race, that we should serve as expiatory 
victims to avert the public danger. I will now 
offer the legions of the enemy, together with 
myself, a bloody sacrifice to Eai'th, and the in- 
fernal gods.” Having thus said, he commanded 
Marcus Livius, a pontiff, whom, at his coming 
out to the field, he had charged not to stir from 
him, to dictate the form of words in which he 
was to devote himself, and the legions of the 
enemy, for the army of the Roman people, the 
Quirites. He was accordingly devoted with 
the same imprecations, and in the same habit, 
in which his father Publius Decius had ordered 
himself to be devoted at the Veseris in the 
Latine war. After this, he added, that “he 
carried along with him dismay and flight, 
slaughter and blood, and the wi’ath of the gods 
celestial and infernal ; that, with the contagious 
influence of the furies, the ministers of death, 
whose wetim he was, he would infect the 
standards, the weapons, and the armour of the 
enemy; and on the same spot, should he ac- 
complished his perdition, and that of the Gauls 
and Samnites.” After uttering these execra- 
tions on himself and the foe, he spurred for- 
ward his horse, where he saw the line of the 
Gauls thickest, and, rushing upon the enemy’s 
weapons, met his death. 

XXIX. Thencefonvard the battle seemed 
to be fought with a degree of force which could 
scarcely be deemed human. The Bomans, on 
the loss of their general, a circumstance wliicli, 
on other occasions, is wont to inspire terror, 
stopped their flight, and re-assumed spirit to 
begin the combat afresh. The Gauls, and es- 
pecially those who encircled the consid’s body, 
as if deprived of reason, cast their javelins at 
random without execution ; some became so 
stupid as not to think of either fighting or fly- 
ing : while on the other side, Livius the pontiff, 
to whom Decius had transferred his lictors, with 


orders to act as proprsetor, cried out aloud, that 
the Romans were victorious, being exempted 
from misfortune "by the death of their consul. 
That the Gauls and Samnites were now the 
victims of mother Earth, and the infernal gods* 
That Decius was summoning and dragging to 
himself the army devoted along with him : and 
that, among the enemy, all was full of dismay, 
and the vengeance of iill the furies.” While the 
soldiers were busy in restoring the fight, they 
were joined by Lucius Cornelius Scipio and 
Cains Marcius, with some reserved troops from 
the rear, who had been sent by Quintus Fahius, 
the consul, to the support of his colleague. 
These, on being made acquainted with the fate 
of Dccius, were powerfully excited to brave 
every danger in the cause of the public ; hut, as 
the Gauls stood in close order, with their shields 
formed into a fence before them, little prospect 
of success appeared from a close fight. The 
javelins, which lay scattered between the tw'© 
lines were, therefore, by order of the lieuten- 
ants-general, gathered up from the ground, and 
throw against the enemy’s shields, and as most ■ 
of them pierced the fence, the long-pointed ones 
even into their bodies, their compact band was 
overthrown in such a manner, that a great many, 
who were unhurt, yet fell as if thunderstruck. 
Such were the changes of fortime on the left 
wing of the Romans : on the right, Fahius had,, 
at first protracted the time, as we mentioned 
above, in slow operations ; then, as soon as 
lie perceived that neither the shout, nor 
efforts of the enemy, nor the weapons which 
tliey threw, retained their former force, order- 
ed the commanders of the cavahy to lead round 
their squadrons to the wing of the Samnites, 
and, on receiving the signal, to charge them in 
flank, with all possible violence, he command- 
ing, at the same time, his infantry to advance 
leisurely, and drive the enemy from their 
ground. When he saw that they were imahle 
to maintain their posts, and manifestly spent 
with fatigue, drawing together all Ins reserves, 
whom he had kept fresh for that occasion, he 
made a brisk push with the legions, giving the 
cavalry tlie signal to charge. The Samnites 
could not support the shock, but fied precipi- 
tately to their camp, p<issing by the line of the 
Gauls, and leaving their allies to fight by them- 
selves, These stood in close order under cover 
of their slnelds : Fahiiis, therefore, having 
heard of the death of his colleague, ordered the 
squadron of Campanian cavjilry, in number 


about five hundred, to fidl back from the ranks, 
ride round, and attack the rtfar of the Gallic 
line, sending the chief strength of the thii’d le- 
gion after these, with directions that wher- 
ever they should see the enemy’s troops disor- 
dered by the charge, to follow the blow, and 
cut them to pieces, before they recovered from 
their consternation. After vowing a temple, 
and the spoils which might fall into his hands,, 
to Jupiter the Victorious, he proceeded to the 
camp of the Samnites, whither all their forces 
were hurrying in confusion. The gates not 
affording entrance to such very great numbers, 
those who were necessarily excluded, attempt- 
ed resistance just at the foot of tlie rampart, 
and here fell Gellius Egnatius the Samnite 
general. These, however, were soon driven 
within the rampart ; the camp was taken after 
a slight dispute; and at the same time the 
Gauls were attacked on the rear, and over- 
powered, There were slain of the enemy on 
that day tw’'enty-five thousand ; eight thousand 
were taken prisoners. Nor was the victory- 
gained without loss of blood ; for, of the army 
of Publius JDecius, the killed amounted to seven 
thousand ; of the army of Fahius, to one thou- 
sand two hundred. Fahius, after sending per- 
sons to search for the body of his colleague 
h^ fh® the enemy collected into a 

as an offering to Jupiter 
The consul’s body could not 
, fo d^y, being hid under a heap of 

slaughtered Gauls : on the following, it was 
discovered and brought to the. camp, amidst 
abundance of tears shed by the ^bldiers. Fa- 
bius, discarding, all concern about any other 
business, solemnized the obsequies of his col- 
, league in the most honourable manner, passing 
on him the high encomiums which he had justly 
merited. 

XXX. During the same period, Cneius 
Fulvius, proprsetor, made a progress in Etru- 
ria equal to his wishes ; having, besides the im- 
mense losses occasioned to the enemy by the 
devastation of their lands, fought a battle with 
extraordinary success, in which there were 
above three thousand of the Perasians and 
Clusians slain, and twenty military standards 
taken. The Samnites, in their flight, passing 
through the Pelignian territory, were attacked 
on aE sides by the Pelignians ; and, out of five 
thousand, one thousand were killed. The 
glory of the day in the affair at Sentinum was 
great, when represented with a strict adherence 


to trutli : but some Iiuve carried tbeir ex?iggera- 
tions of it beyond the bounds of credibility, 
asserting in their writings, that there were in 
the army of the enemy forty thousand three 
hundi-ed and thirty foot, six thousand horse, and 
one thousand chariots, that is, including the 
Etrurians and Umbrians, who they affirm were 
present in the engagement; and, to magnify 
likewise the number of Roman forces, they add 
to the consuls another general, Lucius Volum- 
nius, proconsul, and his army to their legions. 
In the greater number of annals, that victory is 
ascribed entirely to the two consuls; audit is 
mentioned that Volumnius was employed at 
the time in Samnium ; that he compelled the 
army of the Samnites to retreat to mount TL 
femus, and not retarded by the difficulty of the 
ground, routed and dispersed them, Quintus 
jpahius, leaving Becius’s army in Etruria, and j 
leading off Ms own legions to the city, triumph- j 
over the Gauls, Etrurians, and Samnites ; | 
the soldiers attending Ms triumph. These, in 
their coarse nulitary verses, celebrated not more 
MgMy the conduct of Quintus Fabius, than" the 
ailu^tpous death of Publius Decius ; recalling 
to lA^ory, Ms self-immolated father, of whom 
the son might he considered as a glorious coun- 
terpart, in respect of the issue which resulted 
both to Mmself and to the public. Out of the 
spoil, donations were made to the soldiers of 
eighty-two asses ^ to each, with cloaks and 
vests ; rewards for service, wMch in that age 
were fax from contemptible. 

XXXL Notwithstanding these successes, 
peace was not yet established, either among 
the Samnites or Etrurians ; for the latter, at 
the instigation of the Perusians, resumed their 
arms, as soon as the consul had withdrawn his 
troops; and the Samnites made predatory in- 
cursions on the territories of Vescia and For- 
miae ; and dso on the other side, on those of 
JBsemia, and the parts adjacent to the river 
Vulturniis. Against these was sent the praetor 
Appius Claudius, with the army formerly 
commanded by Pecius. In Etruria, Fabius, 
on the revival of hostilities, slew four thousand 
five hundred of the Perusians, and took prison- 
ers one thousand seven hundred and forty, who 
were ransomed at the rate of three hundred 
and ten asses * each. All the rest of the spoil 
was bestowed on the soldiers. The legions of 
the Samnites, though pursued, some by the 


prsetor Appius Claudius, the others by Lucius 
Volumnius, proconsul, formed a junetion in 
the country of the Stellatians. Here sat 
down, on one side, the whole body of tlie Sara- 
nites ; and on the other, Appius and Volum- 
nius, with then forces united in one camp. A 
battle ensued, fought with the most rancorous 
' animosity, one party being spurred on by rage 
i against men who had so often renewed their 
attacks on them, and the other, now fighting in 
support of their last remaining hope. The 
consequence was, that there were slain, of the 
Samnites, sixteen thousand three hundred, and 
two thousand mid seven hundred made prison- 
ers : of the Roman army fell two thousand and 
seven hundred. This year, so successful in 
the operations of wiir, was filled with distress 
at home, arising from a pestilence , and with 
anxiety, occasioned by prodigies ; for accounts 
were received that, in many places, showers of 
earth had fallen ; and that very many persons, 
in the army of Appius Claudius, had been 
struck by lightning ; in consequence of which, 
the hooks were consulted. At this time,. 
Quintus Fabius Gurges, the consul’s son, hav- 
ing prosecuted some matrons before the people 
on a charge of adultery, built, with the money 
accruing from the fines which they were con- 
demned to pay, the temple of Venus, which 
stands near the circus. Still we have the 
wars of the Samnites on our hands, notwith- 
standing that the relation of them has already 
extended, in one continued course, tliroiigh 
four volumes of our Mstory, and tM’ongh a pe- 
riod of forty- six years, from the consulate of 
Marcus Valerius and Aldus Cornelius, who 
fii'st carried the Roman arms into Samnium. 
And, not to recite the long train of disasters 
sustained by both nations, and tlie toils whhdi 
they underwent, which, however, were not suf- 
ficient to subdue their stubborn fortitude ; even 
in the course of the last year, the Samnites, 
with their own forces sepai*ately, and also in 
conjunction with those of other nations, had 
been defeated by foiu' several armies, and four 
generals of the Romans, in the territory of 
Sentinum, in that of the Pelignians, at Tifer- 
nnm, and in the plains of the Stellatians ; had 
lost the general of the highest chai’acter in their 
nation ; and, now, saw their allies in the war, 
the Etrurians, the Umbrians, and the Gauls, in 
the same situation with themselves; hut, 
although destitute of support, either in their 
own or in foreign resources, yet did they not 
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desist from the prosecution of hostilities. So 
mdefiitigably, though unsuccessfully, did they 
struggle ill defence of liberty ; and, rather than 
not aspire after victory, chose to subject them- 
selves to repeated defeats. Who does not find 
his patience tired, either in writing, or reading, 
of wars of such continuance ; and which yet 
exhausted- not the resolution of the parties 
concerned ? 

XXXII. Quintus Fabius and Publius Be- 
ciiis were succeeded in the consulship by Lu- 
cius Fostumius Megellus and Marcus Atilius 
Begulus. [Y. R. 458. B. C. 294.] The pro- 
vince of Samnium was decreed to both in con- 
junction ; because intelligence had been received 
that the enemy had embodied three armies 5 
one for the recovery of Etruria; another, to 
repeat their ravages in Campania; and the 
third, intended for the defence of their fron- 
tiers. Sickness detained Fostumius at Rome, 
but Atilftis set out immediately, with design 
to surprise the enemy in Samnium, before they 
should have advanced beyond their own bor- 
ders ; for such had been the directions of the 
senate. The Romans met the enemy, as if by 
mutual appointment, at a spot, where, while 
they could he hindered, not only from ravag- 
ing, but even from entering the Samnite terri- 
tory, they could likewise hinder the Samnites 
from continuing their progress into the coun- 
tries which were quiet, and the lands of the 
allies of the Roman people, Wliile they lay 
opposite to each other, the Samnites attempted 
an enterprise, which the Romans, so often their 
conquerors, would scarcely have ventured to un- 
dertake ; such is the rashness inspired by extreme 
despair : this was an assault on the Roman 
camp. And although this attempt, so daring, 
succeeded not in its full extent, yet it was not 
without considerable effect. There was a fog, 
which continued through a great part of the 
day, so thick as to exclude the light of the sun, 
and to prevent not only the view of any thing 
beyond the rampart, but scarcely the sight of 
each other, when they should meet. Bepend- 
ing on this, as a covering to the design, when 
the sun was but just risen, and the light which 
he did afford was obscured l)y the fog, the Sam- 
nites came up to an advanced guard of the Ro- 
mans at one of the gates, who were standing 
carelessly on their post. In the sudden sur- 
prise, these had neither courage nor strength to 
make resistance: an assault was then made, 
through the Becuman gate, in the rear of the 
I. 


camp ; the quaestor’s quarters in consequence 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and the quaes- 
tor, Lucius Opimius Fansa, was there slain, on 
which a general alarm was given. 

XXXIIL The consul, being roused by the 
tumult, ordered two cohorts of the allies, a Lu- 
canian and Suessanian, which happened to be 
nearest, to defend the head-quarters, and led 
the companies of the legions down the princi., 
pal street. These ran into the ranks, scarcely 
taking time to furnish themselves with arms ; 
and, as they distinguished the enemy by their 
shout rather than by sight, could form no judg- 
ment how great their number might be : thus, 
ignorant of the circumstances of their situation, 
they at first drew back, and suffered them to 
penetrate into the heart of the camp. The 
consul asking them aloud, whether they intend- 
ed to let themselves be beaten out beyond the 
rampart, and then to return again to storm their 
own camp, they raised the shout, and uniting 
their efforts, stood their ground ; then made ad- 
vances, pushed closely on the enemy, and hav- 
ing forced them to give way, drove them back, 
without suffering their first terror to abate. 
They soon beat them out beyond the gate and 
the rampart, but not daring to pursue them, 
because the darkness of the weather made them 
apprehend an ambush, and content with hav- 
ing cleared the camp, they retired within* the 
I rampart, having killed about three hundred of 
the enemy. Of the Romans, including the 
first advanced guard and the watchmen^ , and 
those who were surprised at the quaestor’s" quar- 
ters, two hundred and thirty perished. This 
not unsuccessful piece of boldness raised the 
spirits of the Samnites so high, that they not 
only prevented the Romans from marching for- 
ward into their country, but even from procur- 
ing forage from their lands ; and the foragers 
were obliged to go btick into the quiet country 
of Sora. News of these events being convey- 
ed to Rome, with circumstances of alarm mag- 
nified beyond the truth, Lucius Fostumius, the 
consul, though scarcely recovelred from his ill- 
ness, was obliged to set out for the army. How- 
ever, before his departure, having issued a pro- 
clamation that his troops should assemble at 
Sora, he dedicated the temple of Victory, for 
the building of which he had provided, when 
curule aedile, out of the money arising from 
fines; and, joining the army, he advanced from 
Sora towards Samnium, to the camp of bis col- 
league, The Samnites, despairing of being 
" '2Z 
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able to make head against the two armies, re- 
treated from thence, on which the consuls, se- 
parating, proceeded by different routes to lay 
waste the enemy’s lands, and besiege theii* 
towns, 

XXXIV. Postumius attempted to make 
himself master of Milionia by storm ; but not 
succeeding with regular works, he carried his 
approaches to the walls, and thus gained an en- 
trance into the place. The fight was continued 
in all parts of the city from the fourth hour 
until near the eighth, and for a great part of the 
time without any decisive advantage : the Ro- 
mans at last gained possession of it. Three 
thousand two hundred of the Samnites were 
killed, four thousand two hundred taken, be- 
sides the other booty.. From thence, the le- 
gions w^ere conducted to Ferentinum, out of 
which the inhabitants had, during the night, 
retired in silence through the opposite gate, 
with all their effects which could be either car- 
ried or driven. The consul, on his arrival, 
approached the walls with the same order and 
circumspection, as if he were to meet an oppo- 
sition here, equal to what he had e3q)erienced at i 
Milionia. The troops, perceiving a dead si- ! 
lence in the city, and neither arms nor men 
on the towers and ramparts, were eager to 
mount the deserted fortifications ; but he 
restrained them, lest they might fall into a 
snare. He ordered two divisions of the 
confederate Latin e horse to ride round the 
W’alls, and explore every particular. These 
horsemen observed one gate, and, at a little 
distance, another on the same side, standing 
wide open, and on the roads leading from 
these, every mark of the enemy having fled 
by night. They then rode up leisurely to 
the gates, from whence, with perfect safety, 
they took a clear view through strait streets 
quite across tire city. Returning to the consul, 
they told him that the city was abandoned by 
the enemy, as w^as plain from the solitude, the 
tracks on their retreat, and the things w^hich, 
in the confusion of the night, they had left 
scattered up and down. On hearing tins, the 
consul led round the army to that side of the 
city which had been examined, and making the 
troops halt, at a little distance from the gate, 
gave orders that five horsemen should ride into 
the city ; and, wben they should have advanced 
a good way into it, then, if they saw all things 
safe, three should remain there, and the other 
two return to him wdth intelligence. These 
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retiuned and said, that they had proceeded to 
a part of the town from w'hich they had a view 
on every side, and that nothing but silence and 
solitude reigned tluoiigli the whole extent of 
it. The consul immediately led some light- 
armed cohorts into the city ; ordering the rest 
to fortify a camp in the mean time. The sol- 
diers who entered the town, breaking open the 
doors, found only a few persons, disabled by 
age or sickness; md such effects reinainiug 
as could not, without difficulty, be removed. 
These wTre seized as plunder ; and it was dis- 
covered from the prisoners, that several cities 
in that quarter had, in pursuance of a concerted 
plan, resolved on flight; that their towns- ** 
people had gone off at the first watch, and they 
believed that the same solitude would be found 
in the other phujes. The accounts of the 
prisoners proved well-founded, and the consul 
took possession of the forsaken towns. 

XXXV. The other consul, Marcus Atilius, 
met much greater difficulties in the war whei'e- 
in he was engaged. As he was marching his 
legions towards Luceria, to wbich he was in^ 
formed that the Samnites had laid siege, the 
enemy met him on the border of the Luceriau 
territory. Rage supplied them, on this occa- 
sion, with strength to equal his : the battle w’as 
stubbornly contested, and the victory doubtful ; 
the issue, how^ever, proved more calamitous on 
the side of the Romans, both because they 
were unaccustomed to defeat, and that, on 
leaving the field, they felt more sensibly, than 
dui’ing the heat of the action, the number of 
their w'ounds, and the loss of men \Yhich they 
had sustained. In consequence of this, such 
dismay spread tlnmigh the camp, as, had it 
seized them dimng the engagement, must have , 
occasioned their overthrow. Even as the mat- 
ter stood, they spent the night in great anxiety ; 
expecting, every instant, that tlie camp would 
be assaulted by the Samnites; or that, a,t the 
first light, they should be obliged to stand a 
battle with an apparently powerful foe. On 
the side of the enemy, however, although there 
was less loss, yet there was not greater courage. 

As soon as day appeared, they wished to retire 
without any more fighting ; hut there was only 
one road, and that leading close by the post of 
their enemy ; so that, on their march, it seemed 
as if they were advancing directly to attack the ^ 
camp. The consul, therefore, ordered his men 
to take arms, and to follow him to the field, 
giving directions to the lieutcnants-geiierals tri- 
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bimes, and the prefects of the allies, in what 
inanner he would have each of them act. They 
all assured him that they would do every 
thing in their power, hut that the soldiers were 
{juitc dfc’j<>cted ; that, from their own wounds, 
and the groans of the dying, they had passed 
tlic whole night without sleep ; that if the 
enemy had approached the camp before day, so 
great were the fears of the troops, that they 
■would certainly have deserted their standards. 

Even at present they were restrained from 
flight merely by sbame ; and, in other respects, 
were little better than vanquished men.” This 
account made the consul judge it necessary to 
go himself among the soldiers, and speak to 
them ; and, as he came up to each, he rebuked 
them for their backwardness in taking aims, 
asking, "ViHiy they loitered, and declined the 
fight? If they did not choose to go out of the 
camp, the enemy would come into it ; and they 
must fight in defence of their tents, if they 
would not in defence of the rampart. Men 
who have arms in their hands, and contend 
with theii* foe, have always a chance for fac- 
tory ; but tbe man who waits naked and un- 
armed for his enemy, must suffer either death 
or slavery.” To these reprimands and re- 
bukes they answered, that “ they were ex- 
hausted by the fatigue of the battle of yes- 
terday 5 and had no strength, nor even blood 
remmning; emd besides, the enemy appeared 
more numerous than they were the day be- 
fore.” The hostile army, in the meantime, 
drew near ; so that, seeing every thing more 
distinctly as the distance grew less, they as- 
serted that the Samnites earned vdth them 
pallisades for a rampart, and evidently intended 
to draw lines of circumvallation round the 
camp. On this the consul exclaimed, with 
great earnestness, against submitting to such 
an ignominious insult, and from so dastardly a 
foe. Shall we even be blocktided,” said he, 
in our camp, and die, like cowmds, by famine, 
rather than like men, if death must he our lot 
by the sword ? May the gods be propitious ! 
and let every one act in tbe manner which he 
thinks becomes him. The consul Marcus 
Atilius, should no other accompany him, will 
go out, even idone, to face the enemy j and 
’ivill fall in the middle of the Samnite hat- 
talions, rather than see the Roman camp en- 
closed by their trenches.” The lieutenants- 
general, tribunes, every troop of the cavalry, 
and the principal centurions, expressed their 
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approbation of what the consul said ; and the 
soldiers, at length, overcome by sbame, took 
up their arms, but in a spiritless manner; and 
in the- same spiritless manner, marched out of 
the camp. In a long train, and that not every 
where connected, melancholy, and seemingly 
subdued, they proceeded towards the enemy, 
whose hopes and courage were not more steady 
than theirs. As soon therefore as these beheld 
the Roman standards, a murmur spread from 
front to reiir of the Samnites, that, as they 
had feared, the Romans were coming out to 
oppose their march; that there was no road 
open, through which they could even % thence : 
in that spot they must fall, or else cut down 
the enemy’s ranks, and make their way over 
their bodies,” 

XXX VI. They then threw tlie baggage in 
a heap in the centre, and, with their arms pre- 
pared for battle, formed their line, each falling 
into his post. There was now but a small in- 
terval between the two armies, and both stood, 
waiting, until the shout and onset should be 
begim by their adversary. Neither party had 
any inclination to fight, and they would have 
separated, and taken different roads, without 
coming to action, hut that each had a dread of 
being harassed, in retreat, by the other. Not- 
withstanding this reluctance, an engagement 
unavoidably began, but without any vigour, 
and with a shout, which discovered neither 
resolution, nor steadiness ; nor did any move a 
foot from his post. The Roman consul, then, 
in order to infuse life into the action, ordered a 
few troops of cav?ilry to advance out of the 
line and charge ; most of whom being thrown 
from their horses and the rest put in disorder, 
several parties ran fonvard, botli from the 
Samnite line, to cut off those udm had fallen, 
and from the Roman, to protect their friends : 
this roused some little spirit in the combatants ; 
but the Samnites hud come forward, with more 
briskness, and also in greater numbers, and the 
disordered cavalry, with their affrighted horses, 
trod down their own party who came to tlicir 
relief. These were, consequently, the first 
who fled ; and their example was followed by 
the whole Roman line. And now the Sam- 
nites had no emplojnnent for their arms hut 
against the rear of a flying enemy, when the 
consul galloping on before his men, to the gate 
of the camp, posted tlmre a body of cavalry, 
with orders to treat as an enemy any person 
who should make towiirds the rampart, whether 
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Roman or Samnite ; and, placing Hmself in 
the way of his men, as they pressed in disorder 
towards the camp, denounced threats to the 
same purport ; Whither are you going, sol- 
diers ?” said he ; here also you will find both 
men and arms ; nor while your consul lives, 
shall you pass the rampart, unless you bring vic- 
tory along with you. Choose therefore wHcb 
you will prefer, fighting against your own coun- 
trymen, or the enemy.” labile the consul was 
thus speaking the cavalry gathered round, with 
the points of their spears presented, and ordered 
the infantry to return to the fight. Not only his 
own brave spirit, hut fortune likewise aided the 
consul, for the Samnites did not push their ad- 
vantage ; SO that he had time to wheel round his 
battalions, and to change bis front from the camp, 
towards the enemy. The men then began to en- 
courage each other to return to the battle, while 
the centurions snatched the ensigns from the 
standard-bearers and bore them forward, point- 
ing out to the soldiers the enemy, coming on in 
a hurry, few in number, and with their ranks 
disordered. At the same time the consul, 
with his hands lifted up towards heaven, and 
raising his voice so as to be heard at a distance, 
vowed a temple to Jupiter Stator, if the Ro- 
man army should rally from flight, and renew- 
ing the battle, defeat the Samnites. All divi- 
sions of the ai’my, now, united their efforts to 
restore the fight ; officers, soldiers, in short the 
whole force, both of cavalry and infantry ; even 
the gods seemed to have looked, Muth favoiu, on 
the Roman cause ; so speedily was a thorough 
change effected in the fortune of the day, the 
enemy being repulsed from the camp, and, in a 
short time^ driven back to the spot where the 
battle had commenced. Here they stopped, 
being obstructed by the heap of baggage, lying 
in their way, where they had thrown it together j 
and then to prevent the plundering of their 
effects, formed round them a circle of troops. 
On this, the infantry assailed them vigorously 
in front, while the cavalry, wheeling, fell on 
their rear : and, being thus inclosed between 
the two, they were all either slain, or taken pri- 
soners. The number of the prisoners was 
seven thousand three hundred, who were all 
sent under the yokej the Idiled amounted to 
four thousand eight hundred. The victory was 
not obtained without loss of blood, on the side 
of the Romans; when the consul took an ac- 
count of the loss sustained in the two days, the 
number returned, of soldiers lost, was seven , 
thousand three hundred. During these trans- 


actions in Apulia, the Samnites attempted to 
seize on Tnteramna, a Roman colony situated 
on the Latine road, but, being disappointed in 
; their design on the town, employed their troops 
in ravaging the country ; whence, as they were 
driving off spoil, consisting of men and cattle, 
together with the colonists, who fell into their 
hands, they met the consul returning victorious 
from Luceria, and not only lost their booty, 
but marching in disorder, in a long train, and 
heavily encumbered, were themselves cut to 
pieces. The consul, by proclamation sum- 
moned the owners to Interamna, to claim, and 
receive again their property, and leaving his 
army there, went to Rome to hold the elections. 
On his applying for a triumph, that honour 
was refused him, because he had last so many 
thousands of his soldiers ; and also, because he 
had sent the prisoners under the yoke, without 
imposing any conditions. 

■ ;XXX.,VII. : The other consul, Postumius, 
finding no employment for his arms in Sam- 
nium, led over his forces into Etriiria, where 
he, fij’st, laid waste the lands of the Volsinians ; 
and afterwards, on their marching out to pro- 
tect their country, gained a decisive victory 
I over them, at a small distance from their own 
[Walls. Two thousand two hundred of the 
Etrurians were slain ; the rest owed their 
' safety to the city being so near. The army 
was then led into the territory of Rusella, and 
there, not only were the lands wasted, but tlie 
town itself taken. More than two thousand 
men were made prisoners, and somewhat less 
than that number killed on the walls. But a 
peace, effected that year* in Etruria, was still 
more important and honourable than the war 
had been. Three very powerful cities of 
Etruria, (Volsinii, Perusia, and Arretium,) 
made overtures of peace ; and having stipulated 
with the consul to furnish clothing and corn 
for his army, on condition of being permitted 
to send deputies to Rome, they obtained a truce 
for forty years, and a fine was imposed on each 
state of five hundred thousand asses, ^ to be im- 
mediately paid. Postumius having demanded 
a triumph from the senate, in consideration of 
these services, rather in compliance with the 
general practice, than in hope of succeeding ; 
and finding a strong opposition made to his re- 
quest j by one party, out of enmity to himself; 
by another, out of friendship to his colleague, 
whose disappointment they wished to console 
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by a similar yefiisal : some objecting that be 
bad been too dilatory in setting out from tbe 
city, others, that he bad removed from Sam- 
niiim into Etruria withont orders from the 
senate ; he addressed them thus : ** Conscript 
fathers, I shall not carry my deference to your 
high dignity to such a length, as to forget that 
l am consul. The same authority of my office, 
by which I earned on those wars, shall now, 
when the wars have been brought to a happy 
conclusion, Samnium and Etruria being sub- 
dued, and victory and peace procured, give me 
the recompense of a triumph.” With these 
words, he left the senate. On this arose a 
contention between the plebeian tribunes j some 
of them declaring that they would protest 
against his assuming a triumph, in a method un- 
precedented ; others, that they would support 
bis pretensions, in opposition to their colleagues. 
The affair came at length to be discussed before 
the people, and the consul being summoned to 
attend, he first represented, that Marcus Ho- 
ratius and Lucius Valerius, when consuls, and 
lately Caius Marcus Rutilus, father of the pre- 
sent censor, had triumphed, not by direction of 
the senate, but by that of the people ; and then 
added, that he would in like manner have 
laid his request before the public, had he not 
known that some plebeian tribunes, the abject 
slaves of the nobles, would have obstructed 
their passing an order on it. But he did, and 
ever should consider the universal approbation, 
and will of the people, as equivalent to any 
order whatsoever. ” Accordingly, on the day fol- 
lowing, being supported by three plebeian tri- 
bunes, in opposition to the protest of the 
other seven, and the declared judgment of the 
senate, he triumphed ; and the people paid 
every honour to the day. In the historical ac- 
counts which have been transmitted to us, of 
this year, there is some confusion ; Claudius 
asserts, that Postumius, after having taken 
several cities in Samnium, was defeated and 
put to flight in Apulia ; and that, being wound- 
ed himself, he was obliged to take refuge with 
a few attendants in Luceria. That the war in 
Etruria was conducted by AlHus, and that it 
was he who triumphed. Fabius writes, that 
the two consuls acted in conjunction, both in 
Samnium and at Luceria ; that an army was 
led over into Etruria, but by which of the con- 
suls, he has not mentioned; that at Luceria, 
great numbers were slain on both sides : and 
that in that battle, the temple of Jupiter Stator 


was vowed, the same vow having been former- 
ly made by Romulus, but the fane only, that 
is, the area appropriated for the temple, had 
been yet consecrated. However, in this year, 
the state having been twice bound by the same 
vow, the senate, to avoid the guilt of neglect in 
the case of a religious obligation, ordered the 
fane to be erected. 

•XXXVIII. In the next year, [Y. R. 459. 
B. C. 393.] we find a consul, of a character 
eminently illustrious, distinguished by the unit- 
ed splendour of his own and his father’s glory, 
Lucius Fapirius Cursor. We find likewise a 
I war of the utmost importance, and a victory of 
such consequence, as no man, excepting Lucius 
Fapirius, the consul’s father, had ever before 
obtained over the Samnites. It happened too 
that these had, with tbe same care and pains as 
on the former occasion, decorated their soldiers 
with the richest suits of splendid armour ; and 
they had, likewise, called in to their aid the 
power of the gods, having, as it were, initiated 
the soldiers, by administering the military oath, 
with the solemn ceremonies practised in ancient 
times, and levied troops in every part of Sam- 
nium, under an ordinance entirely new, that 
** if any of the younger inhabitants should not 
attend the meeting, according to the general’s 
proclamation, or shall depart without permis- 
sion, his head should he devoted to Jupiter.’* 
Orders being then issued, for all to assemble 
at Aquildnia, the whole strength of Samnium 
came together, amounting to forty thousand 
men. There a piece of ground, in the middle 
of the camp, -was enclosed with hurdles and 
hoards, and covered overhead with linen cloth, 
the sides being fill of an equal length, about 
two hiindj’ed feet. In this place sacrifices were 
performed, according to directions read out of 
an old linen book, the function of priest being 
discharged by a very old man, called Ovius 
Facciiis, who affirmed, that he took these cere- 
monials from the ancient ritual of the Sam- 
nites, being the same which their Ancestors 
used, when they had formed the secret design 
of wresting Capua from the Etrurians. When 
the sacrifices were finished, the genenil ordered 
a beadle to summons every one of those -who 
were most highly distinguished by their birth, 
or conduct: these %vere introduced singly. 
Besides the other exhibitions of the solemnity, 
calculated to impress the mind with religious 
awe, there were, in the middle of the covered 
enclosure, altars erected, about which lay the 
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victims slain, and the centurions stood around 
with their swords di'awn. The soldier was led 
up to the altars, rather like a victim, than a - 
performer in the ceremony, and was hound by 
an oath not to divulge what he should se^ and 
hear in that place* He was then compelled to 
swear, in a dreadful kind of form^ eontaining 
execrations on his own person, on his family 
and race, if he did not go to battle, whitherso- 
ever the commanders should lead ; and, if 
either he himself fled from the field, or, in case 
he should see any other filing, did not imme- 
diately kill him. At flj^st some, refusing to 
take the oath, were put to death round the 
altars, and lying among the carcasses of the vic- 
tims, served afterwards as a warning to others 
not to refuse it. "Wlaen those of the first rank 
in the Samnite nation had been bound under 
these solemnities, the general nominated ten, 
whom he desired to choose each a man, and so 
to proceed until they should have filled up the 
number of sixteen thousand. This body, from 
the covering of the inclosiire wherein the no- 
bility had been thus devoted, was called the 
linen legion. They were furnished with splen- 
did armour, and plumed helmets, to distinguish 
them above the rest. They had another body 
of forces, amounting to somewhat more than 
twenty thousand, not inferior to the linen 
legion, eitheHn personal appearance, or renown 
in war, or their equipment for service. This 
numhei*, composing the main strength of the 
nation, sat down at Aquilonia. 

XXXIX. On the other side, the consuls 
set out from the city. First, Spiuiiis Carvi- 
lius, to whom had been decreed the veteran] 
legions, which Marcus Atilius, the consul of 
the preceding year, had left in the territory of 
Inteuimna, marched at then head into Sam- 
nium ; and, while the enemy were busied in 
their superstitious rites, and holding their secret 
meeting, he took by storm the to^^m of Ami- 
tenium. Here were slain about two thousand 
eight hundred men; and four thousand twO; 
Immh-ed and seventy were made prisoners. 
Papirius, with a new army, wliich he raised in 
piusuance of a decree of the senate, made him- 
self master of the city of Duronia. He took 
fewer prisoners than his colleague ; but slew 
much greater numbers. Rich booty was ac- 
quired in both places. The consuls then, 
overrunning Samnium, and wasting the pro- 
vince of Atinum with particular severity, 
arrived, Carvilius at Gomiiiium, and Papirius 
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at Aquilonia, where the main force of the 
Samnites was posted. Here, for some time, 

; there was neither a cessation of action, nor any 
vigorous effort. The day was generally s})ent 
in provoking the enemy when quiet, and retir- 
ing when they offered resistance ; in menacing, 
rather than making an attack. By which 
practice of beginning, and then desisting, even 
those trifling sldrmishes were continually left 
without a decision. The other Roman cam}) 
was twenty miles distant, and Papirius con- 
stantly consulted his absent colleague, on every 
thing which he undertook, wlfile Carvilius, on 
his part, <lirected a greater share of his attention 
to Aquilonia, where tlie state of affairs was 
more critical and important, than to Cominium, 
which he himself was besieging. When Papi- 
rius had fully adjusted every measure, prepiua- 
tory to an engagement, he despatched a message 
to his colleague, that he intended, if the 
auspices permitted, to fight the enemy on the 
day following ; and that it would be necessary 
that he (Carvilius) should at the same time 
make an assault on Cominium, with his utmost 
force, that the Samnites there might have no 
leisure to send any succour to A quilonia. ” The 
messenger had the day for the performance of 
his journey, and he returned in the night, with 
an answer to the consul, that his colleague ap- 
proved of the plan. Papirius, on sending off 
the messenger, had instantly called an assembly, 
where he descanted, at large, on the nature of 
the war in general, and on the mode at present 
adopted by the enemy, in the equipment of their 
troops, wliich certainly served for empty parade, 
but could have no kind of efficacy towards en- 
suring success ; for “plumes,” he said, “made 
no wounds ; that a Roman javelin would make 
its way through shields, however painted and 
gilt ; and that the dazzling whiteness of their 
tunics would soon be besmeared with, blood, 
when the sword began its work. His father 
had formerly cut off, to a man, a gold and silver 
army of the Samnites ; and such accoutrements 
had made a more respectable figure, as spoils, 

I in the hands of the conquering foe, than as arms 
i in those of the wearers. Perhaps it was allot- 
ted, by destiny, to his name and family, that 
they should be opposed in command against the 
most powerful efforts of the Samnites; and 
should bring home spoils, of such beauty, as to 
serve for ornaments to the public places. The 
immortal gods were certainly on his side, on 
account of the leagues so often solicited and so 
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often broken. Besides, if a judgtnent might be 

formed of the sentiments of the deitiesj they 
never were more hostile to any army, than to 
that, wbich, in its abominable sacrifice, was poL 
lilted with biiman blood, mingled with that of 
cattle ; which was in all events devoted to the 
wrath of the gods, dreading, on the one hand, 
the deities, who were witnesses to the treaties 
concluded with the Homans ; on the other, the 
imprecations comprised in the oath which they 
took, in contradiction to those treaties, which, 
they had before sworn to observe ; an oath which, 
taken through compulsion, they no doubt ab- 
bon'ed ; while they as certainly feared, at once 
the gods, their countrymen, and their enemies.’* 
XL. The rage of the soldiers was inflamed 
to a high degree before j but, when the consul 
had recounted to them all these circumstances, 
which he had learned from deserters, they then, 
filled with confidence in both divine and human 
aid, with one universal shout, demanded the 
battle ; were vexed at the action being deferred ; 
impatient under the intended delay of a day and 
a night. Papirius, at the third watch, having 
received his colleague’s letter, arose in silence, 
and sent the keeper of the chickens to take the 
auspices. There was no one description of 
men in the camp who felt not earnest wishes for 
the fight : the highest, and the lowest, were 
equally eager ; the general w^atching the ardour 
of the soldiers, and the soldiers that of the ge- 
neral. This universal zeal spread even to those 
employed in taking the auspices ; for the chick- 
ens having refused to feed, the auspex ven- 
tured to misrepresent the omen, and reported to 
the consul that they had fed voraciously.^ The 
consul, highly pleased, and giving notice that 
the auspices were excellent, and that they \vere 
to act under the direction of the gods, displayed 
the signal tor battle. Just as he was going 
out to the field, he happened to receive intelli- 
gence from a deserter, that twenty cohorts of 
Samnites, consisting of about four hundred each, 
had marched towards Cominium. Lest his col- 


1 When the auspices were to he taken from the chick- 
ens, the keeper threw some of their food upon the 
ground, in their sight, and opened the door of their coop. 
If tJiey did not come out j if they came out slowly j if 
they refused to feed, or eat in a careless maimer, the 
cunen was considered as bad. On the contrary, if they 
rushed out hastily and eat greedily, so that some of the 
food fell from their mouths on the ground, this wascon. 
sideied as an omen of the best import j it was called 
inptuh'um soiktimumy originally, ternpaiuujn, from 
terra, and parire, to strike. 


league should be ignorant of this, he instantly 
despatched a messenger to him, and then order- 
ed the troops to advance with speed, having al- 
ready assigned to each division of the army its 
proper post, and appointed general officers to 
command them. The command of the right 
wing he gave to Lucius Volumnius, that of the 
left to Lucius Scipio, that of the cavalry to the 
Other lieutenant-generals, Gains Csedicius and 
Gains Trebonius. He ordered Spurius Naii- 
tius to teke off the panniers from the mules, and 
to lead them round quickly; together with, his 
auxiliary cohorts, to a rising ground in view; 
and there to show himself during the heat of 
the engagement, and to raise as much dust as 
possible. While the genend was employed in 
making these dispositions, a dispute arose 
among the keepers of the chickens, about the 
auspices of the day, which was overheard by 
some Roman horsemen, who, deeming it a 
matter too important to be slighted, infonned 
Spurius Papirius, the consul’s nephew, that 
there was a doubt about the auspices. The 
youth born in an age when that sort of learn- 
ing, which inculcates contempt of the gods 
was yet unknown, examined into the affair, 
that he might not carry an uncertain report to 
the consul ; and then acquainted him with it. 
His answer was, I very much applaud your 
conduct and zeal. However, the person who 
officiates, in taking the auspices, if he makes a 
false report, draws on his own head the evil 
portended ; but to the Roman people and their 
army, the favourable omen reported to me is an 
excellent auspice.” Pie then commanded the 
centurions to place the keepers of the chickens 
in the front of the line. The Samnites likewise 
brought forward their standards followed by 
their main body, armed and decorated in such 
a manner as to afford a magnificent show. Be- 
fore the shout W'as raised, or the battle begun, 
the auspex, wounded by a random cast of a 
javelin, fell before tbe standards ; which being 
told to the consul, he said, The gods are pre- 
sent in the battle ; the guilty has met his 
punishment.” Wliile the consul uttered these 
wmrds, a crow, in front of him, caw’-ed with a 
clear voice ; at w^hich aiiguiy, the consul being 
rejoiced, and affirming, that never had the gods 
displayed more evident demonstrations of their 
interposition in human affairs, ordered the 
charge to be sounded and tbe shout to, be 
raised. , 

, XLR^A furious conflict now ensued, but 
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with very unequal spirit in the combatants. 
The Romans, actuated hy anger, hope, and 
ardour for conquest, rushed to battle, like men 
thirsting for their enemy’s blood ; while the 
Samnites, for the most part reluctantly, as if 
compelled by necessity and religious dread, 
rather stood on their defence, than made an 
attack. Nor would they, familiarized as they 
were to defeats, through a course of so many 
years, have withstood the first shout and shock 
of the Romans, had not another fear, opeint- 
ing still more powerfully in their breasts, re- 
strained them from fiying. For they had 
before their eyes the whole scene exhibited 
at the secret sacrifice, the armed priests, the 
promiscuous carnage of men and cattle, the 
altars besmeared with blood of victims, and 
of their murdered countrymen, the dreadful 
curses, and the direful form of imprecation, in 
which they had called down perdition on their 
family and race. Thus shackled, they stood 
in their posts, more afraid of their countrymen, 
than of the enemy. The Romans pushing the 
attack with vigour on both the wings, and in 
the centre, made great havoc among them, 
deprived, as they were, of the use of their fa- 
culties, through their fears of the gods and of 
men, and making but a faint opposition. The 
slaughter had now almost reached to their 
standards, when, on one side, appeared a cloud 
of dust, as if raised by the mai-ching of a nu- 
merous army: this was caused by Spurius 
Nautius, (some say Octawus Metiiis,) com- 
mander of the auxiliary cohorts ; for these took 
pains to raise a great quantity of dust, the ser- 
vants of the camp mounted on the mules, di*ag- 
ging boughs of trees, full of leaves, along the 
ground. Through this obscuration, aims and 
standards were seen in front, with cavalry clos- 
ing the rear. This efiectually deceived, not 
only the Samnites, but the Romans them- 
selves : and the consul confirmed the mistake, 
by calling out among the foremost battalions, 
so that his voice reached also the enemy, that 
Cominium was taken ; and that his victorious 
colleague was approaching bidding his men 
now make haste to complete the defeat of the 
enemy, before the other army should come in 
for a share of the glory.” This he said as he 
sat on horseback, and then ordered the tribimes 
and centurions to open passages for the horse. 
He had given previous directions to Trebonius 
and CEedicius, that, when they should see him 
waving the point of Ms spear aloft, they 


should cause the cavalry to charge the enemy 
with all possible violence. Every particular, 
as previously concerted, was executed with the 
utmost exactness. The passages were opened 
between the ranks, the cavalry darted through, 
and, with the points of their spears presented, 
rushed into the midst of the enemy’s batta- 
lions breaking down the ranks wherever they 
charged. Volumnius and Scipio seconded 
the blow, and taking advantage of the enemy’s 
disorder, made a terrible slaughter. Thus 
attacked, the cohorts called linteatcs, regard- 
less of all restraints from either gods or men, 
quitted their posts in confusion ; the sworn, and 
the unsworn all fled alike, no longer dreading 
aught but the Romans. The remains of their 
infantry were driven into the camp at Aqui- 
lonia. The nobility and cavany directed their 
flight to Bovianum. The horse were pursued 
by tbe Roman horse, the infantry by their in- 
fantry, while the wings proceeded by diiferent 
roads ; the right, to the camp of the Samnites ; 
the left, to the city. Volumnius succeeded 
first in gaining possession of the camp. At the 
city, Scipio met a stouter resistance ; not be- 
cause the conquered troops there had gained 
courage, but because walls were a better de- 
fence against aimed men than a rampart. From 
these, they repelled the enemy with stones. 
Scipio considering, that unless the business 
were effected dining their first panic, and be- 
fore they could recover their spirits, the attack 
of so strong a town would be very tedious, asked 
Ms soldiers “ if they could endure, without 
shame, that the other wing should already have 
taken the camp, and that they, after all their 
success, should be repulsed from the gates of 
the city ? ' Then, all of them loudly declaiing 
their determination to the contrary, he himself 
advanced, the foremost, to the gate, with Ms 
I sMeld raised over his head ; the rest, following 
I under the like cover of their shields conjoined, 
i burst into the city, and dispersing the Samnites, 
who were neai* the gate, took possession of the 
walls, but were deterred from pushing forward, 
by the smallness of theii* number. 

XLII. Of these transactions, the consul was 
for some time ignorant; and was busily em- 
ployed in calling home his troops, for the sun 
was now hastening to set, and the approach of 
night rendered every place suspicious and dan- 
gerous, even to victorious troops. Having rode 
forward a considerable way, he saw on the right, 
the camp taken, and heard on the left, a shout- 


ilig in tlie fity, witli a confused noise of fighting, 
and cries of terror. This liappeiied while the 
light was going on at the gate. Wlien, on rid- 
ing up nearer, he saw his own men on the walls, 
and so much progress already made in the husi- 
ness, pleased at having gained, through the pre- 
cipitate conduct of a few, an opportunity of 
striking an important blow, he ordered the 
troops, whom he had sent back to the camp, to 
be called out, and to march to the attack of the 
city : these, having made good their entrance, 
on the nearest side, proceeded no farther, be- 
cause night approached. Before morning, how- 
ever, the town was abandoned by the enemy. 
Tlierc were slain of the Samnites on that day, 
at Aquilonia, thirty thousand three hundi’ed 
and forty ; taken, three thousand eight hundred 
and seventy, with ninety-seven military stan- 
dards. One circumstance, respecting Papirius, 
is particularly mentioned by Mstorians ; that, 
hardly ever was any genenil seen in the field 
with a more cheerful countenance ; whether this 
was owing to his natural temper or to his con- 
fidence of success. From the same firmness 
of mind it proceeded, that he did not suffer 
himself to be diverted from the war by the dis- 
pute about the auspices ; and that, in the heat 
of the battle, when it was customaiy to vow 
temples to the immortal gods, he vowed to 
Jupiter the victorious, that if he should defeat 
the legions of the enemy, he would, before he 
tiisted of any generous liquor, make a libation 
to him of ar'Siip of wine and honey. This kind 
of vow proved acceptable to the gods, and they ! 
conducted the auspices to a fortunate issue. 

XL II I. Like success attended the opera- 
tions of the other consul at Cominium ; leading 
up his forces to the walls, at the first dawn, he 
invested the city on every side, and posted 
strong guards opposite to the gates to prevent 
any sally being made. Just as he was giving 
the signal, the alarming message from his col- ' 
league, touching the march of the twenty Sam- 
nite cohorts, not only caused him to delay the 
assault, but obliged him to caU off a part of his 
troops, when they were formed and ready to 
begin the attack- He ordered Decius Brutus 
Scaiva, a lieutenant-genend, with the first le- 
gion, twenty auxiliary cohorts, and the cavalry, 
to go and oppose the said detachment ; and in 
whatever place he should meet the foe, there 
to stop and detain them, and even to engage in 
battle, should opportunity offer for it ; at all 
events not to suffer those troops to approach 
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Cominiiim. He then commanded the scaling 
ladders to be brought up to the walls, on c^^eiy 
side of the city j and, under a fence of closed 
shields, advanced to the gates. Thus, at the 
same moment, the gates were broken open, and 
the assault made on every part of the rampart. 
Though the Samnites, before they saw the as- 
sailants on the works, had possessed courage 
enough to oppose their approaches to the city, 
yet now, when the action was no longer earned 
on at a distance, nor with missile weapons, but 
in close fight 5 and when those, who had 
: with difficulty gained the walls, the most 
formidable obstruction in their way, fought 
with ease on equal ground, against an ene- 
my inferior in strength, they till forsook the 
towers, and strong holds, and were driven to 
the forum. There for a short time they tried, 
as a last effort, to retrieve the fortune of the 
fight ; but soon throwing down their arms, sur- 
rendered to the consul, to the number of fif- 
teen thousand four hundred j four thousand 
three hundred and eighty being slain. Such 
was the course of events at Cominium, such at 
Aquilonia. In the middle space between the 
two cities, where a third battle had been ex- 
pected, the enemy were not found ; for, when 
they were wdtMn seven miles of Cominium, 
they were recalled by their countrymen, and 
had no part in either battle. At night-fall, 
Avhen they were now within sight of their 
camp, and also of Aquilonia, shouts from both 
places reaching them with equal violence in- 
duced them to halt ; then, on the side of the 
camp, which had been set on fire by the Bo- 
mans, the wide-spreading flames discovered 
with more certainty the disaster which had 
happened, and prevented their proceeding any 
fai'ther. In that same spot, stretched on the 
ground at random under their arms, they passed 
the whole .night in great inquietude, at one 
time wishing for, at another dreading the light. 
At the first da^vn, while they were still undeter- 
mined to what quarter they should direct their 
march, they were obliged, (unprotected as they 
were, either by a rampart or advanced guard,) to 
betake themselves hastily to flight, being de- 
scried by the cavalry, who had gone in p ursuit of 
the Samnites that left the town in the night. 
These had likewise been perceived from the 
walls of Aquilonia, and the legionary cohorts 
now joined in the pursuit. The foot were uru- 
able to overtake them, but the cavalry cut off 
about two hundred and eighty of their rear 
3 A 
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guard. The rest, with less loss than might 
have been expected in such a disorderly rout, 
effected their escape to Bovianum, leaving be- 
hind, in their consternation, a great q_uantity of 
arms, and eighteen military standai’ds. 

XLIY The joy of one Roman army was 
enhanced by the success of the other. Each 
consul, with the approbation of his colleague, 
gave to his soldiers the plunder of the town 
w^hich he had taken; and, when the houses 
were cleared, set them on fire. Thus, on the 
same day, Aquilonia and Cominium were both 
reduced to ashes. The consuls then united 
their camps, where mutual congratulations took 
place between them, and between tbeir soldiers. 
Here, in the view of the two armies, Carvilius 
bestowed on his men commendations and pre- 
sents according to the desert of each ; and Pa- 
pirius likewise, whose troops had been engaged 
in a variety of actions, in the field, in the as- 
sault of the camp, and in that of the city, pre- 
sented Spurius Nautius, Spurius Papirius, his 
nephew, four centurions, and a company of the 
spearmen, with bracelets and crowns of gold— 
to Nautius, on account of his behavioiur at the 
head of his detachment, when he had terrified 
the enemy with the appearance as of a numer- 
ous army ; to young Papirius, on account of 
his zealous exertions with the cavalry, both in 
the battle and in hai'assing the Samnites in their 
flight by night, when they withdi-ew privately 
from Aquilonia ; and to the centurions and 
company of soldiers, because they were the 
fij’st who gained possession of the gate and 
wall of that town. All the horsemen he pre- 
sented with gorgets and bracelets of silver, on 
account of their distinguished conduct on many 
occasions. A council was then held to consi- 
der of the propriety either of removing both 
armies, or one at least, out of Samnium ; in 
which it was concluded, that the lower the 
strength of the Samnites was reduced, the 
greater perseverance and vigour ought to be 
used in prosecuting the war, until they should 
be effectually crushed, that Samnium might be 
given up to the succeeding consuls in a state 
of perfect subjection. As there was now no 
army of the enemy which could be supposed 
capable of disputing the field, they had only 
one mode of operations to pursue, the besieging 
of the cities ; by the destruction of which, they 
might he enabled to enrich their soldiers with 
the spoil ; and, at the same time utterly to de- 
stroy the enemy^ reduced to the necessity of 


fighting, their all being at stake. The consuls, 
therefore, after despatching letters to the senate 
and people of Rome, containing accounts of 
, the services which they had performed, led 
I away their legions to different quarters ; Pa- 
pirius going to attack Sepinum, Carvilius to 
Yolana. 

XLV. The letters of the consuls were 
heard with extraordinary exultation, both in 
the senate-house and in the assembly of 
the people; and, in a public thanksgiving of 
four days’ continuance, individuals concurred 
with hearty zeal in celebrating the public 
rejoicings. These successes were not only 
important in themselves, hut peculiarly sea- 
sonable ; for it happened, that at the same 
time, intelligence was brought of the Etru- 
rians being again in arms. The reflection 
naturally occurred, how it would have been 
possible, in case any misfortune had happened 
in Samnium, to have withstood the power of 
Etruria; which, being encoimaged by the con- 






spiracy of the Samnites, and seeing both the 
consuls, and the whole force of the Romans, 
employed against them, had made use of that 
juncture, in which the Romans had so much % 
business on their hands, for reviving hostilities. 
Ambassadors from the allies being introduced 
to the senate by the prmtor Mai'cus Atilius, 
complained that their countries were wasted 
with fire and sword by the neighbouring Etru- 
rians, because they had refused to revolt from 
the Romans ; and they besought the conscript 
fathers to protect them from the violence and 
injustice of their common enemy. The am 
bassadors were answered, that ‘‘ the senate 
would take care that the allies should not re- 
pent their fidelity.” That the “ Etrurians 
should shortly he in the same situation with 
the Samnites.” Notwithstanding which, the 
business respecting Etrm-ia would have been 
prosecuted with less vigour, had not informa- 
tion been received, that the Faliscians likewise, 
who had for many years lived in friendship 
with Rome, had united their aims with those 
of the Etrurians. The consideration of the 
near vicinity of that nation quickened the at- 
tention of the senate; insomuch that they 
passed a decree that heralds should be sent to 
demand satisfaction ; which being refused, war _ 
was declared against the Fsiliscians by direction 
of the senate, and order of the people ; and the 
consuls were desired to determine, by lots, 
which of them should lead an army from Sam- 
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nium into Etrarfa. Carvilius had, in the 
meantime, taken from the Samnites yolan% 
Palumhinum, and Hercuhmeuin *. Volana after 
a siege of a few days, Palumhinum the same 
day on which he approached the walls. At 
Herculaneum, it is true, the consul had two 
regular engagements without any decisive ad- 
vantage on either side, and with greater loss 
than was suffered hy the enemy: hut after- 
wards, encamping on the spot, he shut them up 
within their works, besieged and took the 
town. In these three towns were taken or 
slain ten thousand men, of whom the prisoners 
composed somewhat the greater part. On the 
consuls casting lots for the provinces, Etruria 
fell to Carvilius, to the great satisfaction of the 
soldiers, who now found the cold too severe in 
Sainnium. Papirius was opposed at Sepinnm 
with a more pow'erful force ; he was obliged 
to fight often in pitched battles ; often, on a 
march j and often, under the walls of the city, j 
against the irruptions of the enemy j and could 
neither besiege, nor engage them on equal 
terms: for the Samnites had not only the ad- 
vantage of walls, hut likewise of numbers of 
men and arms to protect their walls. At 
length, after a great deal of fighting, he forced 
them to submit to a regular siege. This he 
caiTied on with vigour, and made himself mas- 
ter of the city by means of his works, and hy 
storm. The rage of the soldiers on this occa- 
sion caused the greatest slaughter in the taking 
of the town ; seven thousand four hundred fell 
by the sword ; the number of the prisoners did 
not amount to three thousand. The spoil, of 
which the quantity was veiy great, the whole 
substance of the Samnites being collected in a 
few cities, was given up to the soldiers. 

XL VI. The snow had now entirely cover- 
ed the face of the country, and rendered the 
shelter of houses absolutely necessary; the 
consul therefore led home his troops from 
Samnium. While he was on Ms way to Rome, 
a triumph was decreed him with universal con- 
sent ; and accordingly he triumphed while in 
office, and with extraordinary splendour, con- 
sidering the cii’cumstances of those times. The 
cavalry and infantry marched in the procession, 
adorned with the honourable presents which 
they had received. Great numbers of crowns 
were seen, wMch had been bestowed as marks 
of honour, for having saved the lives of citi- 
ssens, or for having first mounted walls or ram- 
parts. People’s curiosity was highly gratified 


in viewing the spoils of the Samnites, and 
comparing them, in respect of magnificence 
and beauty, with those taken hy his father, 
wMch were well known, from being frequently 
exMbited as ornaments of the public places. 
Several prisoners of distinction, renowned for 
their own exploits, and those of their ancestors, 
were led in the cavalcade. There were carried 
in the train two millions and thirty-three thou- 
sand 0 sses in weight,^ said to be produced by 
the sale of the prisoners ; and of silver, taken in 
the cities, one thousand three hundred and thirty 
pounds. AE the silver and brass were lodged in 
the treasury, no share of this part of the spoil be- 
ing given to the soldiers. The ill humour which 
this excited in the commons, was farther exas- 
perated by their being obliged to contribute, by 
a tax, to tbe payment of the army ; whereas, 
said they, if the vain parade of conveying the 
produce of the spoil to the treasury had been 
disregarded, donations might have been made 
to the soldiers, and the pay of the army also sup- 
plied out of that fund. The . temple of Quiri- 
nus, vowed by bis father when dictator, (for 
that he himself had vowed it in the heat of 
battle, I do not find in any ancient writer, nor 
indeed could he in so short a time have finished 
the building of it,) the son, in tbe office of con- 
sul, dedicated and adorned with military spoils. 
And of these, so great was the abundance, that 
not only that temple and the forum were de- 
corated with them, but quantities were also 
distributed among the allies and colonies in the 
neighbourhood, to serve as ornaments to their 
temples and public places. Immediately after 
his triumph, he led his army into winter quar- 
ters in the territory of Vesciaj that country 
being exposed to the inroads of the Samnites. 
Meanwhile, in Etruria, the consul Carvilius 
first laid siege to Troilium, when four hundred 
and seventy of the richest inhabitants, offering 
a large sum of money for permission to leave 
the place, he suffered them to depart ; the town, 
with the remaining multitude, he took by 
storm. He afterwards reduced, hy force, five 
forts strongly situated, wherein were slain two 
thousand four hundred of the enemy, and not 
quite two thousand made prisoners. To the 
Faliscians, who sued for peace, he granted a 
truce for a year, on condition of their furnishing 
an hundred thousand asses in weight,® and a 
year’s pay for Ms army. This business com- 
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pleted, he returned borne to a triumph, which, 
though it was less illustrious than that of his 
colleague, in respect of his share in the defeat 
of the Samnites, was yet raised to an equality 
with it ; the whole honour of the campaign in 
Etruria belonging solely to him. He carried 
into the treasury three hundred and ninety 
thousand asses in weight.^ Out of the remain- 
der of the money accruing to the public from 
the spoils, he contracted for the building of a 
temple to Fors Fortuna, near to that dedicated 
to the same goddess by king Servius TulHus ; 
and gave to the soldiers, out of the spoil, one 
hundred and two asse^ each, and double that 
sum to the centurions and horsemen ; this don- 
ative was received the more gratefully, on ac- 
count of the parsimony of his colleague* 

XLVII. The favour of the consul saved 
from a trial, before the people, Postumius ; 
who on a prosecution being commenced against 
him by Marcus Scantius, plebeian tribune, 
evaded, as was said, the jurisdiction of the peo- 
ple, by procuring the commission of lieutenant- 
general, so that he could only be threatened 
with it. The year having now elapsed, new 
plebeian tribunes had come into office; and 
even these, in consequence of some irregularity 
in their appointments, had, within five days 
after, others substituted in their room. The 
lustrum was closed this year by the censors 
Publius Cornelius Arvina and Cains Marcius 
Rutilus. The number of citizens rated was 


[bO'O.s:: XI 

two hundred and sixty-two thousand three 
hundred and twenty-two. These w^ere the 
twenty-sixth pair of censors since the first in- 
stitution of that office ; and this the nineteenth 
lustrum. In this year, persons who had been 
presented with crowns, in consideration of mer- 
itorious behaviour in war, first began to wear 
them at the exhibition of the Roman games. 
At the same time was first introduced from 
Greece, the practice of bestowing palms on the 
victors in the' games. In the same year the 
curule mdiles, who exhibited those games, com- 
pleted the paving of the road from the temple 
of Mars to Bovillce, out of fines levied on the 
farmers of the public pastures. Lucius Papi- 
nas presided at the consular election, and re- 
turned consuls Quintus Fabius Gurges, son of 
Maximus, and Decius Junius Brutus Scseva. 
Papirius himself was made prietor. The many 
prosperous events of this year were scarcely 
sufficient to afford consolation for one calamity, 
a pestilence, which afflicted both the city and 
country, and caused a prodigious mortality. To 
discover what end, or what remedy, was ap- 
pointed by the gods for that calamity, the books 
were consulted, and there it w'as found that 
^sculapius must be brought to Rome from 
Epidaurus. However, as the consuls had full 
employment in the wars, no farther steps were 
taken in that business during this year, except 
the performing a supplication to iEsculajius, 
of one day’s continuance. 



Here ten books of the original are lost, making a chasm of seventy-five years. The 
translator s object being to publish the work of Livy only, he has not thought it 
his duty to attempt to supply this deficiency, either by a compilation of his own, 
or by transcribing or translating those of others. The reader, however, who may 
lie desirous of knowing the events which took place during this interval, will find 
as complete a detail of them as can now he given, in Hooke’s or Rollin’s Roman 
Flistoiy. 

The contents of tlie lost books have been preserved, and are as follows: — 

BOOK XI, to join tbe army, and serve, in quality of iieu- 

[Y. R. 460. B. C. 292.] Fabius Gurges, con- tenant-general, under his son: which promise 
sul, having fought an unsuccessful battle with he performs, and the consul, aided by his coun- 
the Samnites, the senate deliberate about dis- sel and co-operation, obtains a victory over the 
missing him from the command of the army ; Samnites, and a triumph in consequence. C. 
are prevailed upon not to inflict that disgrace Pontius, the general of the Samnites, led in 
upon him, principally by the entreaties, of his triumph before the victor’s carriage, and after- 
father, Fabius Maximus, and by his promising wards beheaded. A plague at Rome. [Y. 

R. 461, B. C. 291.] Ambassadors sent to Epi- 
daurus, to bring from thence to Rome the 
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Gtatue of /Esculapius : a serpent, of itself, goes 
on board their ship ; Supposing it to be the 
abode of the deity, they bring it with them 5 
and, upon its quitting their vessel, and swim- 
ming to the island in the Tyber, they consecrate 
there a temple to -^Esculapius, L* Postumius, 
a man of consular rank, condemned for employ- 
ing the soldiers under his command in working 
upon his farm. [ Y. R. 4^62. B. C. 290.] Curius 
Dentatus, consul, having subdued the Samnites, 
and the rebellious Sabines, triumphs twice dur- 
ing his year of office. [Y. R. 463. B. C. 289.] 
The colonies of Castrum, Sena, and Adria, 
established. Three judges of capital crimes 
now first appointed. A census and lustrum : 
the number of citizens found to be two hundred 
and seventy-three thousand. After a long-con- 
tinued sedition, on account of debts, the com- 
mons secede to the Janiculiim : [Y. R. 466. B. 
C. 286.] are brought back by Q. Hortensius, 
dictator, who dies in office. Successful opera- 
tions against the Volsinians and Lucanians, 
[Y. R. 468. B. C. 284.] against whom it was 
thought expedient to send succour to the 
Thuringians, 

BOOK XIL 

[ Y. R. 469. B. C. 283.] The Senonian Gauls 
having slain the Roman ambassadors, war is 
declared against them : they cut off L, Caeci- 
Hus, praetor, with the legions under his com- 
mand, [Y. R. 470. B. C.282.] The Roman 
fleet plundered by the Tarentines, and the com- 
mander slain : ambassadors, sent to complain 
of this outrage, are ill-treated and sent back ; 
whereupon war is declared against them. The 
Samnites revolt ; against whom, together with 
the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Etruscans, sev- 
eral unsuccessful battles are fought by different 
generals. [Y. R. 471. B. C.281.] Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, comes into Italy, to succour the Tar- 
entines. A Campanian legion sent, under the 
command of Deciiis Jiibeilius, to garrison Rheg- 
iuni, murder the inhabitants, and seize the city- 

BOOK XIII. 

[Y. R. 472. B. C. 280.] Valerius Laevinus, 
consul, engages with Pyrrhus, and is beaten, 
his soldiers being terrified at the unusual ap- 
pearance of elephants. After the battle, Pyr- 
rhus, viewing the bodies of the Romans who 


[ were slain, remarks, that they all of them lay 
; with their faces turned towards their enemy. 
He proceeds towards Rome, ravagingthe coun- 
try as he goes along. C. Fabricius is sent by 
I the senate to treat for the redemption of the 
prisoners : the king, in vain, attempts to bribe 
^ him to desert his country. The prisoners re- 
stored without ransom. Cineas, ambassador 
from PyiThus to the senate, demands, as a con- 
dition of peace, that the king be admitted into 
the city of* Rome : the consideration of which 
being deferred to a fuller meeting, Appius 
Claudius, who, on account of a disorder in his 
eyes, had not, for a long time, attended in the 
senate, comes there ; moves, and caiTies his 
motion, that the demand of the king be refused. 
Cneius Bomitius, the first plebeian censor, 
holds a lustrum; the number of the citizens 
found to be two hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand two hundred and twenty-two. A 
second, but undecided battle with Pyrrhus. 
[Y. R. 473. B. C. 279.] The treaty with the 
Carthaginians renewed a fourth time. An 
offer made to Fabricius, the consul, by a traitor 
to poison P}Trhus; [Y. R. 474. B. C. 278.] 
he sends him to the king, and discovers to him 
the treasonable offer. Successful operations 
against the Etruscans, Lucanians, Bruttians, 
and Samnites. 


BOOK XIV. 

Pyrrhus crosses over into Sicily. [Y. R. 
475, B. C. 277.] Many prodigies, amongwlfich, 
the statue of Jupiter in the capitol is stnick by 
lightning, and thrown down. [Y, R. 476. 
B. C. 276,] The head of it afterwards found 
by tbe priests. Curius Dentatus, holding a 
levy, puts up to sale the goods of a person who 
refuses to answer to his name wdien effiled upon. 
[Y. R. 477. B. C. 275.] Pyrrhus, after his 
retium from Sicily, is defeated, and comjielled 
to quit Italy. The censors hold a lustrum, and 
find the number of the citizens to be two hufi- 
dred and seventy-one thousand two hundred 
and twenty-four. [Y. R. 479. B. C. 273.] A 
treaty of alliance formed with Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt. Sextilia, a vestal, found guilty of 
incest, and buried alive. Two colonies sent 
forth, to Posidonium and Cossa. [Y. E. 480. 
B. C. 272.] A Carthaginian fleet sails, in aid 
of the Tarentines, by which act the treaty is 
violated. Successful operations against tlie 
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Lucanians, amiiites, and Bruttians. Deatli 
of king Pyrrliiis. 

BOOK XV. 

The Tarentines overcome; peace and free- 
dom granted to them, [Y. R. d81. B. C. 271.] 
The Campanian legion, which had forcibly 
taken possession of Rhegium, besieged there ; 
lay do^vIl their arms, and ai’e punished with 
death. Some young men, who had ih-treated 
the ambassadors from the ApoUonians to the i 
senate of Rome, are delivered up to them. 
Peace granted to the Picentians, [Y. R. 484. 
B. C. 268.] Two colonies established; one at 
Ariminiim in Picenum, another at Beneventum- 
in Samnium. Silver coin now, for the first 
time, used by the Roman people. [Y. R. 485. 
B. C. 267.] The Umbrians and Sallentines 
subdued. The number of qutestors increased 
to eight, 

BOOK XVL 

[Y. R. 488. B. C. 264.] Origin and pro- 
gress of the Carthaginian state. After much 
debate, the senate resolves to succour the 
Mammertines against the Carthaginians, and 
against Hiero, king of Syracuse. Roman 
cavalry, then, for the first time, cross the sea, 
and engage, successfully, in battle with Jffiero ; 
who solicits and obtains peace. [Y. R. 489. 
B. C. 263.] A lustrum ; the number of the 
citizens amounts to two hundred and iiinety- 
two thousand two hundred and tvrenty-four. 
D. Junius Brutus exhibits the fii*st show of 
gladiators, in honour of his deceased, father. 
[Y. R. 490. B. C. 262.] The iEsemian 
colony established. Successful operations 
against the Carthaginians and Vulsinians. 
[Y. R. 49L B. C. 261.] 

BOOK XVIL 

[Y. R. 492. B. C. 200.] Cneius Cornelius, 
consul, surrounded by the Carthaginian fleet ; 
and, being drawn into a conference by a strata- 
gem, is taken. [Y. R. 493. B. C. 259.] C. 
Duilius, consul, engages with, and vanquishes 
tlic Carthaginian fleet ; is the first commander 
to whom a triumph was decreed for a naval 
victory; in honour of which, he is allowed^ 


when returning to his habitation at night, 
to be attended with torches and music. L, 
Cornelius, consul, fights and subdues the Sar- ' 
dinians and Corsicans, together with Hanno, 
the Carthaginian general, in the island of Sar- 
dinia. [Y. R. 494. B. C. 258.] Atilius Gala- 
tinus, consul, drawn into an ambuscade by the 
Carthaginians, is rescued by the skill and valour 
of M, Calpuxniiis, a military tribune, who mak- 
ing a sudden attack upon the enemy, with a 
body of only three hundred men, turns their 
whole force against himself. [Y. R. 495. B. 
C. 257.] Plannibal, the commander of the Car- 
thaginian fleet which was beaten, is put to 
death by his soldiers. 

BOOK XVIIL 

[Y. R. 496. B. C. 256.] Attiliiis Regulus, 
consul, having overcome the Caithaginians in a 
sea-fight, passes over into Africa: kills a serpent 
of prodigious magnitude, with great loss of his 
o-wn men. [Y. R. 497. B. C. 255.] The 
senate, on account of his successful conduct of 
the war, not appointing him a successor, he 
writes to them, complaining ; and, among other 
reasons for desiring to be recalled, 'alleges, 
that his little farm, being idl Ms subsistence, 
was going to ruin, owing to the mismanage- 
mentofhired stewards. [Y. R. 498. B. C. 254.] 
A memorable instance of the instability of for- 
tune exliibited in the person of Regulus, who 
is overcome in battle, and taken prisoner by 
Xanthippiis, a Lacedsemoniaii general. [Y. R. 
499. B. C. 253.] The Roman fleet shipwreck- 
dei ; which disaster entirely reverses the good for- 
tune which had hitherto attended their affairs, 
Titus Corucanius, the first high priest chosen 
from among the commons. [ Y. R. 500. B. C. 
252.] P. Sempronius Sophus, and M. VMerius 
Maximus, censors, examine into the state of the 
senate, and expel tMrteen of the members of 
that body. [Y. R. 501. B. C. 251.] They 
I hold a lustrum, and find the number of citi- 
’ zens to be two hundred and ninety-seven thou- 
i sand seven hundred and ninety-seven. [Y. 

! R. 502. B. C. 250.] Regulus being sent by 
the Carthaginians to Rome to treat for peace^ 
and an exchange of prisoners, binds himself by 
oath to return if these objects be not attained ; 
dissuades the senate from agi'eeing to the pro- 
positions : and then, in observance of his oath, 
returning to Carthage, is put to death by tor- 
ture. 
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BOOK XIX. 

[Y. B. 502. B. C. 250.] C. Cajcilius 
Metellus. having been successful in several ; 
engagements with the Carthaginians, triumphs 
with more splendour than had ever yet been 
seen ; thirteen generals of the enemy, and one 
hundred and twenty elephants, being exhibited , 
in the procession, [Y. R. 503. B. C. 249.] | 
Claudius Fulcher, consul, obstinately persist- ' 
ing, notwithstanding the omens were inauspi- 
cious, engages the enemy’s fleet, and is beaten ; 
drowns the sacred chickens which would not 
feed : recalled by the senate, and ordered jto , 
nominate a dictator; he appoints Claudius: 
Glicia, one of the lowest of the people, who^ ! 
notwithstanding his being ordered to abdicate. | 
the office, yet attends the celebration of the 
public games in his dictator’s robe. [Y. R. 
504. B. C. 248.] Atilius Calatimis, the first 
dictator who marches with an army out of Italy. 
An exchange of prisoners with the Carthagini- 
ans. Two colonies established at Fregenae 
and Brundiisium in the Sallentine territories. 
[Y. R. 505. B. C. 247.] A lustrum ; the 
citizens numbered amount to two hundred and 
fifty-one thousand two hundred and twenty-two, 
[Y. R. 506. B. C. 246.] Claudia, the sister of 
Claudius, who had fought unsuccessfully, in 
contempt of the auspices, being pressed by the 
crowd, as she was returning from the game, 
cries out, I wish my brother were alive and had 
again the command of the fleet : for which oflfence 
she is tried and fined. [Y. R. 507. B. 0. 245.] 
Two preetors now first created. Aulus Postu- 
iniu.s, consul, being priest of Mars, forcibly de- 
tained in the city by Caeciliiis Metellus, the 
higli-priest, and not suffered to go forth to war, 
being obliged by law to attend to the sacred 
duties of his office. [Y. R. 508. B. C. 244.] 
After several successful engagements with the 
Carthaginians, Cains Liitatiiis, consul, puts an 
end to the war, [Y. R. 509. B, C. 213.] by 


gaining a complete victory over their fleet, at 
the island of iBgate. The Carthaginians sue 
for peace, which is granted to them. [Y. E, 
510. B. C. 242.] The temple of Vesta being 
on fire, the high priest, Cfficilius Metellus, 
saves the sacred utensils from the flames. {[V. 
R. 511. B. C. 241.] Two new tribes added, 
the Veline and Quirine. The Falisci rebel ; 
are subdued in six days. 

BOOK XX, 

A colony settled at Spoletum. [Y. R. 512. 

B. C. 240.] An army sent against the Liguri- 
ans ; being the first war with that state. The 
Sardinians and Corsicans rebel, and are subdued . 
[Y. B- 514. B. C. 238.] Tuccia, a vestal, 
found guilty of incest. W declared against 
the Illyrians, who had slain an ambassador; 
they are subdued and brought to submission. 
[ Y. R. 515. B. C. 237.] The number of prse- 
tors increased to four. The Transalpine Gauls 
make ah irruption into Italy : are conquered 
and put to the sword. [Y. R. 516. B. C. 
236.] The Roman army, in conjunction, with 
the Latines, is said to have amounted to no less 
than three hundred thousand men. [Y. R. 
517. B. C. 235.] The Roman army for the 
first time crosses the Po ; fights with and sub- 
dues the Insubrian Gauls. fVi. R. 530. B. 

C. 222.] Claudius Marcellus, consul, having 
slain Viridomarus, the general of the Insubrian 
Gauls, carries off the spolia opima. [Y. R. 
531. B. C. 221.] The Istiians subdued; also 
the Illyrians, who had rebelled. [Y. R. 532. 

B. C. 220.] The censors hold a lustrum, in 
which the number of the citizens is found to be 
two hundred and seventy thousand two hun- 
dred and thirteen. The sons of freedraen 
formed into four tribes ; the Esquiline, Pala- 

^ tine, Suhurran, and Colline. [Y. R. 533. B, 

C. 219.] Cains Flaminius, censor, constructs 
the Flaminian road, and builds the Flaminian 
circus. 
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BOOK XXL 

Mm of the second r«mic war. Hannibal, contrary to treaty, passes the Iberus : besieges, and, after eight montlw 
takes Sagnntura. The Romans send im embassy to Carthage j declare war. Hannibal crosses the Pyrenneesj 
makes lus way through Gaul ; with great fatigue passes the Alps j defeats the Romans at the river Tieimis, in 
a fight between the cavalry, in 'which P. Cornelius Scipio, being wounded, is saved by his son, afterwai-ds Afri- 
canus. The Romans again defeated at tiie Trebia. Cneius Cornelius Scipio defeats the Cartliaginian army in 
Spain, and makes Hanno, their gc'ueral, prisoner. 



I. To this division of my work, I may bo al- 
lowed to prefix a remark, which most writers of 
history make in the beginning of their perfor- 
mance : that I am going to write of a war, the 
most memorable of all tliat were ever waged ; that 
which the Carthaginians, under the conduct of 
Hannibal, maintained with the Roman people. 
For never did any other states and nations of 
more potent strength and resources, engage in a 
contest of arms : nor did these same nations at 
any other period, possess so great a degree of 
power and strength. The arts of war also, 
practised by each party, were not unknown to 
the other j for they had already gained experi- 
ence of them in the first Punic war ; and so 
various was the fortune of this war, so great 
its vicissitudes, that the party, which proved in 
the end victorious, was, at times, brought the 
nearest to the brink of ruin. Besides, they 
exerted, in the dispute, almost a greater degree 
of rancour than of strength ; the Romans being 
fired with indignation at a vanquished people 
presuming to take up arms against their con- 
querors : the Carthaginians, at the haughti- 
ness and avarice, which they thought the others 
showed in their imperious exercise of the supe- 
riority which they had acquii’ed. We are told 
L 


that, when Hamlicar was about to march at the 
, head of an army into Spain, after the conelu- 
kon of the war in Africa, and' was oifering sa- 
crifices on the occasion, hi^ son "Hannibal, then 
about nine years of age, solicited him with boy- 
ish fondness, to take him with him, whereupon 
he brought him up to the altars, and compelled 
him to lay his hand on the consecrated victims, 
and swear, that as soon as it should be in his 
power, he would show himself an enemy to the 
Roman people- Being a man of high spirit, he 
was deeply chagrined at the loss of Sicily and 
Sardinia: for he considered Sicily as given up 
by his coimtiymen through too hasty despair 
of their affairs; and Sardinia as fraudulently 
snatched out of their hands by the Romans, 
during the commotions in Africa, with the ad- 
ditional insult of a farther tribute imposed on 
them. 

IL His mind was filled with these vexatious 
reflections ; and during the five years that he 
was employed in Africa, which followed soon 
after the late pacification with Borne ; and 
likewise during nine years which he spent in 
extending the Carthaginian empire in Spain; 
his conduct was such as idforded a demonstra- 
[tion that be mediated a more important war 
i 3 B 
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than any in which he was then engaged ; and 
that, if he had lived some time longer, the Car- 
thaginians would have carried their arms into 
Italy under the command of Hamilcar, instead 
of under that of Hannibal. The death of Ha- 
milcar, which happened most seasonably for 
Rome, and the unripe age of Hannibal, occa- 
sioned the delay. During an interval of about 
eight years, between the demise of the father, 
and the succession of the son, the command 
was held by Hasdrubal ; whom, it was said, 
Hamilcar had first chosen as a favourite, on I 
account of his youthful beauty, and afterwards 
made him his son-in-law, on account of his 
eminent abilities j in consequence of which con- 
nection, being supported by the interest of the 
Barcine faction, which among the army and 
the commons was exceedingly powerful, he was 
iiivested with the command in chief, in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the nobles. He prose- 
cuted his designs more frequently by means of 
policy than of force ; and augmented the Car- 
thaginian power considerably, by forming con- 
nections with the petty princes ; and through 
the friendship of their leaders, conciliating the 
regard of nations hitherto strangers. But peace 
proved no security to himself. One of the bar- 
barians, in resentment of his master having been 
put to death, openly assassinated him, and be- 
ing seized by the persons present, showed no 
kind of concern ; nay, even while racked with 
tortures, as if his exultation, at having effected 
Ms purpose, had got the better of the pains, the 
expression of his countenance was such as car- 
ried the appearance of a smile. With this Has- 
druhal, who possessed a sui’prising degree of 
skill in negotiation, and in attaching foreign na- 
tions to his government, the Romans renewed 
the treaty, on the terms, that the river Iberus 
should be the boundary of the two empires, and 
that the Saguntines, who lay between them, 
should retain their liberty. 

III. There was no room to doubt that the ^ 
suffrages of the commons, in appointing a suc- 
cessor to Hasdrubal, would follow the direc- 
tion pointed oiifc by the leading voice of the 
army, who had instantly carried young Hanni- : 
bal to the head-quarters, and with one consent, 
and universal acclamations, saluted him general, : 
This youth, when scarcely arrived at the age of 
manhood, Hasdrubal had invited by letter to 
come to him; and that affair had even been 
taken into deliberation in the senate, where the : 
Barcine faction showed a desire that Htinnibal ; 


should be accustomed to military service, and 
succeed to the power of his father. Hanno, 
the leader of the other faction, said, Although 
what Hasdrubal demands, seems reasonable 
nevertheless, I do not think that his request 
ought to be granted ;” and, when all turned 
their eyes on Mm, with surprise at this ambi- 
guous declaration, he proceeded, ‘‘ Hasdrubal 
thinks that he is justly entitled to demand, from 
the son, the bloom of youth, which he himself 
dedicated to the pleasures of Hannibal’s father. 
It would how^ever be exceedingly improper in 
us, instead of a military education, to initiate 
our young men in the lewd practices of gene- 
rals. Are we afraid lest too much time should 
pass, before the son of Hamilcar acquires no- 
tions of the unlimited authority, and the parade 
of his father’s sovereignty : or that after he had, 
like a king, bequeathed our armies, as heredi- 
tary property to his son-in-law, we should not 
soon enough become slaves to Ms son ? l am 
of opinion that this youth should be kept at 
home, where he will be amenable to the laws 
and to the magistrates ; and that he should be 
taught to live on an equal footing with the rest 
of his countrymen ; otherwise this spark, small 
as it is, may hereafter kindle a terrible confla- 
gration.” 

ly. A few, particularly those of the best 
understanding, concurred in opinion with Han- 
no ; but, as it generally happens, the more nu- 
merous party prevailed over the more judicious. 

I Hannibal was sent into Spain, and on Ms first 
arrival attracted the notice of the whole army. 
The veteran soldiers imagined that Hamilcar 
was restored to them from the dead, observing 
in him the same animated look and penetrating 
eye ; the same expression of countenance, and 
the same features. Then, such was his beha- 
viour, and so conciliating, that, in a short time, 
the memory of his father was the least among 
their inducements to esteem him. Never man 
possessed a genius so admirably fitted to the 
discharge of offices so very opposite in their 
nature as obeying and commanding: so that it 
was not easy to discern whether he were more 
beloved by the general or by the soldiers. 
There was none to whom Hasdrubal rather 
wished to entrust the command in any case 
where courage and activity were required ; nor 
did the soldiers ever feel a greater degree of 
confidence and boldness under any other com- 
mander. With perfect intrepidity in facing dan- 
ger, he possessed, in the midst of the greatest. 


perfect presence of mind. No degree of labour 
could either fatigue his body or break his spirit ; 
heat and cold he endured with equal firmness : the 
quantity of his food and drink was limited by na- 
tural appetite, not by the pleasure of the palate. 
His seasons for sleeping and waking were not 
distinguished by the day, or by the night j what- 
ever time he had to spare, after business was fin- 
ished, that he gave to repose, which, however, he 
never courted, either bya soft bed or quiet retire- 
ment : he was often seen, covered with a cloak, 
lying on the ground in the midst of the soldiers 
on guard, and on the advanced posts. His 
dress liad nothing particular in it, beyond that 
of others of the same rank ; his horses, and his 
armour, he \\'as dways remarkably attentive to : 
and w'hether he acted amotig the horsemen, or 
the infiiiitry, he was eminently the first of ' 
either, the foremost in advancing to the fight, 
the last who quitted the field of battle. These 
great virtues -were counterbalanced in him by 
vices of equal magnitude; inhuman cruelty; 
perfidy beyond that of a Carthaginian ; a total 
disregard of tmth, and of every obligdion 
deemed sacred ; utterly devoid of all reverence 
for the gods, he paid no regard to an oath, no 
respect to religion. Endowed with such a dis- 
position, a compound of \drtues and vices, he 
sewed under the command of Hasdnibal for ■ 
three years, durihg which he omitted no oppor- 
tunity of improving himself in every particular, 
both of theory and practice, that could contri- 
bute to the forming of an accomplished gen- 
end, 

V. But, from the day on which he was de- 
clared chief, he acted as if Italy had been de- 
creed to him as his province, and he had been 
commissioned to wage war with Home. Think- 
ing eveiy kind of delay imprudent ; lest, while 
he procrastinated, some unforeseen event might 
disconaut his design, as had been the case of 
his father Hamilcar, and aftenvards of Hasdrii- 
bal, he determined to make war on the Sagun- 
tines. And, as an attarjk on them would cer- 
tfiinly call forth the Roman arms, he first led 
his army into the territory of the Oicadians, a 
nation beyond the Rierus, which, though with- 
in the boundaries of the Carthaginians, was not 
under their dominion, in order that he might 
not seem to have aimed directly at the Sagun- 
tines, but to be drawm on into a war with them 
by a serieK of events, and by -advancing pro- 
gressively, after the conquest of the .adjoining 
nations, from one place to the next contiguous. 


Here he took and plundered Althea, the capi- 
tal of the nation, abounding in wealth; and 
this struck such terror into tlic smaller cities, 
that they submitted to his authority, and to the 
imposition of a tribute. He then led his ar- 
my, flushed with a rictory, and enriched with 
spoil, into winter-quaiters, at New Carthage. 
Here, by a liberal distribution of the booty, 
and by discharging punctually the arreai:s of 
pay, he firmly secured the attachment both of 
his o^vn countrymen and of the allies ; and, at 
the opening of the spring, carried forward his 
aims against the Vaceaeans, from whom he 
took, by storm, the cities Hermandica and Ar- 
bacala. Arbaeala, by the bravery and number 
of its inhabitants, was enabled to make a long 
defence. Those who escaped from Herman- 
dica, joining the exiles of the Oicadians, the 
nation subdued in the preceding summer, rous- 
ed up the Carpetans to arms, and attacking 
Hannibal, as he was returning from the coun- 
try of the Vaecieans, not far from the river 
I Tagus, caused a good deal of disorder among 
his troops, encumbered, as they were, with 
spoil. Hannibal avoided fighting, and en- 
camped on the bank ; then, as soon as the ene- 
my afforded him an opportunity, he crossed the 
river by a ford, and carried his rampart to such 
distance from its edge, as to leave room for 
the enemy to pass over, resolving' *to attack 
them in their passage. He gave orders to his 
cavalry, that as soon as they should see the 
troops advance into the water, they should fall 
upon them: his infantry he formed on the 
bank, with forty elephants in their front. 
The O^irpetans, with ihe addition of the Oica- 
dians and Vaccffians, were one hundred thou- 
sand in number, an army not to be overcome, 
if a fight were to take place in an open plain. 
These being naturally of an impetuous temper, 
and confiding in their numbers, believing also 
that the enemy’s retreat was owing to fear, and 
thinking that there was no obstruction to their 
gaining an immediate victory, but the river ly- 
ing in their way, they raised the shout, and with- 
out orders, rushed from all parts into it, every 
one by the shortest way. At the same time 
a vast body of cavalry pushed from the oppo- 
site bank into the river, and the conflict began 
in the middle of the cl, ^mnel, where they fought 
upon very unequal terms: , for in such a situa- 
tion the infantry, not beifig secure of footing, 
and scai'cely able to bear up against the stream, 
were liable to be borne down by any shoeic 
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from tlie horse, though the rider were unarm- 
ed, and took no trouble ; whereas a horseman 
having his limbs at liberty, and his horse mov- 
ing steadily, even through the midst of the 
eddies, could act either in close fight, or at 
a distance. Great numbers were swallow- 
ed up in tbe current; while several, whom 
the eddies of the river carried to the Carthagin- 
ians’ side, were trodden to death by the ele- 
phants. The hindmost, who could more safely 
retreat to their own bank, attempting to collect 
themselves into one body, from the various 
parts to which their terror and confusion had 
dispersed them, Hannibal, not to give them 
time to recover from their consternation, march- 
ed into the river with his infantry in close 
order, and obliged them to fiy from the bank. 
Then, by ravaging their country, he reduced 
the Carpetans also, in a few days, to submission. 
And now, all parts of the country beyond the 
Ibems, except the territory of Saguntum, was 
under subjection to the Carthaginians* 

VI. [y. R. 534. B. C. 218.] As yet there 
was no war with the Saguntines ; hut disputes, 
which seemed likely to he productive of war, 
were industriously fomented between them and 
their neighbours, particularly the Turdetans : 
and the cause of these latter being espoused by 
the same person, %vho first sowed the seeds of 
the contention, and plain proofs appearing, that 
not an amicable discussion of rights, but open 
force was tbe means intended to be used, tbe 
Saguntines despatched ambassadors to Rome, 
to implore assistance in the war, which evident- 
ly threatened them with immediate danger. 
The consuls at Rome, at that time, were Pub- 
lius Cornelius Scipio and Tiberius Sempro- 
nius Longus ; who, after having introduced the 
ambassadors to the senate, proposed, that the 
state of the public afiairs should he taken into 
consideration. It was resolved, that ambassa- 
dors should be sent into Spain, to inspect the 
affairs of the allies ; instructed, if they saw suf- 
ficient reason, to warn Hannibal not to mo- 
lest the Saguntines, the confederates of the 
Roman pcoide ; and also to pass over into 
Africa, to represent, at Carthage, the com- 
plaints of these to the Romans. After this 
embassy had been decreed, and before it was 
despatched, news arrived, which no one 'had 
expected so soon, that Saguntum was besieged. 
The business was then laid entire before the 
senate, as if no resolution had yet passed. 
Some were of opinion, that the affair should foe 
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prosecuted with vigorous exertions, both by sea 
and land, and proposed, that Spain and Africa 
should be decreed as the provinces of the con- 
suls : others wished to direct the whole force 
of their arms against Spain and Hannibal; 
while many thought that it would he imprudent 
to engage hastily in a matter of so great impor- 
tance, and that they ought to wait for the re- 
turn of the ambassadors from Spain. This 
opinion being deemed the safest, was adopted ; 
and the ambassadors, Publius Valerius Fiaccus 
and Quintus , Baebius Tamphilus, were on that 
account despatched, with the greater speed, to 
Saguntum, to Hannibal ; and, in case of Ms re- 
fusing to desist from hostilities, from thence to.. 
Carthage, to insist, on that general being deli- 
vered up, to atone for the infraction of the 
treaty. 

VII. Wliile the Romans were employed in 
these deliberations and preparatory measures, 
the siege of Saguntum was prosecuted with the 
utmost vigoiu*. This city, by far the most 
wealthy of any beyond the Ibems, stood at the 
distance of about a mile from the sea; the 
inhabitants are said to have come originiilly 
from the island Zacynthus, and to have been 
joined by some of the Rutulian race from Ar- 
dea. They had grown up, in a very short time, 
to tMs high degree of opulence, by means of a 
profitable commerce, both by sSa and land, aid- 
ed by the increase of their numbers, and their 
religious observance of compacts, which they 
carried so far as to maintain the faith of all en- 
gagements inviolate, even should they tend to 
their own destruction. Hannibal marched in- 
to their territory in a hostile manner, and, after 
laying all the country waste, attacked their city 
on three different sides. There was an angle of 
the wall wMch stretched doum into a vale, 
more level and open than the rest of the ground 
round the place : against this he resolved to 
carry on his approaches, by means of which tbe 
battering ram might he advanced up to the 
walls. But although the ground, at some dis- 
tance, was commodious enough for the manage- 
ment of his machines, yet, when the works 
came to be applied to the purpose intended, it 
was found to be no way favourable to the de- 
sign ; for it was overlooked by a very large 
tower; and, as in that part danger was appre- 
hended, the wall had been raised to a height 
beyond that of the rest. Besides, as the great- 
est share of fatigue and danger was expected 
there, it was defended with the greater vigour, 


by a band of chosen young meni'- These, at 
first with missile weapons, kept the enemy 
at a distance, nor suffered them to cai’ry on 
any of their works in safety. In a little time, 
they not only annoyed them from the tower 
and the walls, but had the courage to sally 
out on the works and posts of the enemy ; in 
which tumid tuaiy engagements the |Saguntines 
generally suffered not a greater loss of men 
than the Carthaginians. But Hannibal him- 
self happening, as he approached the wall with 
too little caution, to be wounded severely in 
tlie forepart of the thigh with a heavy javelin, 
and falling in consequence of it, such conster- 
nation and dismay spread through all the troops 
around him, that they were very near deseiting 
their posts. 

VIII. For some days following, while the 
general’s wound was under cure, there was 
rather a blockade than a siege. But although, 
during this time, there was a cessation of aims, 
there was no intermission of the preparations, 
either for attack or defence. Hostilities there- 
fore commenced anew, with a greater degree of 
fury, and the machines began to be advanced, 
and the battering rams to be brought up, in a 
greater number of places, so that in some parts 
there was scarcely room for the works. The 
Carthaginian had great abundance of men, for 
it is credibly asserted that the number of his 
troops was not less than one hundred and fifty 
thousand : the townsmen were obliged to have 
recourse to various shifts, in order, with their 
small numbers, to execute every necessary 
measure, and to make defence in so many dif- 
ferent places ; nor were they equal to the task : 
for now the walls began to be battered with the 
rams ; many parts of them were shattered ; in 
one place, a large breach left the city quite ex- 
posed : thi’ee towers, in one range, together 
with the whole extent of wall between them, 
tmnhled down with a prodigious crash, and so 
great was the breach, that the Carthaginians 
looked on the town as already taken. ' On 
which, as if the wall had served equally for a 
covering to both parties, the two armies rushed 
to battle. Here was nothing like the disor- 
derly kind of fight, which usually happens in 
the assault of towns, each party acting as op- 
portunity offers advantage, but regular lines 
were formed, as if in the open plain, on the 
ground between the ruins of the walls and the 
buildings of the city, which stood at no great 
distance. Tlicir courage was animated to the 


greatest height ; on one side by hope, on the 
other by despair; the Carthaginian believing, 
that only a few more efforts were necessaiy to 
render him master of the place; the Sagun- 
tines forming, with their bodies, a bulwark to 
their native city, instead of its wall, of which 
it had been stripped ; not one of them giving 
ground, lest he should make room for the ene- 
my to enter by the space. The greater there- 
fore the eagerness of the combatants, and the 
closer their ranks, the more wounds conse- 
quently were received, no weapon falling with- 
out taking place, either in their bodies or ar- 
mour. 

IX. The Saguntines had a missile weapon 
called Falarica, with a shaft of fir, round, ex 
cept towards the end, to which the iron was 
fastened : this part, which was square, as in a 
javelin, they bound about with tow and daubed 
with pitch; it had an iron head three feet 
long, so that it could pierce both armour and 
body together : hut what rendered it most for- 
midable, was, that being dischai’ged with the 

I middle part on fii-e, and the motion itself in- 
creasing greatly the \dolence of the flame, 
though it struck in the shield without penetra- 
ting to the body, it compelled the soldier to 
throw away his arms, and left him, without de- 
fence, against succeeding blows. Thus the 
contest .long continued doubtful, and the Sa- 
gjintines, finding that they succeeded in their 
defence beyond expectation, assumed new cour- 
age ; while the Carthaginian, because he had 
not obtained the victory, deemed himself van- 
quished. On this, the townsmen suddenly 
raised a shout, pushed hack the enemy among 
the ruins of the wall, drove them off from that 
ground, where they were embarrassed and con- 
fused, and, in fine, compelled them to fly in 
disorder to their camp. 

X. In the mean time, an account was re- 
ceived, that ambassadors had arrived from 
Rome; on which Hannibal sent messengers 
to the sea-shore, to meet them, and to acquaint 
them, that it would not be safe for them to 
come to Mm, through the armed hands of so 
many savage nations ; and besides, that in the 
present critical state of affairs, he had not lei- 
sure to listen to embassies. He saw clearly, 
that on being refused audience, they would pro- 
ceed immediately to Carthage : he therefore 
despatched messengers and letters beforehand, 
to the leaders of the Barcine faction, charging 
them to prepare their friends to act with spirit, 


so that the other party should not be able to 
cany any point in favour of the Romans. Thus 
the embassy there proved equally vain and fruit- 
less, excepting that the ambassadors were re- 
ceived and admitted to audience. Hanno alone 
in opposition to the sentiments of the senate, 
argued for their complying with the terms 
of the treaty, and was heard with great atten- 
tion, rather out of the respect paid to the dig- 
nity of Ms chai'acter, than from the approbation 
of the hearers. He said, that he had form- 
erly charged and forewarned them, as they 
regarded the gods, who were guarantees and 
witnesses of the treaties, not to send the son 
of Hamilcar to the army. That man’s shade,” 
said he, cannot be quiet, nor any one de- 
scended from Mm ; nor will treaties with Rome 
subsist, as long as one person of the Barcine 
blood and name exists. As if with intent to 
supply fuel to fire, ye sent to your armies a 
young man, burning with ambition for absolute 
power, to which he could see but one road, the 
exciting of wars, one after another, in order 
that he might live siurrounded with arms and 
legions. You yourselves therefore have kin- 
ire, with wMch you are now scorched : 
your armies now invest aguntum, a place 
which they are bound by treaty not to molest. 
In a short time, the Roman legions will invest : 
Carthage, under the guidance of those same 
deities, who enabled them, in the former war, : 
to take vengeance for the breach of treaties. | 
Are you strangers to that enemy, or to your- | 
selves, or to the fortune attending both nations ? 
When ambassadors came from allies, in favour 
of alHes, your w'orthy genera^, disregarding the 
law of nations, refused them admittance into 
Ms camp. Nevertheless, alter meeting a re- 
pulse, where ambassadors, even from enemies, 
are not refused access, they nave come to you, 
requiring satisfaction in conformity to treaty. 
They charge no crime on the public, but de- 
mand the author of the transgression, the per- 
son answerable for the offence. The more 
moderation there appears in their proceedings, 
and the slower they are in beginning a warfare, 
so much the more unrelenting, I fear, will 
prove the fury of their resentment, when they 
do begin. Place before yoiu: eyes the islands 
iBgates and Eryx, the calamities wliich you 
underwent, on land and sea, during the space 
of twenty-four years; nor were your troops 
then led hy this boy> but by his father Hamll- 
car, another Mars, as those men choose to call 


him. But at that time we had not, as we were 
bound by treaty, avoided interfering wth Ta- 
rentum in Italy, as, at present, we do not avoid 
interfering with Saguntum. Wherefore gods 
and men united to conquer us, and the question 
which words could not determine, * WMch of 
the nations had infringed the treaty ?’ the issue 
of the war made known, as an equitable judge, 
giving victory to that side on which justice 
stood. Hannibal is now raising works and 
towers against Carthage; with Ms battering 
rams he is shaking the walls of Carthage. 
The ruins of Saguntum (oh ! that I may prove 
a false prophet !) mil fall on our heads: and 
the war commenced against the Saguntines 
must be maintained against the Romans. Some 
wiU say, Shall we then deliver up Hannibal ? 
T am sensible that, with respect to him, my 
authority is of little weight, on ac^coiint of the 
enmity betw^een me and bis father.. But as I 
rejoiced at the death of Hamilcar, for this rea- 
son, that had he lived, we should now have 
been embroiled in a war with the Romans, so 
do I hate and detest this youth as a fury and a 
firebrand kindling the like troubles at present. 
Nor is it my opinion, -merely, that he ought to 
be delivered up, as an expiation for the infrac- 
tion of the treaty, but that, if no one demanded 
Mm, he ought to be conveyed away to the re- 
motest coasts, whence no accounts of him, nor 
even his name, should ever reach us, and where 
he would not he able to disturb the tranquil- 
lity of our state. I therefore move you to 
resolve, that ambassadors be sent instantly to 
Rome, to make apologies to the senate ; others, 
to order Plannibal to withdraw the troops 
from Saguntum, and to deliver up Hannibal 
himself to the Romans, in conformity to the 
treaty; and that a tMrd embassy be sent, to 
make restitution to the Saguntines.” When 
Hanno had ended his discourse, there was no 
occasion for any one to enter into a debate with 
him, so entirely were almost the whole body 
of the senate in the interest of Hannibal, and 
they Idamed him as having spoked with greater 
acrimony than even Valerius Flaccus, the Ro- 
man ambassador. They then answered the 
Roman ambassadors, that ‘‘ the war had been 
begun by the Saguntines, not by Hannibal; 
and that the Roman people acted unjustly a.nd 
unwisely, if they preferred the interest of the 
Saguntines to that of the Carthaginians, their 
earliest allies.” 

XI. Wliiie the Romans wasted time in send- 
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ing embassies, Plannibal finding his soldiers fa- 
tigued with fighting and labour, gave them a 
few days to rest, appointing parties to guard 
the machines and works. This interval he 
employed in re-animating his men, stimulating 
them at one time with resentment against the 
enemy, at another, with hope of rewards ; but 
a declaration wliich he made in open assembly, 
that, on the capture of the city, the spoil 
should be given to the soldiers, inflamed 
them with such auxlour, that, to all appear- 
ance, if the signal had been given im- 
mediately, no force could have withstood 
them. The Saguntines, as they had for some 
days enjoyed a respite from fighting, neither 
offering nor sustaining an attack, so they had 
never ceased, either by day or night, to labour 
hard in raising a new wail, in that part where 
the city had been left exposed by the fall of the 
old one. After this, the operations of the be- 
siegers were carried on with much greater 
briskness than before ; nor could the besieged 
well judge, whilst ail places resounded with 
clamours of various kinds, to what side they 
should first send succour, or where it was most 
necessary. Hannibal attended in person, to 
encourage a party of his men who were bring- 
ing forward a moveable tower, which exceeded 
in height all the fortifications of the city. As 
soon as this had reached the proper distance, 
and had, by means of the engines for thi-owing 
darts and stones,* disposed in all its stories, 
cleared the rampai’ts of all who vrere to defend 
it, then Hannibal, seizing the opportunity, 
sent about five hundaed Africans, with pick- 
axes, to undermine -the wall at the bottom; 
which was not a difficult work, because tiae 
cement was not sti’engthened with lime, hut 
the interstices filled up W'ith clay, according to 
the ancient method of building : other parts of 
it therefore fell down, together with those to 
which the strokes were applied, and through 
these breaches several bands of soldiers made 
their way into the city. They likewise there 
took possession of ati eminence, and collecting 
thither a number of engines for throwing darts 
and stones, surrounded it with a wall, in order 
that they might have a fortress within the city 
itself, a citadel, as it were, to command it. 
The Saguntines on their part raised an inner 


i The halUsta was m engine for throwing large stones; 
eatapuUaf a snoaller one for throwing the faiariaat and 
other large kinds of javelins ; the scorpio was a still 
smaller one, for throwing darts of lesser size. 


wall between that and the division of the city 
not yet t«iken. Both sides exerted themselves 
to the utmost, as well in forming their works 
as in fighting. But the Saguntines, while they 
raised defences for the inner parts, contracted 
daily the dimensions of the city. At the same 
time the scarcity of all things increased, in con- 
sequence of the long continuance of the siege, 
while their expectations of foreign aid diminish- 
ed ; the Romans, their only hope, being at so 
great a distance, and all the countries round 
being in the hands of the enemy- However, 
their sinking spirits were for a short time re- 
vived, by Hannibal setting out suddenly on an 
expedition against the Cretans and Carpetans. 
For these two nations, being exasperated by 
the severity used in levying soldiers, had, by 
detaining the commissaries, afforded room to 
apprehend a revolt ; but receiving an unexpect- 
ed check, from the quick exertions of Hanni- 
bal, they laid aside the design of insurrection. 

XII. In the mean time the vigour of the 
proceedings against Saguntum w^as not lessen- 
ed; Maharbal, son of Himilco, whom Han- 
nibal had left in the command, pushing for- 
ward the operations with such activity, that 
neither his countrymen, nor the enemy, per- 
ceived that the general was absent He not 
only engaged the Saguntines several times 
success, but, with three battering rams, demo- 
lished a considerable extent of the wall ; and 
when Hannibal anived, he showed him the 
whole ground covered with fresh ruins. The 
troops were therefore led in^nbly against the 
' citadel, and after a furious engagement, in 
' which great loss was suffered on both sides, 
part of the citadel w'as taken. Small as were 
the hopes of an accommodation, attempts were 
now made to bring it about by two persons, 
Alcon a Sjiguntine, and Alorcus a Spaniard. 
Alcon, thinking that he might effect something 
by submissive entreaties, went over to Hanni- 
bal by night, without the knowledge of the 
Sagu^^tines ; but, bis piteous supplications 
making no impression, and the terms ofeiied 
by his ermmy being fuH of rigour, and such as 
might be expected jthom an enraged and not 
unsuccessful assailant, instead of an advocate, 
he became a deserter, affirming, that if any 
man were to mention to the Saguntines mi ac- 
coaraiodation on such conditions, it would cost 
him Ms life ; — for it was required that they 
should make restitution to the Turdetans; 
should deliver up all their gold and silver ; and, 


departing from the city with single garments, 
should fix their residence in whatever place the 
Carthaginian should order. When Alcon de- 
clared that his countrymen would never accept 
these conditions of peace, Alorcus, insisting, 
that when men’s bodily powers are subdued, 
their spirits are subdued along with them, un- 
dertook the office of mediator in the negotia- 
tion. Now he was at this time a soldier in the 
service of Hannibal, but connected with the 
state of Saguntum in friendship and hospita- 
lity. Delivering up his sword to the enemy’s 
guards, he passed openly through the fortifica* 
tions, and was conducted at hk own desire to 
the prmtor. A concourse of people of every 
kind having immediately assembled about the 
place, the senate, ordering the rest of the 
multitude to retire, gave audience to Alorcus, 
who addressed them in this manner : 

XIII. ‘‘ If your countryman Alcon, after 
coming to the general to sue for peace, had re- 
turned to you with the offered terms, it would 
have been needless for me to have presented 
myself before you, as I would not appear in 
the character either of a deputy fi*om Haimi- 
b^,-or of a deserter. But since he has re- 
mained with yoiu enemy, either through his 
own fault, or yours : thi'ough his own, if he 
counterfeited fear ; through yours, if he who 
tells you truth, is to be punished : I have come 
to you, out of my regard to the ties of hospi- 
tality so long subsisting between us, in order 
that you should not be ignorant that there are 
certain conditions on which you may obtain 
both peace and safety. Now, that what I say 
is merely out of regard to your interest, and 
not from any other motive, this alone is suffi- 
cient proof: that, so long as you were able to 
maintain a defence by your own strength, or so 
long as you had hopes of succour from the 
Romans, I never once mentioned peace to you. 
Now, when you neither have any hopes from 
the Romans, nor can rely for defence either on 
your arms or walls, I bring you terms of peace, 
rather unavoidable than favourable. And there 
may be some chance of carr3rmg these into ef- 
fect, on this condition, that, as Hannibal dic- 
tates them, in the spirit of a conqueror, so you 
should listen to them with the spirit of men 
conquered; that you consider not what you 
part with as loss, for all things are the proper- 
ty of the victor, but whatever is left to you as 
a gift. The city, a great part of which is al- 
ready demolished, and almost tlie whole of 


which he has in his possession, he takes from 
you ; your lands he leaves to you, intending to 
assign a place where you may build a new 
town : aU your gold and silver, both public and 
private property, he orders to he brought to 
him : your persons, with those of yom- wives 
and children, he preserves inviolate, provided 
you are satisfied to quit Saguntum, without 
arms, and ^vith single garments. These are 
the terms, which, as a victorious enemy, he en- 
joins : TOth these, grievous and -affiicting as 
they are, your present circumstances counsel 
you to comply. Ido not indeed despair but 
that, when the entire disposal of every thing is 
given up to Mm, he may remit somewhat of the 
severity of these articles. But even these, I 
think it advisable to endure, rather than to suf- 
fer yourselves to he slaughtered, and your 
wives and children seized and dragged into 
slavery before your eyes, according to the prac- 
tice of war.” 

XIV. The surrounding crowd, gradually 
approaching to hear this discourse, had formed 
an assembly of the people conjoined with the 
senate, when the men of principal distinction, 
withdrawing suddenly before any answer was 
given, collected aH the gold and silver both 
from their private and jiublic stores, into the 
forum, tlirew it into a fire hastily kindled for 
the purpose, and then most of them cast 
themselves headlong in after it. ‘ WMle the dis- 
may and confusion, wMch this occasioned, 
filled every part of the city, another uproar 
was heard from the citadel. A tower, after 
being battered for a long time, had fallen down, 
and a cohort of the Carthaginians having forced 
their way through the breach, gave notice to 
their general, that the place was destitute of 
the usual guards and watches. Hannibal, 

. judging that such an opportunity admitted no 
delay, assaulted the city with his whole force, 
and, instantly, making himself master of it, 
gave orders that every person of adult age 
should be put to the sword : which cruel order 
was proved, however, by the event, to have 
been in a manner induced by the conduct of 
the people : for how could mercy have been 
extended to any of those who, shutting them- 
selves up with their wives and children, burned 
their houses over their heads ; or who, being 
in arms, continued fighting until stopped by 
death ? 

XV. In the town was found a vast quantity 
of spoil, notwithstanding that tlie greater pai't 
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of the effects had been purposely injured by 
the owners ^ and that, during the carnage, the 
rage of the assailants had made hardly any dis- 
tinction of age, although the prisoners were the 
property of the soldiers. Nevertheless, it ap- 
pears, that a large sum of money was brought 
into the treasury, out of the price of goods ex- 
posed to sale, and likewise that a great deal of 
\^Iuable fiu-niture and apparel was sent to Car- 
thage. Some writers have asserted, that 
Saguntum was taken in the eighth month from 
the beginning of the siege ; that Hannibal then 
retired into winter quarters to New "Carthage j 
and that, in the fifth month, after leaving 
Cmthage, he arrived again in Italy. But if 
these accounts were true, it is impossible that 
Publius Cornelius, and Tiberius .Sempronius 
could have been the consuls, to whom, in the be- 
ginning of the siege, the ambassadors were sent 
from Saguntum ; and who, during their office, 
fought until Hannibal j the one at the river Tici- 
nus, and both, a considerable time after, at tbe 
Trebia. Either all these matters must have been 
transacted in less time, or Saguntum must have 
been taken, not first invested, in the beginning 
of that year wherein Publius Cornelius and 
Tiberius Sempronius were consuls. For the 
battle at the Trebia could not have happened so 
late as the year of Cn. Servihus and Caius 
Flaminiiisj because Cams Flaminius entered 
on the office of consul at Arimmum, having 
been elected thereto by Tiberius Sempronius, 
who, after the engagement at the Trebia, had 
gone home to Rome for the purpose of electing 
consuls ; and, when the election was finished, 
returned into winter quarters to the army. 

X VI. The ambassadors returning from Car- 
thage, brought information to Rome, that every 
tiling tended to war ; and, nearly at the same 
time, news was received of the destruction of 
Saguntum. Grief seized the senate, for the 
deplorable catastrophe of their alliesj and shame 
for not having afforded them succoiu-j rage 
against the Carthaginians, and such apprehen- 
sions for the public safety, as if the enemy were 
already at their gates ; so that theii* minds be- 
ing a,gita.ted by so many passions at once, their 
meetings were scenes of confusion and disorder, 
lather than of deliberation. For “ never,” they 
observed, ‘Giad an enemy, more enterprising 
and v^arlike, entered the field with them ; and, 
at no other period had the Roman power been 
so unfit for great exertions, or so deficient in 
practice. As to the Sardinians. Corsicans, 
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Istrians, and Illyrians, they had only roused the 
Roman arms, without affording them exercise ; 
and with the Gauls the affair was reaUy a tu- 
mult, rather than a war. The Carthaginians, 
another kind of foe, w^ere crossing the Iberus ; 
trained to arms during twenty-three years, in 
the most laborious service, among the nations 
of Spain ; accustomed to conquer on every oc- 
casion ; habituated to the command of a most 
able general ; flushed with their late conquest 
of a very opulent city, and bringing with them 
many Spanish states j while the Gauls, ever 
glad of an opportunity of fighti«ig, would doubt- 
less be engaged in the expedition. Ww must 
then be waged against all the w^orld, in the heart 
of Italy, and under the walls of Rome. 

XVII. The provinces had been already 
named for the consuls, but now they were or- 
dered to cast lots. Spain fell to Cornelius ; . 
Africa, with Sicily, to Sempronius. For the 
service of the year, six legions were decreed, 
with such a number of the troops of the allies 
as the consuls should deem requisite, and a fleet 
as great as could be fitted out. Of Romans 
were enlisted twenty-four thousand foot, and 
one thousand eight hmuhred horse ; of the allies, 
forty thousand foot, and four thousand four 
hundred horse. The fleet consisted of two 
hundred and twenty ships of five banks of oars, 
and twenty light galleys. The question was 
then proposed to the people, whether “ they 
chose and ordered, that wiur should be declared 
against the people of Carthage ?” This being 
determined on, a general supplication was per- 
formed in the city, and prayers offered to the 
gods, that the war which the Roman people had 
ordered might have a prosperous and a happy 
issue. The forces were divided between the 
consuls in this manner : to Sempronius were 
assigned two legions, containing each foui* 
thousand foot and three hundi'ed horse, and of 
the allies sixteen thousand foot and one thou- 
sand eight hundred horse, with one hundred and 
sixty ships of war, and twelve light galleys. 
With these land and sea forces, Tiberius em- 
pronius was sent to Sicily, mth intention that 
he should cross over to Africa, in case the other 
consul should be able to prevent the Carthagi- 
nians from entering Italy. The army assigned 
to Cornelius was less numerous, because Lu- 
cius Manlius, a prsetor, was also sent into Gaul 
with a considerable force. Of sHps, particu- 
larly, Cornelius’s share was small : sixty quiii- 
queremes only were given him, for it was not 
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supposed either that the enemy would come by 
sea, or that he would exert Mmtelf on that ele- 
ment. Two Koman legions, with their iregulax 
proportion of cavalry, and, of the allies,* fourteen 
thousand foot, and sixteen hundred horse, were 
assigned to him. In this year, the province of 
Gaul, though not yet threatened with a Car- 
thaginian war, had posted in it two Roman 
legions, and ten thousand confederate infantry, 
with one thousand confederate horsemen' and 
six hundred Roman. 

X V 1 11. These adjustments being made, they 
yet determined, previous to the taking up arms, 
to send Quintus Fabius, Marcus Livius, Lucius 
Amilius, Caius Licinius, and Quintus Bajhius, 
men venerable on accoimt of their age, into 
Africa, as ambassadors, to require an explana- 
tion from the Carthaginians, whether Hanni- 
bal’s attack on Saguntum had been authorised 
by the state; and, in case they should acknow- 
ledge it, as it wms expected they would, and 
defend that proceeding, then to declare war 
against the people of Carthage. When the 
Romans arrived at Carthage, and were intro- 
duced to an audience of the senate, Quintus 
Fahius, without enlai’ging on the subject, sim- 
ply proposed the question, as stated in their in- 
structions ; on which one of the Carthaginians 
replied, Romans, in your former embassy, ye 
were too precipitate, when you demanded that 
Hannibal should he delivered up, as attacking 
Saguntum of his own authority. But your 
present proceeding, though hitherto milder in 
words, is, in effect, more unreasonably severe. 
A chjirge was made against Haimibal, only 
when you required him to be delivered up*, 
now, you endeavour to extort from us a confes- 
sion of wrong committed, and at the same in- 
stant, as if we had already pleaded guilty, in- 
sist on reparation. For myself^ I am of opin- 
ion that the question proper to be asked is, 
not whether Saguntum was attacked by public 
authority, or private, hut whether justly or un- 
justly ? For with respect to a subject of oar 
government, whether acting under direction of' 
the public, or not, the right of inquiry, and of 
punishing, is exclusively our own. The only 
point, then, that comes into discussion with 
you, is, whether the act was allowable accord- 
ing to treaty ? Wherefore, since you chose 
that a distinction should he made, between what 
commanders do by public authority, and what 
of their own will, there is a treaty subsisting 
between us, concluded by yoiu* consul Lutatius, 


in which provision is made for the interest of 
the allies of both nations. But there is no 
clause in favour ^ of the Sagimtines ; for they 
were not at the time in alliance with you. But | 
then, in the treaty entered into with Hasdrii- 
bal, the Sagimtines are expressly exempted 
from hostilities. In answer to wliich, I shall 
urge nothing but what I have learned from 
yourselves. For you asserted, that the freaty 
which your consul Caius Lutatius at first con- 
cluded with us, inasmuch as it had been con- 
cluded without either the approbation of the 
senate, or an order of the people, was not bind- 
ing on you ; and that, for that reason, another 
treaty was ratified anew, under the sanction of ^ 
public authority. Now, if your treaties do not 
bind you, unless sanctioned by your approba- 
tion and order, surely the treaty of Hasdriibal, 
under the same circumstances, cannot be bind- 
ing on us. Cease therefore to talk of Saguii- 
tum, and the Iberus ; and let your minds at 
length give birth to the burden of which they 
are long in labour.” The Roman then, folding 
up a comer of his robe, said, “ Here we bring 
you peace, and war ; take which you choose.” , 
Which proposal they answered vidth an equal 
degree of peremptory heat, calling out, that 
‘‘he should give whichever he chose.” He 
then threw open the fold again, and said tiat 
“ he gave war they with one voice replied, 
that “they accepted it; and, with the same 
spirit with which they accepted it, would pro- 
secute it.” 

XIX. This mode of a direct demand, and 
declaration of war, -was deemed suitable to the 
dignity of the Roman people, even before this 
time, but more paiticularly after the desti*uc- 
tion of Saguntum, than to enter into a verbal 
disquisition concerning the constraction of " 
treaties. For, if the business were to be de- 
cided by argument, what similitude was there 
between the treaty of Hasdrubal, and the for- 
mer treaty of Lutatius, which was altered? 

Since in the latter, there was an express clause 
inserted, that “ it shonlcl be valid, provided the 
people should ratify it but in that of Has- 
drubal, there was no such provision. Besides, 
this treaty was confirmed, in such a manner, by 
the silent approbation of so many years, during • 
the remainder of his life, that even after the 
death of its author, no alteration was made in 
it ; although, even were the former treaty ad- ? 
hered to, there was sufficient security provided 
for the Sagimtines, by the exemptiug from hos- ^ 
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tiiities tlie allies of both nations ; there being 
no distinction made of those who then were, 
or of those who should afterwards become such. 
And, as it was evidently allowable to form 
new alliances, who could think it reasonable, 
either that persons should not be received into 
friendship on account of any degree of merit 
whatever; or, that people, once taken under 
protection, should not be defended ? The only 
restriction implied was, that" the allies of 
. the Carthaginians should not be solicited to 
revolt, nor, revolting of their own accord, 
should be received. The Roman ambassadors, 
in pursuance of their instructions received at 
Rome, passed over from Ciirthage into Spain, 
in order to make application to the several 
states of that countiy, and either to engage 
their alliance, or at least dissuade them from 
joining the Carthaginians. They came, first, 
to the Bargusian, by whom being favourably 
received, because that people were dissatisfied 
with the Carthaginian government, they roused 
the spirits of many powers on the farther side 
of the Ibenis, by the flattering prospect of a 
change in their circumstances. Thence they 
came to the Volscians, whose answer, which 
was reported with applause through eveiy part 
of Spain, deterred the other states from joining 
in alliance with Rome. For thus the oldest 
member of their assembly replied, Where is 
your sense of shame, Romans, when you re- 
quire of us, that we should prefer your friend- 
ship to that of the Carthaginians? The Sa- 
gimtines, who embraced it, have been aban- 
doned by you: in which abandonment you, 
their allies, have shown greater cruelty, than 
the Carthaginians, their enemy, showed in de- 
stropng them.. What I recommend is, that 
you seek connections where the fatal disaster 
of Saguntiim is unknown. To the states of 
Spain, the ruins of that city will be both a me- 
lancholy, and a forcible warning, not to confide 
in the faith or alliance of Rome.” They were 
then ordered to depart immediately from the 
territories of the Volscians ; nor did they after- 
waj'ds meet, from any assembly in Spain, a 
more favourable reception; therefore, after 
making a circuit through all parts of that coun- 
try, without effecting any thing, they passed 
over into Gaul. 

XX. At Ruscino they encountered a new 
and tpiTifying spectacle ; the people coming in 
anus to the assembly, for such is the custom of 
that country. After displaying, in magnificent 


terms, the renown and the valour of the Ro- 
man people, and the greatness of their empire, 
they requested that the Gauls would not grant 
a passage through theii* cities and territories to 
the Carthaginian, who was preparing to invade 
Italy. On which, we ai*e told, such a laugh 
was raised, accompanied by a general outcry of 
displeasui-e, that the magistrates and the elder 
members of the assembly could, with difficulty 
bring the younger men into order, so unreason- 
able, and so absurd did it appear, to require that 
the Gauls should not suffer the war to pass 
into Italy, but should draw it on themselves, 
and expose their own lands to devastation, in- 
stead of those of, strangers. Wlien the uproar 
was at length appeased, an answ" er was given to 
the ambassadors, that “ the Gauls had never 
received either any kindness from the Romans, 
or ill treatment from the Carthaginians, that 
should induce them to take arms either in favour 
of the former, or in opposition to the latter. 
On the contrary, they had been informed, that 
their coimtiymen were expelled by the Roman 
people from the lands, and out of the limits of 
Italy, compelled to pay tribute, and subjected 
to indignities of every kind.” To the same 
application, they received the same answer, 
from the other assemblies in Gaul; nor did 
they meet any very friendly or peaceable recep- 
tion until they arrived at Marseilles, There, 
in consequence of the diligent inquiries made 
by those faithful allies, they learned, that the 
minds of the Gauls had been cdready prepos- 
sessed in favour of Hannibal. JBut that even 
he would find that nation not very tractable, so 
ferocious and ungovernable were their tempers, 
unless he frequently revived the attachment ot 
their chiefs with gold, of which that people 
were remarkably greedy.” Having thus finish- 
ed their progress through the states of Spain 
and Gaul, the ambassadors retxmned to Rome, 
shortly after the consuls had set out for their 
provinces, and found the passions of every man 
warmly excited by the prospect of the approach- 
ing war, for all accounts now agi'eed, that the 
Carthaginians had passed the Iberus. 

XXL Hannibal, after taking Saguntum, 
had retired into winter-quarters, at Nexv Car- 
thage ; where, receiving information of till the 
transactions and resolutions which had passed 
at Rome, and at Carthage, and that he w^as not 
only the leader, hut likewise the cause of the 
wm*, he determined no longer to defer his mea- 
sures, and having distributed and sold off the 


remains of tlie plunder, he called together his 
Spanish troops, and spoke td this effect ; Fel- 
low soldiers, as we have already established 
peace through all the states of Spain, we must 
either lay aside our arms, and disband our 
forces, or transfer the seat of war to jplher 
countries. For the way to make these nations 
floiuish, with the blessings not only of peace, 
but of victory, is, for us to seek glory and ; 
spoil from others. Wherefore as we shall 
soon be called to service, at a distance from 
home, and as it is uncertain wheri you may , 
see your families, and whatever is dear to you, 
if any choose to visit your friends, I now give 
you leave of absence. At the beginning of 
spring, I charge you to attend here, in order 
that, with the aid of the gods, we may enter , on 
a war, from which we ^hall reap abundance, 
both of honoitr and riches.” This voluntary 
offer, of leave to revisit their homes* was highly 
pleasing to almost every one of them j for they 
already longed to’^see their friends, land foresaw 
a longer absence from them likely to happen. 
This interval of reste^renewed the powers of 
their minds and bodies, enabling them to en- 
counter every hardship anew ; for the fatigues 
they h^'already sustained, and those they were 
soon to undergo, appeared to be little thought 
of. At the beginning of spring they therefore 
assembled according to orders. Hannibal, after 
reviewing the auxiliaries of the several nations, 
went to Gades, where he fulfilled his vows to 
Hercules, and bound himself in new ones, in 
case his future operations should be crowned 
with success. Then dividing his attention, 
between the measures requisite for annoying 
the enemy, and those necessary for defence, 
lest, while he should be making his way to Italy 
by land, through Spain and Gaul, Africa should | 
be naked and open to an attack of the Eomans 
from Sicily, he resolved to provide for its secu- 
rity by sending thither a strong body of forces. 
In the room of these, he required a reinforce- | 
ment to he sent to him from Africa, consisting 
chiedy of light armed spearmen* This he did 
with the view, that the Africans serving in 
Spain, and the Spaniards in Africa, where each 
would be better soldiers at a distance from 
home, they might be, as it were, mutual host- 
ages for the good behaviour of each other. He 
sent into Africa, of infantry, thirteen thousand 
eight hundred and fifty targeteers, with eight 
hundred and seventy Balearic slingers ; of ca- 
valry, collected from many nations, one thou- 


sand two hundred. Part of these forces he 
ordered to garrison Carthage, the rest to be dis- 
tributed through Africa. At the same time he 
ordered four thousand chosen young men, whom 
he had enlisted by means of commissaries sent 
among the several states, to be conducted to 
Carthage, both as an addition of strength and 
as hostages. 

XXIT. Judging also, that Spain ought not 
to be^ neglected, in which opinion he was iiot 
the less confirmed by having been acquainted 
with the tour made through it by the Roman 
ambassadors, for tbe purpose of engaging the 
friendship of the chiefs, he allotted that pro- 
, vince to Hasdrubal his brother, a man of ta- 
: lents and activity ; and he formed his strength 
i mostly of the troops from Africa, giving him 
! eleven thousand eight hundred and fifty African 
foot, with three hundred Ligurians, and five 
hundred Baloarians. To these bodies of in- 
fantry, were added four hundred and fifty horse- 
men, of the Liby- Phoenicians, a race composed 
of a mixture of Phcsniciaiis with Africans ; of 
Numidians and Mauritanians, who inhabit the 
coast of the ocean, to the number of one thou- 
sand eight hundred ; a small band of tbe II er- 
getans, a Spanish nation, amounting to two 
hundred horsemen j and, that he might not be 
destitute of any kind of force, which might be 
useful in operations on land, fourteen elephants. 
Also for the defence of the sea-coast, because, 
as the Romans had been formerly victorious at 
sea, it was probable that they would now like- 
wise exert themselves in the same line, a fleet 
was assigned him of fifty qiiinqueremes, two 
quadriremes, and five triremes ; but, of these, 
j only thirty-two quinqueremes, and the five tri- 
remes, were fully equipped and manned with 
rowers. From Gades he returned to Carthage, 
the winter-quarters of the army. Then putting 
his troops in motion, he led them by the city of 
Etovissa tothe Iberus, andthe sea-coast. Here, 
as is said, he saw in his sleep a youth of divine 
figure, who told him that he wms sent by Jupi- 
ter to guide him into Italy, and bade him there- 
fore to follow, and not turn his eyes to any side. 
Filled with terror, he followed at first without 
looking to either side, or behind ; but afterwards, 
out of tbe curiosity natural to mankind, consider- 
ingwhat that could be at which he was forbidden 
to look back, he could no longer restrain his eyes : 
he then saw behind him a serpent of immense 
size, moving along and felling all the bushes and 
trees in its way ; and after it, follovved a dark 
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cloud with loud thundering in the air. On 
which, asking what was the nature of this great 
commotion, or what it portended, he was told, 
that it meant the devastation of Itiily : he was 
then ordered to proceed in his course, and not 
to inquire farther, but let the decrees of the des- 
tinies remain in obscurity. 

XXIIL Oveijoyed at this vision, he led 
his forces in three divisions over the Iberus, 
having sent forward emissaries to conciliate, 
by presents, the friendship of the - Gauls, 
through whose country the army was to pass, 
and to explore the passes of the Alps. The 
number of forces, which he brought across the 
Iberus, was ninety thousand foot, and twelve 
thousand horse. He then reduced the Ilerge- 
tans, the Bargusians, the Aiisetanians, and the 
province of Lacetania, which lay at the foot of 
the Pyrenean mountains. The government of 
all this tract he gave to Hanno, with intention 
to retain the command of the narrow passes, 
which lead from Spain into Gaul ; and, to en- 
able him to secure the possession of it, assign- 
ed him a body of forces, consisting of ten thou- 
sand foot and one thousand horse. IVhen the 
army began to pass the defiles of the Pyrenees, 
and a laimour spread with greater certainty 
among the barbarians, that the war was intend- 
ed against the Romans, three thousand of the 
Carpetan foot left him, and marched away, ac- 
tuated, as clearly appeared, not so much hy 
dread of the enemy, as of the great length of 
the march, and the insuperable difiicidty of 
crossing the Alps. Hannibal, considering that 
to recall or detain them by. force, might be at- 
tended -with dangerous consequences, and wish- 
ing to avoid every thing that might irritate the 
ferocious tempers of the rest, sent home above 
ten thoiismid men, in wdiom he had discovered 
an equal aversion from the service, pretending 
that he had in like manner dismissed the Car- 
petans. 

XXIV. Then, lest delay and idleness should 
inspire them with improper notions, he crossed 
the Pyrenees, with the rest of his forces, and 
pitched his camp near the town of Illiberis. 
The Gauls had been told that Ms operations 
were directed against Italy ; nevertheless, hav- 
ing been informed, that the Spaniards on the 
other side of the Pyrenees had been reduced hy 
force, and thaf a powerful guard was stationed 
in their country, they were so much alarmed 
for their liberty, that they hastily took arms, 
and several states formed a general meeting at 


’ Ruscino- Wlien Hannibal was informed of 
this, dreading delay more than the power of the 
ehemy^ he despatched envoys to their petty 
princes, acquainting them, that he wished to 
confer with them in person, and proposing, 
that either they should come nearer to Illiberis, 
or that he would advance to Ruscino ; that he 
would with great pleasure, receive them in Ms 
camp, or without hesitation go Mmself to 
theirs'; for he came into Gaul as a friend, not 
as an enemy; and meant not to draw a sword, 
if the Gauls would allow Mm to hold Ms reso- 
lution, imtil he arrived in Italy. TMs passed 
through messengers : but the Gauls immediate- 
ly removed their camp to Illiberis, came with- 
out reluctance to the Carthaginian, and were 
so Mghly captivated by Ms presents, that, with 
gi’eat cheerfuhiess, they conducted his army, by 
the to^vn of Ruscino, through their territoiies. 

XXV. Ill* Italy, iat tMs time, notMng far- 
ther was known, than that Hannibal had passed 
the Iberus, intelligence of which had been 
brought to Rome by ambassadors from hlar- 
seilles ; yet, as if he had already passed the Alps, 
the Boians engaging the conciirreiice of the 
Insubrians began a revolt, their motive for 
which, was not their ancient enmity towai'ds 
the Roman people, but the offence whfeh they 
lately conceived, at the establishment of the 
colonies on the Po, at Cremona, and Placentia, 
within the limits of the Gsdlic territories. For 
tMs reason, they hastily took arms, and making 
an irruption into those very soils, caused such 
terror and confusion, that not only the country 
people, but even the Roman commissioners, 
who had come thither to distribute the lands, 
doubting their safety witMn the walls of Pla- 
centia, lied to Mutina, These were Cuius 
Lutatius, Cains Serviliiis, and Titus Annins. 
There is no doubt about the name of Lutatius ; 
but some annals, instead of Cains Servilius and 
Titus Annius, have Quintus Acilius and 
Cains Herrenius : others, Publius Cornelius 
Asina, and Cains Papirius Maso. There is al- 
so an uncertainty, whether ambassadors, sent to 
expostulate with the Boians, suffered violence, 
or whether the ill treatment w’as offered to the 
commissioners, who were measining out the 
lands. While they were shut up in Mutina, 
and the besiegers, a people quite unskilled in 
the arts of attacking towns, and remarkably 
lazy with respect to all military operations, lay 
inactive round the walls, which they could not 
injure, a pretended treaty for an accommodation 
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was set on foot, and tlie ambefesadors being in- 
vited out to a conference by tbe cMefs of the 
Gauls, were, in violation not only of tl]fe;iaws : 
of nations, but of the faith pledged on the occa^ 
sion, seized and put into confinement, the Oanls 
declaring, that they would not set ihem at li- 
berty, unless their own hostages were ret^tned 
to them. On hearing of this treatment of 
the ambassadors, and the danger which threat- 
ened Mutina and the garrison, Lucius Manlius 
the praetor, infiamed with resentment, led his 
army in a mpid march towards thak^tgr. The 
gi’ound, on both sides of the road, was, at that 
time, covered -with woods, and mostly urdn- 
hahited. Advancing into these places, with- 
. cut having examined the country^ he fell into 
an ambush, and with much diffiic^y, after los^ii 
ing a great number of men, made his waiy 
ihtQ the opet|;vplains. Here he fortified a 
camp, '#hich the r Gauls not having resolution 
to attack, tMd so(}Siers' recovered their spirits, 
though. 4t was ewdent that their strength was 
greatly diminished : they then began their 
march anew, and, as'!%^ng as their road lay 
through open grounds, the enemy never ap- 
peared j hut falling on their rear, when the 
Biomans again entered the woods, they threw 
all into fright and disorder, slew eight hundred 
soldiers, and carried off six standards. As 
soon as the troops had got clear of that difficult 
and troublesome pass, the Gauls ceased from 
their attempts^ and the Romans from their 
fears, and the latter afterwards, easily securing 
the safety of their march through the open 
country, proceeded to Tanetum, a small town 
on the Po* Plere, by means of a temporary 
fortification, which they raised, the supply of 
provisions conveyed by the river, and the aid 
of the Brescian Gauls, they maintained their 
ground against tlie numerous forces of the 
enemy, though daily augmented. 

XXVI. When news of this sudden insur- 
rection aiTived at Rome, and the senate under- 
stood, that, besides the Carthaginian war, they 
had another to maintain with Uie Gauls,J^they 
ordered Caius Atiliiis, a pnetor, to march 
to the relief of Manlius with one Roman legion, 
and five thousand allied troops, enlisted by the 
consul in the late levy ; with these he arrived 
a-t Tanetum without any interruption, for the 
enemy, through fear, had retired at his ? ap- 
proach. At the same time Publius Coimejius? 
having raised a new legion, in the room of that 
which had been sent with the praetor, set out 


from the city with sixty ships of war; and 
coasting along Etruria, Liguria, and the Salyan 
mountains, he arrived at Marseilles, and pitch- 
ed his camp on the nearest mouth of the Rhone, 
for that river, dividing itself, flows into the 
sea through several channels ; smrcely believing, 
yet, , that ^Hannibal had passed the Pyrenean 
mAtairis. But when he learned that he was, 
even then, employed in preparations for passing 
the Rhone, being unable to determine in what 
place he might meet him, and his men being not 
yet sufficiently recovered from the fatigue of 
the voyage, he despatched three hundred chosen 
horsemen, guided by some Massiiians and 
auxiJiaiy Gauls, to gain information of every 
particular, and to take a view of the enemy, 
without danger. Hannibal procuring, either 
by threats or presents, an unmolested passage 
through the other provinces, had arrived at the 
country of the Volcae, a powerful state. These 
possessed territories on both sides of the Rhone, 
hut, doubting their ability to repel the Cartha- 
ginian from the country on the hither side, in 
order to avail themselves of the river as a de- 
fence, they had transported, almost all their 
effects beyond it, and were ready in arms to 
defend the opposite bank. Hannibal, by means 
of presents, prevailed on the inhabitants of the 
other districts contiguous to the river, and even 
on those of that very state, who staid in their 
own habitations, to collect ships from every 
quarter, and to build others ; themselves being 
desirous that Ms army should be transported, 
and their country freed, as speedily as might 
he, from the burthen of such a multitude of 
men. A vast number of vessels therefore were 
brought together, and of boats rudely constnict- 
ed for the purpose of short passages. Others 
w^ere formed by hollowing single trees, the 
Gauls first showing the w^ay; and afterwards 
the soldiers themselves, encouraged by the 
plenty of timber, and likewise by the easiness 
of the work, hastily formed clumsy hulks to 
transport themselves and their effects, regard- 
less of every other circumstance, provided they 
would but float, and contain a burthen. 

XX VII. And now, wffien all preparatory 
measures for efiecting their passage w^ere com- 
pleted, tlie enemy, on the farther side, threat- 
ened them with a violent opposition, covering 
the w^hole bank with horse and foot. But in 
order to remove these out of Ms w^ay, Hanni- 
bal ordered Hanno, son of Bomilcar, to set 
out by night, at the first watch, with a body of 
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forces composed mostly of Spaniards, to march 
up the river to the distance of one day’s 
journey, and then crossing it, as secretly as 
j)Ossible, to lead round his detachment with 
all expedition, that he might fall on the rear 
of tlie enemy when so required. The Gauls, 
who were given him as guides on the occasion, 
informed him that, at the distance of about 
twenty-five miles above that place, the river, 
spreading round a small island, showed the 
passage, where it divided itself, broader, and 
the channel consequently shallower. At this 
place, fellhig timber with the utmost haste, they 
formed rafts for canying over the men, horses, 
and otlier weighty matters. As to the Bpan^ 
iju-ds, they took no trouble about any means of 
couveyauce, but thrusting their clothes into 
leathern bags, and resting theii* bodies on their 
bucklers jdaced under them, swam over the 
river. The rest of the troops, having also 
passed over on the rafts joined together, they 
encamped near the river, and being fatigued by 
the march duilng the night, and by the labour 
of the work, refreshed themselves with rest for 
one day^ while their leader w^as earnestly study- 
ing how to execute the design in proper season. 
Next day, having marched from thence, they 
made a signal, by raising a smoke, that they had 
effected their passage, and were not far distant ; 
which being pereeived.by Hannibal, he gave the 
s%nal for his troops to jiass the river. The in- 
fantry had the boats equipped and in readiness, 
and a line of larger vessels, with the horsemen, 
most of whom had their horses swimming near 
them, crossed higher up the river, in order to 
break the force of the emrent, and thereby 
render the w’^ater smooth for the boats passing 
below. The horses for the most part were 
led after the sterns by collars, those only ex- 
cepted which had been put on board the ships 
bridled and accoutred, in order that the riders, 
on their landing, might have them ready for 
insfiint use. 

XX VIII. The Gauls ran dow to the hank 
to meet them, with vm-ious kinds of cries and 
songs, according to their custom, tossing their 
shields above their heads, and with theii' right 
hands brandishing their javelins, notwdthstand-. 
ing the terrible appearance of such a vast num- 
]>er of ships, together with the loud roaring of 
the river, and the confused clamours of the 
m'ariners and soldiers, both of those who were 
struggling to force their way through the violent 
cuiTent, and of those who. from the onposite 


hank, encouraged their friends on their passage. 
While they saw sufficient cause of terror on 
- then?, front, a more terrifying shout assailed them 
|rom behind, where their camp was taken by 
Hanno. Presently he came up ; so that they 
were encompassed by dangers; such a vast 
number of soldiers being brought by the ships, 
and another army quite unexpected pressing on 
their rear. The Gauls finding that, instead of 
being the assailants as they had intended, they 
were even ^ven from their owm ground, made 
off hastily Wough the clearest opening that 
they could find, and in the utmost confusion 
dispersed to their several towns. Hannibal 
now looked with contempt on the boisterous 
menaces of this people, and bringing over the 
rest of his forces at leisure, encamped on the 
spot. Various plans, I should suppose, were 
projected for conveying the elephants^across the 
river, at least the accounts transmitted of the 
manner in which it was performed are various. 
Some relate, that being brought all together to 
the river side, the fiercest among them w^as pro- 
voked to anger by his keeper, who pursued him 
by swimming as he fled into the water : that 
this di'ew down the rest of the herd ; and that 
each, as soon as he ftst the bottom, was by the 
mere force of the stream hurried to the opposite 
bank. But it is more generally agreed, that 
they were carried over on rafts ; and as this must 
have appeared the safer methdel'it is now more 
easy to believe, that the business was so effect- 
ed. One raft, of two hundred feet in length 
and fifty in breadth, was extended from the 
bank into the river, the upper part of it being 
firmly fastened to the shore with several, strong 
cables, to prevent its being carried down with 
the stream, and this was covered with a layer 
of earth, like a bridge, in order that the beasts 
might, without fear, walk on it as on solid 
ground. Another raft of equal breadth, and 
one hundred feet long, was fastened to this, 
and when the elephants, being driven over the 
fixed raft as on a road, the females going fore- 
most, passed over to the smaller one which 
joined to it, then the ropes with which tins 
latter had been slightly tied were instanly loos- 
ed, and it was towed away by several light 
vessels to the other bank. When the first were 
thus landed^ it was brought back for the rest. 

dong as they were driven, as it were, on a 
hr^e connected with the land, they showed no 
signs of fear : they first he an to be frightened 
when, the raft being; set loose, they were sepa- 
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rated from the rest, and dragged into the deep : 
then pressing close on one another, as those on 
the outside drew back from the water, they oc- 
casioned a good deal of disorder j hut terrified 
by seeing the water on every side of them, they 
soon became quiet. Some indee^'^hecoming,, 
outrageous, tumbled into the river, but^reir* 
own weight rendering them steady,' thougliTheir 
riders were thrown off, they cautiously search- 
ed out the shallow parts, and came safe to land. 

XXIX. While thus employed in transport- 
ing the elephants, Hannibal had despatched five 
hundred Xiimidian horsemen towards the camp 
of the Romans, to discover where they lay, 
what were their numbers, and, if possible, what 
their designs. This detachment of cavalry was 
met by the three hundred Roman horse, sent, 
as mentioned above, from the mouth of the 
Rhone. A battle ensued, more furious than 
conirndn,, between such small numbers : for, 
besides many wounds, there was a gr^at loss of 
lives, nearly equal bn both sides, an4 it was not 
until the Romans were thoroughly fatigued, 
that the dismay and fli^t of the Numidians 
yielded them the victory. On the side of, the 
conquerors fell one hundred and sixty, not all 
Romans however, some o#them being Gauls ; 
mid of the vanquished more than two hundred. 
As this prelude, and omen likewise of the war, 
portended to the Romans a favourable issue on 
the whole, so did it a victory not unbloody, nor 
to be purchased without a dangerous struggle. 
After this action, the parties returned to their 
respective commanders. On the one hand, 
Scipio could form no determination, farther 
than to regulate his measures by the designs 
and proceedings of the enemy ; and, on the 
other, Hannibal was in doubt, whether he 
should continue his march into Italy without 
intermission, or come to an engagement with 
the first Roman army that threw itself in his 
way. However, from the thoughts of an im- 
mediate engagement he was diverted by the 
arrival of ambassadors from the Boians, and of 
a chieftain called Magalus, who, assuring him 
that they would be his guides on the march, and 
companions in the dangers, recommended him 
to resei-ve the first essay of his entire force for 
the attack of Italy, and not previously, to 
hazard any diminution of his strength. His 
troops feared indeed the enemy, for the 
memory of the former war was not' yet obKter^ 
ated ; but much more did they dread the ex- 
treme dilficulty of the march, and the passage ^ 
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of the Alps, a matter exceedingly formidable, 
at least by report, and to people unacquainted 
with those mountains. 

XXX/ Hannibal, therefore, as soon as he 
hadf^^^jmiped to proceed forward, and dhect 
hisi^btatiqns against IMy, called an assembly 
b^the soldiers, and endeavoured, by the differ- 
ent .methods of reproof and exhortation, to 
mould their minds to his purjiose. “ He won- 
dered,” he said, “ what sudden terror could have 
taken possession 6f breasts hitherto always un- 
daunted. Dining such a number of years in 
which they carried arms, they were constantly 
victorious ; nor had left Spain until all the na- 
tions and countries comprehended betiveen the 
two opposite seas were imder subjection to 
Carthage. Then, seized with indignation at 
the Roman people demanding that every per- 
son, concerned in the siege of Saguntiun, should 
be delivered into their hands as criminals, they 
had passed the Iberus, resolved to exterminate 
the Roman mce, and to set the world at liberty. 
No one, at that time, thought the mai-ch too 
long, though they were to continue it from the 
setting place of the sun to that of its rising. 
Now, when they saw by far- the greater part of 
the journey accomplished, after conquering the 
obstructions of the Pyi*enean forests, in the 
midst of the fiercest nations j after effecting 
their passage over so great a river as the Rhone, 
in the face of so many thousands of Gauls op- 
posing them ; nay, when they had the Alps 
within view, the other side of which was a part 
of Indy, just in the gates of their enemy’s 
country, they grew weaiy and halted — Was it 
that they conceived the Alps to be any thing 
more than high mountains? Suppose them 
higher than the summits of the Pyrenees : 
surely no part of the eaith readied to the 
heaven, nor was of a height insuperable by man- 
kind. These eminences in reality were inhabit- 
ed, cultivated, produced and supported animals. 
Were they passable by small parties, and im- 
passable by armies ? Those very ambassadors, 
before their eyes, had not been carried aloft on 
wings over the Alps. Neither had their an- 
cestors been natives of the soil, but settlers, 
who came from other coimtries into Italy, and 
who crossed with safety those same hills, often 
in vast bodies, with their wives and children, 
as other colonies emigrate. To a soldier 
carrying nothing ndth him but the implements 
of war, what could be impassable or insuper- 
able ? In order to gain possession of Sagim- 
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turn, what toils, wliat dangers did they not 
undergo, for the space of eight months ? Now, 
when their object was Rome, the capital of the , 
world, what difficulty or danger should he 
deemed capable of retarding the enterprise? 
The Gauls formerly made themselves masters 
of those very places wffiich the Carthaginians 
despaired of approaching. ISither, therefore, 
they must }deld the superiority in spirit and 
courage to that nation, which, during a short 
time past, they had so frequently overcome ; or 
they must look for the termination of their 
march, in the held lying between the Tiber 
and the walls of Rome.” 

XXXI. '^Yhen by these exhortations he had 
re-animated their courage, he ordered them to 
take refreshment, and prepare for a march. 
On the following day, he proceeded upwards 
along the bank of the Rhone, directing his route 
towards the interior parts of Gaul ; not because 
that was the more direct road to the Alps, but 
because he thought that the farther he with- 
drew from the sea, the less prohability there 
would be of his meeting with the Romans, with 
whom he did not intend to come to battle, until 
he should have arrived in Italy. After a march 
of four days, he came to the Island. Here the 
rivers Isara and Rhone, which run down from 
different parts of the Alps, after encompassing 
a pretty large tract of ground, unite their 
streams, and the plain enclosed between them 
is called the Island. The adjacent country is 
inhabited by the AUobroges, a nation, even in 
those times, inferior to none in Gaul in power 
and reputation, but at that juncture weakened 
by discord. Two brothers disputed the sove- 
reignty. The elder, who had been invested 
with the government, by name Brancus, was 
dispossessed by the younger brother, and a com- 
bination of the younger men ; on which side, 
though there was less justice, there w’-as more 
strength. Most opportunely, the parties in this 
dissension referred their pretensions to the 
judgment of Hannihal, who being appointed 
arbitrator of the disputed sovereignty, gave a 
decision agreeable to the sense of the senate, 
and of the principal men in the state : that the 
■government should be restored to the elder. 
In requital of which favour^ he was assisted 
with a supply of provisions, and plenty of all 
kind of necessaries, particularly of clothing, 
which the terrible accounts of the cold of the 
higher regions made it necessary to provide. 
After settling the disputes of the AUobroges, 
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though now bent on proceeding to the Alps, 
be took not the dix'ect road thither, but turned 
to the left into the country of the Tricas tines ; 
thence, through the extreme boundaries of the 
Vocontian territory, he advanced into that of 
the Tricorians, meeting no obstruction until he 
came to the river Druentia. This also, deriv- 
ing its source from the Alps, is, of aU the rivers 
in Gaul, the most difficult to pass ; for, though 
conve3niig a vast body of water, it admits not 
the use of ships ; because, being confined by no 
banks, it flows in several, and not always the 
same channels, continually forming new shal- 
lows, and new wiiirlpools, so that a person is 
I in danger of missing his way ; and besides, roll- 
I ing doTO loose gritty stones, the footing is 
unsteady. Happening too, at that time, to be 
swelled by rains, it caused the utmost disorder 
among the troops on their passage, and which 
was much increased by their owm hurry and 
confused clamours, 

XXXIIi In about tliree days after Hanni- 
bal’s moving from the bank of the Rhone, the 
consul Publius CorneKus had come with his 
forces, in order of battle, to the camp of the 
enemy, intending to fight them without delay. 
But fi.nding the fortifications abandoned, and 
concluding that, as they had got the start of him 
so far, it would be difficult to overtake them, 
he marched back to the sea, where his ships 
lay; for lie judged that he might thus wdth 
greater ease and safety meet Hannibal on his 
descent from the Alps. However, not to leave 
Spain, the province which the lots had assigned 
to his care, destitute of the aid of Roman troops, 
he sent his brother Cneius Scipio, with the 
greater part of his forces, against Hasdi-ubal, 
with the expectation not merely of protecting 
old allies, and acquiring new, but of driving him 
out of Spain. He himsehv with a very small 
force, repaired to Genoa, proposing, \rith the 
army which was stationed on the Po, to provide 
for the security of Italy. From the Druentia, 
Hannibal, passing through a tract in general 
level, without any molestation from the Gauls 
inhabiting those regions, arrived at the Alps. 
And now, notwithstanding that the men had 
already conceived notions of the scene from re- 
port, which, in cases capable of misrepresenta- 
tion, generally goes beyond the truth, yet the 
present view exhibited such objects as renewed 
all tfieir terrors ; the height of the mountains, 
the snows almost touclung the sky, the wretched 
huts standing on the cliffs, the cattle and 
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beasts sliivering with tlie coW, the people 
squalid and in iincoutli dress-, all tbingSy in 
short, animate and inanimate, stiffened wdtb 
frost, besides other circumstances more shock- 
ing to the sight than can be represented 
in words. As they marched up the first 
acclivities, they beheld the eminences which 
hung over them covered with parties of the 
mountaineers, who, if they had posted them- 
selves in the valleys out of view, and, rushing out 
suddenly, had made an unexpected attack, must 
have occasioned the most terrible havoc and 
dismay. Hannibal commanded the troops to 
halt, and having discovered from some Gaifis, 
whom he sent forward to examine the ground, 
that there was no passage on that side, encapqp- 
ed in the widest valley which he could find, 
where the whole circuit around consisted of 
rocks and precipices. Then, having gained 
intelligence by means of the same Gauls, (who 
differed not much from the othersiih language 
or manners, and who had entered into conver- 
sation with them,) that the pass was blocked 
up only by day, and that, at night, they separat-, 
ed to their several dwellings, he advanced ai the 
first dawn to the eminences, as if with the de- 
sign of forcing Ms way through the pass. This 
feint he carried on through the whole day, his 
men at the same time fortifying a camp in the 
spot where they were drawn up. As soon 
as he understood that the mountaineers had re- 
tired from the heights, and withdrami their 
guai’ds, he made, for a show, a greater number 
of fires than was proportioned to the troops who 
remained in the camp, and, leaving behind the 
baggage, with the cavalry and the greatest part 
of the infiintry, he himself, with a light-armed 
band, composed of the most daring men in the 
army, pushed rapidly through the pass, and took 
post on those very eminences of wMch the 
enemy had been in possession. 

XX XIII. At the first da\vn of the next 
day, the rest of the army began to march fpr-r 
ward. Ey this time the mountaineers, on a 
signM given, were coming together out of their 
fortresses to their usual station ; when, on a 
sudden, they perceived- a part of the enemy 
over their heads in possession of their own 
strong post, and the rest passing along the road. 
Both these circumstances striking them at once, 

" they were for some time incapable of thought, 
or of turning their eyes to any other object. 
Afterwai’ds, when they observed the confusion 
in the pass, and that the body of the enemy j 
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was disordered on their march, by the hiury 
among themselves, and particularly by the un- 
ruliness of the affrighted horses, it was imagin- 
ed that, to augment in any degree the terroi i 
under which they already laboured, were effec- 
tually to destroy them : they therefoi’e ran 
down the rocks in an oblique direction through 
pathless and circuitous ways, which habitual 
practice rendered easy to them : and now^ the 
Carthaginians had to contend at once, with the 
Gauls and the disadvantage of the ground ; and 
there was a greater struggle among themselves 
than with the enemy, for everyone strove to 
get first out of danger. But the greatest dis- ^ 
order was occasioned by the horses, which af- 
frighted at the dissonant clamours, multiplied 
by the echoes from the woods and valleys, be- 
came nearly unmanageable ; and when they 
happened to receive a stroke or a wound, grew 
so unruly as to overthrow numbers of men, and 
heaps of baggage of all sorts ; and as there 
were abrupt precipices on each side of the pass, 
their violence cast down many to an immense 
depth, so that the fall of such great masses pro- 
duced a dreadful effect. Although these were ^ 
shocking sights to Hannibal, yet he kept his - 
place for awhile, and restrained the troops that I 
were with him, lest he should increase the tu- 
mult and confusion. Afterwards, seeing the. ' 
line of the army broken, and that there was 
danger of their being wholly deprived of their 
baggage, in which case the effecting of their f 
passage would answer no purpose, he hastened | 
down from the higher ground j and while, by ■ 
the mere rapidity of his motion, he dispersed 
the forces of the enemy, he at the same time 
increased the confusion among his own. But ^ 
this, when the roads were cleared by the flight 
of the mountaineers, was instantly remedied, * 
and the whole army was soon brought through 
the pass not only without disturbance, but al- 
most without noise. He then seized a fort, 

; which -was the capital of that district, and seve- 
I ral villages that lay round it, and fed his army 
for three days with cattle taken from the fugi- 
tives. During these three days, as he was not ' 
incommoded by the mountaineers, nor much 
by the nature of the ground, he made a eonsi- ? 
derahle progress in his march. f 

XXXIV. He then reached the territory of 
another state, which was thickly inhabited for 
a mountainous country : there, he was very 
near suffering a defeat, not by open force, but 
by Ms own arts, treachery, and ambush. Some 
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men of advanced age, governors of their forts, 
came to the Carthaginian as ambassadors, wth 
humble representations, that as the calami- 
ties of otliers had afforded them a profitable 
lesson, they wished to make tiial of the 
friendship, rather than of the strength of 
the Carthaginians. That they were, there- 
fore, resolved to yield obedience to all his 
commands, and requested liim to accept of 
provisions and guides on his march, and 
hostages to insure the performance of their 
engagements.” Plannibal neither hastily cre- 
diting, nor yet slighting their offers, lest, if 
[ rejected, they might declare openly against him, 
after returning a favourable answer, accepted 
the hostages, and made use of the provisions 
which they had, of their own accord, brought to 
the road: but followed the guides, not as 
through a friendly country, but with the strict- 
est order in his march. The elephants and 
cavalry composed the van, and he himself fol- 
lowed with the main body of the infantry, 
i carefully inspecting every particular. On their 
coming into a road narrower than the rest, con- 
, ^ fined, on one side, by an impending hill, the 
p*' barbarians rising up on all sides from places 
where they had lain concealed, assailed them in 
front and rear, in close and in distant fight, 
rolling dc?wn also huge rocks on the troops. 
The most numerous body pressed on the rear. 
There, the main force of infantry was ready to 
oppose them ; but had not ’that been veiy 
strong, it must undoubtedly, in such a difficult 
pass, have sufiered veiy great loss ; even as the 
case stood, it was brought to the extremity of 
danger, and almost to destruction. For whilst 
Flannibal hesitated to lead down his horsemen 
into the narrow road, though he had left no 
* kind of support at the back of the infantry, the 
mountaineers, rushing across and breaking 
through between the two divisions of the army, 
took possession of the pass, and Hannibal 
spent one night separated from his cavalry and 
baggage. 

XXXV. Next day, the barbarians having 
relaxed the violence of their attacks in the cen- 
tre, the troops were re-united, and carried 
through the defile, but not without loss ; the 
desti'iiction, however, was greater among the 
' beasts of burthen than among the men. Thence- 

forward, the mountaineers made their attacks 
in smaller parties, more like robbers than an 
army } at one time, on the van j at another, on 
the rear ; just as the ground happened to afford 


them an advantage, or as stragglers advancing 
before the rest, or staying behind, gave them an 
opportunity. As the driving the elephants 
through the narrow roads, even with all the 
haste that could be made, occasioned much loss 
of time, so wherever they went, they effectually 
secured the troops from the enemy, who being 
unaccustomed to such creatures, dared not to 
come near them. On the ninth day the army 
completed the ascent to the summit of the Alps, 
mostly through pathless tracts and wrongroads, 
into which they had been led, either by the 
treachery of their guides, or, when these were 
not trusted, rashly, on the strength of their own 
conjectures, following the courses of the valleys. 
On the summit they remained encamped two 
days, in order to refresh the soldiers, who were 
spent with toil and fighting} and, in this time, 
several of the beasts, which had fallen among 
the rocks, following the tracts of the army, 
came into the camp. Tired as the troops were, 
of struggling so long with hardships, they found 
their terrors very much increased by a fall of 
snow, this being the season of the setting of 
the constellation of the Pleiades. * The troops 
were put in motion with the first light ; and as 
they marched slowly over ground which was 
entirely covered with snow, dejection and de- 
spair being strongly marked in every face, 
Hannibal went forward before the standards, 
and ordering the soldiers to halt on a projecting 
eminence, from which there was a wide extend- 
ed prospect, made them take a view of Italy, 
and of the plains about the Po, stretching 
along the foot of the mountains } then told 
them, that “ they were now scaling the walls, 
not only of Italy, but of the city of Rome. 
That all the rest would be plain and smooth, 
and after one, or, at most, a second battle, they 
would have the bulwark and capital of Italy in 
their power and disposal.” The army then be- 
gan to advance, the enemy now desisting 
from any farther attempts on them, except by 
trifling parties for pillaging, as opportunity of- 
fered. But the way was much more difficult 
than it had been in the ascent } the declivity, on 
the Italian side of the Alps, being, in most pla- 
ces, shorter, and consequently more perpendicu- 
lar ; while the whole way was narrow and slip- 
pery,, so that the soldiers could not prevent their 
feet fi:om sliding, nor, if they made the least false 
step, could they, on falling, stop themselves in 
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the place ; and thus men and beasts tumbled a vast pile, and as soon as a smart wind arose, 
promiscuously over one another. to forward the kindling of it, set it on fire, and 

XXXVI. They then came to a ridge much then, when the stone was violently heated, 
narrower than the others, and composed of rock made it crumble to pieces by pouring on vine - 
so upright, that a light-armed soldier, making gar. When the rock was thus disjointed, by 
the trial, could with much difficulty, by lay- the power of -the heat, they opened a way 
ing hold of bushes and roots, which appeared through it with iron instruments, and inclined 
here and there, accomplish the descent. In the descents in such a manner, that not only 
this place the precipice, originally . great, the beasts of burthen, but even the elephants, 
had by a late falling away of the earth, could be brought down. Four days were spent 
been increased to the depth of at least one about this rock, during which the cattle were 
> thousand feet. Here the cavalry stopped, nearly destroyed by hunger j for the summits 
as if at the end of their journey, and Hannibal, are, for the most part, bai*e, and whatever little 
wondering what could be the cause of the troops pasture there might have been was covered by 
halting, was told that the cliff was impassable, the snow. In the lower parts are valleys and 
Then going up himself to view the places it some hills, which, enjoying the benefit of the 
seemed clear to him that he must lead his artny sun, with rivulets at the side of the woods, are 
in a circuit, though ever so great, and through better suited to become the residence of human 
tracts never trodden before. That way, liow- beings. There the horses were sent out to 
ever, was found to he impracticable. The old pasture, and the men, fatigued with their labour 
snow, indeed, had become hafd, and being on the road, allowed to rest for thi*ee days, 
covered with the new of a modej^e depth, the They then descended into the plains, where 
men found good footing as they walked through the climate, and likewise the temper of the iru 
it 5 but when that was dissolved by the treading habitants, were of a still milder cast. 

•of so many men and beasts, they then trod on XXXVIII. In this manner, as nearly as 
the naked ice below. Here they werfe much can be ascertained, they accomplished their 
impeded, because the foot could take no hold passage into Italy, in the fifth month, according 
on the smooth ice, and was besides the more to some authors, after leaving Xew Carthi^ge, 
apt to slip, on account of the declivity of the having spent fifteen days in crossing the Alps, 
ground ; and whenever they attempted to rise, As to what number of forces Hannibal had 
either by aid of the hands or knees, these slip- when he arrived in Italy, \mters by no means 
ping, they fell again ; add to this, that there agree. Those who state them at the highest 
were neither stumps nor roots within reach, on make them amount to one hundred thousand 
which they could lean for support ; so that they foot, and twenty thousand horse ; while those 
wallowed in the melted snow on one entire who state them at the lowest say twenty thoii- 
'surface of slippery ice. This the cattle some- sand foot, and six of horse. The authority of 
times penetrated as soon as their feet reached Lucius Cincius Alimentus, who writes that he 
the lower bed, and sometimes, when they lost was taken prisoner by Hannibal, would have '“^'1 
their footing, by striking more strongly with the greatest weight with me, did he not con- 
their hoofs in striving to keep themselves up, found the number, by adding the Gauls and 
they broke it entirely through; so that the Ligurians. He says that, including these, 
greatest part of them, as if caught in traps, stuck (who it is more probable, however, flocked to 
fast in the hard and deep icc. Ifim aftenvards, and so some writers assert,) 

XXXVII. At length, after men and beasts there w'ere brought into Italy eighty thousand 
were heartily fatigued to no purpose, they taxed foot, and ten thousand horse ; and that lie 
a camp on the summit, having with very great heard from Hannibal himself, that from the 
difficulty cleared even the ground which that re- time of his passing the Rhone, he had lost 
quired, so great was the quantity of snow to be thii'ty-six thousand men, together with a vast 
dug Jind carried off. The soldiers were then number of horses, and other beasts of burthen, 
employed to make a way down the steep, before he left the country of the Taurinians, 
through which alone it was possible to effect a the next nation to the Gauls, as he went down 
passage ; and, as it was necessaiy to break the into Italy. That he came through this state, 
mass, they felled and lopped a number of huge is agreed on by aJI. I am therefore the more 
trees which stood near ; which they raised into siu'prised at its remaining doubtful by what 
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road lie crossed tlie Alps 5 and tliat tlie opinion 
slioiild commonly prevail, tliat he passed over 
the Pennine hill, and that from thence that 
summit of these mountains got its name. 
Ccelius says, that he passed over the hill of 
Cremo. Either of these passes would have 
led him, not into the territory of the Tauri- 
nians, but through that of the mountaineers, 
called Salassians, to the Libuan Gauls. Nor 
is it probable that those roads into hither 
Gaul should, at that time, have been open ; 
those, especially, which lead to the Pennine 
hill would have been blocked up by nations 
half German. And besides, if the asser- , 
tions of the inhabitants be admitted as an 1 
argument of any weight, it must be allowed, 
that the Veragrians, the inhabitants of that 
very hill, deny that the name was given to 
these mountains from any passage of the Car- 
thaginians, and allege that it was so named 
from a person, called by the mountaineers Pen- 
ninus, worshipped as a divinity on the highest 
top. 

XXXIX. Hannibal had now a favourable 
opportunity for commencing his operations ; 
the Taurinians, the nation lying nearest in his 
way, being at war with the Insubrians. But 
he could not put his forces under arms to assist 
either party, because they now felt most sensibly, 
while endeavouring to remedy them, the mala- 
dies which they had before contracted. For rest 
after toil, plenty after scarcity, and care of their 
persons after a course of filth and nastiness, pro- 
duced little effect in the various disorders of those 
whose bodies were grown squalid and filthy to 
a degree of brutality. This consideration in- 
duced the consul Publius Cornelius, as soon 
as he arrived with the fieet at Pisee, though the 
army which he received from Manlius and 
Atiliiis was composed of raw troops, and dis- 
pirited by their late disgraces, to hasten to the 
Po, in order that he might engage the enemy 
before he should recover his vigour. But by 
the time the consul came to Placentia, Hanni- 
bal had moved from his post, and had taken by 
storm a city of the Taurinians, the metropolis 
of the nation, because it had refused an offer of 
bis friendship j and he would have drawn over 
to his side, either by their fears or inclinations, 
all the Gauls dwelling near the Po, had, not the 
sudden arrival of Cornelius, when they were 
watching for an occasion of revolting, put a 
stop to their measures. Hannibal likewise ad- 
vanced towards them from the country of the 


' Taurinians, in expectation that, as they had not 
yet resolved what party they would join, his 
presence might determine them in his favour. 
The armies were now almost within view of each 
other, and the leaders, though not yet thorough- 
ly acquainted, brought with them a degree of 
mutual admiration : for the name of Hannibal, 
even before the destruction of Saguntum, was 
highly famed among the Eomans; and the 
very circumstance of Scipio having been par- 
ticularly chosen for the command, supposed 
him a person of extraordinary merit. They 
were exalted still higher in each other’s opinion : 
Scipio, by the celerity with wliicb, though left 
behind in Gaul, he had met Hannibal at his 
coming down into Italy : Hannibal, by having 
not only formed hut executed the daring design 
of passing over the Alps. Scipio, however, 
first crossed the Po, and removed his camp to 
the river Ticinus ; where, wishing to encourage 
his soldiers before he led them out to battle, he 
addressed them in a speech to this effect. 

XL. “ Soldiers, if I were marching to bat- 
tle at the head of the army which I had wdtfa 
me in Gaul, I should have thought it needless 
to use any words to you : for why exhort either 
those horsemen, who, without difficulty defeated 
the enemy’s cavalry at the river Rhone; or 
those legions, with whom I pursued this same 
enemy, and obtained, by their refusing to fight, 
and actually flying before us, an acknowledg- 
ment of victory? In the present state of 
things, as that army, which was enlisted for 
the province of Spain, is employed with my 
brother Cneius Scipio, under my auspices, in 
the place where it was the will of the senate, 
and people of Rome, that it should be employ- 
ed ; and that I, in order that you might have a 
consul to lead you against Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians, have taken a voluntary part in 
this contest ; as a new commander, I think it 
requisite to speak a few words to soldiers w ho 
are new to me. Now that you should not 
be unacquainted either with the nature of the 
war, or with the enemy ; knowf soldiers, that 
you are to fight against men whom, in the for- 
mer war, you conquered both on land and 
sea ; from whom you have exacted tribute for 
twenty years past ; from tvhom you took, 
and still hold, Sicily and Sardinia, the prices 
of your victory. In the present dispute, con- 
sequently, the spirit of the parties wall be — 
your^ of conquerors ; theirs, that of men 
Nor is it confidence, but necesrity, , 
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which now prompts them to fight : unless you 
suppose, that those, who avoided fighting, when 
their force was entire, have acquired greater con- 
fidence, after the loss of two-thirds of their in- 
fantry and cavalry, in the passage over the Alps ; 
after greater numbers have perished than survive. 
But it may be said, they are few indeed, but ! 
vigorous in mind and body, having a power! 
and strength no force can withstand. On the i 
contrary, they are hut the resemblance, mere i 
shadows of men, rendered lifeless by hunger, 
cold, filth, and nastiness ; battered and disabled ; 
among the rocks imd precipices. Add to this, 
their joints benumbed, their sinews stiifened, 
their limbs, shrivelled by the frost, their armour 
shattered and broken, their horses lamed and 
enfeebled. Such is the infantry, such the cav- 
alry, with whom you are to fight. You will 
have to deal, not with enemies, hut the remains 
of enemies. And nothing dpv.I fsar more, 
than lest, before you come to a battle, the Alpfe 
may appear to have conquered Hannibal. But 
perhaps it was right that it should be so ; that, 
against a nation and commander, guilty of a 
breach of treaties, the gods themselves should 
commence the war, and break the force of tbe 
enemy ; and that we who, next to the gods, 
wmre the party injured, should then take it up, 
and carry it on to a conclusion. 

. XL I. In "what I say on this head, lam 
not afraid of being suspected of ostentatious 
boasting, for the purpose of encouraging you, 
while my real sentiments are different. I 
might have proceeded with my army into Spain, 
my own province, to which I had gone part of 
the way ; where I should have had my brother 
to assist me in council, and to share the danger ; 
and, instead of Hannibal, I should have had 
Hasdrubal to contend with; and, certainly, a 
less difficult war to manage. Nevertheless, as 
I sailed along the coast of Gaul, having heard 
of the approach of this enemy, I landed, sent 
forward my cavalry, and moved my camp to the 
Bhone. In a battle, fought by tbe cavalry, the 
only part of my forces which had an opportun- 
ity of fighting, the enemy was routed; and be- 
cause I could not, on land, overtake their body 
of infantry, which w'as carried away with all 
the rapidity of flight, I returned to my ships, 
and with the utmost expedition that I could 
make, through such a long circuit by sea and 
land, I have met him at the foot of the Alps. 
Now, wdiether do I appear to have fallen in 
unawares with this formidable foe, while I 
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wished to decline a contest with him, or to 
have designedly thrown myself in the way of 
his route, to challenge and force him to a trial 
of strength ? I feel a strong desire to try whe- , 
ther, in these twenty years past, the earth has 
all at once produced a new breed of Carthagin- 
ians ; or whether they are the same with those 
who fought at the islands iEgates, whom you 
ransomed at Eryx at a valuation of eighteen 
denarii ^ a-head ; and whether this Hannibal be, 
as he represents himself, another Hercules, 
equally renowned for his expeditions ; or one 
left by his father, a subject, a tributary, and 
slave to the Boman people ; who, if he were 
not struck with madness, as a punishment for 
the guilt of his behaviour at Saguntum, would 
reflect, if not on the conquest of his country, at 
least on the acts of his own family ; on his 
■ father, bn the treaties written by tbe hand of 
Hamilcar ; who, in obedience to the commands 
of our consul, withdrew his forces from Eryx ; 
who, agitated with extreme sorrow, accepted j 
the burthensome conditions imposed on the 
conquered Carthaginians, and signed an en- 
gagement to evacuate Sicily, and to pay tribute 
to the Boman people. Wherefore, soldiers, I - 
wish that you may fight, not only with the same 
spirit which you usually show against other 
foes, but with a degree of resentment and indig- 
nation, as if you saw your own slaves suddenly 
taking arms against you. We might have kept 
them shut up at Eryx, until they perished with 
hunger, the severest suffering that man can un- 
dergo; we might have carried over our victor- 
ious fleet to Africa ; and in the space of a few 
days, without opposition, have demolished 
Carthage. At their supplications, we granted 
pardon : we gave them liberty to depart from 
the place where we held them confined ; after 
conquering them, we made peace with them ; 
afterwards, when they were distressed by a war 
in Africa, we considered them as entitled to 
our protection. In return for these favours, 
they follow the lead of a;;hot-brained youth, and 
come to invade our country. I wish, that on 
our side, this contest was merely for glory, and 
not for safety. We are not to fight about the 
possession of Sicily and Sardinia, the subjects of 
the former dispute, but in defence of Italy; 
neither is there another army behind us, which, ^ y 
if we fail to conquer, might withstand the ^ 
enemy; nor are there other Alps, during his 
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passage over which new forces might be pro- are inclosed, on the right and left, by two seas, 
cured" Plere, soldiers, we must make a stand, without so much as even a single ship to aid 
as if we were lighting under the walls of Rome, an escape : hemmed in on the front by the Po, 
XiCt every one persuade himself, that he is pro- a river larger and more violent than the Rhone ; 
tecting with his arms, not only his own person, and behind by the Alps, which, in your full 
but his wife, and his infant children. Nor let strength and vigour, you passed not without 
him consider, solely, his own domestic con- the utmost difficulty. Here, soldiers, where 
ce ms, but frequently reflect, that the senate and you have first met the enemy, you must con- 
people of Rome look for safety at our hands ; quer or die : and the same fortune which com- 
tliat our strength, and our courage, are now pels you to fight, holds out to you prizes of 
to determine, what will henceforth be the con- victory; greater than which, men seldom wish 
dition of that city and of the Roman empire.” for at the hands of the immortal gods. Were 
XLIL Thus, on the side of the Romans, we, by our bravery, to recover only Sicily and 
was the consul employed. Hannibal, choosing Sardinia, ravished from our fathers, these 
to rouse the courage of his soldiers by the ex- would be a very ample reconipence. But 
hibition of facts before he made use of words, whatever the Romans have acquired and amas- 
formed his troops in a circle, and then placed sed, in consequence of their numerous tra- 
in the middle the prisoners taken on the moun- umphs, the whole of this, together with the 
tains, bound in fetters; wdien, such arms as owners, is to become your property. A.ni- 
are used by the Gauls being thrown at their mated, then, by the prospect of so rich a spoil, 
feet, he ordered an interpreter to ask, whether take arms, with the favour of the gods. You 
any of them were willing, on the condition of have been, hitherto, employed in the pursuit 
being released from bonds, — and, in case of of cattle through the waste mountains of Lusi- 
proving victorious, of receiving each a horse tania and Celtiberia, without any prospect of 
and armour, — to hazard his life in a combat; emolument froni so many toils and dangers, 
theyall, to a man, called for arms and the combat, It is now time to make profitable and rich 
and when lots were cast, to single out the par- campaigns ; and that, after measuring* such a 
ties, everyone wished himself to he the for- length of way, through so many mountains and 
tunate person who should be chosen for the rivers, and so many armed nations, you be at last 
trial ; while he on whom it had fallen, dancing abundantly rewarded for your labour. Here for- 
according to their custom, eagerly snatched up tune has fixed the period of your toils ; here, on 
the arms, full of spiidt, and exulting with joy, your finishing your course of service, will she give 
his companions congratulating him on his good you ample retribution. And do not imagine the 
fortune. While they were fighting, such were victory to be as difficult, as the character of 
the sensations excited in the breasts, not only the war is important: Often has a despised 
of their comrades, but of the spectators in enemy maintained a bloody contest, and re- 
general, that the fate of those who died brave- nowned nations and kings been vanquished by 
ly, was deemed not less happy than that of the exertions of very moderate force. For, setting 
successful combatants. aside singly the present splendour of the Ro- 

XLIII. The minds of his men being thus man name, in what one particular are they to 
affected by the sight of several pairs of com- be compared with you ? Not to mention your 
batants, he dismissed the remainder ; and then, service, for the last twenty years, performed 
summoning an assembly, addressed them, it is with so great bravery and so great success, you 
said, in the following manner : ‘‘ If, soldiers, have effected a march to this place from the 
you form a judgment of your own circumstan- pillars of Hercules, from the ocean, and the re- 
ces, on the same principles which actuated you motest limits of the world ; opening your way, 
just now, on the exhibition of a ease wherein with your victorious aims, through so many of 
others were concerned, we are conquerors, the fiercest nations of Spain and Gaul. You 
For that spectacle was not intended as a gra- will now fight with an army of raw troops, who, 
tification to you, but a picture in some sort of during this very summer, were beaten, routed, 
your own situation. Indeed, I know not and besieged by the Gauls ; who, as yet, nei- 
wffiether fortune has not imposed on you still ther know nor are known by their commanders, 
stronger bonds, and a more powerful necessity, Ought I, if not born, at least educated, in the 
for using arms than on your prisoners. You very tent of that most illustrious general my fa- 
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tber; I, who have subdued both Spain and 
Gaul ; the conqueror, likewise, not only of the 
Alpine tribes, but what is much more, of the 
Alps themselves ; ought I to put myself in 
comparison with such a commander as theirs j 
a general of six months’ standing, who ran away 
from his own army j to whom, if any one, tak- 
ing away the ensigns from both, should show 
this day the Carthaginians, and the Bomans, I 
am confident that he would not know of which 
army he was consul. On my part, soldiers, I 
esteem it a circumstance of no trivial import, 
that there is not one of you who has not often 
been an eye-witness of my performing some 
military exploit ; and to whom, on the other 
hand, I cannot, as having been a spectator and 
witness of his bravery, recount his own honour^ 
able acts, with the marks of time and place. 
At the head of troops whom I have a thousand 
times honoured with praises and presents, I, 
who have been a pupil to you all, before I be- 
came your commander, shall enter the field 
against men unknowing and unknown to each 
other. 

XBI V. On whatever side I turn my eyes 

I see spirit and firmness ; a veteran body of in- 
fantry, cavalry composed of the most gallant 
nations ; you, our most brave and faithful allies, 
and you, Carthaginians, ready to fight in the 
cause of your country, and at the same time 
with the justest resentment, We are the assai- 
lants in the war, and are carrying an invasion 
into Italy f we shall fight, therefore, with so 
much the greater boldness and courage, as he 
who makes the attack, has ever more confidence 
and spirit than he who stands on the defensive. 
Besides, we are inflamed and stimulated by 
reflections on past sufferings, by injuries and in- 
dignities ; for, first, they insisted, that I, your 
leader, should be delivered up to punishment, 
with every one concerned in the siege of Sa- 
guntum. Had we been put into their hands, 
there is no degree of torture which they would 
not have made us suffer. That nation, so un- 
bounded are its cruelty and arrogance, would 
have the whole world at its disposal ; thinks it 
has a right to impose regulations on us, and to 
prescribe with whom we are to have peace, with 
whom war ; circumscribes and shuts us up with- 
in boundaries' of mountains and rivers, which 
we must not pass ; yet observes not itself the 
limits which it establishes. You must not pass 
the Iberus ; you must not meddle with the Sa- 
giintines ; Saguntum is on our side of the Iberus j 
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yoxi must not stir a foot. Is it not enough 
that you take Sicily and Sardinia, provinces 
which have been mine from the earliest times ? 
Will you take Spain also ? when I shall have 
retired thence, you will pass over into Africa. 
Will pass, did I say ! of the two consuls of the 
present year they have sent one to Africa, the 
other to Spain. There is nothing left to us 
any where, unless we make good our claim by 
arms. They may be timid and dastardly, who 
can look for refuge behind them, who can fly 
through safe and quiet roads, and be received 
into their own territories and their own lands. 
For your part, necessity obliges you to be brave ; 
and, since every mean between victory and 
death is sunk out of reach, you must resolve to 
conquer, or should fortune be unfavourable, to 
meet death in battle rather than in flight. If 
this determination be firnfly fixed in every one 
of your breasts, I affirm again, you are con- 
querors. The immortal gods never gave to 
man a more invigorating incentive to conquest.” 

XLV. The courage of the soldiers on both 
sides being animated to the contest by these 
exhortations, the Homans threw a bridge over 
the Tiqinus, and erected a fort on it for its 
security. While they were employed in this 
work, the Carthaginian sent Maharbal, with a 
squadron of five hundred Numidian horse, to 
ravage the lands of the allies of the Roman 
people. He ordered him .to spare the Oauls, 
as much as possible, and to endeavonr, by 
persuasion, to bring over their chiefs to his side. 
When the bridge was finished, the Homan ar- 
my marched over into the country of the lusu- 
brians, and sat down at the distance of five 
miles from Victumvise. At this place lay Han- 
nibal’s camp, who, perceiving the approach of a 
battle, hastily recalled Maharbal, and the horse- 
men, and thinking that he could never apply too 
many arguments and encouragements to inspirit 
his soldiers, called them to an assembly, with 
promises of several kinds of rewards to be con- 
ferred on them, that the certain hope of these 
might animate their exertions in the fight. “ He 
would give them land,” he told them, “ in Italy, 
Africa, or Spain, wherever they should choose ; 
exempt from all charges, to the person who 
should receive it, and to his children. Should 
any prefer money to land, he would give him an 
equivalent in silver. To such of the allies as 
wished to become citizens of Carthage, that 
privilege should be granted. With regard to 
those who chose rather to return to their native 
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homes, be would take care that they should not 
have cause to wish for an exchange of situation 
with any one of their countrymen.” To the 
slaves also who attended their masters he pro- 
mised liberty, engaging to give the owners two 
slaves, in the room of each of these. Then, to 
give them full security for the performance of 
all tills, holding in his left hand a lamb, and in 
his right hand a flint stone, he prayed to Jupi- 
ter and the rest of the gods, that if he did not 
fuHil these engagements, they would slay him, 
in like manner as he slew that lamb ; and after 
this imprecation, he broke the animal’s head 
ivith the stone. This had such an cifect, that 
all the soldiers, as if they had now received the 
surety of the gods for the ratification of their 
hopes, and thinking that nothing delayed the 
enjoyment of their wishes, hut the battle not 
being begun, with one mind, and one voice, de- 
manded the fight, 

XL VI. Nothing like the same alacrity ap- 
peared among the Romans, who, besides fitber 
matter, w'ere dispirited by some late prodigies. 
A w'olf had entered the camp, and after tearing 
such as he met, made his escape unhurt. A 
swarm of bees also had pitched on a tree, which 
hung over the general’s tent. After expiating 
these prodigies;, Scipio, at the head of his caval- 
ry and light spearmen, set out towards the camp 
of the enemy, in order to discover, by a near 
view of their forces, how great and of what kind 
they were ; and was met by Hannibal, who had 
likewise advanced with his cavalry to recon- 
noitre the adjacent grounds. For some time nei- 
ther party descried the other. Afterwards the 
dust being raised in thicker clouds by the moving 
of so many men and horses, gave notice of ap« 
]>roaching enemies ; both detachments halted, 
and made ready for battle. Scipio placed his 
spearmen and Gallic cavalry in front, keeping 
the Romans and the body of allies which ac- 
companied him as a reserve, Hannibal drew 
the bridled cavalry into the centre, strengthen- 
ing his wings with the Numidians, The shout 
was scarcely raised before the spearmen fled to 
the second line ; then the battle was maintained 
by the cavalry, for a considerable time with 
doubtful success ; but afterwards, in conse- 
quence of the confusion caused among the hor- 
ses by the footmen beiijg intermixed with them, 
many of the riders fell from their seats, and 
others, on seeing their friejids surrounded and 
distressed, dismounted to assist them ; so that 
the fight was now carried on mostiv on foot, un- 
I 


til the Numidians, posted on the wings, taking 
a small compass, showed themselves on the rear. 
This terrified and dismayed the Romans, whose 
fears were augmented by a wound received by 
the consul, who was rescued from farther dan- 
ger by the speedy intervention of his son, just 
arrived at the age of maturity. This is the 
same youth, who is afterwards to enjoy the re- 
nown of terminating this '■A'ar, and to receive 
the title of Africanus, on account of his glo- 
rious victory over Hannibal and the Carthagin- 
ians. However, very few fied precipitately, 
except the spearmen, on whom the Numidians 
made the first charge. The rest formed a com- 
pact body of cavalry ; who, taking the consul 
into their centre, and covering him, not only 
with their arms, but with their bodies, v.ithout 
any disorder or precipitation in their retreat, 
brought him back to the camp. Coelius attri- 
butes the honour of saving the consul to a slave, 
by nation a Ligurian ; but I rather wish the 
account to be true which gives it to his son ; 
and so the fact is represented by most authors, 
and generally believed. 

XL VII. Such was the first battle with Han- 
nibal, in which it manifestly appeared that the 
Carthaginian w'as superior in cavalry ; and, con- 
sequently, that open plains, such as those be- 
tween the Po and the Alps, were, imfavoui^ble 
to the Romans in their operations. Wiere- 
fore thq consul, on the night following, or- 
dering his men to prepare in silence for a 
march, decamped from the Ticinus, and has- 
tened le the Fo, in order that, before the rafts 
should be loosened, of which he had formed 
the bridge over that river, he might carry over 
his forces without tumult or interruption from 
the enemy’s pursuit. They got as far as Pla- 
centia,’ before Hannibal received any certain 
information of their departure from the Tici- 
iiiis. Nevertheless, he made prisoners six hun- 
dred men, who delayed on the hither bank, 
spending too much time in unbinding the raft. 
He could not pass over the bridge, because, as 
soon as the extremities were untied, the whole 
collection of rafts floated down with the cur 
rent. Coelius relates, that Mago, with the ca- 
valry and the Spanish infantry, immediately 
swam over the river j and that Plannibal him- 
self led over the rest of the army, through fords 
somewhat higher up, forming the elephants in 
a line above them, to break the force of the 
current. These accounts can hardly gain credit 
with people acquainted with the river Fo : for 
3,,E 


it is not credible, tliat tbe cavalry could stem • 
such a violent current, without losing their arms 
and horses, even allowing that all the Spaniards 
were conveyed over on leathern bags inflated ; 
besides, that it would have cost a circuit of 
many days’ march to And fords in the Po, 
through which an army, heavily encumbered 
with baggage, could make a passage. Those 
authors seem to me more worthy of credit, who 
relate, that, wdth difliculty, after two days’ 
search, a place was found where a bridge of 
rafts could be constructed ; and that over this 
the cavalry and light-armed Spaniards were sent 
forwards under Mago. While Hannibal, W'^ho 
waited on the same side of the river to give 
audience to embassies from the Gauls, w^as 
bringing over the heavy troops, Mago anfl his 
horsemen, in one day’s march If ter passing the 
river, came up with the enemy at Placentia. 
In a few days after, Hannibal fortified a camp 
within six miles of Placentia ; and next day, 
drawing up his forces in the enemy’s view, of- 
fered them battle. 

XLVIIL On the night following, there was 
a violent outrage committed in the Roman 
camp by the auxiliary Gauls ; which, however, 
was attended!'^' with greater tumult than loss of 
lives. A number of them, amounting to two 
thousand foot and two hundred horse, killing 
the guards at the gates, deserted to Hannibal. 
The Carthaginian received them with expres- 
sions of much kindness ; and after animating 
their zeal by prospects of vast rewards, dismiss- 
ed them to their respective states, to engage 
the rest of their countrymen in his interest. 
Scipio, apprehending that this outrage was a 
signal for a general revolt of the Gauls ; and 
that, infected with the same treacherous spirit, 
they would run like madmen to arms, though | 
still very ill of his wound, marched away in si- | 
lence, at the fourth watch of the following ■ 
night, toward the river Trebia, and removed 
his camp to higher grounds, and hills less ad- | 
vantageous to the operations of cavalry. His : 
departure was not so secret as at the Ticinus ; I 
Hannibal, therefore, sending on first the Nu- 
midians, afterwards all his cavalry, would have 
caused great disorder, at least in the rear of the 
army, had not the Numidians, out of their 
greediness for plunder, turned aside into the 
forsaken camp of the Romans. While search- 
ing narrowly every part of it, without finding 
any priae to compensate for the loss of time, 
they let the enemy slip out of their hands. Af- 


terwards, coming within sight of the Romans, 
when they had already passed the Trebia, and 
were pitching their camp, they cut oif a few, 
w^ho loitered behind the rest on that side of the 
river. Scipio, unable to endure any longer the 
pain of his wound, which was exasperated by 
the rough motion in travelling, and at the same 
time judging it prudent to wait for his col- 
league, (for he had by this time heard that he 
was recalled from Sicily,) chose a spot near 
the river, which seemed the safest for a fixed 
station, and there fortified his camp. Hannibal 
took post at a small distance ; and though he 
felt much joy at the success of his cavalry, yet 
finding no less cause of anxiety in the scarcity 
of necessaries, daily increasing as he marched 
through an enemy’s country without magazines 
prepared, he sent a detachment to the small 
town of Clastidium, where the Romans bad 
collected a large store of corn. Here, while 
the troops were preparing for an assault, a pros- 
pect offered of the town being betrayed to them, 
and accordingly the commander of the garrison, 
one Dasius, a Brundusian, for a bribe of no 
great Amount, only four hundred pieces of gold,* 
surrendered Clastidium to Hannibal, This 
served the Carthaginians as a granary, while 
they lay encamped on the Trebia, The prison- 
ers, who fell into his hands on the surrender of 
the garrison, he treated without severity, being 
desirous that, at the commencement of his pro- 
ceedings, a good opinion should be conceived 
of his clemency. 

XLIX. While the operations of the land 
forces on the Trebia V'ere at a stand, much was 
effected by land and sea, in and round Sicily, 
and the other islands adjacent to Italy, both by 
Sempronius the consul, and before his arrival. 
Of twenty quinqiieremes, sent by the Cartha- 
ginians with one thousand soldiers, to ravage 
the coast of Italy, nine arrived at Liparte, eight 
at the island of Vulcan) and three were driven 
by the current into the streight. As soon as 
these were seen from IMessana, twelve ships 
were despatched by Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
who happened to be then in that city waiting 
for the Roman consul, and these took them 
without opposition, and brought them into port 
to Messana. From the prisoners it was dis- 
covered that, besides the fleet of twenty ships 
to which they belonged, and which had been 
sent against Italy, another of thirty-five quin- 
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queremes was on its way to Sicily, to rouse 
their ancient allies in tlieir cause; that their 
principal object was the getting possession of 
Lilybteum, and it was the opinion of the prison- 
ers that the same storm by which they had been 
dispersed, had driven the other fleet to the is- 
lands iEgates. This intelligence, just as he 
received it, the Idng despatched in a letter to 
Marcus JEmilius, the prastor, whose province 
Sicily was, and cautioned him to secure Lily- j 
bteiiin with a strong garrison. Immediateljp' 
the lieutenants-general and tribunes, who were 
with the pimtor, were sent olf to the several 
states, with orders to keep their men attentive 
and alert in guarding their posts ; and that, 
above all things, Lilyhasum should be effectual- 
ly secured. A i)roclamation was also publish- 
ed, that, besides every warlike preparation, the 
mariners* should bring on board the ships pro- 
visions for ten days ready di'essed, so that no 
one should have any delay to prevent his em- 
barking the moment the sigind should he given ; 
and that, through the whole extent of the coast, 
those stationed at the watch-towers should be 
vigilant in looking out for the approach of the 
enemy’s fleet. In consequence of these precau- 
tions, notwithstanding that the Carthaginians 
purposely slackened the course of their ships, 
designing to reach Lilybjeum a little before day, 
they were observed on their approach ; for the 
moon shone through the whole night, and they 
came with their sails aloft ; in the same instant 
the signal was made on the watch-towers, the 
alai'm given in the town, and the men embark- 
ed in the ships ; one half of the soldiers 
moTinted guard on the walls and at the gates, 
the other were on board the fleet. On the 
other hand, the Carthaginians, perceiving that 
preparations were made for their reception, re- 
mained until day-break at the mouth of theii* 
harbour, employing the intermediate time in 
taking down their rigging, and fitting their ships 
for action. When day appeared, they drew 
back their fleet into the open sea, in order that 
they might have room for fighting, and give the 
enemy’s ships free egress from the harbour. 
Nor did the Romans decline an engagement, 
being emboldened by the recollection of their 


1 Soezi ttavales. Tliese words sometimes, aa here, 
mean merely the mariners, such ns the rowers, and 
others whose business it is to navigate the ship : at other 
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hoard the fleet, as those corps who, with us, are distin- 
guished by the name of ‘ Marines/ 


former successes near that very spot, and by 
confidence in the number and bravery of their 
men. 

L. When they got into the open sea, the 
Romans showed a desire of coming up with 
the enemy, and trying tbeir strength with them 
in close fight. The Carthaginians, on the 
contrary, wished to elude their attacks, to ef- 
fect the business by sldll, not by force, and to 
make it a contest of ships, not of men or mms : 
for there was on board their fleet an abundance 
of mariners, but a scarcity of soldiers, and 
when a ship was grappled, tbeir number of 
fighting men to defend it was by no means 
equal^to that of the enemy. This circumstance 
being discovered, the Romans assumed addi- 
tioival courage from the fulness of their numbers ; 
and while the others were dispirited by their 
deficiency in that respect, seven Clarthaginian 
ships were quickly surrounded, and the rest 
betook themselves to flight. In the captured 
ships, there were of soldiers and mariners 
one thousand seven hundred, among whom 
were three Carthaginian nobles. The Ro- 
man fleet without loss returned into the 
harbour, one sliij) only being bulged, and even 
that brought into port. Very soon after this 
battle, before those wdio were at Messana had 
heard of it, Tiberius Sempronius, the consul, 
came to that city. On his enteriiig the streight, 
king H|ero, with a fleet completely equip- 
ped, sailed to meet him, and going from the 
royal galley on board that of the consul, con- 
gratulated him on his safe amvalwith his ships 
and army. After praying for a successful and 
happy issue to his expedition into Sicily, lie 
represented to him the state of the island and 
the attempt lately made by the Cm'thaginians, 
assuring him, that, as he had, in the early part 
of his life, supported the Roman people in the 
former war, so would he now, advanced as he 
was in years, support tliem still with the same 
degree of spirit ; that he w^ould, at his ouni ex- 
pense, funiish the consul’s legions, and the 
crews of his ships, with corn and clothing ; and 
then, acquainting him that Lilyhaeiun and all 
the maritime states were exposed to imminent 
danger, he informed him that there were many 
to whom a revolution would he highly agree- 
able, For these reasons the consul judged that 
he ought without making any delay, to sail on 
directly to Lilybseiim, wdiither he was accom- - 
panied by the king and his fleet. On their 
passa^l* they req^eived the news of the fight of 
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Lilybceiiai, of tlie discomfiture of the enemy, 
and the ca})ture of their ships. 

LI. From Lilybaaum, the consul, after dis- 
missing king Hiero with Ms fleet, tod leaving 
the prjBtor to defend the coast of Sicily, sailed 
over to the island of Melita, which was in the 
possession of the Carthaginians. Immediately 
on Ms arrival, Hamilcar, son of Gisgo, com- 
mander of the garrison, and somewhat less 
than two thousand soldiers, together with the 
town and the island, w^ere surrendered into his 
hands. From thence he returned in a few 
days to Lilyhteum, where all the prisoners taken 
by the consul, and hy the praetor, except those 
who were of distinguished birth, were sold by 
public auction. When the consul thought that 
side of Sicily sufficiently secured, he sailed 
over to the islands of Vulcan, because there 
was a report that the Carthaginian fleet lay 
there ; hut he met with none at those islands, 
for it happened that they had already passed 
over to ravage the coast of Italy, and, after 
laying waste the territory of Vibo, were now 
threatening that city. When he was on his 
return to Sicily, he was informed of the descent 
made hy the enemy on the territory of Vibo. 
Letters were at the same time delivered to him 
from the senate, containing an account of Han- 
nibal’s having entered Italy, and also orders to 
come to the support of his colleague with all 
possible expedition. So many objects demand- 
ing his attention at once, he instantly embarked 
his troops, and sent them by the upper sea to 
Ariminiiin ; appointed Sextus Pomponius, lieii- 
tenant-generul, with twenty ships of war, to 
defend the territor}" of Vibo and the sea-coast 
of Italy ; made up a fleet of fifty sail for the 
praetor Marcus ^rniliiis; and, after settling 
the aflliirs of Sicily, sailed himself with ten 
ships along the coast of Italy to Ariminum, from 
whence he marched Ms army to the river Tre- , 
bia, and formed a junction with Ms colleague, 

LII. And now, both the consuls and the 
whole of the Roman strength being opposed 
to Ifuniiihal, afforded sufii(?ient reason to sup- 
pose oitlier that the Roman cnii^ire would he 
efiectua’IIy protected by that force, or that there 
would be no room for any farther hopes. 
Nevertheless, Scipio, dispirited by the event of 
the battle between the cavalry, and by Iiis owm 
wound, wished to defer coming to action; 
while Soinpronius, whose spirit had yet met no 
cluick, and who therefore possessed the greater 
eonfidc'iice, was impatient of any delay. : The 
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lands between the Trebia and the Po were at 
that time inhabited hy Gauls, who during this 
struggle between two such potent nations, 
showed no partiality to either party, evidently 
intending to court the favour of tlie conqueror. 
With this conduct the Romans were well sa- 
tisfied, provided they kept themselves entirely 
quiet ; but the Cmthaginian was highly dis- 
pleased,' giving out that he had come thither on 
an invitation from the Gauls, to set them at li- 
berty. In order to gratify his resentment on that 
account, and at the same time to maintain his 
troops vdth plunder, he ordered two thousand 
foot and one thousand horse, mostly Numidi- 
dians, with some Gauls intermixed, to ravage 
the whole coimtiy, from thence onward to the 
banks of the Po. The Gauls, destitute of 
support, though they had hitherto kept their 
inclinations doubtful, being now compelled by 
necessity, declared against the authors of their 
sufferings in favour of those who were to 
avenge them ; and sent ambassadors to the con- 
sul to implore the aid of the Romans for a 
countiy which was suffering severely, in conse- 
quence of the too faithful attachment of its in- 
habitants to the people of Rome. Scipio ap- 
proved not cither of the cause or of the season 
for undertaking it ; for he doubted the sincer- 
ity of that people, both on account of many in- 
stances of treacherous behaviour, and parti- 
cularly, though the others through length of 
time might bare been forgotten, on account 
of the recent perfidy of the Boiaiis. Sempronius, 
on the contrary, was of opinion, that it would be 
the strongest tie on the fidelity of the allies, to 
let them see that the flist who stood in need of 
aid had found protection. Pie then, while 
his colleague hesitated, despatched his own 
cavalrjq joined hy one thousand foot, mostly 
light spearmen, over the Trehia, to protect the 
lands of the Gauls. These falling unexpectedly 
. on the enemy, while they were straggling in 
disorder, and most of them loaded with spoil, 
caused great consternation, slew many, and 
drove the rest flying before them to their camp. 
Though repulsed by the multitude which sal- 
lied out, yet, as soon as the rest of their party 
came up, they again rene-u’-ed the fight Suc- 
cess afterwards remained doubtful ; sometimes 
they retreated, sometimes pursued ; but though, 
at last, the advantages were equal on both sides, 
yet the honour of the victory was more gener- 
ally attributed to the Romans. 

LIU. But to no one did it appear more 
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important and complete, tlian to the consul 
himselF. He was transported with joy, at 
liaving obtained a victory with that part of the 
troops, which, iiiide.]* Ids associate, had been 
defeated. ‘‘ Tlie spirits of the soldiers,” he 
said, “ were now revived ; nor was there any 
one, e?weept his colleague, who wished a delay 
of action. He, more disordered in mind than 
in body, and reflecting on his wound, shuddered 
at the thoughts of fighting and of arms» JBiit 
otljcrs ought not to sink into feebleness Hong 
with a sick man. For to what pui-pose was 
farther delay, or \vaste of time? What third 
consul or ’wlmt other army ^vas to be w'aited 
for? The Carthaginians were cneamj>ed in 
Italy, almost within sight of the city. Then.* 
designs did not aim at Sicily ■ and Sardiida, 
which Avere taken from them, nor at the parts 
of Spain on this side of the Iberus, but at the 
expulsion of the Romans from the land of their 
lathers, from the soil in which they were born. 
What sighs would it draw from these,” said he, 
who were accustomed to cany wjir to the 
very walls of Carthage, if they were to see us, 
their offspring, at the head of consular armies, 
skulking within our camp in the heart of Italy ; 
and a Carthaginian possessed of the dominion 
over the whole extent of country between the 
Alps and the Apemiine ?” In this manner did 
lie argue, sitting with liis colleague, and also at 
the head quarters, as if he were haranguing an 
assembly. He was, besides, incited to expedi- 
tious measures by the approach of the time of 
the elections, for he feared lest the wim should 
be jirotracted until the new consuls came into 
oOice ; \’iisbing, likewise, to secure the present 
opportunity, and \\diile bis c<dleague was indis- 
posed, of engrossing to himself the whole of 
the gloiy. For these reasons, while Scipio 
remonstrated in vain, he issued orders to the 
soldiers to he ready for battle at a sliort warn- 
ing. Haiinibal, plainly perceiving what line 
of conduct would be more advantageous to the 
I'riemy, scarcely entertained any distant hope 
tiiat the consuls would enter on any action 
vvithoiit caution and foresight : hut understand- 
ing, first from report, and aftenvai’ds from ex- 
perience, that the temper of one of them was 
fieiy and presumptuous, and supposing his 
presumption augmented by the success of the 
battle with the plundering party, he then made 
little doubt but that he should soon have an 
opportunity of coming to action— an occasion 
which he was earnestly solicitous to improve, 


wliile the troops of the enemy were raw, while 
the more able of theii- commanders was, by his 
wound, rendered incapalilc of exertion, and 
while the Cauls were disposed to act with 
vigour; for he well knew that these, whose 
number was very great, would foUow him with 
the less zeal, in proi>ortion as they were drawn 
away to a greater distance from home. Thus 
wishing for a speedy engagement, he intended, 
should any delay be given, to use every means 
to bring it about. The Gauls, whom he em- 
ployed as spies, (because they were the better 
fitted for it, especially as men of that nation 
served in both camps,) brought intelligence 
that the Romans were prepared for battle ; on 
which the Carthaginian began to look about 
for a place where he might form an ambuscade. 

LIV. In the middle, between the camps, 
ran a rivulet, whose banks were uncommonly 
steep; the adjacent ground was covered with 
such herbs as grew in marshes, with bushes 
and brambles, which usually overspread uncul- 
tivated ground. On examining the place Mm- 
self, and finding it to be capable of concealing 
even horsemen, he said to JMago his brother, 
“ This is the spot wliich you must occupy. 
Choose out from the whole number of horse 
and foot an hundred men of each, and come 
with them to me at the first watch. It is now 
time to take refreslmient.” Thus, the attend- 
ing officers were dismissed. In some little 
time Mago came with his chosen band, and 
Hannibal said, I see you are very able men ; 
but that you may he strong, not only in spirit, 
hut in number, let each of yoii choose nine like 
yourselves out of the troops and companies; 
Mago win show you the place where you 
are to lie in wait. You will have to deal 
with mi enemy who is blind ^ith respect to 
these stratagems of war.” Having thus sent 
off tins detachment of one thousand horse 
and one thousand foot under Mago, Haimihal 
ordered the Numidian cavalry to cross the 
river Trebia at the first light ; to ride up to the 
enemy’s gates, and, discharging their weapons 
against their men on guard, to draw them out 
to battle, and then, as soon as the fight should 
be commenced, to retreat leisurely, and by that 
means draw them on to the other side of the 
river. These were his orders to the Hurni- 
dians, To the other officers, both of cavalry 
and infantry, he gave directions to cause tlieir 
men to take refreshment ; and then, under ai-ms, 
and with their horses accoutred, to wait the 
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signal. On the alarm first given by the Nu- 
midians, Semproniiis, eager for action, led out, 
first, all the cavalry, being full of confidence 
in that part of his force ; then six thousand 
foot, and at last the whole body of infantry, to 
the groiuid previously fixed upon in the plan 
winch he had adopted. It was then winter, 
and the weather snowy, in those places which 
lie hetAveen the Alps and the Apennine, and 
the cold wiis rendered exceedingly intense hy 
the proximity of rivers and marshes. Besides 
this, both men and horses being drawn out in 
a hurry, Avithoiit having first taken food, or 
used any precaution to giiai’d against the intem- 
peratui-e of the air, were quite chilled, and as 
they approached the river, the more piercing 
were the blasts which assailed them. But hay- 
ing, in pursuit of the flying Niimidians, en- 
tered the river, which hy ndn in the night was 
swelled so high as to reach their breasts, their 
bodies, on coming out, were all so perfectly 
benumbed, that they were scarcely capable of 
holding theii* arms, and, as the day advanced, 
they also grew faint through hunger. 

LV., Meanwhile Hannibal’s soldiers had 
Axes made before their tents ; oil was distri- 
buted to every company to lubricate their joints, 
and they had at leisure refreshed themselves 
wdth food. As soon, therefore, as intelligence 
Avas brought, that the enemy had passed the 
river, they took arms with sprightly Adgom both 
of mind and body, and thus adA^anced to battle. 
Hannibal placed in the van the Baiearians and 
light-armed troops, amounting to about eight 
thousand ; and, in a second line, his heavier- 
armed infantry, tie main poAver and strength 
of his finny. The flanks he coA'ered AAdth ten 
thousand cavalry ; and, dividing the elephants, 
placed half of them on the extremity of each 
Aving. The consul seeing his cavalry, who press- 
ed the pursuit Avith disorderly haste, taken at a 
disadAuintfige by the Numidians suddenly turn- 
ing upon them, recalled them by the signal 
for retreat, and posted them on the flanks of 
the foot. His array consisted of eighteen thou- 
sand Romans, twenty thousand of the allies and j 
Latine confederates, besides the auxiliary | 
troops of the Cenomanians, the only Gallic | 
state that continued fliithful to their cause. 
This AA^as the force employed in that engage- 
ment. The battle was begim by the Baiear- 
ians, who being too powerftilly opposed by the 
legions, the Hght-armed troops Avere hastily 
di’aAAm olf to the Aviiigs , which, circumstance 
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proved the cause of the Roman cavalry being 
quickly OA^erpowered : for being in number but 
four thousand, they had before been hardly able 
to maintain their ground against ten thousand ; 
especially as they were fatigued, and the others ^ 
mostly fresh ; hut now they were overwhelm- 
ed under a cloud as it were of jaA^elins thrown 
by the Baiearians. Besides this, the elephants, 
advancing in the extremities of the AAungs, so ter- 
rified the horses, as to occasion a general rout. 

The fight betAveen infantiy Avas maintained by 
an equali ty of spirit rather than of strength. : for 
with respect to the latter, the Carthaginians 
had brought theirs fresh into the battle, in\i- 
gorated by food ; the Romans, on the contrary 
were enfeebled by fasting and fatigue, and their 
limbs stiffened and benumbed with cold. They 
would, notAAT-thstanding, have maintained their 
ground hy dint of courage, had the conflict 
rested solely between them and the infantry. 

But the Baiearians, after the discomfiture of 
the cavalry, poured darts on their flanks, and 
the elephants had now made their Avay to the 
centre of the line of the infantry ; while Mago, 
with his Numidians, as soon as the army had 
passed by tlieir lurking place without ohsendng 

them, started up at once, and caused dreadful 
confusion and terror in the rear. 

L VI. Encompassed by so many perils, the 
line, notwithstanding, stood for a long time un- 
broken, even (which was most suiprising to all) 
by the attack of the elephants. The light inflm- 
try, stationed for that purpose, plying these brisk- 
ly with iron javelins, made them turn back ; and 

then, following them behind, darted theii.* wea- 
pons into them, under the tails, in \Aiiich pait, 
the skin being softest, it is easy to AA-oimd them. 
When they were by these means put into dis- 
order, and ready to vent their fury on their 
OAAUi party, Hannibal ordered them to be dri- 
ven away from the centre toAAurds the ex- 
tremity of the left wing against tlie auxil- 
iary Gauls. These they instantly put to open 
flight, Avhicii spread new terror among the 
Romans. They Avere iioav obliged to light in 
the form of a circle ; AAdien about ten thousand 
of them, having no other means of escape, 
forced their way, with great slaughter, tlunugh 
the centre of the African line, which \A^as com- 
posed of the Gallic auxiliaries ; and, as they 
could neither return to tlieir camp, from which ^ 
they were shut out by the river, nor, by reason ^ 
of the heavy rain, discover in Avliat j)art they 
could assist their friends, tliey proceeded 
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.straight to Placentia, iifter this, several simi- 
lar irruptions were made from all quarters, and 
those who pushed towards the river were either 
drownediu the eddies, or hesitating to enter 
the water, were cut otF. Some, who, in their 
flight, dispersed themselves over the country, 
falling in with the tracks of the body of troops 
which had retreated, followed them to Placen- 
tia ; others, from their fears of the enemy, as- 
sumed boldness to attempt the stream, and, 
accomplishing their passage, arrived at the 
cam]>. The rain, mixed with snow, and the 
intolerable severity of the cold, destroyed great 
numbers of men and horses, and almost all 
tlie elephants. The Carthaginians continued 
the pursuit no farther than the river Trebia, 
ajid returned to their camp so benumbed with 
the cold, as to be scarcely capable of feeling 
joy for the victory ; insomuch that though, 
during the following night, the guard of the 
Roman camp, fuid a great pait at least of their 
soldiers, piissed the Trebia on rafts, the Car- 
thaginians either perceived nothing of the 
matter through the noise made by the rain, or 
being, by weariness and wounds, disabled to 
move, pretended that they did not perceive it ; 
and the enemy lying quiet, the consul Scipio 
led the troops in silence to Placentia, and 
thence across the Po to Cremona, lest the two 
armies, wintering in one colony, should be too 
great a burden, 

LVII. The news of this disaster caused 
such consternation in Rome, that people sup- 
posed the enemy would come directly to attack 
the city ; and they could see no hope nor aid to 
enable them to repel an assault from the walls 
and gates. One consul had been defeated at 
the Ti(;inus, the other recalled from Sicily; 
and now that both the consuls, and two consu- 
lar armies had been defeated, what other com- 
manders, what other legions were there whom ; 
tliey could call to their support ? While they 
were possessed by such despoziding fears, the 
consul Sempronius amved; for though the 
enemy’s cavalry were scattered over the whole 
face of the country in search of plunder, yet he 
had passed through the midst of them with the 
utmost hazard, and with a greater degree of 
boldness than of prudence, or of hope either of 
escaping notice, or of being able to make resis- 
tance in case he were discovered. After hold- 
ing the election of consuls, the only business 
which rendered his presence particularly neceSr 
ssuy at the time, he returned to his winter-quar- 


ters. The consuls elected were Cneius Ser- 
vilius and Cains Flaminius. Even in their 
mnter-quarters the Romans were not allowed 
to rest, the Numidian cavalry spreading them- 
selves round on every side ; the Celtiberians 
and Lusitanians doing the same, where the 
gromid was too difficult for the horse ; so that 
no provisions of any kind could be brought in, 
except what were conveyed on the Po in ships. 
There was, near Placentia, a magazine fortifled 
with strong works, and supplied with a numer- 
ous garrison. In hopes of gaining possession 
of this stronghold, Hannibal marched at the 
head of his cavahy and light inflmtry ; and 
judging that the success of the enterprise would 
depend, principally, on the design being kept 
secret, made the attack by night ; but be did 
not escape the vigilance of the guards, as a 
shout was instantly raised so loud that it was 
heard even at Placentia. In consequence of 
this, the consul came to the spot before day 
with his cavalry, having ordered the legions to 
follow' in order of battle.^ Meanw'hile the ac- 
tion began between the cavalry, in which Han- 
nibal being w'ounded, and retiring from the 
fight, his men became dispirited ; and the de- 
fence of the fortress was efihctually maintained. 
After this, taking but a few days to rest, and 
scai'cely allowing time for his wound to be 
thoroughly healed, be set out to lay siege to 
Victumvise. This had been fortified by the 
Romans for a magazine, in the time of the 
Gallic war. Aftenvard, nurnhers of people, 
from all the neighbouring states, fixing their 
residence round it, made it a populous place, 
and at this junctiue, fear of the enemy’s 
; depredations had diiven into it the greater 
' pait of the country people. The multitude, 
thus composed, l^eing excited to a wamith of 
courage by the report of the gallant defence 
made by the garrison neiir Placentia, snatched 
up arms, and marched out to meet Hannibal. 
The parties engaged on the road, in the order of 
march, rather than of battle, and as there was, 
on one side, nothing more than a disorderly 
crowd, on the other a leader confident of his 
soldiers, and a soldiery confident of their leader, 
a number, not less than thirty five thousand, 
was routed by a small party. Next day they 


1 Agmen quadratum signifies not a regular line of 
battle, but the troops in arching in the same order in 
which they were formed in the field of battle, the Velitm 
in front, and then the Hastati, Frincipes^ and Triuriil 
in their order. 
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capitulated, and received a garrison within their 
walls. They were then ordered to deliver up 
their arms, with which they had no sooner com- 
plied, than a signal was suddenly given to the 
conquerors to sack the city, as if taken by storm. 
Nor have writers, in cases of the like nature, 
mentioned any one calamity which was not suf- 
fered on this occasion .every outrage, which 
lust, cruelty, and inhuman insolence could dic- 
tate, being practised on those wi'etched people. 
Such were Hannibal’s enterprises during the 
winter. 

I-i VIIL After this he gave rest to his troops, 
but not for any great length of time, only while 
the cold ^^’as intolerable. Upon the first and 
even uncertdn appearances of spring, he left 
his winter quarters, and marched towards Etru- 
ria, determined, either by force or persua- 
sion, ’to prevail on that nation to join him, as 
he bad already managed the Gauls and Ligu- 
rians* As he was attempting to cross the 
Apennine, he was encountered by a storm so 
furious, that its effects almost equalled in seve- 
rity the disasters of the Alps. The rain, which 
vvaar attended- ^yith a high wind, being driven 
directly into the men’s faces, they at first bait- | 
ed, because they must either have cast away 
their arms, or, if they persisted to struggle for- 
ward, would be whirled round by the hurricane, 
and thrown on the ground. Afterwards, scarce- 
ly able to^ respire, they turned their backs to 
the wind, and for awhile sat down. But now 
the rvhole atmosphere resounded with loud 
thunder, and lightnings flashed between the 
tremendous peals, by which all were stunned, 
and reduced, by terror, nearly to a state of in- 
sensibility, At length the violence of the rain 
abating, and the fury of the wind increasing, 
the more necessary it was judged to pitch their 
camp on the very sjot, where they had been 
surprised by the tempest. Biit this was, in a 
manner, beginning their toils anew. F or neither 
could they well spread their canvass, nor fix the 
poles ; and such tents as they did get raised, 
they could not keep standing, the wind tearing 
and sweeping off every thing in its way. And 
soon after, the water being raised aloft by the 
force of the wind, and congealed by the cold 
which prevailed above the summits of the 
mountains, came down in such a torrent of 
snowy hail, that the men, giving over all their 
endeavours, threw* themselves fiat on theirfaces, 
buried under, rather than protected by, their 
coverings. This was followed by cold so in- 
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tense, that when they wished to rise from 
among the wretched crowed of prostrated men 
and cattle, they were for a long time unable to 
effect it, their sinews being so stiffly frozen 
that they w^ere scarcely able to bend tlieir joints. 
In some time, when, after many efforts, they at 
length regained the power of motion, and re- 
covered some degree of spirits, and when fires 
began to be kindled in a few places, every ojie 
who was unable to assist himself had recourse 
to the aid of others. Two days they remained 
in that spot, as if pent up by an enemy. Great 
numbers of men and cattle perished, and like- 
wise seven of the elephants, which had surviv- 
ed the battle at the Trebia. 

LIX. Descending therefore from the Apen- 
nine, he directed his route back towards Pla- 
centia ; and, having marched ten miles, pitch- 
ed his camp. Next day he led out against the 
enemy twelve thousand foot, and five thousand 
horse. Nor did the consul Sempronius (for 
he had by this time returned from Home) de- 
cline a battle ; and, during that day, the armies 
lay encamped within three miles of each' other. 
On the following, they fought with the greatest 
bravery, and with variable success. At the 
first onset, the superiority was so great on the 
side of the Romans, that they not only had the 
better in the fight, but drove the enemy from 
their ground, pursued them to their camp, and 
presently attacked the camp itself. Plannibal, 
after posting a few to defend the rampart and 
gates, collected the rest in close order, in the 
middle of the camp, ordering them to watch 
attentively the signal for sallying forth. It 
was now near the ninth hour of the day, 
when the Homan, having fatigued his troops 
without effect, and seeing no prospect of 
success, gave the signal for retreat. As soon 
as Plannibal perceived that they slackened 
their efforts, and were retiring from tlie camp, 
he instantly sent out his cavalry against them, 
on the right and left ; and he himself, at the 
head of the main body of infantry, rushed 
out in the middle. Seldom has there been 
a fight more desperate, and never perhaps, one 
more remarkable for the loss on both sides than 
this would have been, had the daydigbt al- 
lowed it to continue ; but night put a stop to 
the battle, while its fury was at the highest. 
The numbers slain, therefore, were not great, - 
in proportion to the violence of the confiicfc ; 
and as both parties had met nearly equal suc- 
cess, so they separated with equal loss. On 
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neither side fell more than six hundred foot, 
and half that number of horse. But thn loss 
of the Eomans was more considerable in re- 
gard of the quality, than of the number of their 
slain; for among the killed were several of 
equestrian rank, five military tribunes, and 
three prasfects of the allies. Immediately 
after this battle, Hannibal removed into Ligu- 
ria ; Sempronius, to Luca. On Hannibal’s 
arrival among the Ligurians, that people, in 
order to convince him of their sincerity in the 
treaty of peace and alliance which they had 
concluded, delivered into his hands two Roman 
qumstors, Caius Fulvius and Lucius Lucretius, 
with two military tribunes, and five persons of 
equestrian rank, mostly the sons of senators, 
all of whom they had seized in a treacherous 
manner. 

LX. While these transactions passed in 
Italy, Cneius Cornelius Scipio, who was sent 
with the fleet and army into Spain, after his 
departure from the mouth of the Rhone, sail- 
ing round the Pyrenean mountains, put into 
Emporise, where he disembarked his army ; 
and beginning with the Lacetans, partly by re- 
newing old treaties, partly by forming new 
ones, he brought under the dominion of the j 
Romans the whole coast, as far as the river 
Iberiis. The reputation of clemency, which 
he acquired by these means, had the most 
powerful eflect, not only on the mai’itime 
states, but on the more barbarous nations in 
the interior and mountainous parts; insomuch 
that, besides agreeing to terms of peace, they 
concluded also an alliance with him, and several 
strong cohorts of auxiliaries were raised among 
them. The country on this side the Ibenis 
was the province of Hanno, whom Hannibal 
had left behind for the defence of that tract. 
Seeing, therefore, a necessity, before the whole 
country should join the enemy, of exerting 
himself to obviate that evil, he encamped his 
forces within sight of them, and offered them 
battle ; this offer the Roman did not hesitate 
to accept ; for, knowing that he must fight 
Hanno and Plasdrubal, he was better pleased 
to engage each of them separately, than to have 
to desil with both together. Nor was the dis- 
pute very strongly contested. Six thousand of 
the enemy were slain and two thousand taken, 
besides the guard of the camp, for that also 
was stormed, and the general himself, and 
many principal officers made prisoners. The 
town of Scissis too, which stood not far from 
L 


the camp, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
The spoil of this town consisted of articles of 
trifling value ; the furniture was mean, suiting 
barbarians, and the slaves of little price. But 
the camp amply enriched the soldiers with the 
effects, not only of the army just now conquer- 
ors, but likewise with those of the army serv- 
ing under Hannibal, who, to avoid being en- 
cumbered on their march with heavy baggage, 
had left almost all their valuable substance on 
that side of the Pyrenees. 

LXI Hasdrubal, before any certain account 
of this disaster reached him, had crossed the 
Ibenis with eight thousand foot and one thou- 
sand horse, intending to meet the Romans at 
their first arrival ; as soon as he was informed 
of the ruin of affairs at Scissis, and the loss of 
the camp, he turned his route towards the sea. 
Not far from Tarraco, meeting the soldiers be- 
longing to the fleet, and the mariners scattered 
and straggling through the country, among 
whom success, as is usual, had begotten negli- 
gence, he detached his cavalry in several par- 
ties against them, and with great slaughter and 
greater affright drove them to their ships. But 
not daring to continue longer in that quarter, 
lest he might be surprised by Scipio, he with- 
drew to the other side of the Ibenis. On the 
other hand Scipio, on hearing of this new 
enemy, hastened to the spot with all expedi- 
tion, and after punishing a few of the com- 
manders of ships, and leaving a small garrison 
at Tarraco, returned with the fleet to Empo- 
rise. Scarcely had he departed, when Plasdrubal 
arrived, and having prevailed on the state of 
the lUergetans, which had given hostages to 
Scipio to change sides, he, with the young men 
of that state, ravaged the lands of those who 
adhered with fidelity to their alliance with the 
Romans. Afterwards, on finding that Scipio 
was roused thereby from his winter-quarters, 
he again entirely evacuated the country on this 
side of the Poerus. Scipio, leading his army to 
take vengeance on the Eiergetans, tlms abiui- 
doned by the author of their revolt, and driving 
them all into Athanagia, invested the city, which 
was the capital of the state. In the space of a 
few days he reduced them to entire submission 
and obedience, compelled them to give a greater 
number of hostages than before, and also to pay 
a sum of money as a fine. From thence he pro- 
ceeded against the Ausetanians near the Iber- 
us, who had likewise joined in a league with 
the Carthaginians. A fter he had invested their 
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city, tlie liaeetans attempted by night to bring 
succour to their neighbours ; but be surprised 
them by an ambuscade, when they were close 
to the city and just about to enter; twelve 
thousand of them were slam, and the rest, 
mostly without their arms, dispersing up and 
down through the country, fled to their homes 
by different ways, Neither would the besieged 
have been able to make a defence, but for the 
severity of the winter, which , obstructed the 
operations of the besiegers. The siege lasted 
thirty days, during which the snow lay , seldom 
less than four feet deep, and it had covered 
over the machines and engines of the Romans, 
in such a manner, as that of itself alone it proved 
a sufficient defence against the fires which were 
often thrown on them by the enemy. At last, 
Hamiisitus their chieftain, having fled away to 
Hafidrubal, they capitulated 911 the terms of | 
paying twenty talents of silver.* . The army ; 
then returned into winter-quarters at Tarraco. : 

LXII* During .this winter, at Rome, and in 
its vicinity, many prodigies either happened, or, 
as is not unusual when people’s minds have 
once taken a turn towards superstition, many 
were reported and credulously admitted. 
Among others, it was said, that an infant of 
a reputable family, and only six months old, 
had, in the herb-market, called out, lo, Tri- 
umphe that, in the cattle-market, an ox had, 
of his own accord, mounted up to the third 
stoiy of a house, whence, being affrighted by 
the noise and bustle of the inhabitants, he threw 
himself down ; that a light had appeared in the 
sky in the form of ships; that the temple of 
Hope, in the herb-market, was struck by light- 
ning ; that, at Lanuvium the spear of Juno had 
shaken of itself ; and that a crow had flown in- 
to the temple of Juno and pitched on the very 
couch ; that, in the district of Amitemnm, in 
many places, apparitions of men in white gar- 
ments had been seen at a distance, hut had not 
come close to anybody; that in Pieenum, a 
shower of stones had fallen ; at Caere, the di- 
vining tickets were diminished in size ; in Gaul, 
a wolf snatched the sword of a soldier on guard 
out of the scabbard, and ran away with it. 
With respect to the other prodigies, the de- 
cemvirs were commanded to consult the books : 
but on account of the shower of stones in Pi- 
ceniim, the nine days’ festival was ordered to be 
celebrated, and the expiating of the rest, one 
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after another, was almost the sole occupation of 
the state. In the fli*st place was performed a 
purification of the city ; victims, of the greater 
kinds, were offered to such gods as were pointed 
out by directions. An offering of forty pounds 
weight of gold was carried to the temple of Juno 
at Lanuvium, and the matrons dedicated a bra- 
zen statue to Juno on the Aventine. A lec- 
tistemium was ordered at Caere, where the 
divining tickets were diminished; also a sup- 
plication to Fortune at Algidum. At Rome, 
likewise, a lectiscemiun was ordered in hon- 
our of the goddess Youth, and a supplication 
to be performed, by individuals, at the tem- 
ple of Hercules, and then, by the whole body 
of the people, at aU the several shrines. To 
Genius five of the gi-eater victims were offered ; 
and the prastor Caius Atilius Seranus was or- 
dered to vow certain performances, in case the 
commonwealth should continue for ten years 
in its present state. These expiations and 
vows being performed, in conformity to the di- 
rections of the Sibylline books, people’s minds 
were, in a good measure, relieved from the bur- 
then of religious apprehensions. 

LX III. Flaminiiis, one of the consuls elect* 
to whom had fallen by lot the legions which 
wintered at Placentia, sent an edict and letter 
to the consul, desiring that those troops should 
he ready in camp at Ariminum on the ides of 
March. His design was to enter on the ofiice 
of consul in his province ; for he remembered 
his old disputes with the patricians, the contests 
in which he had engaged with them when tri- 
bune of the commons, and aftciwards, when 
consul, first about the consulship, his election 
to which they wanted to annul, and then about 
a triumph. He was besides hated by the 
patricians on account of a new law, prejudicial 
to the senators, introduced by Caius Claudius, 
a plebeian tribune, to which Caius Flaminius 
alone, of all the patricians, had given his 
support, that no senator, or son of a sena- 
tor, should be owner of a ship fit for sea^. 
voyages, which contained more than three 
hundi*ed amphoras.^ This size v/as thought 
sufficient for conveying the produce of their 
farms, and eveiy kind of traffic was deemed 
imbecoming a senator. TMs business had been 
contested with tlie utmost degree of heat, and 
had procured to Flaminius, the advocate for the 
law, great hatred among the nobility, but as 
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great popularity among tlie commons, and, in 
consequence of this, a second consulship. For 
these reasons, suspecting that they would, hy 
falsifying the auspices, hy the delay of cele- 
brating the Latine festival, and other impedi- 
ments to which a consul was liable, detain him 
in the city,, he pretended a journey, and, while 
yet in a private capacity, went secretly into 
the province. THs step, when it became 
known, added fresh resentment to the animo- 
sity which, before this, possessed the breasts 
of the senators ; they exclaimed, that “ Gaius 
Fiamhiius now waged war, not only with the 
senate, but with the immortal gods. That for- 
merly having hemi made consul under propi- 
tious auspices, though gods and men united in 
recalling him when ready to give battle, he had 
refused obedience j and now, conscious of hav- 
ing treated them with disrespect, had fled to 
avoid the capitol, and the customary offering 
of vows ; unwilling, on the day of his entering 
into office, to approach the temple of Jupiter 
supremely good and great ; to see and consult 
the senate, to whom he knew that he was odi- 
ous 5 and that he was the only person hy whom 
they were hated ; that he had failed to proclaim 
the Latine festmd, and to perform on the 
Alban mount the ciistomai’y sacrifices to Jupi- 
ter Latiaris, to go up to the capitol, under the 
direction of auspices, in order to offer vows, 
and thence to proceed to his province in the 
habit of a commander, and attended by lictors. 
Instead of which, he had gone off, without 


badges of authority, without lictors, like a sol- 
dier’s servant, privately and by stealth : just as 
if he were quitting Ms country to go into 
exile; supposing, no doubt, that he might as- 
sume Ms office in a manner more suitable to 
the dignity of supreme magistrate at Ariminum, 
than at Home, and put on the consular robe in 
a public inn better than in Ms owm dwelling.” 
They resolved unanimously, that he should be 
recalled; that his return should he insisted 
upon, and that he should he compelled to per- 
form, in person, all duties both to gods and 
men, before he w^ent to his proMnce. On 
this embassy (for it was resolved that ambas- 
sadors should be sent) w^ent Quintus Teren- 
tius and Marcus Antisdus, whose arguments 
had no more weight wdth Mm than had the 
letter sent to Mm by the senate in Ms former 
consulate. In a few days after, he entered on 
Ms office, and as he was offering a sacrifice on 
the occasion, a calf,, after receiving a stroke, 
made its escape out of the hands of those who 
officiated at the sacrifice, and spriiikled many 
of the hy-standers with its blood. Tbe con- 
fusion and disorder was great, but still greater 
among those at a distance, wdio knew not the 
cause of the disturbance. TMs was generally 
interpreted as an omen of dreadful import. 
Then, after receiving two legions from Sem- 
pronius, the consul* of the former year, and 
two ffom the prcetor, Caius Atiliiis began Ms 
march towards Etruria through the passes of 
tlie Apennines, 
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Hitnnibal, afliiir a iaborious march of four days and three nig-hts, without repose, through the marshes, in which 
he lost an eye, arrives in Etruria. Caius Flarainius, consul, a man of rash and inconsiderate conduct, is in- 
v^olved, by tlie artifice of Hannibal, in a dangerous defile, and cut oft; with the greatest part of his army. Fabius 
Maximus created dictator, and sent against Hannibal; avoids fighting-, and baffles Hannibal’s eftbrts. The 
master of the horse, Marcus Minucius, excites general dissatisfaction against the dictator’s dilatory conduct ; is 
made equal to him in authority ; engages the enemy with his half of the forces, and is saved from utter destruc- 
tion by Fabius coming opportunely to his relief, with the other half of the Koman army; acknowledges his 
misconduct, and puts himself again under the command of the dictator. Hannibal, shut up by Fabius in a 
valley at Csissilinura, extricates himself by a stratagem of tying fire-brands to the horns of oxen. iEmilius 
Paullus and Terentius Varro utterly defeated at Cannae, the former bcdng slain, with forty-five thousand men, 
of whom were eighty senators, and thirty who had served the office of consul, proetor, or mdile. A project of 
abandoning Italy quashed by Publius Cornelius Scipio, a military tribune, who afterwards acquired the surname 
of Africanus. Prosperous events in Spain. The Romans enlist slaves; refuse to ransom the prisoners; go 
out in a body to meet Varro, and thank him for not despairing of the commonwealth. 


I. At the first approach of spring, Hannibal 
quitted his winter station. [Y. R. 535 . B. C. 
217.] He had been foiled before, in his at- 
tempt to pass oyer the Apennine, by the into- 
lerable severity of the cold ; for he would gladly 
have effected it, exposed as he was, during his 
stay in quarters, to the utmost degree of appre- 
hension and danger. For, when the Gauls, 
whom the hopes of spoil and pillage had allur- 
ed to his standard, perceived, that, instead of 
carrying off booty from the lands of others, 
their own had become the seat of war, and that 
they were burthened with the winter residence 
of both the contending armies, they turned up- 
on Hannibal the enmity which they had har- 
boured against the Romans. Many plots were 
formed against him, by their ciiiefs, from the 
effects of which he was preserved, by their trea- 
cherously betraying one another, and discover- 
ing their designs, through the same inconstancy 
which led them to conspire against him. But 
still he was careful to guard himself against 
their plots, by frequent disguises; changing 
sometimes his dress, sometimes the covering of 


his head. However, his fears on this account 
were his principal motives for leaving his win- 
ter quarters earlier than usual. In the mean 
time at Rome, Cneius Serviiius entered on the 
office of consul on the ides of March. He 
proposed to the senate to take under considera- 
tion the state of the commonwealth ; whereup- 
on the clamour against Caius Fiaminius was 
renewed. They created,” they said, two 
consuls, yet had but one. For what legal au- 
thority, what auspices did the other possess ? 
These the magistrates carried with them from 
home, from their own tutelar gods ; and also 
those of the public, the Latine festival ‘being 
celebiuted, the sacrifices on the Alban mount 
performed, and vows duly offered in the capitoi. 
Setting out in a private capacity, he could not 
carry the auspices with him, neither could he 
take them new, and, for the first time, in a fo- 
reign soil.” Their apprehensions were in- 
creased by reports of prodigies, brought from 
various places at once. In Sicily, a number 
of arrows, and iii Sardinia, the truncheon of 
a horseman, as he was going the rounds of 
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the watch on the walls of Sulci, took fire, 
as was said j many fires were seen blazing 
on the shore ; two shields sweated blood ; seve- 
ral soldiers were struck by ligh.tning; and the 
sun’s orb appeared to be contracted. At Prae-- 
neste, red-hot stones fell from the sky. At 
Arpi, bucklers were seen in the air, and the 
sun fighting with the moon. At Capena, two 
moons appeared in the day-time. At Gsere, 
the streams of water were mixed with blood ; 
and even the fountain of Hercules was tinged 
with bloody spots. In the district of Antium, 
while people were reaping, bloody ears of com 
fell into a basket. At Falerii, the sky seemed 
to be rent asunder with a very wide cleft, and 
through the opening a strong light bm’st forth ; 
the divining tickets, mthout any apparent cause, 
were diminished in size, and one fell out, which 
had this inscription, ‘ Mars brandishes his 
spear.* About the same time, at Rome, the 
statue of Mars, on the Appian road, and the 
images of the wolves, sweated. At Capua, 
the sky appeared as if on fire, and the moon as 
falling amongst rain. Afterwards, prodigies of 
lesser note were heard of ; some asserted that 
goats were converted into sheep ; that a hen was 
turned into a male, and a cock into a female. 
The consul, laying before the senate all these 
matters, as reported, and bringing the authors 
of the reports into the senate-house, proposed 
to their consideration the affairs of religion. 
They decreed, that' those prodigies should be 
expiated, some with the greater, some with the 
lesser victims ; and that a supplication for three 
days should he performed at all the shrines ; 
that, when the decemrirs should have inspected 
the hooks, all other particulars should be con- 
ducted in such manner as the gods should 
dechire, in their oracles, to he agreeable to 
them. By the direction of the decemvirs, it 
was decreed, that, first, a golden thunderbolt, of 
fifty pounds’ weight, should be made as an 
offering to Jupiter ; and that offerings of silver 
should he presented to Juno and Minerva,; 
that sacrifices of the greater victims should be 
offered to Juno Regina, on the Aventine, and 
to Juno Sospita, at Lanuvium ; that the ma- 
trons contributing such sums of money as might 
be convenient to each, should carry an offering 
to Juno Regina, to the Aventine, and celebrate 
a lectistemium to her: and that even the 
descendants of freed women should make a 
contribution, in proportion to their abilities, 
out of which an offering sliould be m^e to 
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Feronia, When these orders were fulfilled, the 
decemvirs sacrificed, ’wdth the greater victims, 
in the forum at Ai'dea; and, lastly, so late as 
the month of December, sacrifices were offered 
at the temple of Saturn in Rome, and a lecti- 
stemium was ordered: on which occasion the 
couches were laid out by senators, and also a 
public banquet. Proclamation was likewise 
made through the city, of a feast of Saturn, to 
be celebrated during a day and a night, and the 
people were commanded to keep that day as a 
festival and to observe it for ever; 

II. Wlfile the consul was employed at Rome 
in endeavoiuing to procm*e the favour of the 
gods, and in levying trobps, Hannibal set out 
from his winter quarters, and hearing that the 
consul Flarninius had already arrived at Arre- 
tium, he chose — ^notwithstanding that another 
road, less difficult, hut longer, was pointed out 
to him, — the shorter one tlirough marshes, 
which, at that time, were overflowed by the 
river Arnus, to an unusual height. He ordered 
the Spaniards and Africans, the main strength 
of his veteran troops, to mai*ch in the van, with 
their baggage between their divisions ; that, in 
case they should he obliged to halt, they might 
not he at a loss for a supply of necessaries ; 
then the Gauls to follow, so that they should 
compose the centre of the line, the cavalry in 
the rear ; and after them Magd, 'with the Hght- 
amied Numidians, as a rear guard, to prevent 
the troops from straggling ; particularly to hin- 
der the Gauls, if weary of the labom*, or of the 
length of the journey, from attempting either 
to sli}) away, or to stay behind : for that peo- 
ple, it had been found, wantfii-mness to support 
fatigue. The troops in the van, though almost 
swallowed in mud, and frequently plunging en- 
tirely under water, yet followed the standards 
wherever their guides led the way, hut the 
Gauls coiild neither keep their feet, nor, when 
they fell, raise themselves out of the gulfs, 
which were formed by the river from th(5 
steepness of its hanks. They were destitute 
of spirits and almost hope ; and while some, 
with difficulty, dragged on their enfeebled 
limbs, others, exhausted by the length of %vay, 
having once fallen, lay there, and died among 
the cattle, of which great numbers also pej’ish- 
ed. But what utterly overpow’-ered them, was 
the want of sleep, wiiich they had now endured 
for four days and three nights ; for no dry spot 
could be found on wffiich they might stretch 
their wearied limbs, so that they could only 
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tlirow tlieir baggage into tlie water in heaps, on 
the top of which they laid themselves down. 
Even the cattle, which lay dead in abundance 
along the whole course of their march afforded 
them a temporary bed, as they looked for no 
further accommodation for sleejjing, than some- 
tlung raised above the water. Hannibal him- 
self, having a complaint in his eyes, occasioned, 
at first, by the imw^holesome air of the spring, 
when changes are frequent from heat to cold, 
rode on the only elephant winch lie had remain- 
ing, ill order to keep himself as high as possi- 
ble above the water j but at length, the want 
of sleep, the damps of the night, with those of 
the marshes, so disordered his head, that, as he 
had neither place nor time to make use of 
remedies, he lost one of his eyes. 

III. At length, after great numbers of men 
and cattle had perished miserably, he got clear 
of the marshes ; and, on the first dry ground at 
which he arrived, pitched his camp. Here, 
from scouts, whom he had sent forward, he 
learned With certainty, that the Roman army 
lay round the walls of Arretium. He then 
employed the utmost diligence in inquiring in- 
to the disposition and designs of the consul, 
the nature of the several parts of the country, 
the roads, and the sources from which pro- 
visions might be procured, with every other 
circumstance requisite to be known. As to 
the coimtry, it was one of the most fertile in 
Italy: the Etriuian plains, which lie between 
Faesulfe and Arretium, abounding with corn 
and cattle, and plenty of every thing useful. 
The consul was inflated with presumption 
since his former consulate, and too regardless, 
not only of the laws and the dignity of the senate, 
but even of the gods. This headstrong self- 
sufficiency, natural to his disposition, fortune 
had cherished, by the prosperous course of suc- 
cess which she had granted him, in Ms admin- 
istration of affairs, both civil and military. 
There was, therefore, sufficient reason to 
suppose, that without regarding the sentiments 
of gods or men, he would act on all occasions 
with presumption and precipitancy; and the 
Ciutliaginian, in order the more effectually to 
dispose him to follow the bias of his natwal 
imperfections, resolved to irritate and exasper- 
ate him. With this view, leaving the enemy 
on his left, and pointing his route towards 
Fiesiilfe, he marched through the heart of 
Etruria, ravaging the country, and exhibiting 
to the consul, at a distance, a view of the great • 


est devastations" that could be effected by fire 
and sword. Flaminius, even had the enemy 
lain quiet, would not have been content to re- 
main inactive ; but now, seeing the property of 
the allies plundered and destroyed before his 
eyes, he thought that on Mm must fall the dis- 
grace of Hannibal’s overrunning the middle of 
Italy, and even marcMng, without opposition 
to attack the very walls of Rome. Notwith- 
standing that every member of Ms coimcil 
recommended safe, rather than specious mea- 
sures ; that he should wait the arrival of his 
colleague, when they might enter on the 
business with joint forces, and with united 
spirit and judgment ; and that, in the meantime, 
the enemy should be restrained from his un- 
bounded license in plundering, by means of the 
cavalry and light auxiliaries ; he burst away in 
a rage, and displayed, at once, the signals both 
for marcMng and fighting. ‘‘ We must lie, 
then,” said he, under the walls of Arretium, 
because here is our native city, and our house- 
hold gods ; let Hannibal slip out of our hands, 
ravage Italy, and, after wasting and burning 
all the rest, sit down before Rome; not stir 
from hence, in short, until the senate summons 
Caius Flaminius from Arretium, as formerly 
Camilius from Veii.” While he upbraided 
them in tMs manner, he ordered the standards 
to be raised with speed; and having mounted 
on horseback, the animal, by a sudden plunge, 
displaced Mm from Ms seat, and tluew him 
over Ms head, AU present were greatly dis- 
mayed by such an inauspicious omen, at the 
opening of the campaign ; and, to add to their 
uneasiness, an account was brought, that one 
of the standards could not be pulled out of the 
ground, though the standard-bearer endeavoured 
it with his utmost strength. The consul, 
turning to the messenger, said, “ Do you also 
bring a letter from the senate, forbidding me 
to act ? Go, bid them dig up the standai’d, if 
fear has so benumbed their hands, that they 
cannot pull it out,” The army then began to 
march, while the principal officers, besides 
being averse from the design, were terrified, at 
the two prodigies ; but the generality of the 
soldiers rejoiced at the presumptuous conduct 
of the general ; for they looked no farther 
than the confi.dence which he displayed, and 
never examined the grounds on wMch it was 
founded. 

ly. Hannibal, the more to exasperate the 
: enemy and provoke him to seek revenge for the 
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sufferings of bis allies, desolated, witli erery ca- 
lainity of war, the whole tract of country be- 
tween the city of Cortona and the lake Tbrasi- 
menus. And now the army had arrived at a 
spot, formed by nature for an ambuscade, where 
the Tbrasimenus approaches closesffto the Gro- 
tonian mountains. Between them is only a 
very narrow road, as if room had been designed- 
ly left for that purpose ; farther on, the ground 
opens to somewhat a greater width, and, beyond 
that, rises a range of Mils. On these, he formed 
a camp in open view, where himself, with the 
African and Spanish infantry only, was to take 
post. The Balearians, and other light-armed 
troops, he drew round behind the mountains, 
and posted the cavalry near the entrance of the 
defile, where they were effectually concealed by 
some rising grounds ; with design, that as soon 
as the Romans entered the pass, the e-avalry 
should take possession of the road, and thus the 
whole space be shut up, between the lake and 
the mountains. Flaminius, though he arrived 
at the lake about sunset, took no care to ex- 
amine the ground, but next morning, before it 
was clear day, passed through the narrow way, 
and when the troops began to spread into the 
wider ground, they saw only that party of the 
enemy which fronted them; those in ambush 
on their rear, and over their heads, quite escaped 
their notice. The Carthaginian, having now 
gained the point at which he aimed, the Boman 
being pent up between the mountains and the 
lake, and surrounded by his troops, immediately 
gave the signal for the whole to chai'ge at once. 
They accordingly poured down, everyone by the 
shortest way he could find, and the surprise was 
the more sudden and alarming, because a mist, 
rising from the lake, lay thicker on the low 
grounds than on the mountains ; while the par- 
ties of the enemy, seeing each other distinctly 
enough from the several eminences, were the 
better able to run down together. The Ro- 
mans, before they could discover their foe, 
learned, from the shouts raised on all sides, that 
they were surrounded ; and the attackbegan on 
their front and fiaiilc, before they could properly 
form a line, or get ready their arms, and draw 
their swords. 

V . In the midst of the general consternation 
the consul, perilous as the conjuncture was, 
showed abundance of intrepidity ; he restored, 
as well as the time and place would allow, the 
ranks, which were disordered by the men turn- 
ing themselves about at all the various shouts, 
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and wherever he could come or be heard, en- 
couraged, and charged them to stand steady, 
and to fight ; telling them, that “ they must not 
expect to get clear of their present situation by 
vows and prayers to the gods, but by strength | 
and courage. By the sword men opened a way 
through the midst of embattled foes; and, in 
general, the less fear the less danger. ” B ut such 
was the noise and tumult, that neither his coun- 
sel nor commands could be heard with distinct- 
ness ; and so far were the soldiers from know- 
ing each his own standard, Ms rank, and post, 
that scarcely had they sufficient presence of 
mind to take up their arms, and get ready for 
fighting, so that many, while they were rather ^ 
encumbered than defended by them, were over- 
powered by the enemy. Besides, the darkness 
was so great, that they had- more use of their 
ears than of their eyes. The groans of the 
wounded, the sound of blows on the men’s bo- 
dies or armour, with the confused cries of 
threatening and terror, drew attention from one 
side to another. Some attempting to fly, were 
stopped by running against the party engaged ii' 
fight ; others, returning to the fight, were drivei 
back by a body of runaways. At length, aftej 
they had made many fruitless essays in every 
quarter, and enclosed, as they were, by the 
mountains and lake on the sides, by the enemy’s 
forces on the front and rear, they evidently per- 
ceived that there was no hope of safety but in 
their valour and their weapons. Every one’s 
owm thoughts then supplied the place of com- 
mand and exhortation to exertion, and the ac- 
tion began anew, with fresh vigour ; but the 
troops were not marshalled according to the 
distinct bodies of the different orders of soldiers, 
nor so disposed, that the van-guard should fight 
before the standards, and the rest of the ^ 
troops behind them ; or that each soldier was 
in his own legion, or cohort, or company: 
chance formed their bands, and every man’s 
post in the battle, either before or beMnd tlie 
standards, was fixed by his own choice. So in- 
tense was the ardour of the engagement, so 
eagerly was their attention occupied by the 
fight, that not one of the combatants perceived 
a great earthquake, which, at the time, over- 
threw large portions of many of the cities 
of Italy, turned rapid rivers out of their 
courses, carried up the sea into the rivers, and '3^ 
by the violence of the convulsion, levelled "4 
mountains. 

yj. They fought for near three hours, and, 


furiously in every part ; but round the consul 
the battle was particularly hot and bloody. 
The ablest of the men attended him, and he was 
Iiimself surprisingly active in supporting his 
troops, wherever he saw them pressed, or in 
need of assistance ; and, as he was distinguished 
above others by his armour, the enemy pointed 
their utmost efforts against him, while his own 
men defended him with equal vigour. At 
length, an Insubrian horseman, (his name De- 
cario) knowing his face, ctilled out to his coun- 
trymen, “ Behold, this is the consul, who cut to 
pieces our legions, and depopulated our country 
and city. I will now offer this victim to the 
shades of my countrymen, who lost their lives 
in that miserable manner then, giving spurs 
to his horse, he darted through the thickest of ' 
the enemy; and, after first killing his armour- 
bearer, who threw himself in the way of the 
attack, ran the consul tlirough with his lance. 
He then attemjjted to spoil Idm of his arms, 
but the veterans, covering the body with their 
shields, drove him hack. This event first caused 
a great number of the troops to fly ; and now, 
so great was their panic, that neither lake nor 
mountain stopped them ; through every place, 
however narrow or steep, they ran with blind 
haste, and arms and men were tumbled together 
in promiscuous disorder. Great numbers, find- 
ing no room for farther flight, pushed into the 
lake, and plunged themselves in such a manner, i 
that only their heads and shoulders ivere above i 
water. The violence of their fears impelled ! 
some to make the desperate attempt of escaping 
by sirimming ; but this proving impracticable, 
on account of the great extent of the lake, they 
either exhausted their strength, and were 
drowned in the deep, or, after fatiguing them- 
selves to no purpose, made their w^ay back, with 
the utmost difficulty, to the shallows, and were 
there slain, wherever they appeared, by the | 
enemy’s horsemen wading into the same. About j 
six thousand of the van-guard, bravely forcing 
their way through the opposite enemy, got clear 
of the defile, and knowing nothing of what was 
passing behind them, halted on a rising ground, ; 
where they could only hear the shouting, and 
the din of arms, but could not see, by reason 
of the darkness, nor judge, with any certainty, 
as to the fortune of the day. At length, after 
the victory was decided, the increasing heat of 
the sun dispeUing the mist, the prospect was 
opened. The mountains and plains show^ed , 
the desperate condition of their affairs, and the ’ 
I, 


shocking carnage of the Roman army *. where- 
fore, lest on their l)cing seen nt a distance, the 
cavalry should he sent against them, they has- 
tily raised their standards, and hurried away 
with all possible speed. Next day, when, be- 
sides their other distresses, they were threatened 
with the extremity of himger, Maharbal, who, 
with the whole body of cavaliy, had overtaken 
them during the night, pledging his faith, that 
if they surrendered their arms, he would suffer 
them to depart with single garments, they deli- 
vered. themselves into his hands. But this ca- 
pitulation Hannibal observed with Punic sin- 
cerity, and threw them into chains, 
j VII. Such was the memorable fight at the 
I Thrasimenus, and the severe blow there re- 
t eeived by the Romans, remarkable among the 
[ few disasters of the kind which the nation luis 
■ ever undergone. Of the Romans, fifteen thou- 
j sand were slain in the field ; ten thousand, who 
I fled, and dispersed themselves through every 
1 part of Eti*uria, made their way afterwards, by 
different roads, home to the city. Of the ene- 
' my, one thousand five hundred perished in the 
: fight, ■ and a great many afterwards of their 
wounds. By some writers, the loss of men on 
both sides is represented as vastly greater : for 
my part, besides that I wish to avoid the mag- 
nifying any particulai‘ whatever, an error to 
which writers are in general too prone, I think 
it reasonable to give the preference to the au- 
thority of Fabius, who lived in the very time 
of this war. Hannibal dismissed, without ran- 
som, such of the prisoners as were natives of 
Latium, the Romans he loaded with chains. 
He then ordered that the bodies of his o\to 
men should be collected from among the 
heaps of the enemy, and hmied; directing^ 
at the same time, that the body of Flaminius 
should he sought for, with intention to ho- 
nour him with a funeral ; but after a most 
diligent search, it could not he found. As 
soon as the first news of this disaster arrived 
at Rome, the people, in gi’eat terror and 
tumult, crowded together into the forum. 
The matrons, running up and down the 
streets, asked every one who came m their 
way, what sudden calamity was said to have 
happened; in what state was the army? At 
length, after a crowd, not less numerous than 
that of a full assembly of the people, had col- 
lected in the comitium, and about the senate- 
house, calling on the magistrates for infonna- 
tbn, a little before sun-set, Marcus Pompo- 
' % S G I"'', •! 
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nius, the proetor, told tliem, We have been 
defeated in a great battle.” Though nothing 
more particular was heard from him, yet the 
people, catching up rumours, one from another, 
returned to their houses with accounts, that, 

“ the consul was slain, together with a great 
part of his army ; that few survived, and that 
these were either dispersed through Etruria, or 
taken by the enemy.” Every kind of misfor- 
tune, which had ever befallen vanquished troops, 
was now pictured in the anxious minds oi those, 
whose relations had served under the consul 
Caius Flaminius, having no positive informal 
tion on which they could found either hope of 
tear. During the next, and several succeeding 
days, a multitude, composed of rather more 
women than men, stood round the gates, watch- 
ing for the arrival, either of their friends, or of 
some who might give intelligence concerning 
them ; and whenever any person came up, they 
crowded about him with eager inquiries ; nor 
could they be prevailed on to retire, especially 
from such as were of their acquaintance, until 
they had examined minutely into every particu- 
lar. The^, when they did .separate from about 
the informants, might he seen their counten- 
ances expressive of various emotions, according 
as the intelligence, which each received, was 
pleasing or unfavourable ; and numbers, sur- 
rounding them, returned to their houses, offer- 
ing either congratulations or comfort. Among 
the women, particularly, the effects both of joy 
and grief were very conspicuous : one, as we 
are told, meeting, unexpectedly, at the very 
gate, her son returning safe, expired at the sight 
of him : another, who sat in her house, over- 
whelmed with grief, in consequence of a false 
report of her son’s death, on seeing that son 
returning, died immediately, through excess of 
joy. The prsetors, during several days, kept 
the senate assembled in their house, from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, deliberating by 
what commander, or with what forces, opposi- I 
tion could he made to the victorious Carthagi- 
nians. 

VIII. Before they had fully determined on 
^the plans to he pursued, they received an ac- 
count of another unexpected disaster : four 
thousand horsemen, who had been sent by Ser- 
vilius, the consul, to the aid of his colleague, 
under the command of Caius Centeniiis, pro- 
praetor, were cut off by Hannibal in Umbria, 
whither, on heaving of the fight at the Thrasi- 
menus, they had marched to avoid him^ The 
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news of this event affected people differently ; 
some, having their minds occupied by grief, for 
misfortunes of a momentous kind, certainly 
deemed the loss of the cavalry light, in compari- J 
son : others judged not of the accident by its ’ P 
own intrinsic importance ; but considered, that 
as in a sickly constitution, a slight cause is at- 
tended with more sensible effects, than a more 
powerful one in a constitution possessed of 
vigour ; so any kind of misfortune, happening 
to the commonwealth in its present debilitated 
condition, ought to be estimated, not by the , ? 

magnitude of the affair itself, but by the en- 
feebled state of the same, which could not eii- ^ 
dure any degree of aggravation to its distresses. I 
Accordingly, the state had recourse to a re- ; 
medy, which for a long time past had neither | 
been used nor wanted, the nomination of a die- i 
tutor ; and because the consul, who alone was 
supposed to possess the power of nominating 
that officer, was abroad, and it was difficult 
to send either messenger or letter, through 
those parts of Italy, occupied, as they were, by * 
the Carthaginian arms; and as the people could 
not create a dictator, no precedent having yet , ^ 
existed for it, they therefore, in an assembly, ^ 
created a pro-dictator, Quintus Fabius Maxi- I 
mus, and a master of the home, Marcus Minu- ! 
cius Rufus. These received a charge from the 
senate, to strengthen the walls and towers of 
the city ; to post troops in proper places, and 
to break down the bridges on the rivers ; since, 
having proved unequal to the defence of Italy, 
they must fight at their own doors in defence 
of the city. 

IX. Hannibal marched straight forward, 
through Umbria, as far as Spoletiim ; which 
town, after he had utterly wasted all the adjoin- ' * 
iiig country, he attempted to take by storm ; 
but, being I’epulsed, with the loss of a great 
luimher of men, and' judging, from the strength , 
of that single colony, his attempt on which had 
ended so little to his advantage, what great | 
difficulties he had to surraoimt, befoi'e he could 
master the city of Rome, he changed the di- 
rection of his I'oiite toward the territory of Pi- 
cenurn, which not only abounded with provi- 
sions of all sorts, but was, besides, well stored 
with booty, which his needy and rapacious sol- 
diers greedily seized. There he remained during 
several days, in one fixed post, and refreshed his 
men, who had been severely fatigued by their 
long marches in the winter season, and through 
the marshes, as well as by the buttle, which 
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though favourable iu the issue, was not gained 
without danger and fatigue. After allowing 
sufficient rest to his troops, who, however, de- 
lighted more in plundering and ravaging, than 
in ease and repose, he put them in motion, and 
spread devastation through the territories of 
PrEetulia and Adria, the country of the Mar- 
sians, Manucinians, and Pelignians, and the 
neighbouring tract of Apulia, round Arpi and 
Luceria, The consul, Cneius Serviiius, had 
fought some slight battles with the Gauls, and 
taken one towm of no great consequence } when, 
hearing of the disaster of his colleague, and they 
troops under his command, and being filled with^ 
apprehensions for the capital of his country, he 
resolved not to be out of the way, in a conjunc- 
ture of such extreme danger ; he therefore 
marched directly towards Rome. Quintus 
Fabiiis Maximus, dictator, a second time, on 
the day wherein he entered into office, assem- 
bled the senate, when he commenced his 
administration with attention to the gods. 
Plaving proved, to the con\iction of the assem- 
bly, that the faults committed by Caius Flam- 
ini us, the consul, through his neglect of the 
established sacred rites, and the auspices, were i 
even greater than those which arose from his | 
rashness and want of judgment ; and that it was 
necessary to learn, from the gods themselves, 
what atonements would appease their wrath, 
he prevailed on them to pass an order, wffiich 
was not usual, except when some terrible pro- 
digies were announced, that the decemvirs 
should consult the Sibylline leaves. These, 
after inspecting those books of the fates, re- 
ported to the senate, that, the vow made to 
Mars, on occasion of the present war, had not 
been duly fulfilled ^ that it must be performed 
anew, and that in a moi-e ample manner j that 
the great games must be vowed to Jupiter; 
and temples to Venus Erycina and Mens ; 
that a supplicatiqn and lectisternium must be 
performed, and a sacred spring vowed, in case 
success attended their arms, and that the com- 
monwealth remained in the same state in which 
it had been when the war began.” The senate, 
considering that Fabius would have full em- 
ployment in the management of the war, order- 
ed that Marcus iBmilius, the prsetor, should 
take care, that all these matters might be per- 
formed in due time, according to the directions 
of the college of pontiffs. 

X. On the passing of these decrees of the 
senate, the chief pontiff, Lucius Cornelius 


Lentulus, being advised with by the college of 
praetors, gave his opinion, that before any other 
steps were taken, the people should be consulted 
with respect to the sacred spring ; for that a 
vow of that import could not be made without 
their order. Accordingly, the question was 
proposed to the people in these words : Bo 
ye choose and order, that what I am going to 
propose shall be performed in this manner: 
that in case the commonwealth of the Roman 
people, the Quirites, shall, (as I wish it may) 
be preserved in safety, during the next five 
years, from these wars, namely, the war which 
subsists between the Roman people and the 
Carthaginians ; and the wars subsisting with 
the Gauls, who dwell on this side of the Alps ; 
then the Roman people, the Quirites, shall pre- 
sent, as an offering, whatever the spring shall 
produce, from the herds of swine, sheep, goats, 
or oxen ; of which produce, accruing from the 
day when the senate and people shall appoint, 
whatever shall not have been appropriated by 
consecration, shall be sacrificed to Jupiter, 
Let him who makes the offering, make it at 
what time, and in what form he shall choose: 
in whatsoever mariner he does it. let the offer- 
ing be deemed proper ; if that which ought to be 
sacrificed die, let it be deemed as unconsecrat- 
ed ; and let no guilt ensue. If any person un- 
designedly shall break, or kill it, let him incur 
no penalty. If any shall steal it, let not 
guilt be imputed to the people, nor to him 
from whom it is stolen. If any, unknowingly, 
offer the sacrifice on a forbidden day, let the 
offering be deemed good. Whether the offer- 
ing shall be made by night or by day, whether 
by a freeman or a slave, let it be deemed good. 
If the senate and people shall order it to be 
made on an earlier day than a person shall 
make it, let the people be acquitted and free 
from the guilt thereof.” On the same account, 
a vow was made to celebrate the great games, 
at the expense of three hundred and thirty-three 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three asses ' 
and one third besides three hundred oxen to 
be offered to Jupiter; and white oxen, and 
other victims, to many other deities. The vows 
being duly made, .a proclamation was issued, for 
a supplication, in the performance of which 
joined not only the inhabitants of the city, with 
their wives and children, but also those of the 
country, who, having any property of their own, 
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were interested in tlie welfare of the public. 
Then was perfoxined the lectisterniiim, during 
the space of three days, under the direction of 
the decemvirs of religious rites. There were 
six couches exhibited to view,, one for Jupiter 
and Juno, another for Neptupe and Minerva, 
a third for Mars and Yenpi,';*'!^ ; fourth for 
Apollo and Diana, a fifth for Vulcan and 
Vesta, and the sixth for Mercury and Ceres. 
The temples were then vowed ; that to Venus 
Erycina, by Quintus Fabiiis Maximus, dicta^- 
tor ; for such was the direction found in the 
books of the fates, that the person who held 
the highest authority in the state should vow it. 
Titus Otacilius, the praetor, vowed the temple 
to Mens. 

XI. The business rdating to religion being 
thus concluded, the dictator then proposed to 
the senate, to take into consideration the state 
of the commonwealth and the war ; arid to de- 
termine how many, and what legions should be 
employed to stop the progress of the victorious 
enemy. They passed a decree, that «he 
should receive the army from the consul, Cnei- 
us Serviliiis ; in addition to ^ which, he should 
levy among the citizens and allies, such num- 
bers of horse and foot as he should judge re- 
quisite j and in every other particular, should 
act and manage in such a manner as he should 
see conducive to the public good.” Fabius de- 
clared his intention to make an addition of two 
legions to the army of Servilius j these he or- 
dered to be levied by the master of the horse, 
and appointed a day on which they were to as- 
semble at Tibiir. Then, having published a 
proclamation that those who dwelt in towns or 
forts which were incapable of defence, should 
remove into places of safety ; and that all the 
inhabitants of that tract, through which Han- 
nibal was to march, should like\vise remove 
out of the country, after first burning the 
houses, and destroying the fruits of the earth, 
to prevent his meeting any kind of supply ; he 
himself set out, by the Flaminian road, to meet 
the consul and the army. Coming within sight 
of the troops, on their march on the bank 
of the Tiber, near Ocriculiim, and observing the 
consul, with some horsemen, advancing, he sent 
a beadle to acquaint Mm, that he must ap- 
proach the dictator without lictors. TMs 
order he obeyed; and their meeting raised 
an exalted idea of the dictatorship in the 
minds both of citizens and allies ; who had 
now, in consequence of the long disuse, al- 
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most forgotten that office. Here he received 
a letter from the city, with intelligence, that 
the transport, canying ships supplies from 
Ostia to the army in Spain, had been cap- 
tured by a fleet of the enemy near the 
port of Cossa : in consequence of which, the 
consul was ordered to proceed immediately 
to Ostia, to man all the ships which were at 
the city of Rome, or at Ostia, with soldiers 
and maiiners, to pursue the enemy, and guard 
the coasts of Italy. Great numbers of men 
had been levied at Rome; even the sons of 
freedmen, who had children, and were of mili- 
tary age, had enlisted. Of these troops, such 
as were under thirty-five years of age were put 
on board the ships ; the rest were left to guard 
the city. 

’ XII. The dictator, receiving the consul’s 
army from Fulvius Flaccus, his lieutenant- 
general, came through the Sabine territory to 
Tibur, on the day which he had appointed for 
the assembling of the new-raised troops ; thence 
he went back to Prseneste, and, crossing the 
country to the Latine road, led forward his 
army ; examining, with the utmost care, the 
coxmtry through which he was to pass, being 
determined, in no case, to subject himself to 
the disposal of fortune, except so fm* as neces- 
sity might constrain him. When he first 
pitched his camp within the enemy’s view, not 
fai’ from Arpi, the Carthaginian on the same 
day, without delaying an hour, led out his 
forces, and offered battle; but, seeing every 
thing quiet, and no hiiiTy or bustle in the Ro- 
man camp, he returned within his lines, observ- 
ing, with a sneer, that the spmt wMcIi the 
Romans boasted to have inherited from Mtirs, 
was at length subdued ; that they had given 
over fighting, and made open acknowledgment 
of their abatement in courage and love of gIoi7, 
His mind, however, was sensibly affected, on 
finding that he had now to deal with a com- 
mander very unlike Flaminius and Semproiiius ; 
and that the Romans, instructed by misfortunes, 
had at length chosen a leader wMch was a 
match for Hannibal : and he quickly perceived 
that, in the dictator, he had to dread provident 
skill more than vigorous exertion. Having 
however not yet fully experienced Ms steadiness, 
he attempted to rouse and provoke Ms tempei* 
by frequently removing his camp, and ravaging 
under his eyes the lands of the allies ; at one time 
withdrawing out of sight by a hasty march ; at 
another, halting in a place of concealment at a 
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turn of tlie road, iu Iiopes of taking him at a dis- 
advantage on his coming down into the plain. 
Fabius led his forces along the high grounds at 
a moderate distance from the enemy : so as not 
to let him he out of reach, nor yet to come to 
an engagement. His men were confined with- 
in their camp, except when called forth by some 
necessary occasion; and his parties, sent for 
forage and wood, were neither small in number, 
nor ^YevQ they allowed to ramble. An advanc- 
ed gujird of cavalry and light infantry, properly 
equipped, and formed for the puipose of re- 
pressing sudden alarms, rendered every place 
safe to those of their own side, and dangerous 
to such of the enemy as straggled in search of 
plunder. Thus, a decisive trial in a general 
engagement was avoided. At the same time 
slight skirmishes of no great importance com- 
menced on safe ground, and where a place of 
retreat was at hand, which accustomed the sol- 
diers, dispirited by former misfortunes, to place 
more confidence both in their own courage and 
their fortune.- But he found not Hannibal 
more inclined to disconcert such wise plans 
than Ms own master of the horse, whom no- 
tMng but being subordinate in command pre- 
vented from plunging the commonwealth into 
ruin. Confident and precipitate in Ms mea- 
sures, and allowing his tongue an exorbitant li- 
cense, he used, at first in small cii'cles, after- 
wards openly in public, to call the dictator slug- 
gish instead of cool ; timid instead of cautious ; 
imputing to Mm as faults what had the nearest 
affinity to virtues. Thus, by the practice of 
depressing the merit of his superior, — a prac- 
tice of the basest nature, and wMch has become 
too general, in consequence of the favourable 
success so often attending it, — he exalted him- 
self. 

XIII. Hannibal led away Ms forces from 
the territory of Arpi into Samnium, ravaged 
the lands of Beneventum, took the city of Tele- : 
sia, and used every means to irritate the Roman ; 
general ; in hopes that by so many indignities, 
and the sufferings of his allies, he might be 
provoked to hazai'd an engtigement on equal , 
ground. Among the multitude of the allies 
of Italian birth, who had been made prisoners 
by the Carthaginian at Thrasimenus, and set at 
I iberty, were three Campanian horsem en. Han- 
fiibal on that occasion, by many presents and 
promises, engaged them to conciliate the Mfec- 
tions of theii’ countrymen in his favour. These 
now informed him, that if he brought his army 


into Campania, lie would have an opportunity 
of getting possession of Capua. The affair 
was of much moment, and seemed to demand 
more weighty authority. Hannibal hesitated, 
inclining at one time to confide in their assur- 
ances, at another to distrust them, yet they 
brought him to a resolution of marching from 
Samnium into Campania ; and he dismissed 
them, with repeated charges to fulfil their pro- 
mises by deeds, and with orders to return to 
Mm with a greater number and with some of 
their principal men. He then commanded Ms 
guide to conduct Mm into the territory of Ca~ 
sinum ; haying learned from persons acquaint- 
ed with the country, that if he seized on the 
pass there, the Romans would be shut out, so 
as to prevent their bringing succour to their 
allies. But speaking with the Carthaginian 
accent, and mispronouncing the Latin words,, 
the guide misapprehended him as having said 
Casilinum instead of Casinum ; so that, turn- 
ing from the right road, he led Mm through the 
territories of Allifse, Calatia, and Cales, down 
into the plain of Stella. Here Hannibal look- 
ing round, and perceiving the place inclosed 
between mountains and rivers, called the guide, 
and asked him where he was ; and the other 
answering, that he would lodge that night at 
Casilinum, he at last discovered the mistake, 
and that Casinum lay at a very great distance, 
in a quite different direction. On this, having 
scourged and crucified the guide, in order to 
strike terror into others, he pitched and forti- 
fied Ms camp, and despatched Maharbal, with 
the cavalry, to ravage the territory of Falerii. 
Here the depredations were carried as far as the 
waters of Sinuessa, the Numidians committing 
di'eadful devastations, and spreading fear and 
consternation to a still \rider extent. Yet did 
not tMs terror, great as it was, and though their 
whole country was involved in the flames of 
war, induce the allies to swerve from their alle- 
giance. They had no desire to change their 
rulers, for they lived under a mild and equita- 
ble government ; and there is no bond of loyal- 
ty so strong. 

XIV. The Carthaginians encamped at the 
river Vultumus, and the most delightful tract in 
Italy was seen wasted with fire, the country- 
seats on every side smoking in ruins. While Fa- 
bius led Ms army along the tops of the Maasic 
mountains, the discontent in it was infkmxed 
anew, and to such a degree, as to fall little short 
of a mutiny. During a few days past, , as theMj 
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iToarcli had been conducted with more expedition 
than usual, they had been in good temper, because 
they had supposed that this haste was owing to 
an intention to protect Campania from further 
ravages. But when they had gained the heights, 
and the enemy appeared under their eyes, set- 
ting fire to the houses of the Falernian district, 
with the colony of Sinuessa, and that still no 
mention was made of fighting, Minucius ex- 
claimed, Are we come hither to view the 
burning and slaughter of our allies, as to a spec- 
tacle grateful to the sight ? If no other circum- 
stance strikes us with shame, do we feel none 
^vith regard to these our countrymen, whom 
our fathers sent as colonists to Sinuessa, to 
secure this frontier from the inroads of the 
Samnites ? And now the frontier is wasted 
with fire, not by the Samnites, a neighbouring 
state, but by Carthaginians, a foreign race, who, 
from the remotest limits of the world, have 
eflfected their progress hither, in consequence 
of our dilatory and slothful proceedings. Shame- 
fully ai’e we degenerated from our ancestors, 
who considered it as.an afikmt to their gi>rern- 
merit, if a Cai’th^i|i^ fet happened to sail 
along this coast ; fbt ^ now behold the same 
coast filled with the enemy’s troops, and posses- 
sed by Moors and Numidians. We, who 
lately felt such indignation at siege being laid 
to Saguntum that we appealed, not only to 
mankind, but to treaties and to the gods, now 
look on without emotion, while Hannibal is 
scaling the walls of a Boman colony. The 
smoke from the burning houses and lands is 
carried into our eyes and mouths; our ears 
ring with the cries and lamentations of our 
allies, invoking our aid oftener than that of the 
immortal gods j yet, hiding ourselves here in 
woods and clouds, we lead about our army like 
a herd of cattle, through shady forests and des- 
ert paths. If Marcus J’urius had adopted the 
design of rescuing the city from the Gauls, by 
the same means by w'hich this new Camillus, 
this dictator of such singular abilities, selected 
for us in our distresses, intends to recover 
Italy from Hannibal, (that is, by traversing 
mountains and forests,) Rome would now be 
the property of the Gauls ; and great reason do 
I see to dread, if we persevere in this dilatory 
mode of acting, that our ancestors have so 
often preserved it for Hannibal and the Car- 
thaginians. But he, who had the spirit of a 
man, and of a true Roman, during the very day 
on which the account was brought to Yeii, of his 
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being nominated dictator, by direction of the 
senate, and order of the people, though the 
Janiculura was of sufficient height, where he 
might sit and take a prospect of the enemy, 
came down to the plain : and, on that same day, 
in the middle of the city, where now are the 
Gallic piles, and on the day following, on the 
road to Gabii, cut to pieces the legions of the 
Gauls, What ! when many years after this, 
at the Caudine forks, we were sent under the 
yoke by the Samnites ; was it by traversing the 
mountains of Samnium, or was it by pressing 
briskly the siege of Luceria, and compelling 
the enemy to fight, that Lucius Papirius Cur- 
sor removed the yoke from the necks of the Ro- 
mans, and imposed it on the haughty Samnites ? 
In a late case, what but Jiuick despatch gave 
victory to Cains Lutatius? For on the next 
day after he came in view of the enemy, he 
overpowered their fleet, heavily laden with pro . 
visions, and encumbered with their own imple- 
ments and cargoes. To imagine that, by sit- 
ting still, and offering up prayers, the war can 
be brought to a conclusion, is folly in the ex-' 
treme. Forces must be armed, must be led out 
to the open field, that you may encounter, man 
with man. By boldness and activity, the Ro- 
man power has been raised to its present height, 
and not by these sluggish measures, which 
cowards term cautious.” While Minucius 
harangued in this manner, as if to a general 
assembly, he was siirroimded by a multitude of 
tribunes and Roman horsemen; and his pre- 
sumptuous expressions reached even the ears of 
the common men, who gave evident demonstra- 
tions, that if the matter were submitted to the 
votes of the soldiery, they would prefer Minu- 
cius, as a commander, to Fabius. 

XV. Fabius watched the conduct of his 
own men with no less attention than that of 
the enemy ; determined to show, with respect 
to them, in the first place, that his resolution 
was unalterable by any thing which they could 
say or do. He well knew that his dilatory 
measures were severely censured, not only in 
his own camp, but likewise at Rome, yet he 
persisted, with iraflexible steadiness, in the same 
mode of conduct during the remainder of the 
summer ; in consequence of which, Plannibal, 
finding himself disappointed in his hopes of an 
engagement, after having tried his utmost en- 
deavours to bring it about, began to look round 
for a convenient place for his winter-quarters : 
for the country where he then was, though it 
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afforded plenty for the present, was incapable 
of famishing a lasting supply, because it 
abounded in trees and vineyards, and other 
plantations of such kinds as minister rather to 
pleasure than to men’s necessary demands. Of 
this his intention, Fabiiis received information 
from scouts ; and knowing, with a degree of 
certainty, that he would return through the 
same pass by which he had entered the Faler- 
nian territory, he detached parties of moderate 
force to take possession of Mount Calicula, 
and Casiliniim, which city, being intersected 
by the river Vulturnus, is the boundary be- 
tween the Falernian and Campanian territor- 
ies. lie himself led back his army along the 
same eminences over which he had come, send- 
ing out Lucius Hostilius Maiicinus, with four 
hundred horsemen of the allies, to procure in- 
telligence. This young man, who had often 
made one of the crowd of listeners to the pre- 
sumptuous harangues of the master of the 
horse, proceeded at first, as the commander of i 
a party of observation ought, w^atching, from i 
safe ground, the motions of the enemy : after- j 
wards, seeing the Numidians scattered about 
through the villages, and having, on an oppor- | 
timity that offered, shiin some of them, his j 
whole mind was instantly occupied by the 
thoughts of fighting, and he lost all recollection 
of the orders of the dictator, who had charged 
him to advance only so far as he might with 
safety, and to retreat before he should come 
within the enemy’s sight. Several different 
parties of the Numidians, by skirmishing and 
retreating, drew him on almost to their camp, 
by which time both his men and horses were 
greatly fatigued. Here Cartalo, commander- 
in-chief of the cavalry, advancing in full career, 
obliged his party to fly before be came wdthin 
a dart’s throw, and, almost witliout relaxing in 
speed, pursued them in their flight through the 
length of five miles. Manciiuis, when he saw 
that the enemy did not desist from their pur- 
suit, and that there was no prospect of escap- 
ing, exhorted his men to act with courage, and 
faced about on the foe, though superior to him 
in every particulai-. The consequence was, 
that he, and the bravest of his party, were sur- 
rounded, and cut to pieces : the rest, betaking 
themselves to a precipitate flight, made their 
escape, first to Calcs, and thence, by ways al- 
most im]>assable, to the dictator. It happened 
that, on the same day, Minuciiis rejoined Fa- 
bius, haring been sent to secure, by a body of 


troops, a w'oocly hill, which abo^^e Tarracina, 
forms a narrow defile, and liangs over tbe sea ; 
because it was apprehended, that, if that bar- 
rier of tbe Appian way were left unguarded, 
the Carthaginian might penetrate into the ter- 
ritory of Rome. The dictator and master of 
the horse, haring re-united their forces, march- 
ed down into the road, through which Hanni- 
bal was to pass. At this time the enemy were 
two miles distant. 

XVL Next day the Carthaginians, march- 
ing forward, filled the whole road which lay 
between the two camps ; and though the Ro- 
mans had taken post close to then* own ram- 
part, with an evident advantage of situation, 
yet the Carthaginian advanced with his light- 
horsemen, and, in order to provoke the enemy, 
made several skmnisliing attacks, charging, and 
then retreating The Romans kept their posi- 
tion, and the light proceeded without vigour, 
more agreeably to the wish of the dictator than 
to that of Hannibal. Two hundred Romans, 
and eight hundred of the enemy, fell. There 
was now reason to think, that by the road to 
Casilinum being thus blockaded, Hannibal was 
effectually pent up ; and that while Capua and 
Samnium, and such a number of wealthy allies 
at their back, should, furnish the Romans with 
supplies, the Carthaginian, on the other hand, 
would be obliged to winter between the rocks 
of Formiae, the sands of Linterniim, and horrid 
stagnated marshes. Nor was Hannibal insen- 
sible that his own aids were now played off 
against himself. ‘Wherefore, seeing it imprac- 
■ ticable to make his way through Casilinum, and 
that he must direct his course to the moun- 
tains, and climb over the summit of the Cidi- 
ciila, lest the Romans should fall on his troops 
in their march, when entangled in the vidleys, 
he devised a stratagem for baffling the enemy 
by a deception calculated to inspire terror, re- 
solving to set out secretly in the beginning of 
the night, and proceed toward the mountains. 
The means which he contrived for the execution 
of his plan were these : collecting combustible 
matters from all the country round, he caused 
bundles of rods and dry twigs to be tied fast 
on the horns of oxen, gi-eat numbers of which, 
teained and untrained, he di'ove along with him, 
among the other spoil taken in the country, 
and he made up the number of almost two 
thousand. He then gave- in charge to Hasdni-- 
bal, that as soon as the darkness of the night 
came on, he should diive this numerous herd, 
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after first setting fire to their horns, up the 
mountains, and particularly, if he found it 
practicable, over the passes where the enemy 
kept guard, 

XVII. As soon as it grew dai*k the army 
decamped in silence, driving the oxen at some 
distance before the van. When they arrived at 
the foot of the mountains and the narrow roads, 
the signal was instantly given that fire should 
be set to the horns of the oxen, and that they 
should he driven violently up the mountains in 
front; when their own fright, occasioned by 
the flame blazing on their heads, together with 
the heat, which soon penetrated to the quick 
and to the roots of their horns, drove, them on 
as if goaded by madness. By their spreading 
about in this manner all the bushes were 
quickly in a blaze, just as if fixe bad been set 
to the woods and mountains, and the fruitless 
tossing of their heads serving to increase the 
flames, they afforded an., appearance as of men 
running up and down on every side. The 
troops stationed to guard the passage of the 
defiles, seeing several fires on the tops of the 
mountains, concluded they 'were surrounded, 
and quitted their post, taking the way, as the 
safest course, towards the summits, where they 
saw fewest fires blazing. Here they fell in 
with several of the oxen, which had scattered 
from the herds to which they belonged. At 
first, when they saw them at a distance, ima - 
gining that they breathed out flames, they 
halted in utter astonishment at the miraculous 
appearance ; but afterwards, when they discov- 
ered that it was an imposition of human con- i 
trivance, and believing that they were in danger 
of being ensumed, they hastily, and with re« 
doubled terror, betook themselves to flight. 
They met also the enemy’s light infantry, but 
night inspiring equal fears, prevented either 
from beginning a fight until day-light. In the 
meantime Hannibal led his whole army through 
the defile, where he surprised some Romans in 
the very pass, andi>itched his camp in the terri- 
tory of Allifie. ■ 

XVIII. Fabius perceived the tumult; but, 
suspecting some snare, and being utterly averse 
from fighting, in the night particularly, he kept 
his men within their trenches. As soon as 
day appeared, a fight commenced near the sum- 
mit of the mountain, in w'hich the Romans, 
who had considerably the advantage in num- 
bers, would have easily overpowered the light 
infantry of the enemy, separated as they were 
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from their friends, hiid not a cohort of Spaniards, 
sent hack by Hannibal for the purpose, come 
up to the spot. These, both by reason of the 
agility of their limbs, and the natiue of their 
arms, being fighter and better qualified for 
skirmishing among rocks and cliffs (to which 
they were accustomed), by their manner of 
fighting, easily baffled the enemy, who were used 
to act on plain gi’ound in steady fight, and who 
carried weighty arms. After a contest, there- 
fore, by no means equal, they both withdrew to 
their respective camps ; the Spaniards with al- 
most all their men safe, the Romans with the 
loss of many. Fabius likewise decamped, and 
passing tlrrough the defile, seated himself in a 
high and strong post above Allife. Hannibal, 
now counterfeiting an intention to proceed to 
Rome through Samnium, marched back as fiir 
as the country of the Pelignians, spreading 
devastation every where as he went. Fabius 
led his army along the heights, betw^een the 
route of the enemy and the city of Rome, con- 
stantly attending his motions, but never giving 
him a meeting. From the territory of Pefig., 
num, Hannibal altered his route ; and, direct- 
ing his march hack tow^ards Apulia, came to 
Geriiniiim, a city whose inhabitants had aban- 
doned it, being terrified by a part of the W'alls 
having fallen in ruins. The dictator formed 
a strong camp in the territory of Larinum ; 
and, being recalled thence to Rome, on account 
of some religious ceremonies, he pressed the 
master of the horse not only with orders, but 
with eai’iiest advice, and almost with prayers, 

; to “ confide more in prudence than in fortune ; 
and to imitate his conduct in command rather 
than that of Semproniiis and Flaminius, Kot 
to think there had been no advantage gained, 
in having foiled the designs of the Carthagi- 
nian thi'ough almost the wfflole length of the 
summer ; observing, that even physicians some- 
times effect their purpose better by rest than by 
motion and action ; that it w-as a matter of no 
small importance to have ceased to be defeated 
by an enemy so inured to victory ; and, after a 
long course of disasters, to have gained time 
to breathe.” After urging these cautions, w'hich 
were thrown away on the master of the horscv*, 
he set out for Rome. 

XIX. In the beginning of the summer 
wherein these transactions passed, the opera- 
tions of the war commenced in Spain also, both 
by land and sea. Hasdinhal, to the number 
of ships which he had received from his bro.. 
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tlier, manned and in readiness for service, added 
ten ; and giving the command of this fleet of 
forty ships to Hamilco, set out from New 
Carthage, maxching his anny along the shore, 
while the fleet sailed on, at a small distance 
from the landj so that he was prepared to 
fight on either element, as the foe should come 
in his way. Cneius Scipio, on hearing that 
the enemy had moved from their winter-quar- 
ters, at first designed to pursue the same plan 
of operations ; but, afterwards, on hearing that 
they had been joined by vast numbers of new 
auxiliaries, he judged it not so prudent to meet 
them on land ; sending, therefore, on board his 
ships, an additional number of chosen soldiers, 
he put to sea, with a fleet of thirty-five sail. 
On the next day after his leaving Tarraco, he 
arrived at a harbour within ten miles of the 
mouth of the river Iberus, and despatching 
thence tsvo Massilian scout-boats, learned from 
them, that the Carthaginian fleet lay in the 
mouth of that river, and that their camp was 
pitched on the bank. Intending, therefore, by 
a general attack with his wiiole force, at once 
%o overpower the enemy, while unprovided and 
off their guard, he weighed anchor, and advanced 
towards them. They have, in Spain, a great 
many towers built in lofty situations, which 
are used both as watch-towers, and as places 
of defence against pirates. From these the 
Roman fleet was &st descried, and notice given 
of it to Hasdrubal. This caused much confu- 
sion in the camp on land, and somewhat earlier 
than the alarm reached the ships, where they 
had not heard the ' dashing of oars, nor any 
other noise usually accompanjing a fleet. The 
capes, likewise, shut out the enemy from their 
view, when on a sudden, wiiile they were ram- 
bling about the shore, or sitting quietly in their 
tents, expecting nothing less than the approach 
of an enemy, or a flght on that day, several 
horsemen, despatched by HaKsdrubal, came one 
after another, with orders for them to go on 
board instantly, and get ready them arms, for 
that the Roman fleet was just at the mouth of ' 
the harbour. These orders the horsemen, sent 
for the purpose, conveyed to every part ; and 
presently Hasdrubal himself arrived with the 
main body of the army. Every place was now 
filled with noise and tumult ; the rowers and 
•soldiers hurrying to their ships, like men mak- 
ing their escape from land rather than going to 
battle. Scarcely had all got on hoard when 
some of the vessels, haviiia* untied the hawsers 
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at the sterns, were carried foul of theiranchors. 
Every thing was done with too much hurry 
and precipitation, so that the business of the 
mariners was impeded by the preparations of 
the soldiers, and the soldiers were prevented 
from taking and preparing their aims by the 
bustle and confusion of the mariners. The 
Romans, by this time, were not only drawing 
nigh, but had already formed their ships in 
order of battle. The Carthaginians, therefore, 
falling into the utmost disorder, to which the 
enemy’s attack contributed not more than the 
confusion prevailing among themselves, tacked 
about, and fled j and as the mouth of the river, 
to wliich they steered their course, did not 
afford an entrance to such an extensive line, 
and as such numbers crowded in together, their 
ships were driven on shore ; many striking on 
banks, others on the diy strand. The soldiers 
made their escape, some with their arms, others 
without them, to their friends, who were drawm 
up on the shore. However, in the first en- 
counter, two Carthaginian ships were taken, 
and four sunk. 

XX. The Romans, without hesitation, pur- 
sued their dismayed fleet, notwithstanding that 
the land was possessed by the enemy, and that 
they saw a line of their troops under arms, 
stretched along the whole shore ; and all the 
ships which had either shattered their prows by 
striking against the shore, or stuck their keels 
fast in the sand banks, they tied to their stems 
and towed out into the deep. Out of the forty 
ships they took twenty -five. The most bril- 
liant circumstance attending their victory was, 
that by this one battle, " which cost them so lit- 
tle, they were rendered masters of the sea 
along the whole extent of that coast. Sailing 
forward, therefore, to Honosca, they there 
made a descent, took the city by storm, and 
sacked it. Thence they proceeded to Cai- 
thage, and, after wasting all the country round, 
at last set fire to the houses contiguous to 
the very walls and gates. The ships, now 
heavily laden with booty, went on to Longun- 
tica, where a great quantity of okum, ^ for 
cordiige, had been collected by Hasdrubal for 
the use of the fleet. Of this they carried off 
as much as they had occasion for, and burned 
the rest. Nor did they carry their operations 
along the open coasts of the continent only, 
but passed over to the island of Ebusa, where 



they in vain attempted, during two days, and 
%vith their utmost efforts, to gain pogfsession of 
the capital city. Perceiving, |pysrever, tliat 
they were wasting time to no purpose, and in 
pursuit of a hopeless design, they applied ,^em- 
selves to the ravaging of the country ; anrf after 
plundering and burning several towns, and col- 
lecting a greater quantity of booty than they 
had acquired on the continent, they retired on 
board their ships ; at which time ambassadors 
came to Scipio, from the Balearic Isles, gtiing 
for peace. From this place the fleet sailed 
back, and returned to the hither parts of the 
province,, whither ambassadors hastily flocked 
from all the nations adjacent to the Iberus, 
and from many even of the remotest parts of 
Spain. The whole number of states, which 
submitted to the dominion and government of 
Rome, and gave hostages, amounted to mpre 
than one hundred and twenty. Wherefore the 
Roman general, relying now with sufiicient 
confidence on his land forces also, advanced as 
far' as the pass of Castulo : on which Hasdru- 
bal withdrew toward the ocean into Lusitania. 

It was now supposed that the re- 
mainder of the summer would pass without 
farther action j and this would have been the 
case, had it depended on the Carthaginians j 
but, besides that the native Spaniards are in 
their temper restless and fond of change, Man- 
doriius and Indibilis, (the latter of whom had 
formerly been chieftain of the Ilergetans,) as 
soon as the Romans retired from the pass to- 
wards the sea-coast, roused their countrymen 
to arms, and made predatory irruptions into 
the peaceful territories of the Roman allies. 
Against these Scipio sent some military tri- 
bunes, with a body of light-armed auxiliaries ; 
and these, without much difficulty, routed all 
their tumultuary bands, slaying and taking 
many, and disarming the greater part of them. 
This commotion, however, drew back Has- 
drubal, from his march towards the ocean, to 
the hither side of the Iberus, for the purpose 
of supporting his confederates. The Cartha- 
ginians lay encamped in the territory of Her- 
cao, the Romans at a place called Newfieet, 
when a sudden piece of intelligence diverted 
the war to another quarter : the Celtiberians, 
who of all the states in that tract were the first 
who sent ambassadors, and gave hostages to 
the Romans, had, in consequence of instruc- 
tions sent by Scipio, taken up arms, and in- 
vaded the province of the Carthaginians with 


apowerful army, had reduced three towiis by 
assault, and had afterwards fought two battles 
against Hasdrubal himself with excellent suc- 
cess, killing fifteen thousand of his men, and 
taking four thousand, with .many military en- 
signs. 

XXII. While affairs in Spain were in this 
state, Publius Scipio, having been, on the ex- 
piration of his consulate, continued in com- 
mand, and sent thither by the senate, arrived 
in the province with thirty ships of war, eight 
thousand soldiers, and a large supply of pro- 
visions. His fleet, which, when seen at a dis- 
tance, made a grand appearance, by reason of 
the long train of transport vessels, put into the 
harbour of Tarraco, causing great joy among 
his countrymen and allies. Here Scipio dis« 
embarked his troops, and then marched to join 
his brother; and they thenceforth conducted 
the wax jointly, with perfect harmony of tem- 
per, and unanimity in their counsels. The 
Cartha^nians were now busily employed in 
making head against the Celtiberians ; they 
therefore without delay passed the Iberus, and 
not seeing any enemy, proceeded to Saguntum, 
having received information that the hostages 
from every part of Spain had been placed there, 
under custody, by Hannibal, and were guarded 
in the citadel by a small garrison. This pledge 
was the only thing which hindered all the states 
from manifesting their inclinations to an alliance 
with Rome ; as they dreaded lest, in case of 
their defection, the blood of their children 
should be made the expiation of their offence. 
From this restraint, one. man, by a device 
more artful than honourable, set Spain at 
liberty. There was at Saguntum, a Spaniard 
of noble birth, called Abelox, who had hitherto 
behaved with fidelity to the Carthaginians, but 
had now, out of disposition very general 
among barbarians on a change of fortune, 
altered his attachment But considering that 
a deserter coming to an enemy, without bring- 
ing into their hands any advantage of conse- 
quence, is no more than an infamous and con- 
temptible individual, he studied how he might 
procure the most important emolument to his 
new allies. Wherefore, after reviewing eveiy 
expedient within the reach of his power to 
effect, he determined upon, a plan of deliver- 
ing up the hostages into their hands ; judging 
that this alone would prove of all means--" 
the most effectual towards conciliating to the 
Romans the friendship of the Spanish cluef- 
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tains. But as lie well knew that, without In every other respect the restoration of the 
an order from ‘Bostar the comznander, the hostages was performed as had been settled 
guards of the hostages would do nothing, he with Bostar, and in the same mode of pro- 
artfully "addressed Bostar himself ; the latter cedure, as if the affair were transacted in the 
lying at the time encamped at some distance name of the Carthaginians. But, though the 
from the city, on the very shore, with intention act was the same, the Romans acquired a much 
to hinder the approach of the Romans from the lugher degi'ee of reputation from it than it would 
harbour. Here the other, taking him aside to have produced to the Carthaginians ; because 
a place of secrecy, represented, as if it were iin» the latter, having shown themselves oppressive 
known to him, the present state of affairs 5 that and haughty in prosperity, it might he supposed, 
« fear had hitherto restrained the inclinations of that the abatement of their rigour was owing to 
the Spaniards, because the Romans had been the change in their fortune, and to their fears ; 
at a great distance 5 at present the Roman camp whereas the Roman, on his first arrival, while 
Tvas on their side of the Ibenis, serving as a his character was yet unknown, commenced his 
fortress and place of refuge to all who wdshed administration with an act of clemency and 
a. change ; wherefore it was necessary that those liberality ; and it was believed that Abelox 
who could no longer he bound by fear, should would hardly have volmitarily changed sides 


be bound by kindness and favour. 


without some good reason for such a proceed- 


showing surprise, and asking what was this All the states, therefore, with general 

unthought-of kindness of such great moment, consent, began to meditate a revolt ; and they 
he answci’ed, “ Send home the hostages to their would have proceeded instantly to hostilities, 
respective provinces ; this will engage the gra- had they not been prevented by tbe winter, 
titude of their parents in particular, who are which obliged even the Romans and Cartha« 
men of the first consequence in their several ginians, to take shelter in houses, 
states, and likewise of the communities in gene- XXIII. These were the occurrences of the 
ral. Every man wishes to find trust reposed second campaign of the Punic war on the side 
in him, and trust reposed generally proves a of Spain ; while, in Italy, the wise delays of 
bond of fidelity. The office of restoring the Fahius had afforded the Romans some respite 
hostages to their families I demand for myself j from calamities. However, though his conduct 
that, as I have been the proposer of the plan, kept Hannibal in a constant state of no littiq 
I may likewise be its promoter, by the pains anxiety, (since he perceived that the Romans 
which I shall take in the execution of it ; and had at length chosen such a master of the mili- 


may, as far as lies in my power, render a pro- 
ceeding, which is acceptable in its own nature. 


taiy science, who made war to depend, on wis- 
dom, not on fortune,) yet it excited in the 


still more acceptable.” Plaving gained the ap- minds of his countrymen, both in the camp and 
probation of Bostar, who possessed not the in the city, only sentiments of contempt ; es^ 
same degree of crafty sagacity as other Cartha- pecially when, during his absence, the master 
ginians, he went out secretly by night to the of the horse had been rash enough to hazard a 
advanced guards of the enemy, where, meeting battle, the issue of which (though it afforded 
some of the Spanish auxiliaries, and being by matter for some present rejoicing) was produc- 
thern conducted to Scipio, he disclosed the tive of no real advantage. Two incidents oc- 
biisiness on -which he came. Then mutual curred which served to increase the general 
engagements being entered into, and time and disapprobation of the dictator’s conduct ; one 
place appointed for delivering up the hostages, was, an artful contrivance employed by Hanni- 
hc returned to Saguntum. The next day he bal to mislead the public opinion ; for, on the 
spent with Bostar, in recei-ving instructions for dictator’s .fai*m being shown to him by desert- 
the execution of Ms commission j and, before ers, he gave orders, that, wliile every other 
he left him, settled the plan so, that he was to place in the neighbourhood was levelled to the 
go by night, in order to escape the observation ground, that alone should be left safe from fire 
of the enemy’s watch. At an hour concerted, and sword, and every kind of hostile violence j 
he called up the guards of the boys j and setting in Order that this might be constnied’as a favour 
out, he led them, as if unknowingly, into the shown to him, in consideration of some secret 
snare prepared by his own treachery. They compact. The other was an act of his onto, re- 
were then conducted into the Roman camp, spectingthe ransoming oftheprisonersi the merit 
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of wMch was, at first, perhaps doubtful, because 
fie fiad not waited for the direction of the senate 
in tfiat case ; but in the end, it evidently redound- 
ed to fiiis honour in the highest decree. For^ as 
had been practised in the first Punic war, a regu- 
lation was established between the !poman and 
Carthaginian generals, that whichever party 
should receive a greater numher than he return- 
ed, should pay for the surplus, at the rate of two 
pounds and ahalf of silver^ for each soldier. Now 
the Roman had received a greater numher than 
the Carthaginian, by two hundred and forty- 
seven ; and, though the business was frequently 
agitated in the senate, yet because he had riot 
consulted that body on the regulation, the issu- 
ing of the money due on this account was too 
long delayed. Sending, therefore, his son ' 
-Quintus to Rome for the purpose, he sold off 
the farm which had been spared by; the enemy, 
and, at his own private expense, acquitted the 
public faith. Hannibal lay in an established 
post under the walls of Geronium, in which 
city, when he took and burned it, he had left 
a few houses to serve as granaries. Prom 
hence he generally detached two-thirds of his 
aOTy to forage, and the other part he kept with 
minself - on guard and in readiness for action, 
providing for the security of the camp, and, at 
the same time, watching on all sides, lest any 
attack might be made on the foragers. 

XXiy. The Roman army was, at that time, 
in the territoiy of Lariniim, and the command 
was held by Minticius the master of the horse, 
in consequence, as mentioned before, of the 
dictator’s departure to the city. But the camp, 
which had been pitched on a high mountain in 
a secure post, was now brought down to the 
plains j and more spirited designs, conformable 
to the genius of the commander, were medi- 
tated : either an attack on the dispersed fora- 
gers, or on their camp when left with a slight 
guard. It did not escape Hannibal’s observa- 
tion that the plan of conduct was changed, to- 
gether, with the commander, and that the ene- 
my were likely to act with more boldness than 
prudence. He sent (which would have been 
scarcely expected, as the foe was so near,) a 
third part of his troops to forage, retaining the i 
other two'; and afterwards removed his camp 
to a hill about two miles from Geronium, and 
within view of that of the enemy, to show that 
he was in readiness to protect his foragers, 
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should any attempt he made on them. From 
hence he saw a hill nearer to and overhanging 
the Roman works, and knowing that, if he 
went openly in the day to seize on this, the 
enemy would certainly get before him by a ^ 
shorter road, he despatched secretly in the 
night, a body of Numidians, who took posses- 
sion of it; next day, however, the Romans, 
despising their small number, dislodged them, 
and removed their own camp thither. There 
was now, therefore, hut a small space between 
the ramparts of the two camps, and this the 
Romans almost entirely filled with their troops 
in order of battle. At the same time, their 
cavalry and light infantry, sent out from the 
rear against the foragers, caused great slaughter 
and consternation among the scattered troops 
of the enemy. , Yet Hannibal dared not to 
hazard a general engagement, for with his small 
number (one third of his army being absent} 
he was scarcely able to defend his camp, if it 
were attacked. And now he conducted Ms 
measures almost on the plans of Fahius, lying 
still and avoiding' action, while he drew hack 
Ms troops to Ms former situation under the 
walls of Geronium. According to some writ- 
ers, they fought a regular pitched battle ; in the 
first encounter the Carthaginian was repulsed, 
and driven to Ms camp ; from which a sally being 
suddenly made, the Romans were worsted in 
turn, and the fight was afterwards restored by 
the coming up of Niimerius Hecimius, a Sam- 
nite. This man, the first, with respect both 
to family and fortune, not only at Bovianum, 
of which he was a native, hut in all Samnium, 
was conducting to the army, by order of the 
dictator, a body of eight thousand foot and five 
huiidi-ed horse, which, appearing on Hannibal’s 
rear, was supposed, by both paj'ties, to be a 
new reinforcement coming from Rome with 
Fahius. On which Hannibal, dreading like- 
wise some stratagem, retired within his works. 

The Romans pursued, and, ynth. the assistance 
of the Samnite, took t^vo forts by storm before 
night. Six thousand of the enemy were slain, 
and about five thousand of the Romans, Yet 
though the losses Avere so equal, an account 
was sent to Rome as of a most important vic- 
tory, and letters, from the master of the horse, 
still more ostentatious. 

XXV. These matters were very often can- ^ 
vassed, both in the senate and in assemblies of "w 
the people. The dictator alone, amidst the 
general joy, gave no credit either to the news 
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or tlie letters ; and declared, tliat though all 
were true, he should yet apprehend more evil 
from success than from disappointment ; where- 
upon Marcus Metiliiis, a plebeian tribune, in- 
sisted, that such behaviour was not to be en- 
dured; the dictator, not only when present with 
the army, obstructed its acting with success, but 
also, at this distance, when it had performed good 
service, impeded the good consequences likely 
to ensue ; protracting the war, in order that he 
might continue the longer in office, and hold 
the sole command both at Rome and in the 
army. One of the consuls had fallen in the 
held, and the other, under pretext of pursuing 
a Carthaginian fleet, had been sent away far 
fl'om Italy : the two praetors were employed in 
Sicily and Sardinia, neither of which, provinces 
had, at that time, finy occasion for the presence 
of a prmtor. Marcus Minuciiis, the master of 
the horse, was kept, as it were, in custody, lest 
he should come within sight of the enemy, or 
perform any military service. So that, in fact, 
not only Samnium, the possession of which had 
been yielded up to the Carthaginians, as well 
as that of the country beyond the Iberus, but 
also the Campanian, Calenian, and Falemian 
territories had been ravaged and destroyed ; 
while the dictator remained inactive at Casiii- 
niim, and, with the Roman legions, protected 
his own estate. The army and the master of 
the horse, who were eager to fight, had been 
kept, in a manner, shut up within the trenches, 
and deprived of arms, like captured forces : hut 
when, at last, the dictator left them, when they 
were freed from, their confinement, they passed 
the trenches, defeated the enemy, and put him 
to flight. For all which reasons, if the Roman 
commons were possessed of their ancient spirit, 
he w’-ould have boldly proposed to depose Quin- 
tus Fabius fi"om his office : as matters stood at 
the present, however, he would offer a mode- 
rate proposition, that the master of the horse 
should be invested wdth authority equal to that 
of the dictator ; and still, when that should be 
done, that Quintus Fabius should not be sent 
to the ai*my, mitil he should first substitute a 
consul in the room of Caius Flaminius.” The 
dictator shunned the assemblies, knowing the 
people’s prejudices against any thing he could 
say; nor even in the senate was he very 
favourably heard, particularly when he spoke 
in high terms of the enemy, and imputed to 
the rashness and imsMlfulriess of the command- 
sirs the disasters of the two preceding years, and 


declared, that “ the master of the horse should 
I be called to account for having fought contrary 
to his orders. If the entire command and 
direction were m him, he would soon give people 
reason to be convinced, that to a good command- 
er fortune is a matter of slight consideration ; 
and that wisdom and prudence control and 
govern all things. For his part, he deemed it 
more glorious to have saved the army at a 
critical juncture, and without suffering dis- 
grace, than to have slain many thousands of 
the enemy.” 

XXVI. Having frequently discoursed in 
this manner without effect, and having created 
Marcus Atilius Regulus consul, the dictator, 
unwilling to be present at a contest concerning 
the authority of his office, set out, during the 
night preceding the day on which the affair of 
the proposition was to be decided, and went to 
the army. As soon as day arose, the commons 
met in assembly, their minds filled with tacit 
displeasme against the dictator, and favour 
towards the master of the horse ; yet were not 
people veiy forward to stand forth in praise of 
the measure, however generally agreeable ; so 
that while the proposition had an abundant 
majority, still it wanted support. The only 
person found to second it was Caius Terentius 
Varxo, who had been prsetor the year before ; 
a man not only of humble, but of sordid birth. 
We are told that his father was a butcher, who 
attended in person the sale of his meat, and that 
he employed this very son in the servUe offices 
of that trade. This young man having, by the 
money thus acquired and left to him by his 
father, conceived hopes of attaining a more 
respectable situation in life, turned his thoughts 
to the bar and the forum, where, by the vehe- 
mence of his harangues in favour of men and 
causes of the basest sort, in opposition to the 
worthy citizens of fortune and character, he at 
first attracted the notice of the people, and 
afterwards obtained honourable employments. 
Having passed through the quaestorship, two 
aedileships, the plebeian and curule, and lastly, 
the pr^torship, he now raised his views to the 
consulship 5 and artfully contriving to make 
the general displeasure against the dictator 
the means of procuring popularity to him- 
self, he alone gained the whole credit of the 
order passed by the commons. Excepting the 
dictator himself, all men, whether his friends 
or foes, in the city or in the camp, con- 
sidered that order as passed \!iith the inten- 
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tion of aftrontiiig liim. But he, with the sme 
steadiness of mind which he had displayed 
in hearing the charges made against him by his 
enemies before the multitude, bore likewise 
this ilLtreatment thrown on him by the people 
in the violence of passion ; and though he re- 
ceived on his journey, a letter containing a de- 
cree of the senate, giving equjd authority to 
the master of the horse j yet, being fiiHy con- 
fident that, together with the authority in com- 
mand, the skill of the commanders had not 
,^ccn made equal, he proceeded to the army, 
vvith a spirit unsubdued either hy his country- 
men or the enemy. 

XXVIL ^But Miniicius, whose arrogance 
was scarcely tolerable before, on this flow of 
success and of favour with the populace, threw 
off all restraints of modesty and moderation, 
and openly boasted no less of his^ .yiiptoiy oyer 
Quintus Fabius than of that over Hannibal : 
** He was the only commander,” he said, ‘‘ whOj 
in the desperate situation of their affairs, had 
been found a match for Hannibal j and he was 
now, by order of the people, set on a level 
with Fabius, A superior magistrate, mth an 
mpi&eior,;, a dictator, with the master of the 
hbrse ; which, no instance was to be found 
in the records of history ; and this in a state 
where the masters of the horse used to dread 
and tremble at the rods and axes of dictators ; 
with such a high degree of lustre had bis good 
fortune and successful bravery shone forth. 
Pie was resolved, therefore, to pursue his own 
good fortune, should his colleague persist in 
dilatory and slothful plans, condemned by the 
judgment both of gods and men.” According- 
ly, on the first day of his meeting Fabius, he 
told him, that “they ought, in the first place, 
to determine in what manner they should ex- 
ercise the command, with which they were 
now equally invested; that, in his judgment, 
the best metibod would be,, that each should 
hold the supreme authority and command al- 
ternately, either for a day, or for some longer 
fixed portion of time, if that were more agree- 
able ; to the end, that if he should meet any 
favourable opportunity of acting, he might be 
a match for the enemy, not only in conduct, 
but likewise in strength.” This Quintus 
P’ahius by no means approved; for fortune,” 
he said, “would have the disposal of every 
thing which should he done under the direction 
of his colleague’s rashness. The command 
had been shared between them, not taken away 
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from him ; he would never, therefore, volun- 
tarily divest himself of the power of keeping 
such part of the business as he could, under 
the guidance of prudence. He would not di- 
vide times, nor days of command, with him ; ^ 

but he would divide the troops, and, by his 
own counsels, would preserve as much as he 
could, since he was not allowed to preserve the 
whole.” He accordingly prevailed to have the 
legions divided between them, as was the prac- 
tice with consuls. The fii'st and fourth fell 
to Minucius, the second and third to Fabius. 

They Hkewse divided, in equal numbers, the 
cavalry, and the allied and Latine auxiliaries. 

The master of the horse chose also that they , 4 
should encamp separately. 

XXVIII. Hannibal was not ignorant of 
any thing that passed among the enemy ; for, 
besides the intelligence procured through his 
spies, he derived ample information from de- 
serters. Jn these proceetlings he found a. two- 
fold cause of rejoicing; for the temerity of 
Minucius, now free from control, he could en- 
trap at his will; and the wisdom of Fabius 
was reduced to act with but half his former 
strength. Between the camp of Minucius, 
and that of the Carthaginians, stood a hill, of 
wdiich, whoever took possession, would evi- 
dently render the other’s situation more incon- 
venient, This Hannibal wished to seize ; but 
he was not so desirous of gaining it without a 
dispute, (even though it were wmrtli his w’hile,) 
as of bringing on, thereby, an engagement with 
Minucius; who, he well knew, w^oiild be al- 
W’-ays ready to meet him in order to thw^art 
his designs. The whole intervening ground 
seemed, at first view, incapable of admitting 
any stratagem, having on it no kind of wood 
nor being even covered with brambles ; but, in f 
I reality, it w'-as by nature formed most commo- 
dioiisly for an ambush, especially as, in a naked 
vale, no snare of thdt sort could be apprehend- 
ed ; and there were, besides, at the skirts of it, 
hollow rocks, several of which were capable of 
containing two hundred armed men. In these 
concealments w^ere lodged five thousand horse 
and foot, distributed in such numbers as could 
find convenient room in each place. Never- 
theless, lest the motion of any of them, com- 
ing out inconsiderately, or the glittering of 
their arms, might betray the stratagem in \ 
such an open valley, he diverted the enemy’s 
attention to another qiiartej*, by sendiiig, at 
the first dawm, a small detachment to seize 
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on the liill above-mentioned. Immediately on wbo bad broken their ranks, and dispersed 
the appearance of these, the Romans, despis- themselves diiferent ways, flocked together, 
ing the smallness of their numbers, demanded, from all sides, to the fresh army • such as had 
each for himself, the task of dislodging them, bod great numbers together, feced about, and 
and securing the hill j while the general him- ibnning in lines, now retreated leisurely ; then, 
self, among the most foolish and presumptuous, several bodies uniting, stood on their defence 
called to arms, and with vain parade and empty -And now the two armies, the vanquished and 
menaces expressed his contempt of the enemy, i^he fresh, had almost formed one front, and 
First, he sent out his light infantry j then the ’^vere advancing against the foe, when the Car- 
cavalry in close order ; at last, seeing reinforce- thaginians sounded a retreat j Hannibal openly 
ments sent by the Caithaginian, he advanced acknowledging, that as he had defeated Minu- 
with the legions in order of battle. On the cius, so he had been himself defeated by Fabius. 
other side, Flannibal, by sending up, as the The greatest part of the day being spent in 
contest grew hotter, several bodies of troops, these various changes of fortune, when the 
one after another, to the support of his men troops returned into their camps, Minuciiis 
when distressed, had now almost completed a calling his men together, said, « Soldiers, I have 
regular line ; and the contest was maintained often heard, that he is the flrst man, in point of 
with the whole force of both pai-ties. The abilities, who, of himself, forms good counsels ; 
Roman light infantry in the van, marching up that the next, is he who submits to good ad- 
from the lower ground to the hill already occu- vice ; and that he who neither can himself form 
pied by the enemy, were repxilsed ; and, being good counsels, nor knows how to comply with 
forced to retreat, carried terror among the ca- those of another, is of the very lowest capacity, 
valry, who were advancing in their rear, and Now, since our lot has denied us the first rank 
fled back to the front of the legions. The line iu genius and capacity, let us maintain the se- 
of infantry alone remained undismayed, amidst coiid, the middle one ; and, until we learn to 
the general panic of the rest ; and there was command, he satisfied to be ruled by the skil- 
reason to think, that in a fair and regular battle ful. Let us join camps with Fabius; and, 
they would have proved themselves not inferior when we shall have carried our standards to his 
to their antagonists, so great spirits had they quarters ; when I shall have saluted him by the 
assumed from their late success. But the troops title of father ; for nothing less has his kindness 
in ambush rising on a sudden, and making towards us, as well as his high dignity deserved ; 
brisk attacks both on their flank and their real*, then, soldiers, ye will salute, as yoxir patrons, 
caused such dread and confusion, that no one those men, whose arms and whose prowess 
retained either courage to fight, or hope of es- have just now, protected you ; and then this 
cape. day will have procured for us, if nothing else, 

XXIX. Fahius, who had first heard their at least the honour of possessing grateful 
cries of dismay, and afterwards saw, at a dis- minds.” 

tance, thcii’ line in disorder, then said, Is it XXX. The signal w^as displayed, and notice 
so ; fortune has found out rashness, but not given to get ready to march. They then set 
sooner than I feared. He, wdio was made in out ; and, as they proceeded in a body to the 
command equal to Fabius, sees Hannibal his camp of the dictator, they threw liim, and all 
superior both in bravery and success. But around, into great simprise. When they had 
there will be time enough for reproof and re- planted their standards before his tribunal, the 
sentment ; march now out of your trenches, master of the horse, advancing before the rest, 
Let us extort the victory from the enemy, and saluted him by the title of father ; and the 
from our countrymen an aeknowdedgment of whole body of his men, with one voice, saluted 
their error. When a great number were now ■ those who stood round as their patrons. Mi- 
slain, and others looking about for a way to es- nucius then expressed himself thus : “ Dictii- 
cape, on a sudden Fahius’s army showed itself, as tor, to my parents, to whom, I have just now 
if sent down from heaven to their relief, and by compared you, in the most respectful appel- 
its appearance, before the troops came within lation by which I could address myself, I am 
a weapon’s throw, or struck a stroke, put a stop indebted for life only ; to you, both for 
both to the precipitate flight of their friends, my own preservation, and that of all these 
and the extravagant fury of the enemy. Those present. That order of the people, therefojre^ 


by whicb I have been oppressed rather than 
honoured, I ara the first to cancel and annul 5 
and, so may it be happy to you, to me, and 
to these your armies, the preserved and the 
preserver, I replace myself and them, these 
standards, and these legions, under your com- 
mand and auspices j and entreat you, that, re- 
admitting us to your favour, you will order me 
to hold the post of master of the horse, and 
these their several ranks.” On this they cor- 
dially embraced ; and, on the meeting being 
dismissed, the soldiers accompanying_Minucius 
were hospitably and kindly invited to refresh- 
ment, both by their acquaintances and those to 
whom they were unknown. Thus was con- 
verted into a day of rejoicing, from a day of 
sorrow, one which but a little before had nearly 
proved fatal. When an account of these events 
arrived at Borne, and was afterwards confirmed 
by letters, not only from the generals them- 
selves, but from great numbers of the soldiers, 
in both the armies, all men warmly praised 
Maximus, and extolled him to the sky. Nor 
were the sentiments felt by the Carthaginians, 
Ms enemies, and by Hannibal, less honourable 
to him» They then at length perceived, that 
they were waging war against Romans and in 
Italy. For during the two preceding years, 
they had entertained such contemptuous notions 
both of the Roman generals and soldiers, as 
scarcely to believe that they were fighting 
agahist the same nation, of which they had 
received from their fathers such a terrible 
character. We are told likewise, that Hanni- 
bal, as he returned from the field, observed, 
that ‘‘the cloud which hung over the moun- 
tains, had at last discharged its rain in a storm. ” 
XXXI, Puring the course of these trans- 
actions in Italy, Cneius Servilius Geminus, 
consul, with a fleet of one hundred and twenty 
ships, sailed round the coast of Sardinia and 
Corsica, Having received hq$tages in both 
places, he steered his course, towards Africa, 
and, before he made any descent on, the conti- 
nent, ravaged the island of Bleninx, and re- 
ceived from the inhabitants of Cercina ten 
talents of silver* as a contribution to prevent 
the like devastation and burning of their coun- 
try; he then drew near the coast of Africa, 
and disembarked his forces. Here the soldiers 
and mariners were led out to ravage the coun- 
try, in as careless a manner as if they were 


plundering the islands where there were very 
few inhabitants ; in consequence of which rash- 
ness, they fell unawares into a snare. Being 
assailed on all sides, and while they were in 
loose disorder, by compact bodies of men ac- 
quainted with the country of which themselves 
were utterly ignorant, they were driven back 
to their ships in a disgracefnl flight, and 
with severe loss. There fell no less than a 
thousand men, among whom was Sempro- 
nius Blaesus, the quaestor. The fleet, hastily 
setting sail from the shore which was covered 
with the enemy, passed over to Sicily, and' at 
Lilybaeura was delivered to the prastor Titus 
Otacilius, to be conducted home to Rome, by 
his lieutenant-general, Publius Sura. The 
consul himself, travelling by land through 
Sicily, crossed the straight into Italy, having 
been summoned, as was likewise his colleague, 
Marcus Atilius, by a letter from Quintus 
Fabius, in order that they might receive the 
command of the army from him, as the six 
months, the term of his office, were nearly ex- 
pired, Almost all the historians affirm, that 
Fabius acted against Hannibal in the capacity 
of dictator. Coelius even remarks, that he was 
the first dictator created by the people. But 
it escaped the notice of Coelius and the rest, 
that the privilege of nominating that officer 
belonged solely to Cneius Servilius, the only 
consul in being, who was at that time, far dis- 
tant from home, in the province of Gaul ; and 
so much time must necessarily elapse before it 
could be done by him, that the state, terrified 
by the late disaster, could not endure the de- 
lay, and therefore had recourse to the expedient 
of creating, by a vote of the people, a prodicta- 
tor ; and that the services which he afterwards 
performed, his distinguished renown as a com- 
mander, and the exaggerations of his descen- 
dants, in the inscription of his statue, may 
easily account for his being called dictator in- 
stead of prodictator. 

XXXII. The consuls having taken the 
command of the armies, Marcus Atilius of 
that of Fabius, and Geminus Servilius of that 
of Minucius, and having erected huts for the 
winter, as the season required (for it was now 
near the close of autumn), conducted their 
operations conformably to the plan of Fabius, 
and with the utmost harmony between them- 
selves. Whenever Hannibal went out to fo- ^ 
rage, they came upon him in different places, 
as opportunity served, harassing him on Iiia 
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march, and cutting ofF stragglers j but never 
hazarded a general engagement, which the 
enemy endeavoured to bring on by every means 
he could contrive : so that Hannibal was re- 
duced, by scarcity, to such distress, that bad he 
not feared that a retreat would have carried the 
appearance of flight, he would have retui-ned back 
into Gaul ; not having the least hope of sup- 
porting his army in those places, if the succeed- 
ing consuls should adopt the same plan of opera- 
tions with these. While, in the neighbourhood 
of Geronium, hostilities were suspended by the 
coming on of winter, ambassadors came to Eome 
from Neapolis, who brought into the senate- 
house forty golden bowls of great weight, and 
spoke to this effect : They knew that the 

treasury of the Roman people was exhausted 
by the present war, which was carried on no 
less in defence of the cities and lands of the 
allies, than the empire and city of Rome, the 
metropolis and bulwark of Italy ; that the Nea- 
politans had therefore thought it reasonable, 
that whatever gold had been left to them by 
their ancestors for the decoration of their tem- 
ples, or support in time of need, should now 
be applied to the aid of the Roman people. 
That if they had thought their personal service 
of any use, they would with the same zeal have 
offered it. That the Roman senate and people 
would act in a manner highly grateful to them, 
if they would reckon every thing in possession 
of the Neapolitans as their own, and vouchsafe 
to accept from them a present, of which the 
principal value and importance consisted in the 
disposition and wishes of those who cheerfully 
offered it rather than in its own intrinsic worth.” 
Thanks were given to the ambassadors for their 
attention and generosity, and one bowl, which 
was the least in w'eight, was accepted. 

XXXIIL About the same time a Cartha- 
ginian spy, who had lurked undiscovered for 
two years, was detected at Rome : his bands 
were cut off, and he was sent away. Twenty- 
five slaves, for having formed a conspiracy in, 
the field of Mars, w'ere crucified, and the in- 
former was rewarded with his freedom, and 
twenty thousand asses in weight.® Ambassa- 


2 gravis f 6 1 1 s. Bd. About this time, in conse- 

quence of the scarcity of money, the comparative value 
of brass to silver was changed, and a denarius made to 
pass for twelve and afterwards for sixteen asses. The 
words ais gn/re were thenceforward employed to signify 
not any particular piece, or, weight, of money, but the 
old comparative standard of ten asses, as we say pounds 
sterling. 

I. 


dors were sent to Philip king of Macedonia, 
to insist on his delivering up Demetrius of 
Pharia, who, being defeated in war, had fled to 
him ; others also were sent at the same time, 
to the Ligurians, to expostulate on their having 
assisted the Carthaginian with men and sup- 
plies, and to observe what was doing in the 
neighbourhood among the Boians and Insu- 
brians. Delegates were also sent to Illyrium, 
to Pineus the king, to demand the tribute, of 
which the day of payment had elapsed ; or to 
receive hostages, if he wished to be allowed 
longer time. Thus the Romans, though press- 
ed at home by a war immensely grievous, yet 
relaxed not their attention to the business of 
I the state in any part of the world, however dis- 
tant. Their care was also excited by a matter 
of reiigious concernment. The temple of Con- 
cord, vowed two years before by the priBtor 
Lucius Manlius, on occasion of the mutiny of 
the soldiers in Gaul, not having been yet set 
about, Marcus iEmiliiis, przetor of the city, 
constituted duumvirs for that purpose, Cneius 
Pupius and Coeso Quintius Flaminirms, who 
contracted for the building of it in the citadel. 
By the same praetor, in pursuance of a decree 
of the senate, a letter was sent to the consuls, 
that if they thought proper, one of them should 
come to Rome to elect successors, and that a 
proclmnation should be issued for holding the 
election, on whatever day they might name. In 
answer to this the consuls wrote back, that, 

“ without detriment to the business of the pub^* 
lie, they could not go to any distance from the 
enemy. That it would be better, therefore, 
that the election should be held by an inteiTex, 
than that either of them should be called away 
from the war.” The senate judged it more ad- 
visable that a dictator should be nominated by 
a consul, for the purpose of holding the elec- 
tion, and Lucius Veturius Philo being accord- 
ingly nominated, appointed Manius Pomponius 
Matho master of the horse. But some defect 
being discovered in their appointment, they 
were ordered, on the fourteenth day to abdicate 
their offices, and an interregnum took place. 

XXXIV. The consuls were continued in 
comniiandfor another year. [Y. R, 536. B. C. 
216.] The patricians declared interrex Cai us 
Claudius; Centho, son of Appius, and after- 
wards Publius Cornelius Asiiia, under whose 
direction the election was held ; which was at- 
tended with a warm contention between the 
patricians and plebeians. The populace strng- 
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gled hard to raise to the consnlshipj Cams 
Terentius Varro, a person of their own rank, 
who, as before observed, by railing against the 
patricians, and by other popular arts, had ac- 
quired their affection ; and who by undermin- 
ing the interest of Fabius and the dictatorial 
authority, had made the public displeasure against 
him the means of adding a lustre to his own cha- 
racter. The patricians opposed him with their 
utmost efforts, lest a power should be given to 
those men of raising themselves to the level of 
nobles, by means of malignant aspersions on 
their characters. Quintus B^ebius Herennins, 
a plebeian tribune, a relation of Caius Teren- ! 
tius, censured not only the senate, but likewise ; 
the augurs, for having hindered the dictator 
from holding the election, and thought by ren- 
dering them odious, to increase the popularity 
of his favourite candidate. He assorted, that, 
**by certain of the nobility, who, for many 
years, had been wishing for a war, Hannibal 
was induced to enter Italy ; that by the same 
men the war was treacherously prolonged, 
though it might have been brought to a conclu- 
sion ; further, that an army, consisting of four 
eh-tire legions, was sufficiently able to cope with 
the enemy, was evident from this, that Marcus 
Minucius, in the absence of Fabius, had fought 
with success. That two legions had been ex- 
posed in the field, with intent that they should 
he defeated, and then were rescued from the 
brink of destruction in order that the man should 
be saluted as father and patron, who had hind- 
ered the Eomans from conquering, though he 
had afterwards prevented their defeat. That 
the consuls had, on the plan of Fabius, pro- 
tracted the war, when they had it in their power 
to bring it to an end. That a confederacy to 
this puri^ose had been entered into by all the 
nobles, nor would the people know peace, until 
they elected to the consulship a real plebeian, a 
new man : for as to the plebeians, who had at- 
tained nobility, they were now initiated into 
the mysteries of their order j and, from the 
moment when they ceased to be despised by the 
patricians, looked with contempt on the com- 
mons. Who did not see, that the end and in- 
tention of appointing an interregnum was to 
put the election into the power of the patrici- 
ans ? It was with a view to this that both the 
consuls had remained with the army j with the 
same view afterwards, when, contrary to their 
wishes, a dictator bad been nominated to hold 
the election, they arbitrarily carried the point, 


that the appointment should be pronounced de- 
fective by the augurs. They had in their hands, 
therefore, the office of interrex ; but certainly 
one consul’s place was tbe right of the Roman 
commons, which the people would dispose of ii 
with impartiality, and would bestow on such a 
person as rather wished to conquer effectually, 
than to continue long in command.” 

XXXV. These inflammatory speeches had 
such an effect on the commons, that though 
there stood candidates three patricians, Publius 
Cornelius Merenda, Lucius Manlius Volso, 
and Marcus .^Imilius Lepidus, and two of 
plebeian extraction, whose families were now 
ennobled, Caius Atilius Serranus, and Quintus 
.®lius Pietus, one of whom was pontiff, the 
other augur; yet Caius Terentius Varro, alone, 
was elected consul, in order that he might have 
the direction of the assembly for choosing his 
colleague. On which the nobles, having found 
that his competitors possessed not sufficient 
strength, prevailed, by violent importunity, on 
a new candidate to stand forth, after he had 
long and earnestly refused; this was Lucius 
.Smilius Paiillus, a determined enemy of the 
commons, who had been consul before with 
Marcus Livius, and had very narrowly escaped 
being sentenced to punishment, as was his col- 
league. On the next day of assembly all those 
who had opposed Varro, having declined the 
contest, he was appointed rather as an antago- 
nist than as a colleague. The election of 
prffitors ^ was then held, and Manius Pompo- 
nius Matho, and Publius Furius Philus were 
chosen. The lot of administering justice to 
the citizens of Rome fell to Pomponiiis, that of 
deciding causes between Roman citizens and 


1 At first the name of proetor, derived from preeire to 
preside, was applied to any nnigistrato who was the 
chief in any line, whether civil, military, or religious; 

dictator, consul, commander of an army, &e. But it 
was afterwards appropi'iated to a magistrate, appointed 
to relieve the consuls from the burthen of superintending 
the administration of justice. His proper office, there- 
fore, was the direction of judicial proceedings; but, in 
the absence of the consuls, he acted in their stead, with 
power nearly equal to theirs. The great infljix of fo- 
reigners soon made it necessary to create a second praetor, 
who was c^e^prcBtor peregriniiSi the foreign praetor, 
because his business was to decide controversies between 
citizens and foreigners, while the city praetor, prcelor 
urbanuSf who was superior in dignity, took cognizance 
of suits l>etvveen citizens. When the Romans gained 
possession of foreign provinces, they appointed a praetor ' 
to the government of each, and his power within his 
province was almost unlimited, for he was accountable 
lo none but the people of Rome, 
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foreigners, to Publius Furius Philus. Two 
additional pnetors were appointed, Marcus 
Claudius Marcellus for Sicily, Lucius Postu- 
raius Albinus for Gaul. Ail these were ap- 
pointed in their absence ; nor, excepting the 
consul Terentius, was any of them invested 
with an office which he had not administered 
before ; several men of bravery and activity 
being passed by, because, at such a juncture, it 
was not judged expedient to intrust any person 
%vith a new employment, 

XXXVI. Augmentations were also made 
to the armies ; but as to the number of addi- 
tional forces of foot and horse which were raised, 
writers vary so much, as well as in the kind of 
troops, that I can scarcely venture to affirm any 
thing certain on that head. Some authors as- 
sert, that ten thousand new soldiers were levied, 
others four new legions j so that there were 
eight legions employed : and that the legions 
W'ere also augmented, both horse and foot ; one 
thousand foot and one hundred horse being ad- 
ded to each, so as to make it contain five thou- 
sand foot and four hundred horse j and that the 
allies furnished an equal number of foot, and 
double the number of horse. Some writers af- 
firm, that, at the time of the battle of Caimje, 
there were in the Roman camp, eighty-seven 
thousand two hundred soldiers. All agree in , 
this, that greater force, and more vigorous ef- 
forts, were now employed, than in the former 
years, in consequence of the dictator having 
afforded them room to hope that the enemy 
might be vanquished. However, before the 
new legions began their march from the city, 
the decemvirs were ordered to go and inspect 
the books, because people in general were ter- 
rified by prodigies of extraordinary kinds j for 
accounts were received, that, at Rome, on the 
Aventine, and, at the same time, at Aricia, a 
shower of stones had fallen j that in the coun- 
try of the Sabines, statues had sweated abun- 
dance of blood, and that the warm waters at 
Cjerc had flowed bloody fi’om the spring i and 
this circumstance, having happened frequently, 
excited therefore the greater terror. In a street, 
near the field of ]\Iars, several persons had been 
struck with lightning, and killed. These por- 
tents were expiated according to the directions 
of the books. Ambassadors from Pmstum 
brought some golden vessels to Rome, and to 
these, as to the Neapolitans, thanks were re- 
turned, but the gold was not accepted. 

X X X V 1 1. About the same time arrived at 


Ostia a fleet, sent by Hiero, with a large sup- 
ply of provisions. The Syracusan ambassadors, 
being introduced to the senate, acquainted them, 
that King Hiero had been as sincerely afflict- 
ed, on hearing of the loss of the consul Caius 
Flaminius, and his army, as he could have been 
by any disaster happening to himself or his 
own kingdom. Wherefore, though he was fully 
sensible that the grandeur of the Roman people 
had shone forth, in times of adversity, with a 
still more admirable degree of lustre than even 
in prosperity, yet he had sent such supplies of 
every sort, fopthe support of the war, as are 
usually furnished by good and faithful allies ; 
and he earnestly besought the conscript fa- 
thers not to refuse them. That, in the first 
place, for the sake of the omen, they had 
brought a golden statue of Victory, of three 
hundred and twenty pounds weight, which they 
prayed them to accept, hold, and possess, as ap- 
propriated to them for ever. That they had 
likewise, in order to guard against any want of 
provisions, brought three hundred thousand 
pecks of wheat, and two hundred thousand of 
barley ; and that whatever further supplies 
might he necessary, should be conveyed to such 
places as the senate should order. That he 
knew that the Roman people employed not in 
the main body of their army, or in the cavalry, 

: any other than Roman citizens, or Latine con- 
federates ; yet as he had seen, in a Roman 
camp, foreign bands of light-armed auxiliaries, 
he had therefore sent a thousand archers and 
slingers, a body well qualified to oppose the 
Ralearians, Moors, and other nations remark- 
able for fighting with ^missile weapons.” To 
these presents he added likewise advice : that 
the pruetor, to whose lot the province of Sicily 
might fall, should cross over with a fleet to 
Africa, in order to give the enemy employment 
for their arms in their own country, and to allow 
them the less leisure to supply Hannibal with 
reinforcements.” The senate returned an an- 
swer to the king in these terms ; that “ Hiero 
had ever acted as a man of honour, and an ex^ 
cellent ally j that, from the time, when he first 
united in friendship with the Roman people, he 
had, through the whole course of his conduct, 
manifested an invariable fidelity in his attach- 
ment to them ; and in all times, and in all pla- 
ces, had, with great liberality, supported the 
interest of Rome. Of this the Roman people 
entertained, as they ought, a grateful sense. 
That gold had likewise been offered by some 
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other states, which, though thankful for the 
intention, the Roman people had not accepted : 
the statue of Victory, however, and the omen, 
they accepted, and had offered, and dedicated to 
that divinity, a mansion in the capitol, in the 
temple of Jupiter supremely good and great ; 
hoping that, consecrated in that fortress of the 
city of Rome, she would be pleased to remain 
firm and immoveable, kind and propitious to the 
Roman people.” The slingers, archers, and the 
com were delivered to the consuls. To the 
fleet of ships already in Sicily with the praetor 
Titus Otacilius, were added tw^ty-five quin- 
queremes, and he received permission, if he 
judged it conducive to the public good, to pass 
over to Africa. 

XXX Vin. After the levies were complete 
cd, the consuls waited a few days for the arri- 
val of the confederates from Latlum. At this 
time the soldiers were obliged to take an oath 
dictated by the tribunes, which had never before 
been pmctised. For, until now, there had been 
no public oath taken, only that they would as- 
semble on the ordei*s of the consuls, and, with- 
out thdr orders, would not depart j and then, 
when they joined their decury or century, the 
horsemen, on being placed in their decuries, and 
the footmen on being placed in their centuries, 
used to swear voluntarily, among themselves, 
that they would not depart through fear or in 
flight ; nor quit their ranks, except for the pur- 
pose of taking up or bringing a weapon, of 
striking an enemy, or saving a countryman. 
This, from having been a voluntary compact 
between themselves, was now put under the 
jurisdiction of the tribunes, who were invested 
with legal authority to administer this oath. 
Before the troops began their march from the 
city, the harangues of the consu^. Varro were 
frequent, and full of presumption"^; in these he 
openly asserted, that the war had been purposely 
drawn into Italy by the nobles, and would con- 
tinue fixed in the very centre of the common- 
wealth, if men like Fabius were to have the 
command j but that he, on the very first day, 
wherein he should get sight of the enemy 
would bring it to a conclusion. The only 
speech made by his colleague Paullus, on thg 
day before that on which they set out from the 
city, contained more truth than flattery, addres- 
sed to the people ; nevertheless he used no 
harsh expressions against Varro, excepting thus 
much .j that <’it was a matter of surprise to him, 
how any man, before he was acquainted with 
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either his own or the enemy’s forces, the situa- 
tion of posts, or the nature of the country, w^hile 
he remained in the city, in short, and in the 
garb of peace, could yet know what he should 
have to do when he came to take the field ; and 
could even foretell the day on which he was to 
come to a general engagement For his part, 
as men’s plans must be regulated by circumstan- 
ces, and not circumstances by their plans, he 
would not be in haste to adopt prematurely any 
one, before the season showed its expediency. 
He wished that even those measures, which 
had been taken under the guidance of caution 
and prudence, might be attended with prosper- 
ous issue ; since rashness, besides the folly 
which it involved, had been hitherto constantly 
unsuccessful.” Without any farther declara- 
tion, it was hence apparent, that he preferred 
safe to hasty counsels ; and, to induce him to 
adhere the more firmly to this resolution, Quin- 
tus Fabius Maximus is said to have addressed 
him, just before his departure, in this man- 
ner; — 

XXXIX. “If, Lucius iEmilius, you had 
a colleague like yourself, (which I earnestly 
wish,) or, if yourself were like your colleague, 
any address from me would be superfluous j be- 
cause, in the first place, two good consuls would, 
without advice from me, out of their own hon- 
ourable zeal, act, in every particular, to the ad- 
vantage of the public ; and, in the other, two 
bad ones would neither admit my words into 
their ears, nor my counsels into their breasts. 
At present, when I consider, on the one hand, 
your colleague, and, on the other, yourself and 
your character, I address myself solely to you, 
whose endeavours, as a worthy man and citizen, 
I perceive will be without effect, if the adminis- 
tration be defective on the other side. Evil 
counsels will have equal privilege and authority 
with good. For Lucius Paullus, you are much 
mistaken if you suppose that you will have a 
less difficult struggle to maintain with Caius 
Terentius than with Hannibal. I know not 
whether the former may not prove more dan- 
gerous than the latter. With the one, you will 
contend in the field only ; with the other, in all 
places and times ; against Hannibal and his 
legions, you will be supported in fight, by your 
troops of infantry and cavalry ; Varro will op- 
pose you at the head of your own soldiers. 
May the mention of Caius Flaminius not prove 
ominous to you! But he became mad, after 
he became consul, when in his province, and at 
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tlie bead of the army ; in a word, this man, 
before he professed himself a candidate for tbe 
consulship, afterwards, while he canvassed for 
it, and now, since his appointment, before he 
has seen the camp or the enemy, has proceeded, 
all along, in one continued paroxysnti of insanity. 
And when, by raving of fights and fields of bat- 
tle, he now excites such storms among the 
peaceful citizens in their gowns, what do you 
suppose he will do among the young men, who 
have arms in their hands, and with whom acts 
instantly follow words ? If he shall im- 
mediately fight the enemy, as he boasts that he 
will, either I am ignorant of military affairs, of 
the nature of the present war, and of the ene- 
my with whom we have to deal, or some other 
place wilLbe rendered still more remarkable by 
our disasters, than was tbe Thrasimenus. It is 
no time for me to boast, talking as I am to a 
single man • and if I have gone too far on either 
side, it was in contemning, not in seeking ap- 
plause ; but tbe truth is this ; the only rational 
method of conducting tbe war against Hanni- 
bal, is that in which I conducted it ; nor does 
the event alone confirm this, (for fools only 
judge by events,) but the reasons which did 
and must subsist, as long as circumstances shall 
remain the same and unchangeable. We are. 
carrying on war in Italy, in our own country, 
and on our own soil, where all tbe places round 
are full of our countrymen and allies, who do, 
and will assist us with men, arms, horses, and 
provisions. That we may so far rely on their 
faithful attachment, they have given sufficient 
proofs in the times of our distress. Time will 
daily improve us, wiU render us more prudent, 
more steady* Hannibal, on tbe contrary, is in 
a foreign, a hostile territory, siUTOiiiided on 
all sides by enemies and dangers, far from 
home, far from his native country ; both land 
and sea are possessed by his foes : no cities re- 
ceive him within their walls he nowhere sees 
aught which he can call his own ; he lives on 
the plunder of the day ; he has scarcely a third 
part of that army which be brought over tbe 
river Iberiis ; nor has be a supply of food for 
tbe few who remain. Do you doubt then, that i 
by avoiding action we shall overcome him, 
whose strength is of itself declining every day, 
who has no resource of provisions, no reinforce- 
ments, no money ? How long under the walls 
of Geronium, a wretched fort of Apulia, as if 
under those of Carthage, did I — ^bnt I %vill not 
vaunt even before you. Sec how the' last con- 


suls, Gneius Servilius and Marcus Atilius, 
baffled him. Believe me, Lucius PauUus, this 
is the only way of safety ; yet this 'will be 
I thwarted by your countrymen, rather than by 
1 the enemy- For the same thing will he desired 
I by both parties ; the wish of Varro, the Eoman 
I consul, will be the same with that of Hannibal, 

I the Caxthaginian, You alone will have two 
I generals to withstand. However you will witb- 
I stand them, pro\dded you maintain a proper 
‘ degree of firmness ; so as not to he shaken by 
: common fame, or by the rumours which will 
be spread among the people; by neither the 
empty applause bestowed on your colleague, 
nor the false imputations thrown on yonrself- 
It is commonly said that truth is often eclipsed, 
but never extinguished. He who slights fame, 
shall enjoy it in its purity. Let them call you 
timid, instead of cautious ; dilatory instead of 
considerate ; an unenterprising instead of a con- 
summate commander, I rather wish that a 
; wise enemy may fear, than that the foolish part 
of your own countiymen should applaud you. 
Attempting every thing, you be despised 
by Hannibal ; doing nothing rashly, you will 
be feared by him. Yet I by no means recom- 
mend that nothing should be done, but that in 
all your proceedings you be guided by reason, 
not by fortune ; that you keep every matter 
always within your own power, and under your 
own direction ; that you be always armed and 
on your guard •; and that you neither fail to im- 
prove a favourable opportunity, nor afford such 
an opportunity to tbe foe. Acting with deli- 
beration, you will see every thing clearly and 
distinctly ; haste is improvident and blind.” 

XL. The consul answered rather in a des- 
ponding style : he acknowledged the truth of 
what had been said, hut showed little hope of 
being able to put the advice into execution. 

If Fabius,” he said, “ when dictator, had been 
unable to withstand the arrogance of his master 
of the horse, what power or influence could a 
consul have, to oppose a seditious and hot;-, 
beaded colleague ? As to liimself, he had, in 
his former consulate, escaped the flames of 
popular rage, iiot without being scorched. He 
wished that aUfmight end happily : but should 
any misforfiffle occur, he would expose his life 
to tbe weapons^ of tbe enemy, rather than to tbe 
votes of bis incensed countrymen.” Imme- 
diately after this conversation, as we are told^ 
Paullus set out, escorted by tbe principal pa- 
tricians, while tbe plebeians attended their own 
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consul in a crowd more numerous than respect- 
able. they came into the held, and the 

, old and new troops were intermixed, they form- 
ed two separate camps ; the new one, which was 
likewise the smaller, was nearer to Hannibal ; 
the old one contained the greater number, and 
the main strength of the army. Then Marcus 
Atilius, one of the consuls of the former year, 
wishing to he dismissed, on account of the state 
, of his health, was sent to Rome ; and the other, 
Oeminus Servilius, was charged with the com- 
mand of a Roman legion, and two thousand of 
the confederate infantry and cavalry, stationed 
in the smaller camp. Hannibal, though he 
saw the force of the enemy doubled, yet re- 
joiced exceedingly at the arrival of the consuls. 
For, besides that he had no part remaining of 
the provisions ac(iuired hy plunder from day to 
(day, there was nothing now left within his 
reach, of which he could make prey : all the 
com in every quarter, when it was found un- 
safe to keep it in the country, having been col- 
lected together into the fortified towns ; so 
that, as was afterwards discovered, he had 
scarcely a quantity sufficient for ten days ; and, 
in consequence of the scarcity, a design had 
been formed, among the Spaniards, of going 
over to the enemy, had time been allowed them 
to bring it to maturity. 

k XLI. But fortune herself concurred in ad- 
ministering fuel to the impatient temper and 
>,■ .rashness of the consul; for, an attack having 
been made on their plundering parties, and a 
tumultuary kindx)f engagement ensuing, occa- 
sioned rather by the voluntary exertions of the 
soldiers running up to the spot, than by any 
preconcerted design, or order, of the command- 
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stances of the enemy were as \vell known to 
him as his o^vn ; that the commanders were of 
dissimilar characters, and disunited in opinion ; 
and that almost two-thirds of their army were 
raw recruits. Thinking, therefore, that he had 
now found both time and place convenient for 
a stratagem, on the following night, he led 
away his men, with no other encumbrance than 
their arms, the camp being full of their effects 
of all kinds, public and private : then, making 
them halt out of sight, behind the nearest 
mountains, he formed the foot in order of 
battle on the left, and the cavalry on the right, 
and conducted the baggage, as a centre line^ 
through the interjacent valley ; intending, while 
the enemy should he busy and encumbered in 
the pillaging of the camp, as if deserted by the 
owners, to fall upon them hy surprise. Nu- 
merous fires were left in the camp, to create a 
belief that his intention was, by such appear- 
ances, to detain the consuls in their posts, while 
he should gain the advantage of time, to retreat 
to the greater distance, in like manner as he 
had deceived Fabius the year before. 

XL II. Wlien day arrived, the Romans, on 
■ observing, first, that the advanced guards had 
been withdra^vn, and afterwards, on a nearer 
approach, the extraordinary silence, were filled 
with surprise. Then, when they discovered 
plainly that the camp was deserted, they ran 
together in crowds to the pavilions of the con- 
suls, informing them that the enemy had fled 
in such haste, as to leave the tents standing; 
and in order to conceal their flight, had left 
also a number of fires. They then, with loud 
clamours, demanded that orders should be given 
for the troops to march in pursuit ; and, that 




ers, the Carthaginians were considerably worst- 
ed, losing a thousand seven hundred men, while 
there fell, of the Romans and their con- 
federates, not more than a hundred. How- 
ever, while the victors pursued with eagerness, 
the consul Paullus, who held the command on 
that day, (for they commanded alternately,) 
dreading an ambuscade, obliged them to halt, 
though VaiTO exjuessed great indignation at 
it, exclaiming, that the enemy had been allowed 
to slip out of their hands ; and that the war 
, might have been finished, had not a stop been 
put to the action. Hannibal grieved not much 
for this loss ; on the contrary, he rather believ- 
ed that it would seiwe as a bait to ensnare the 
more presumptuous consul, and the soldiers, 
particularly the raw ones. All the circum- 


they should plunder the camp in their way. 
Varro acted the same part as the common sol- 
diers. Paullus repeatedly represented, that 
they ought to proceed with care and circum- 
spection ; , and, at last, when he could no other- 
wise restrain their mutinous proceedings, or 
the leader of them, he despatched Marius Sta- 
tilius, a prefect of the allies, with a troop of 
Lucanian horse, to ju'oeure intelligence. He 
rode up to the gates, and, ordering the rest to 
halt at the outside of the trenches, he went 
himself with turn horsemen into the camp; 
and, having carefully examined every circum- 
stance, returned and reported, that there was | 
without doubt an ambush intended; for the 
fires were left in that quarter which faced the I 
enemy, the tents were open, and eveiy thing of | 
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value left in ^dew j and that he had seen silver 
thrown! at random in the passages, as if to in- 
vite a pillage. The very circumstances, men- 
tioned with the intent of repressing theii' ardour 
for booty, served to inflame it j and the sol- 
diers, shouting aloud, that if the signal were not 
given, they would proceed wdthoiit their leaders ; 
they did not long want one, for Varro instantly 
gave the signal for marcMng. PauUus was de- 
sirous of checking this precipitancy, and being 
informed that the chickens had not given a 
favourable auspice, ordered that the ill omen 
should be reported to his colleague when he 
W’as just leading the troops out of the gate; 
whereupon Varro, though heartily vexed at this, 
yet from the recollection of the recent disaster 
of Flaminius, and of the memorable overthrow 
of the consul Claudius at sea, in the first Punic 
war, was sensibly struck with religious scruples. 
The gods themselvevS on that day postponed, in 
a manner, rather than averted, the calamity 
which hung over the Homans ; for it luckily 
happened, that, while the troops refused to obey 
the consul’s orders to return into the camp, two 
slaves, one belonging to a horseman of Formite, 
the other to one of Sidicinum, !vho had been 
taken prisoners by the Numidians, among a 
party of foragers, in the consulate of Servilius 
and Atilius, made their escape on that very day 
to their owners; and, being brought before the 
consuls, informed them, that Hannibal’s whole 
army lay in ambush behind the nearest moun- 
tains. The seasonable arrival of these men 
procured obedience to the authority of the con- 
suls, when one of them, by his immoderate 
pursuit of popular applause, had, through im- 
proper indulgence, forfeited people’s respect 
for their dignity, particularly with regard to 
himself. 

XLIII. When Hannibal perceived that the 
Homans, though they took some inconsiderate 
steps, had not carried their rashness to the full 
extent, the stratagem being now discovered, he 
returned with disappointment to his camp. In 
this place he could not remain, many days, by 
reason of the scarcity of corn, and new mea- 
sures were daily in contemplation, not only 
among the soldiery, a multitude compounded of 
the refuse of all nations, but even in the mind 
of the general himself; for the men began to 
murmur, and afterwards proceeded with open 
clamours to demand the arrears of their pay, 
and to complain at first of the dearness of pro- 
visions, at last of famine. A report too prevail- 


ed, that the mercenary soldiers, particularly 
those from Spain, had formed a scheme of go- 
ing over to the enemy, so that Hannibal him- 
self is said to have sometimes entertained 
thoughts of flying into Gaul ; intending to have 
left all the infantry behind, and, with the cav- 
alry to have made a hasty retreat. While these 
matters were in agitation, and this the disposi- 
tion in the camp, he formed a resolution of 
removing into Apulia, where the weather was 
warmer, and consequently more favourable to 
the ripening of the harvest ; and where, in pro- 
portion as he was placed at a greater distance 
from the enemy, the discontented would find de- 
sertion the more difiiciilt. Accordingly he set 
out by night, after kindling fires as before, and 
I leaving a few tents to keep up the appearance 
of a camp, in the expectation that fears of an 
ambush, as. on the former occasion, would keep 
the Homans within their works. But Statilius, 
the Lucanian, having examined all the ground 
beyond the camp, and on the other side of the 
mountains, and bringing back an account that 
he had seen the enemy marching at a great dis- 
tance, a consultation was held about pursuing 
him. Here each consul maintained the same 
opinion which he had ever held ; but almost all 
the officers siding with Varro, and no one ex- 
cept Servilius, the consul of the former year, 
with Pauilus, they, pursuant to the determin- 
ation of the majority, set forward, under the 
impulse of unhappy fate, to render Ganna? for 
ever memorable, as a scene of disaster to the 
Homans. Near that town Hannibal had pitch- 
ed his camp, turning the rear towards the wind 
called Vulturnus, which, in those plains, parch- 
ed with heat, carries along with it clouds of 
dust. As this choice of situation was highly 
commodious to the men, while in camp, so was 
it particularly advantageous, when they were 
drawn up for battle; because, while the wind 
only blew on their backs, it would nearly blind 
the enemy with whom they were to fight, by 
carrying great quantities of dust into their 
faces. 

XLIV. The consuls pursued the Cartha- 
ginians, taking proper care to examine the 
roads ; when' they arrived near Cannse, and had 
the foe in sight, they divided their forces, as 
before, and fortified two camps at nearly the 
same distance from each other as they had been 
at Gerdnium. As the river Aufidus ran jby 
the camps of both, the wateiing parties of both 
had access to it, as opportunity served, but not 
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without encountering opposition. The Ro- 
mans, however, in the smaller camp, whic|i was 
pitched on the other side of the Aufid^ytfcad 
greater liberty of supplying themselvelV^j^srith 
water, because there were none of the enemy 
posted on the farther bank. Hannibal, no^^; 
conceiving hopes that the consuls might 
brought to an engagement in this tract, where 
the nature of the ground was advantageous to 
cavalry, in which kind of forces he had a 
manifest superiority, drew out his army in 
order of battle, and endeavoured to provoke 
them by skirmishes of the Numidians. On 
this the Roman camp was again thrown into 
disturbance, by mutinous behaviour in the sol- 
diers, and dissention between the consuls ; 
Paullus representing to Varro the fatal rash- 
ness of Sempronius and Flaminius ; and Varro 
to him the example of Fabius as a specious 
precedent for timid and inactive commanders. 
The one calling gods and men to witness, that 
none of the blame was to he imputed to him, 
of Hannibal’s now holding Italy as if by pre- 
scriptive right of possession; for that he was 
chained down by his colleague, while the sol- 
diers, full of rage and ardour for the fight, were 
kept unarmed. To which the other replied, 
that, if any misfortune should happen to the le- 
gions, from their being hurried into an inconsi- 
derate and rash engagement, he himself, al- 
though entirely free from all reproach, must yet 
bear a share of the consequences, be they what 
they might. Let him take care, that those, 
whose tongues were now so ready and impetu- 
ous, showed the same alertness during the 
fight, 

XLV. While, instead of deliberating on pro- 
per measures, they thus wasted time in alter- 
cation, Hannibal, who had kept his forces 
drawn up in order of battle during a great part 
of the day, led back the rest towards the camp, 
and despatched the Numidian horse to the other | 
side of the river, to attack a watering party, | 
•which had come from the smaller camp of the 
Romans. They had scarcely reached the op- 
posite bank, when, merely by their shout, and 
the rapidity of their motions, they dispersed this 
disorderly crowd; and then pushed forward 
against an advanced guard, stationed before the 
rampart, and almost up to the very gates. The 
Romans, in having their camp threatened by a 
band of irregular auxiliaries, felt an intolerable 
affront, so that nothing could have restmined 
them from drawing out their forces and passing , 
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the river, but from the chief command being 
then in the hands of Paullus. On the next 
day, therefore, Varro, whose turn it was to 
command, without conferring with his col- 
league, displayed the signal for battle,^ and mar- 
shalling his forces, led them over the river, 
iwhile Paullus followed ; because, though he 
did not approve of his design, yet he could not 
avoid giving him his support. Having crossed 
the river, they were joined by the troops from 
the smaller camp, and formed their line in this 
manner ; in the right wing, next the river, they 
placed the Roman cavalry, and adjoining them 
the Roman infantry ; the extremity of the left 
wing was composed of the confederate cavalry; 
and, enclosed by these, the confederate infantry 
stretched to the centre, so as to unite with the 
Roman legions. The archers, and other light- 
armed auxiliaries, formed the van. The con- 
suls commanded the wings, Terentius the left, 
iEmiiius the right; the charge of the centre 
was committed to Geminus Servilius. 

XL VI. Hannibal, at the first light, sending 
before him the Balearians, and the other light- 
armed troops, crossed the river, and posted eacn 
company in his line of battle, in the same order 
in which he had led them over. The Gallic 
and Spanish cavalry occupied the left wing, 
near the bank, opposite the Roman cavalry, 
and the Numidian horse the right ; the infantry 
forming the centre in such a manner, that both 
ends of their line were composed of Africans, 
and between these were placed the Gauls and 
Spaniards. The Africans, for the most part, 
I'esembled a body of Roman troops, being fur- 
nished, in great abundance, with the arms taken 
partly at the Trebia, but the greater part at the 
Thrasimenus. The shields of the Gauls and 
Spaniards were nearly of the same make ; their 
swords were different, both in length and form ; 
those of the Gauls being very long, and with- 
out points; those of the Spaniards, whose 
practice was rather to thrust at their enemy, 
than to strike, light and handy, and shaip at the 
point. The troops of these nations made a 
more terrible appearance than any of the rest, 
on account of the size of their bodies, and also 
of their figure. The Gauls were naked from 
their middle upward ; the Spaniards clad in linen 
vests, of a surprising and dazzling whiteness, 
and bordered with purple. The whole num- 
ber of infantry, drawn up in the field on this 


1 A purple cloak raised on a spear over Praefcorium. 
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occasion, was forty tlioiisand, of cavalry ten 
thousand. The generals who commanded the 
wings were, Ilasdrubal on the left, and Mahar- 
^ bal on the right. Hannibal himself, with his 
brother Mago, took the command of the centre. 
The sun, very conveniently for both parties, 
shone on their hanks, whether this position was 
chosen designedly, or that it fell out by acci- 
dent ; for the Romans faced the south, the Car- 
thaginians the north. The wind, which the 
natives of the country call Vulturnus, blew 
briskly against the Romans, and by driving 
great quantities of sand into their faces, pre- 
vented them from seeing clearly. 

^ XL VII. The shout, being raised, the auxil- 

iaries advanced, and the fight commenced, first, 
between the light-armed troops ; then the left 
wing, consisting of Gallic and Spanish cavalry, 
engaged with the right wing of the Romans ; 
but not in the usujd method of fighting between 
horsemen, for they were obliged to engage front 
to front, no room having been left for any 
evolutions, the river on one side, and the line 
of infantry on the other, confining them, so 
^ that they could only push directly forward ; at 
last the horses being pressed together in a 
crowd, and stopped from advancing, the riders, 
grappling man to man, dragged each other to 
the ground. The contest was now maintained 
chiefly on foot, but was more furious than last- 
ing ; for the Roman horsemen, unable to keep 
their stand, timned their backs. When the 
fight between the cavalry was almost decided, 
the infantry began to engage. At first, the 
Gauls and Spaniards maintained their ranks, 
without betra}dng any inferiority either in 
strength or com’age. At length the Romans, 
by frequent and persevering efforts, with their 
0' front regular and in compact order, drove back 
a body which projected before the rest of their 
line in form of a wedge, and which being too 
thin, consequently wanted strength; as these 
gave ground, and retreated hastily and in dis- 
order, they pursued, and, without slackening 
their charge, broke through their dismayed and 
flying battalions ; at first, to their centre line ; 
and, at length, meeting with no resistance, they 
arrived at the reserved troops of the Africans, 
which latter had been posted on both flanks 
' of the others, inclining backwards towards the 
rear, while the centre, composed of the Gauls 
and Spaniards, jutted considerably forward. 
By the retreat of this prominent part, the front 
was first rendered even ; then, by their pro- 
I. 


ceeding still in the same direction, a bending 
inward was at length formed in the middle, on 
each side of which the Africans now formed 
wings ; and the Romans, incautiously rushing 
into the centre, these flanked them on each 
side, and, by extending themselves from the 
extremities, surrounded them on the rear also 
In consequence of this, the Romans who had 
already finished one battle, quitting the Gauls 
and Spaniards, whom they had pursued with 
much slaughter, entered now on a new one 
against the Africans, in which they had not 
only the disadvantage of being hemmed in, and, 
in that position, obliged to fight, hut, also, that 
of being fatigued, wliile their antagonists were 
fresh and vigorous. 

XL VIII. By tliis time, the battle had be- 
gun on the left wing also of the Romans, where 
the confederate cavalry had been posted against 
the Niimidians ; it was languid at first, and 
commenced with a piece of Carthaginian treach- 
ery. About five hundred Numidians, carrying, 
besides their usual armour and weapons, swords 
concealed under their coats of mail, rode up 
under the appearance of deserters, mth their 
bucklers behind their backs, and having hastily 
alighted from their horses, and thrown their 
bucklers and javelins at the feet of their ene- 
mies, were received into the centre line, and 
conducted thence to the hindmost ranks, where 
they were ordered to sit down in the rear. 
There they remained quiet, until the fight was 
begun in every quarter: when, however, the 
thoughts and eyes of all were deeply intent on 
the dispute, snatching up the shields which lay 
in great numbei-s among the heaps of the slain, 
they fell on the rear of the Romans, and stab- 
bing the men in the backs, and cutting their 
hams, made great slaughter, and caused still 
greater terror and confusion. Wiiile in one 
part, prevailed dismay and flight, in another, 
-obstinate fighting in spite of despair. Hasdru-^ 
bal who commanded on the left^oing, after entire- 
ly routing the Roman cavalry^ went off to the 
right, and, joining the Numidians, 'put to flight 
the cavalry of the allies. Then, leaving the 
I^umidians to pursue them, with his Gallic and 
Spanish horse, he made a charge on the rear 
of the Roman infantry, while they were busily 
engaged with the Africansd 

XLIX. Gn the other side of the field, 

1 Hfere the text of the original is so corrnpted, as to 
be absolutely unintelligible. The fact, as represented in 
the supplemental lines, is so related by Polybius. 
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Paullus had, in the very hegixming of the ac- 
tion, received a grievous wound from a sling ; 
nevertheless, at the head of a compact band, he 
frequently opposed himself in Hannibal's way ; 
and, in several places, he restored the fight, 
being protected by the Homan horsemen, who, 
in the end, dismounted, because the consul's 
strength declined so far, that he was not able 
even to manage his horse. Some person on 
this, telling Hannibal that the consul had order- 
ed the cavalry to dismount, he answered, as we 
are told, “ I should have been much better 
pleased if he delivered them to me in chains.” 
The fight maintained by the dismounted caval- 
jy was such as might he expected, when the 
eiiemy had gained undoubted possession of the 
victory ; and as the vanquished chose to die on 
the spot, rather than fly, the victors, enraged at 
them for retarding their success, put to death 
those whom they could not drive from their 
ground. They id, however, at length oblige 
them to quit the iield, their numbers being re- 
duced to a few, and those quite spent with toil 
and wounds. They were all entirely dispersed, 
and such as were able repaired to their horses, 
in order to make their escape. Cneius Lcntu- 
lus, a military tribune, seeing, as he rode by, 
the consul sitting on a stone, and covered with 
blood, said to him, “ Lucius ^SSmilius, whom 
the gods ought to favour, as the only person 
free from the blame of this day’s disaster, take 
this horse, while you have any remains of 
strength ; I will accompany you, and am able 
to raise you up and protect you. Add not to 
the fatality of the fight the death of a consul : 
without that, there will be abundant cause of 
tears and mourning.’' The consul replied, 
“ Your spirit, Cneius Cornelius, I commend ; 
hut do not waste, in unavailing commiseration, 
the short time allowed you for escaping out of 
the hands of the enemy. Go, caxiy a public 
message from me to the senate, that they for- 
tify the city of Home ; and before the victorious 
Carthaginian arrives, secure it with a powerful 
garrison. Carry also a private message to 
Quintus Fahius ; tell Mm that Lucius JBmi- 
lius has lived, and now dies, in a careful 
observance of Ms directions. As to myself, let 
me espire here, in the midst of my slaughtered 
soldiers, that I may not either be brought, a 
second time, to a trial on the expiration of my 
consulship, or stand forth an accuser of my col- 
league j or as if my own innocence were to be 
proved by the impeachment of another. ” While 


they were thus discoursing, first, a crowd of 
their flying couiitr}Tnen, and afterwards the 
enemy came upon them ; and these, not Iniow- 
ing the consul, overwhelmed him with their 
weapons. LentLilus, during the confusion, es- 
caped through the swiftness of Ms horse. A 
general rout now took place ; seven thousand 
men fled into the smaller camp, ten thousand 
into the greater, and about two thousand into 
the village of Cannee ; but the town not being 
defended by any fortifications, these were in- 
stantly surrounded by Carthalo and the cavalry. 
The other consul, without joining any party of 
his routed troops, gained Venusia, with about 
seventy horsemen. The number of the slain 
is computed at forty thousand foot, and two 
thousand seven hundred horse ; the loss of na- 
'tives and of the confederates being nearly equal. 
Among these were the quaestors belonging to 
both consuls, Lucius Atilius, and Lucius Fu- 
rius Bibaculus ; twenty-one military tribunes ; 
several who had passed through the offices of 
consul, prajtor, or aedile, among whom are 
reckoned Cneius Servilius Geminus, and Mar- 
cus Minucius, who had been master of the horse 
in the preceding year, and consul some years 
before ; likewise eighty who were members ot 
the senate, or had borne those offices which 
qualified them to he cliosen into that body, and 
W’ho had voluntarily enlisted as soldiers in the 
legions. The prisoners taken in this battle are 
reckoned at three thousand foot, fmd tliree hun- 
di’ed horse. 

L. Such "was the battle of Cannae ; equally 
memorable with the defeat at the Aliia: hut 
as it was less fatal in its consequences, because 
the enemy were remiss in pursuing the blow, so 
with respect to the destruction of the troops, / 
it \vas more grievous and lamentable. For the ' 
flight at the Aliia, while it proved the ruin of 
the city, preserved the menj hut at Cannae, 
scarcely seventy accompanied the consul who 
fled 5 almost the whole army perished witli the 
other. Those who had collected together in 
the tw’'o camps, were a half-ai*med multitude, 
without leaders : from the larger was sent a 
message to the others, that while the enemy 
were sunk, during the night, in profound sleep, 
in consequence of their fatigue in the battle, i 
and of their feasting for joy, they should come 
over to them, and they would go off in one 
body to Caimsium. This advice some totally | 
rejected ; for they said, “ Why did not these | 
men come to them, when a junction might | 
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as well liave been effected by that means. 
Wby, but. because the ground between them 
was full of the enemy’s troops, and that they 
chose to expose to such danger the persons 
of others rather than their own?” The re- 
mainder, though they did not disapprove ,of 
the advice, were yet afraid to follow it. 
On this, Publius Sempronius Tuditanus,. 
a military tribune, addressed them thus : 

Do ye choose, then, to be taken priso- 
ners by a most rapacious and cruel enemy, 
to have a price set upon your heads, by 
men who will examine, whether you ai*e a citi- 
zen of Home, or a Latine confederate, in order 
to pay a compliment to others, by heaping in- 
dignity and misery upon yourselves? Surely 
not, if ye be really fellow-citizens of the con- 
sul ^miliiis, who preferred an honourable 
death to a life of dishonour, and of such a num- 
ber of brave men, who lie in heaps around him. 
But, before the light overtakes us, and more 
numerous bodies of the enemy stop up the 
way, let us sally forth through those, who, 
without any order or regularity make this noise 
before our gates ; coinage and the sword find a 
passage through the closest battalions j this 
open and loose band we will penetrate in the 
form of a wedge. Come on, then, ye who 
■wish the preservation of yourselves and the 
commonwealth, follow me.” So saying, he 
drew his sword, and, wdth the troops who 
chose to follow him, formed as he had jnopos- 
ed, made his way through the midst of the 
enemy. Here the Numidian javelins being 
thrown 'against their right sides, which were 
uncovered, they removed their sliields to their 
right hands, and thus, to the number of six 
hundred, ciEFected a passage into the larger 
camp ; proceeding thence, in conjunction with 
the other gi’eater body, they amved safe at 
Caiiusium. Such were the proceedings of the 
vanquished, dictated rather by accident, or each 
man’s particular feeling, than by deliberation 
among themselves, or the orders of any. 

' LI. When the Carthaginians, flocking round 
.Hannibal, congratulated him on the victory, 
and recommended,^ that, after going through 
the fatiguing business of so great a battle, he 
should take himself, and allow the wearied sol- 
diers, repose during the remainder of that day 
and the ensuing night ; Maharbal, general of 
cavalry, who was of opinion that no time should 
be lost, said to him, that you may be con- 


vinced how much has been accomplished by 
this engagement, on the fifth day following you 
shall feast, victorious, in the capitol. Follow 
me : I will advance with the horse, that the 
enemy may see me arrived, before they are 
apprised of my being on the way,” To Han- 
nibal these hopes appeared too sanguine, and 
the prospect too vast for Ms mind to compre- 
hend at first view. He therefore replied, that 
<*he applauded Maharbal’s zeal; but the affair 
required time for consideration.” On which 
Maharbal observed, “ I perceive that the gods 
do not bestow on the same person all kinds of 
talents. You, Hannibal, know how to acquire 
victory, but you know not how to use it.” 
There is good reason to believe that the delay 
of that day proved the preservation of the city, 
and of the empire. On the day following, 
as soon as light appeared, his troops applied 
themselves to the collecting of the spoils, and 
in viewing the carnage made, wMch was such 
as shocked even enemies ; so many thousand 
Romans, horsemen and footmen, lay promiscu- 
ously on the field, as chance had thrown them 
together, either in the battle, or flight. Some, 
whom their wounds, being pinched by the 
morning cold, had roused from their posture, 
were put to death, by the enemy, as they were 
rising up, covered with blood, from the midst 
of the heaps of carcasses. Some they found 
lying alive, with their thighs and hams cut, 
who, stripping their necks and throats, desired 
them to spill ivhat remained of their blood. 
Some were found, with their heads buried in 
the earth, in holes wMch it appeared they had 
made for themselves, and covering their faces 
with earth thrown over them, had thus been 
suffocated. The attention of all was pai'ticu- 
larly attracted by a living Numidian with his 
nose and ears strangely mangled, stretched un- 
der a dead Roman ; and who, when Ms hands 
had been rendered unable to hold a weapon, 
being exasperated to madness, had expired in 
the act of tearing his antagonist with Ms teeth, 
LII. After a great part of the day had been 
spent in gathering the spoils, Hannibal led Ms 
troops to attack the smaller camp ; and first, 
by drawing a trench across, excluded the garri- 
son from the river : but the men, being spent 
with labour, watching, and wounds, capitulat- 
ed sooner than he had expected. It was 
agreed, that, besides sun*endering their arms 
and horses, there should be paid for each Bo** 
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man citizen three hundred denarii^, for an ally 
two hundred®, for a slave a hundred® ; and that, 
on laying dowi this ransom, they should depart 
with single garments. On this, they received 
the enemy into the camp, and were aU put into 
custody, but separately; that is, the citizens 
and allies each by themselves. During the time 
spent here, such part of the troops, in the greater 
camp, as had sufficient strength and courage, 
amounting to four thousand footmen and two 
hundred horse, had made their escape to Canu- 
sium ; some in bodies, others, straggling differ- 
ent ways, through the country, a method equally 
safe. The camp was surrendered to the enemy 
by the wounded, and those who had stayed 
through want of courage, and on the same 
teims as for the others. Abundance of spoil 
was found; and the whole, (except the men 
and horses, and whatever silver there was, most 
of which was on the trappings of the latter, for 
there was then very little used at the table, 
particularly in the field,) was given up to be 
plundered. Hannibal then ordered the bodies 
of his men to be collected and buried : they are 
said to have amounted to eight thousand of the 
bravest of his troops. Some writers say, that 
he also searched for, and interred the Roman 
consul. Those who escaped to Canusiiim, 
and who received, from the inhabitants, no far- 
ther relief than admittance within their walls 
and houses, were supplied with com, clothes, 
and subsistence, by a woman of Apulia, named 
Busa, eminent for her birth and riches ; in re- 
quital of which munificence, high honours 
were afterwards paid to her, by the senate, at 
the conclusion of the war. 

LIII. Now, although there were four mili- 
tary tribunes present at Canusium ; of the first 
legion, Fabiiis Maximus, whose father had been 
dictator th^ year before ; of the second, Lu- 
cius Publicius Bibulus, and Publius Cornelius 
Scipio; and, of the third, Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, who had been aedile the last year - yet 
the command in chief was, with universal con- 
sent, conferred on Publius Scipio; then very 
young, in conjunction with Appius Claudius. 
While these, with a few others, were consult- 
ing on the measures requisite in this eraergefl- 
cy, they were told by Publius Furius Philus, 
son to a man of consular dignity, that it was 
vain for them to cherish hopes in a case past 
retrieving * for the commonwealth was despair- 
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' ed of, and lamented as lost. That several 
young men of the nobility, at whose head was 
Lucius Csecilius Metellus, were meditating a 
scheme of putting to sea, with intent to aban- 
don Italy, and go over to the king of some 
other country.” This distressing incident, be- 
sides having in itself the most fatal tendency', 
coming unexpectedly, and immediately after so 
many disasters, surprised and astonished them 
to such a degree, that they lost for a time aU 
thought and motion ; those who were present 
then, advising that a council should be called 
on the subject ; Scipio, a youth destined by 
fate to conduct the war to a conclusion, said, 
that “this was not a subject for council j the 
business required not deliberation, but fortitude 
and action. He bade those come with him, 
that moment, in arms, who wished the preser- 
vation of the commonwealth ; for no place,” 
said he, “ can you more truly call an enemy^s 
camp, than that wherein such designs are agi- 
tated.” Immediately he proceeded, attended 
by a few, “to the lodging of Metellus ; and find- . 
ing there the youths, who had been mentioned, 
assembled in consultation, he held his drawn 
sword over their heads as they sat, and said, 

“ with sincerity of heart I swear, that I will 
not desert the commonwealth of the Roman 
people ; neither will I suffer any other Roman 
citizen to desert it. Ifj knowingly, I break 
this oath, then do thou, Jupiter, supremely 
good and great, overwhelm. In the severest 
ruin, myself, my house, my family, and my for- 
tune. Lucius Cascilius, and the rest of you 
here present, I insist upon your taking the same 
oath : he that will not swear, be it known, that 
against him this sword is dinwn.” Terrified 
I no less 'than if they had seen the victorious f - 
Hannibal, they all took the oath, and siirren- 
1 dered themselves to Scipio, to he kept in cus- 
tody. 

LI V". While these things passed at Canii- 
sium, about four thousand horse and foot, who, 
in the flight, had been dispersed through the 
country, came to the consul at Venusia. These 
were all distributed by the Y eiiusians through 
their several families, where they were received 
and treated with kindness. They also gave 
to each horseman a gown and tunic, and twen- 
ty-five denarii;^ and to each footman ten 
denaiii, ® and such ai’ms as were wanted ; and V 
every other hospitable attention was shown | 
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them, both by the public and by private per- 
sons ; all exerting themselves, that the Venu» 
skin state might not be outdone, in kindness, 
by a woman of Canusium. However, the 
great number of her guests, which amounted 
now to ten thousand, made the burthen heavier 
on Busa. Appius and Scipio, as soon as they 
learned tb It one of the consuls was alive, in- 
stantly despatched to Hm an account of the 
number of horse and foot whi(?h were with them ; 
at the same time desiring his orders, whether 
the troops should be brought to him in Venusia, 
or remain at Canusium. Varro led over his 
forces to Canusium. And now there was some 
appearance of a consular army, and they seemed 
capable of defending themselves, though not with 
their arms alone, yet certainly with the help of 
walls. At Rome accounts were received, that 
not even these relics of the citizens and allies 
had survived, but that both armies, with the 
consuls, were utterly cut off. Never, while the 
city itself was in safety, did such a degree of 
dismay and confusion prevail within the walls 
of Rome. I therefore shrink from the task ; 
and will not undertake to describe a scene, of 
which any representation that I could give 
w^Quld fall short of the reality. I'he report 
was, not of such another wound being received, 
as when a consul and an army were lost, the 
year before, at the Thrasimeims, but of a mul- 
tiplicity of disasters ; of both armies, together 
with both consuls, being lost ; that the Romans 
had now neither camp, nor general, nor soldier 
existing; that Hannibal was in possession of 
Apulia, Samnium, and of almost all Italy. 
Certainly we know no other nation whose spi- 
rit would not have been ivholly crushed under 
such an immense load of misfortunes. Can I 
compare with it the disaster, suffered by the 
Carthaginians, in the sea-fight at the u3Egatian 
islands, by which they were so dispirited that 
they gave up Sicily and Sardinia, and were con- 
tent thenceforth to pay tribute and taxes? Or, 
the loss of the battle in Africa, under which 
this same Hannibal afterwards sunk ? In no 
particular are they to be compared, except in 
this, that the latter, under their calamities, 
displayed nothing like an equal degree of mag- 
nanimity, 

LV. The prcQtors, Publius Furius Philus, 
and Marcus Pomponius, convened the senate 
in the Curia Hostilia, to consult on the means 
of providing for the security of the city. They 
took it for granted that, the armies being de- j 


strayed, the enemy would come directly to at- 
tack Rome, the only object which remained to 
be accomplished in order to finish the war. As, 
in a case of such extreme danger, the extent of 
which was not thoroughly known, they found it 
difficult to resolve on any plan, and were at the 
same time stunned with the cries and lamenta- 
tions of the women ; for no positive informa- 
tion being yet received, the living and dead 
were, all togetlier, lamented as lost, in almost 
every house. Quintus Fabius Maximus gave 
his opinion, that “ swift horsemen should be 
sent along the Appiari and Latine roads, who, 
inquiring from any whom they should meet, 
straggling in their flight from the field, might 
perhaps bring back information as to the real 
situation of the consuls and the armies ; and, if 
the immortal gods, in compassion to the empire, 
had left any remnant of the Roman name 
where these forces ivere ; to what quarter Han- 
nibal directed his route after the battle ; what 
were his intentions; what he was doing and 
preparing to do. These particulars ought to 
be inquired into, and ascertained, by active 
young men ; and the senators themselves, as 
there was not a sufficient number of magis- 
trates, ought to undertake the part of quieting 
the tumult and disorder of the city ; to remove 
the women from the public places, and oblige 
them to confine themselves within their own 
doors ; to restrain the lamentations of the se- 
veral families ; to cause silence in the city ; to 
take care that expresses arriving with any intel- 
ligence be conducted to the prjetors ; and to 
make every person wait, in his own house, for 
information respecting his own concerns. That 
they should moreover place guards at the gates, 
to hinder any from, going out, and force men to 
place their only hope of preservation in the 
strength of their walls and works. That when 
the tumult should be appeased, then the sena- 
tors might properly be called back into the 
house to deliberate on measures for the defence 
of the city.” 

LVI. This opinion being unanimously ap- 
proved, and the crowd being removed out of 
the forum by the magistrates, the senators dis- 
persed themselves on all sides to quiet the com- 
motions; and then, at length, a letter was 
brought from the consul Terentius, informing 
them, that ** the consul Lucius .^SEmilius, and 
the army, were cut off ; that he himself was at 
Canusium, collecting, as from a shipwreck, the 
relics of such a dreadful misfortune ; that there 
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were with him about ten thousand men* belong- 
ing to many different corps, and not yet formed 
into regular bodies. That the Carthaginian, 
showing neither the spirit of a conqueror, nor 
the conduct of a great general, lay still at Can- 
nos, bargaining about the prisoners and other 
booty.” Then the losses of private families also 
were made known through their several houses ; 
and so entirely was the whole city filled with 
grief, that the anniversary festival of Ceres was 
omitted, because it is not allowable for persons in 
mourning to celebrate it, and there was not, at the 
time, one matron who was not so habited. 
Lest, therefore, for the same reason, other 
festivals, public or private, might be left un- 
celebrated, the wearing of that dress was, by a 
decree of senate, limited to thirty days. Now, 
when the tumult in the city was composed, 
and the senators re-assemhled in their house, 
another letter was brought from Sicily, from 
the pro-praetor Titus Otacili^^ilating, that “ a 
Carthaginian fleet was ravaging the dominions 
of Hiero ; and that, when he was preparing to 
carry assistance to him, in compliance with 
his earnest request, he had received intelligence 
that another fleet lay at the ^gatian islands, 
prepared for battle, and intending, as soon as 
they learned that he had gone away to guard 
the coast of Syi*acuse, to fall imiMdiately on 
Lilybaaum, and other parts of the Soman pro- 
vince. therefore, they wished to protect 
Sicily, and the king their ally, a reinforcement 
of ships must he sent,” 

LVII. When the letters of the consul and 
pro-prcetor were read, it was resolved that 
Marcus Claudius, who commanded the fleet 
lying at Ostia, should be sent to take the com- 
mand of the forces at Caniisium ; and that a 
letter should he written to the consul, dii'ect- 
ing, that as soon as he had delivered the army 
to the prjetor, he should, with all the espedi- 
tion consisting with the public good, come to 
Rome. In addition to all their misfortunes, i 
people were also terrified by several prodigies ; ! 
and, pmticularly, by two vestals, Opimia and 
Floronia, being, in that year, convicted of in- 
continence j one of them was, according to 
custom, buried alive, near the Colline ga,te; 
the other voluntarily put an end to her own 
life. Lucius Cantiiius, secretary to one of 
those, whom we now call the lesser pontiffs, 
who had debauched Floronia, was, by order of 
the chief pontiff, scourged in the forum, with 
pich severity, that he exjflred imder the pun- 
ishment. This enormity, happening in the 
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midst of so many calamities, was, as is usual in 
such cases, converted into a prodigy, and the 
decemvirs were ordered to consult the books. 
Quintus Fabius Pictor was sent also to Delphi, 
to consult the oracle, and discover by what 
supplications, and worship, they might be able ' 
to appease the gods; and by what means a 
stop might he put to such a heavy train of mis- 
fortunes. Meanwhile, according to the di- 
rections of the books of the fates, several ex- 
traordinary sacrifices were performed; among 
which a male and female Gaul, and a male and 
female Greek, were buried alive in the cattle 
market,, in a vault built round with stone ; a 
place which had already, by a practice abhor- 
rent frofti the temper of the religion of Rome, 
been polluted with human victims. When it 
was thought that sufficient atonement had been 
made to the wrath of the gods, Marcus Clan- 
di\is Marcellus despatched from Ostia to 
Rome, for the security of the city, one thou- 
sand five hundred men, whom he had there, 
and who had been raised for the service of tlie 
fleet. He also sent on before him the marine 
legion, which was the third under command of 
the inilitai’y tribunes, to Teanum in the terri- 
tory of Siclicinium; and'then, having delivered 
the command of the fleet to his colleague, 
Publius Fiirius Philus, he repaired himself, in 
a few days, by forced marches, to Canusium. 
Pursuant to directions of the senate, Marcus 
Junius was nominated dictator, and Tiberius 
Sempronius master of the horse. They pro- 
claimed a, levy, and enlisted all the youth of 
seventeen years and upwards, and even some 
under that age, of whom they completed four 
legions, and a thousand horse. Envoys were 
also sent to the allies, and Latine confederates, 
with a requisition of their contingents of troops, | 
as specified by treaty. Orders were issued for 
preparing armour, weapons, and other neces- 
saries; and they even took down from the 
temples and porticoes the old spoils taken 
from enemies. The urgent necessity, and the 
scarcity of men of free condition, occasioned 
their adopting a new mode of raising soldiers, 
and in an extraordinary manner. They pui- 
chased, with the public money, eight thousand 
stout young slaves ; asking each, whether he 
was mlling to serve in the wars; and then ■ 
gave them arms. They preferred employing ^ 
this kind of soldiers, though they had it in 1 
their power to have ransomed the prisoners at | 
a less ex^iense. | 

LVni. Hannibal, intoxicated with his great | 
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success at Cannje, conducted MmseE as if, in- 
stead of having a war to prosecute, lie had al- 
ready brought it to a conclusion. Ordering 
the prisoners to be brought forth, he separated 
the allies from the rest ; and, with expres. 
sions of kindness, dismissed them without 
ransom, as he had done formerly at the Trebia, 
and the lake Thrasimenus. Even the Ho- 
mans he called before Mm ; and, contrary 
to his former practice, addressed them in veiy 
mild terms, telling them, that ‘Oie meant 
not to carry the -war to the extinction of the 
Romans, but ‘fought for glory and empire. 
That, as his predecessors had yielded to the 
Roman bravery, so he, on Ms part, was now 
endeavouring to make others yield, in turn, to 
Ms valom and good fortune. Wherefore he 
would give them permission to ransom them- 
selves ; and the terms should he, five hundred 
denarii * for each horseman, three hunched for 
a footman, and a hundred for a slave. ” ® Though 
the ransom of the horseman was hereby raised 
beyond the rate stipulated on their surrendering, 
yet they joyfully embraced any terms. It was 
determined, that they should choose, by their 
own suffrages, ten of their number, who should 
go to Rome to the senate ; and of their faith, 
no other security was required than their oath, 
that they would return. With these was sent 
Carthalo, a noble Carthaginian, who, if he 
perceived an inclination towards peace, was to 
propose the terms. After they had set out 
from the camp, one of them, a man devoid of 
Roman principles, pretending to have forgotten 
something, with a view of evading his oath, 
returned into the camp, and aftenvards, before 
night, overtook Ms companions. When it was 
reported at Rome, that they were coming, a 
lictor was sent to meet Carthalo, wdth orders, 
in the name of the dictator, that he should quit 
the Roman territories before night. 

LIX. iThe deputies of the prisoners, being 
by the dictator admitted to an audience of the 
senate, the principal of them, Marcus Junius, 
spoke to this effect : “ Conscript fathers, 
none of us is ignorant, that no other state ever 
considers prisoners in a lower light than ours 
does. However, unless we are too partial to 
our own cause, none, who ever fell into the 
power of an enemy, less deserved to be ne- 
glected than we do. For we did not, through 
cowardice, surrender our arms in the field ; but, 
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' after having protracted the brittle until near 
night> standing on the heaped bodies of 
slain, we retreated -witliin our works. During 
the remainder of that day, and the ensuing 
night, spent as we were with toil and wounds, 
we yet defended our camp. Next day, 
entirely surrounded by the army of the con- 
querors, and debai’red from access to water, 
having no hope of forcing a way through their 
numerous bands, and not conceiving it criminal, 
that, after the slaughter of fifty thousand of our 
army, any Roman soldier should survive the 
battle of Cannse, we, at length, agreed to terms 
of ransom, on which our liberty should be pur- 
chased; and we delivered to the enemy our 
weapons, when they could no longer serve to 
defend us. , We had heard that our ancestors 
ransomed themselves with gold from the Gauls ; 
and that our fathers, notvrithstanding their utter 
dislike to the acceptance of the terms of peace, 
yet sent ambassadors to Tarentum, for the 
purpose of ransoming prisoners. Yet, both 
the fight at the AUia with the Gauls, and 
at Heraclea with Pyrrhus, may he called dis- 
graceful, on account of the panic and flight. 
Whereas the plains of Cannoe are overspread 
with heaps of slaughtered Romans ; and, that 
we survive, is owing to no 
from the enemy having, in 
their strength. There are, 
our number who are not even chargeable with 
flying the field ; having, been left to gpaard 
camp, when that was surrendered, they fell into 
tho hands of the enemy. I envy not the good 
fortune, or the situation, of any fellow-citizen 
or fellow-soldier, nor do I wish, by depi*essing 
another, to exalt myself ; hut surely, 
there is some prize due to swiftness of foot, 
those men who fled, leaving most of their arms 
behind, and never halted until they came to 
Venusia, or Caniisium, cannot justly claim a 
preference before us, or boast of themselves as 
more capable of affording defence to the com- 
monwealth. However, ye will find them on 
trial good and valiant soldiers, and will find us 
also the more heartily zealous in our countiy’s 
cause, from the consideration of having been, 
in kindness, redeemed and reinstated by you. 
Ye are enlisting men of every age and condi- 
tion. I hear that eight thousand slaves are to 
be armed. Our number is not Inferior to that, 
and we may he ransomed at less expense, than 
they are purchased. A comparison between 
ourselves and them would be an insult ; on the 
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name of Roman. I think, conscript fathers, 
that, in such a case, this circumstance also 
deserves consideration, (if ye choose to act 
towards us with a degree of rigour, which we 
have, hy no means, merited,) the nature of 
the enemy, in whose hands ye would leave 
us, whether he is such as Pyrrhus, who treated 
us, when his prisoners, as if we were his 
guests ; or a harbarian, and a Carthaginian 5 of 
whom it can scarcely be determined, whether 
his avarice or cruelty be greater. If ye were 
to behold the chains, the squalid dress, and 
the miserable looks of your countrymen, the 
sight, I am convinced, would affect you not 
less deeply, than if ye saw your legions pros- 
trate on the plains of Cannae, .Ye can here 
observe the solitude, and the tears of our 
relations, who stand in the porch of your 
senate house, waiting for your determination : 
when they suffer such suspense and anxiety 
for us, and for those who are absent, what do 
ye suppose must be the state of those men’s 
minds whose liberty and life are at stake ? Be- 
lieve me, that, even should Hannibal, contrary 
to his nature, behave with lenity towards us, 
yet life would be no gratification, after having 
been adjudged by you unworthy of being ran- 
somed. Formerly, prisoners, dismissed by 
Pyrrhus without ransom, returned home to 
Rome. But they returned with ambassadors, 
the principal men in the state, who had been 
sent for the purpose of ransoming them. Should 
I return to my country, whom my fellow citi- 
zens have not valued, as worth three hundred 
denarii ; conscript fathers, every man has his 
oum way of thinking ; I know that my person 
and life are in hazard : hut I am more deeply 
affected by the danger to our reputation, lest 
we should appear to be rejected and condemned 
by you. For the world will never believe that ye 
were actuated by the motive of saving money.” 

LX. When he ceased speaking, the multi- 
tude who stood in the comitium, instantly 
raised a lamentable cry, and stretching their 
hands toward the senate house, besought the 
members to restore to them their children, their 
brethren, and relations. Their fears, and the 
urgency of the case, had brought a number of 
women also among the crowd of men in the 
forum. The senate, as soon as the house was 
cleared, took the matter into consideration. 
Opinions were different; some recommended 
that the prisoners should be ransomed at the 
expense of the public j others, that the public 
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money should not be expended, but that they 
should not be hindered from ransoming them- 
selves, with their own private property ; and 
that, to such as wanted money at present, it 
should be lent out of the treasury, on their in- 
demnifying the nation by sureties and mortga- 
ges. Titus Manlius Torquatus, a man who 
carried primitive strictness, as many thought, 
to too great a degree of rigour, on being asked 
his opinion, spoke to this effect ; “ Had the 
demands of the deputies, in favour of those 
w’ho are in the hands of the enemy, gone no 
farther than to their being ransomed, I should 
without offering censure on any of them, have 
delivered my judgment in few words ; for what 
else would be requisite than to admonish you, 
to maintain the practice transmitted from your 
forefathers, and to adhere to a precedent essen- 
tial to military discipline ? But now, since 
they have, in a manner, made a merit of having 
surrendered themselves to the foe, and claimed 
a preference, not only over those who were 
made prisoners in the field, but even over those 
who made their way to Yenusia and Canusium, 
and over the consul Caius Terentius himself, 
I will not let you remain ignorant, conscript 
fathers, of any of the circumstances which oc- 
curred on the occasion. And I wish that the 
representations, which I am going to lay before 
you, were made in the presence of the troops 
themselves, at Canusium, the most competent 
witnesses of every man’s cowardice and bra- 
very; or, at least, that one particular person 
were present here, Publius Sempronins, the 
counsel and example of which officer, had those 
soldiers thought proper to follow, they would 
to-day be Romans in their own camp, not pri- 
soners in that of the enemy. But as the Cax*- 
thaginians were fatigued with fighting, or to- 
tally occupied in rejoicing for their success, in 
which state indeed most of them had even re- 
tired into their camp, — they had it in their 
I power during the whole night to extricate them-" 

; selves hy sallying forth ; and though seven 
thousand soldiers had been able to force their 
way, even through close battalions, yet they, 
neither of themselves offered to attempt the 
same, nor were willing to follow the lead of 
another. Publius Sempronins Tuditanus 
never ceased advising and exhorting them, that 
while the numbers of the enemy round the 
camp were few, while quiet and silence pre- 
vailed, while the night covered their design, 
they would follow where he should lead ; assur- 
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ing tliera that, before day light, they might ar- 
rive in places of safety in the cities of their al- 
lies. If he had said in like manner, as in the 
time of our grandfathers, Publius Deems, mi- 
^ litaiy tribune in Samnium, spoke, or, as in our 
own time, and in the former Punic war, Cal- 
phurnius Flamma said to the three hundred 
volunteers, when he was leading them to seize 
on an eminence situated in the midst of the ene- 
my? Soldiers, let us die, and by our 

DEATHS EXTRICATE THE SURROUNDED LEGIONS 

FROM THE AMBUSCADE. If PuhllUS Sempl’O- 

nius had spoken thus, I say, he could not 
' , ' surely deem you either Romans or men, if no 
one appeared ready to accompany him in so 
f brav^e an enterprise. But still he points 
out the way which leads not to gloiy only 
but to safety. He shows how ye may return 
to your country, your parents, wives, and chil- 
. dren. Do ye want spirit for your own preser- 
vation ? What would ye do if the cause of 
your country required your death ? Fifty thou- 
sand of your countrymen and allies lie around 
you slain on that same day. If so many exam- 
ples of bravery do not rouse you, nothing will ! 
7 ^ ever rouse you ; if such 4 carnage has not in- 

^ spired contempt of life, no other will. While 

in freedom and safety, wish for your country : 
do this a^ long as it is your country. It is now 
too late for you to wish for it, when ye are 
divested of its privileges, disfranchised of the 
rights of citizens, and become slaves of theCar- 
■ thaginians. Will ye return, on terms of pur- 
chase, to that condition, which ye relinquished 
through pusillanimity and cowardice ? To 
; Publius Sernpronius, your countryman, order- 
ing you to take arms and follow him, ye would 
not listen ;■ ye listened soon after to Hannibal, 
ordering you to betray your camp to him, and 
r' surrender your arms. Wliy do I charge them 
with cowardice, when I may charge them with 
actions highly criminal ? for they not only re- 
fused to follow the person who gave them the 
best advice, but attempted to hinder and to 
stop him, had not his gallant companions with 
their drawn swords cleared the way of those 
dastards. I affirm, that Publius Sernpronius 
was obliged to force his passage through a body 
of his countrymen, before he broke through 
that of the enemy. Has our country any rea- 
jf ' son to wish for such citizens as these ; to 
' whom, if the rest had been like, we should 
not have had this day one citizen of 'those who . 
fought at Cannae? Out of seven thousand 
L 


men, six hundred were found, who had spirit 
to force their way, who returned home with 
freedom and their arms, forty thousand of the 
enemy not being able to stop them. How 
safely then do ye suppose might a band of near 
two legions have passed ? In that case, con- 
script fathers, ye would have had this day, at 
Canusium, twenty thousand soldiers, brave and 
faithful. But how can these men be good and 
faithful citizens, (for to bravery they do not 
themselves lay claim,) after having attempted 
to stop the sally of those that wished to trust 
all to their swords? Or who can suppose, 
that they do not look with envy on the safety 
and glory, which the others have acquired by 
their valour, while they see themselves reduced 
by their fear and cowardice, to ignominious 
slavery. The entire hand chose to remain in 
their tents, and wait the approach of day, and 
of the enemy, at the same time; though during 
the silence of the night they had a fair oppor- 
tunity of effecting their escape. But though 
they wanted confidence to sally out of the 
camp, they had courage valiantly to defend it. 
Being besieged for several days and nights, they 
protected their rampart by arms: at length, 
after the utmost efforts and sufferings, when 
every support of life failed, wheiftheir strength 
was wasted through hunger, and they could no 
longer bear up under their arms, they were 
overcome by necessities too powerful for human 
nature to sustain, and a part with Sernpronius 
gained the greater camp. Now, at sun rise, 
the enemy approached the rampart, and before 
the second hour these men who had refused to 
accompany him without trying the issue of any 
dispute, surrendered their arms and themselves. 
Here, then, is the amount of their martial 
performances during two days ; when they 
ought to have stood in their posts in the bat- 
tle, and fought, they then lied to their camp ; 
which, instead of defending, they surrendered ; 
showing themselves equally useless there, and 
in the field. Shall I then ransom such as you ? 
When ye ought to sally forth from your camp, 
ye hesitate and stay there; and when staying, 
there is a necessity for defending it, ye make 
surrender of your arms, and yourselves. Con- 
script fathers, I would no more vote for ran- 
soming those men, than I would for delivering 
up to Hannibal the others, who forced theii* 
way out of the camp, through the midst of 
the enemy, and by the highest exertions of 
valour^'restored themselves to their country.” 

3 L 
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LXI. After tins discourse of Manlius, not- 
withstanding that most of the senators, bad 
relations among the prisoners, yet, besides the 
maxi rn gen erally observed by the state, whic h, 
from tbe earliest times bad ever showed very 
little tenderness towards such, the considera- 
tion of the money req[uisite for the ransom 
operated with them as a powerful argument ; 
indeed they were unwilling _either that the 
treasury should be exhausted, from which 
a great sum had already been issued for pur- 
chasing and arming the slaves for service, 
or that Hannibal should receive so consider- 
ble a supply, and of which he was said to 
stand in the greatest need. A harsh answer 
then being given, that the prisoners should hot 
he KUisomed, and this new cause of grief, in 
the loss of so many citizens, being added to the 
former, the people escorted the deputies to the 
' gate -with abundance of tears and lamentations. 
One of the deputies left the rest, and went 
home, as if he had fulfilled Ms oath^ by falla- 
ciously returning into the camp. But, as soon 
as this became known, and w’^as reported to the 
s^ate, they unanimously voted, that he should 
be seized and conveyed to Hannibal, under a 
guard appointed by the government, This 
alfair of tbe prisoners is related in another man- 
ner ; that ten deputies came at first j and that 
the senate were for some time in doubt whether 
they should be admitted into the city or not ; 
but that at length permission was granted them 
to enter it ; but still they were refused an audi- 
ence of the senate j and that afterwards, on 
their stajing longer than the rest expected, three 
others were sent, Lucius Scribonius, Cains 
Calpurnius, and Lucius Manlius. Then, at 
last, the business of ransomfUg the prisoners 
W{is proposed to the senate by a plebeian tri- 
bune, a relation of Scribonius, and their deter- 
mination was, that they should not be ransomed. 
On this the three deputies, who came last, re- 
turned to Hannibal, but the ten former remain- 
ed at Kome ; as if, by having returned to Han- 
nibai, after setting out on their journey, under 


pretext of getting a complete list of the priso- 
ners, they had fulfilled their oath. The ques- 
tion, whether they should be . delivered up to 
tbe enemy, was warmly debated in tbe senate, 
and tbe party who voted in tbe alfirmative were 
overcome by a small majority. However, they 
were by tbe next censors so severely branded 
with eveiy mark of ignominy, that some of them 
laid violent bands on themselves, and the rest, 
during all tbe remainder of tlieir lives, shunned 
not only tbe forum, but Mmost the public street, 
and the light. While such difference, in the 
representations given by historians, may be 
■wondered at, still there are no means of distin- 
guisliing the truth. The gi;eatness of tbe pre- 
sent misfortune, beyond any hitherto sustained, ^ 
is demonstrated by this circumstance ; that the 
allies, who, until tliis time, bad stood firm in 
tbdir attachment, now began to >vaver ; for no 
other reason, certainly, than that they despaired 
of tbe commonwealth. The following states 
actually revolted to tbe Carthaginians, during 
tbe war : tbe Atellans, tbe Cidatians, tbe Hir- 
piniaiis, a part of tbe Apulians, tbe Samnites, 
excepting tbe Pentrians, all tbe Bruttxa^, tbe | 
Lucanians, and, besides these, the Siirrenti- v 
nians j almost the whole coast possessed by tbe ^ 
preeks, tbe Tarentincs, Metapontines, Croto- 
nians, Locrians, and all the Cisalpine Gauls. 

Yet did not all these losses and revolts of their ; 
allies shake the firmness of the Homans so far 
as to induce them ever once to make mention 
of peace, either before the consul’s return to 
Home, or when his arrival renewed the memo- ' 
ry of their misfortune. But at that very time, 
such magnanimity was shown by the state, that , 
on the consul’s approaching the city, after such 
a heavy disaster, of which he, in particular, bad 
been the px'incipal cause, all ranks of people 
not only went out in crowds to meet Mm, but 1 
even returned him thanks for not haHng de- 
spaired of tbe commoinvealtb ; -^vhereas, bad he 
been a general of the Carthaginians, -tlicre is no 
degree of punisbmcnit bo}'ond what be must 
have suffered. 
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TM Campanians revolt to Hannibal. Hanno moves in the senate of Carthage to propose terras of peaee to the 
Romans j his proposition stremibusly opposed, and ov^er.raled by the Burcine faction. Marcellus defeats Han- 
nibal, in a battle at Nola. Hannibal’s army enervated by luxurious living at Capua. Cassilinum besieged by 
the Carthaginians, is reducc4 to such ex'tremity by famine, that the people eat tiie leathern covers of their 
shields, and even mice. One hundred and ninety-seven new members, from the equestrian order, added to the 
senate. Lucius Postumius, proctor, with his array, defeated by the Gauls, and slain. Ciieius Seipio* and Pub- 
lius, overcome Hasdrubal in Spain, and conquer that country. The remaining troops of the army vanquished 
at Cannra, sent ,to Sicily, there to remain during the continiianee of the war. An alliance formed between 
Philip, king of Macedonia, and Hannibal. Serapronius Gracchus, consul, defeats the Campanians. Successes 
of Titus Manlius in Sardinia ; he takes prisoners, Hasdrubal, the general, Mago, and Hanno. Claudius Mar- 
cellos gives I-Iannibal’s army a second defeat at Nola i and, at length, gives the Romans hopes of a favourable 
termination of the war. 


I. After the battle of Cannae, Hannibal, as 
soon as he had taken and sacked the Roman 
camps, removed hastily fi*oi^ Apulia into Sam- 
nium, being invited into the territory of Arpi 
by Statius Trebius, who promised to deliver 
the city of Compsa into his hand. Trebius 
was a native of Comjisa, of considerable note 
among his countrymen, but thwarted in his 
ambitious views by a faction of the Mopsian 
family, which, through the favour of the Ro- 
mans, had acquired the principal direction of 
affairs. When an account was received of the 
battle of Cfuinic, and Trebius openly announced 
the approac^h of Hannibal, the Mopsian party 
withdrew from the city ; on which it was, ’^^dth- 
out a contest, surrendered to the Carthaginian, 
and a garrison of his troops received into it. 
Hannibal, leaving here all tlie booty, together 
with his baggag'e, and dividing his araiy into 
two parts, ordered Mago, witli one division, to 
receive sucli cities of that country as were 
willing to revolt from the Romans, and if any 
should refuse, to compel them by force ; while 
he himself, at the head of the other, marched 
through the niuitry of Campania, towards the 


lower sea, intending to lay siege to Neapolis, 
in order to gain possession of a sea-port town. 
On entering the frontiers of the Neapolitans, 
he placed one half of his Niimidians in ambush, 
in places suited to the puipose j and, in genend, 
the roads nm throiigli deep valleys, and form 
windings commodious for concealment ; the 
rest he ordered to drive before them, in open 
view of the enemy, the prey collected in the 
country j and to ride up, in a menacing manner, 
to the gates. Against this party, which ap- 
peared to be neither regular nor numerous, a 
sally was made by a squadi’on of horse, which 
by the others retreating on purpose, was dimvn 
into the ambuscade, surrounded and cut to 
pieces. Nor would one of them have escaped, 
had not the sea been so near, and some vessels, 
mostly fishing smacks, which were in view at 
a small distance from shore, aflbrded shelter to 
such as were able to s\rim. Several young 
men of distinctiou, however, were slain and 
taken in this action, among whom fed Hegcas, 
the general of the cavalry, too eagerly pursuing 
the enemy in their retreat. The Carthaginian 
was deterred from undertaldng the siege of the 
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city, by the sight of the fortifications, which 
showed that the enterprise would be attended 
with considerable difficulty 

II. From hence he marched to Capiia ; 
where, in consequence of a long course of prosy. 
perity, and the kind indulgence of fortune, the 
manners of the people were become extremely 
dissolute and licentious ; and amidst the uni. 
versal corruption, the commons particularly 
distinguished themselves, by the extravagancy 
of their conduct, carrying their notions of liber- 
ty to the most unhounded excess. A person, 
named Pacuvius Calavius, of noble birth, and, 
at the same time, a great favourite of the ple- 
beians, but indebted for his popularity to in- 
trigues of no very honourable kind, had ren- 
dered the senate dependent on his will, and that 
of the commons. He happened to be invested 
with the chief magistracy during that year, 
wherein the Romans were defeated at the Thra- 
simenus ; and suspected that, on an opportunity 
so favourable for ejecting a revolution, the 
commons, who , had so long harboured a bitter 
animosity against the senate, would attempt 
some important pttferprise ; and that, if Han- 
nibal should into those parts with his | 

victorious army, they would even go so. far 
as to murder the senate, and deliver Capua 
into the hands of the Carthaginians. Though 
a man of profligate manners, yet, not being ut- 
terly abandoned, he nreferred ruling the com- 
monwealth in its present settled state to any 
power which he could hope for, in case of its 
subversion ; and knowing the impossibility of 
any state remaining settled if destitiite'of coun- 
vsel to direct its affairs, he set about the execu- 
tion of a plan whereby he might , preserve the 
senate, and, at the same time, keep it in awe of 
himself and his party. Having convened that 
body, he began, by telling them, that the de- 
sign of revolting from the Romans, unless such 
a measure should be found absolutely necessary, 
could not by any means be agreeable to him, 
who had children by the daughter of Appius 
Claudius, and had disposed of a daughter of his 
own in marriage, at Rome, to Livius ^ but that, 
however, an affair of much greater moment, and 
more alarming tendency, required their atten- 
tion : for, the purpose of the commons was not, 
by changing sides, to abolish the authority of 
the senate ; but, by massacring the members to 
leave the commonwealth without a head, and in 
that state to deliver it up to Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians. From this imminent danger, it 
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was in his power, (he said,) to deliver them, if 
they would entrust themselves to his manage- 
ment, and forgetting party animosities, place 
entire confidence in him.” Overcome by the 
violence of their fears, they all consented to be 
directed by him ; on which he said, “ I wifi 
shut you up in the senate-house, appearing as 
an accomplice in their wicked plot, and while I 
seem to approve of designs which I should in 
vain oppose, I will find out a way for your safe- 
ty. For the performance of this I am willing 
to give you any security which you may de- 
mand.” Having solemnly pledged his faith, he 
went out, and ordered the senate-house to be 
shut, leaving a guard in the porch, with orders, 
that no one should go in or out without his di- 
rections. 

HI. He then convened the people, to whom 
he said, “ Campanians, the opportunity for 
which you have so often prayed, of taking ven- 
geance on a wicked and detestable senate, now 
presents itself in such a manner, that you may 
accomplish your wishes, without any hazard ot‘ 
danger to yourselves, in storming, by force of 
arms, their several houses which they keep se- 
cured by garrisons of . their dependents and 
slaves. I am ready to deliver into your hands, 
the whole body of them shut up together in the 
senate-house, unattended, unarmed. Nor need 
you do any thing in hurry, or without consi- 
deration. I will take care that you shall have 
full power of passing sentence of life or deatli 
on every one of them ; so that each may suffer 
the punishment which he has deserved. Above 
all things, however, it behoves you, while you 
! indulge the gratification of your resentment, to 
make even that give place to the care of your 
own interest and welfare. For, the object of 
your hatred is, as I apprehend, the present body 
of senators ; you do not wish that the common- 
wealth should be entirely without a seriate ; for 
you must have either a king, an ofiice univer- 
sally detested ; or a senate, the only kind of go- 
vernment compatible with freedom in a state. 
You must therefore do two tilings at the same 
time, remove the old senate and elect a new 
one. I will order each of the senators to 
be summoned before you ; concerning whose 
life or death I wdli require your judgment: 
whatever your sentence is, it shall be exe- 
cuted. But first, before punishment is in- 
flicted on the guilty, you will elect into his 
place, as a new senator, some person of ability 
and spirit.” He then took his seat ; and the 
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names of tne senators being thrown together 
into an urn, he ordered the first that happened 
to come out, on shaking the lots, to be pro- 
claimed, and the person himself to he brought 
out from the senate-house. On hearing the 
name, every one eagerly cried out that he was 
a worthless character, and a wicked man j and 
that he deserved punishment. Pacuvius then 
said, I perceive what judgment has been 
passed on this man. He is expelled. In the 
room of this worthless and wicked senator, 
elect one endowed with probity and justice.” 
A general silence at hrst took place, from the 
difficulty of finding a better substitute in his 
room ; and afterwards, some one breaking 
through reserve, and proposing a certain per- 
son, a clamour was instantly raised louder than 
against the other; some declaring, that they 
did not know him ; others exclaiming, at one 
time, against his scandalous behaHour, at 
another, against his meanness, his sordid po- 
verty, and the disreputable trade or occupa- 
tion which he followed. The same conse- 
quences ensued, and the difficulty still increas- 
ed, on the second and- third senator being sum- 
moned ; all which clearly i>roved that the 
people disliked the men in question, but •were 
totally at a loss for one whom they could set 
in his place ; for it wmiilcl answer no purpose 
to propose the same, persons a second time, 
whose nomination had produced nothing but a 
recital of their disgraces, and the rest were still 
more mean and obscure than those who first 
occurred to people’s thoughts. The conse- 
quence was, that the people withdrew from the 
assembly, affirming, that the evil M’ith udrich 
men were best acquainted was the most toler- 
able, and ordering the senate to be discharged 
from custody. 

IV. Pacimus, by this obligation conferred 
on the senate, in thus preserving their lives, 
so effectually gained their affections that they 
were much more earnestly disposed to support 
Ms interest, than that of the commons; and 
now, all ranks welding a ready compliance with 
his designs, without having recourse tb^force 
of arms, he ruled with unlimited authority. 
Henceforward the senators, casting off all re- 
gard to their independence and their dignity, 
paid court to the commons, and saluted them 
in courteous terms ; iinited them, with every 
e.^ression of kindness, to their houses, and 
then entertained them sumptuously; '^ways 
undertook that side of a controversy, sup- 
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ported that cause, and appointed judges agree- 
able to that party, which w^as most popular, and 
seemed best calculated to conciliate the favour 
of the populace. No business was transacted 
in the senate in any other manner, than just as 
if it had consisted of a set of plebeians. The 
people had ever been prone to luxurious extra, 
vagance ; not only from an evil propensity in 
their nature, but likewise through the profu- 
sion of voluptuous enjoyments that lay within 
their reach, and the temptations to which they 
were exposed in the midst of every means of 
gratification wiiich land or sea could afford. 
But now, in consequence of the condescension 
and indulgence showm by persons of the first 
consequence, they ran into such exorbitant ex- 
cess as set no limits either to their desires ox- 
expenses. They had long cast off all respect 
for their own magistrates, senate, and law-s ; 
and now, since the unfortunate battle of Cannae, 
they began to look with contempt on the 
govei-nment of Horae also, wiiich alone they 
had, until then, regarded with some degree of 
awe. The only considerations that withheld 
them from an immediate revolt, w'ere, that by 
means of intermim-iages contracted in a long 
coin-se of time, many of their most illustrious 
and powerful families were connected with the 
I Homans ; and, besides that many of their coati- 
trymen seiw^-ed in the Roman armies, their 
I strongest motive for restraining their inclina- 
: tion, w’as, concern for three hundred horsemen 
, of the noblest families in Campania, who had 
been selected by the Romans, and sent into 
sevei-al garrisons in the cities of Sicily* 

V. The parents and relations of these, with 
great difficulty, prevailed on the people to send 
ambassadors to the Homan consul. They 
found him at Veirasia, attended by a very 
small number of half-armed troops, and in such 
a condition as could not fail to excite compas- 
sion in good and faithful allies, and contempt 
in the faithless and proud, such as were the 
Campaxuans. And this contempt of him- 
self, and of his situation, the consul also 
increased by too unguardedly exposing and 
displaying the disastrous state of his affiiirs. 
For, on the ambassador’s telling liira that the 
senate and people of Campania •were much 
grieved that any misfortune should have hap- 
pened to the Homans, and promising supplies 
of every kind, tOAvm’ds caiTjdng on the war, he 
answered, ** Campanians, in desiring us to call 
on you .for supplies tow^ards maintaining the 
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war, you Iiave observed the usual manner of 
speaking practised between allies, rather than 
accommodated your discourse to the pr^esent 
state of our fortune. For what has . been left 
us at Cannae, that, as if we had something of 
our own, we should wish to have its deficien- 
cies made up by otir allies ? Should we call on 
you for infantry, as if we had cavalry ? Should 
we tell you that we want money, as if that were 
the only thing wanted ? Fortime has left us 
nothing ; not so much as a remnant to which 
additions might be made. Our legions, our 
cavalry, arms, standards, men and horses, money, 
provisions, have all perished, either in the field, 
or in the loss of the two camps, on the follow- 
ing day. Wlierefore, Campanians, your part is, 
not to aid us in the war, hut, in a manner, to 
undertake the war , in our stead. Call to mind 
how, formerly, when your forefathers were 
driven, in dismay, within the w^alls* terrified at 
the approach of the a^ies of their enemies, 
both Samnites and Sidicinians, we took them 
imder our protection, §tood up in their defence 
at Saticula ; and this; ’T o agkinst the Samnites, 
undertaken oniyour acwint, we maintained, 
through various vicissitudes of fortune, during 
a space of near one hundred years. Add to 
this that, though we possessed the right of sove- 
reignty over you, we granted you an alliance on 
terms of equality ; allowed you your own laws, 
and, in fine, what was to he considered (at least 
before the defeat at Cannae) as the highest hon- 
our in our power to confer, we admitted a great 
number among you to the freedom of our city, 
and shared its privileges with you. For these 
reasons, Campanians, you ought to consider 
our late defeat as a common misfortune, and to 
deem it yom* duty to defend our common 
country. The dispute is not ^rith the Etru- 
rian,® or the Samnite; in winch case the sove- 
reignty, though taken from us, would still 
remain In Italy ; a Carthaginian, foe draws 
after him, from the remotest limits of the world, 
from the straits of the ocean and the pillars of 
Hercules, a host of men who are not even na- 
tives of. Africa, and who are utter strangers to 
all .laws, to all the rules and rights of society, and 
almost to the language of men. This horde, 
craei and savage from nature and habit, their 
leader has taken pains to render still more sav- 
age ; making tliem form bridges and ramparts of 
human bodies heaped together, and, what is 
shocking even to mention, teaching them to feed 
on human flesh. Wiio, that was but born in any 


part of Italy, Could tbink, without horror and 
detestation, of seeing, and acknowledging as 
sovereigns, such creatures as these, who live on 
such abominable food, whose very touch would V 
convey pollution ; of receiving laws from Africa 
and Cm’thage, and of suffering Italy to become 
a province to Moors and Numidians ? It will 
be highly honourable to you, Campanians, that 
the Roman empire, tottering under so severe a 
blow, should be upheld and restored by your 
faithful zeal and strength . I suppose that th ere 
may be raised in Campania thirty thousand foot, 
and four thousand horse. Of money and corn 
you already have abundance. If your zeal in our 
fevour be but equal to your abilities, neither 
shall Hannibal perceive that he has been ricto- 
rious, nor the Romans that they have been de- 
feated. 

yi. After the consul had spoken thus, the 
amhasi^^dors were dismissed ; and, as they were 
returning home, one of them, whose name was 
Vihius Virius, observed to the rest, that “the 
time had now arrived, when tlie Campanians 
might not only recover from the Romans the 
lands of which they had been unjustly deprived, 
but also gain possession of the sovereignty of 
Italy, For they might form an alliance \rith 
Hannibal, on whatever terms they themselves 
should choose ; and when Hannibal, after com- 
pleting' his success, and putting an end to the 
wai‘, should depart into Africa, and withdraw 
his a]’my, the sovereign power o^’er Italy, wdth- 
out any dispute, would be left in the possession 
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of the Campanians.” In these sentiments of 


Vibius all the rest concurred, and they accord- 
ingly made such a report of the issue of their 
embassy, as persuaded eveiy one that the 
Roman power was utterly annihilated. Th j- ~ 
plebeians, and the greater part of the senate, 
began instantly to take measures for a revolt. 
However, by the earnest pcrsiiaFdons of the 
elder citizens, tlieir proceedings were defer- 
red for a few days ; but, at last the opinion of 
the majority prevailed, tluit the same ambassa- 
dors, who had gone to the Roman consul, should 
be sent to Hannibal. In some Iilstories I have 
read, that, before this embassy was despatched, 
or the design of revolting finally determined up- 
on, ambassadors were sent by the Canipanians,to 
Rome, requiring that, if the Roman^ people expect- ^ 
ed succours from them, they should elect one 
the consuls out of Campania ; that this excited 
so gr^t indignation, that they were ordered to 
be turned out of the senate-house ; and that a 


iictor was sent to conduct tliem out of the city, 
and to them to retire, before night, out of 
the Roman, territory. But this, bearing too 
great a similarity to the demand formerly made 
by the Latines, and Coelius and other writers 
having, not without reason, omitted the men- 
tion of it, I cannot take upon me to aflirm the 
truth of the account. * 

YII. The ambassadors came to Hannibal, 
and concluded with him an alliance, on condi- 
tions, that “no generd, or magistrate of the 
Carthaginians, should have any authority over 
a citizen of Campania ; nor should any native 
of Campania be compelled to serve in the 
army, or to act in any other employment. 
That Capua should retriii its Q\\m laws and 
magistrates. That the Carthaginian should 
deliver into the hands of the Campanians, 
three hundred of the Roman prisoners, whom 
they should pitch on, in order that they might 
make an exchange of these for the Caifipanian 
horsemen serving in Sicily.” Such .were the 
articles stipulated ; but, to the performances to 
which they were bound by treaty, the Cam- 
panians added deeds of a heinous nature ; for 
the prjefects of the allies,^ and other Roman 
citizens, pait engaged in some military employ- 
ment, others busied in their private concerns, 
the plebeians suddenly seized, and ordered them 
to be shut up in the baths, as if with intent to 
keep them there in custody ■ instead of which, 
suffocated with heat and vapour, they died in a 
shocking manner. These proceedings, and 
likewise the sending of an embassy to the 
Carthaginian, had been most strenuously 
opposed by Decius Magius 5 a man who 
'ivanted no qualifications that could entitle 
him to the chief direction of affaii’s, which, 
had not his countrymen wanted sound judg- 
ment, would certainly have beeir placed in 
his hands. When he heard that a body of 
troops was sent^ by Hannibal to garrison the 
city, he at first, openly and loudly protested 
against giving them admittance, urging as a 
caution, the haughty tyranny of Pyrrhus, and 
tlie wretched slavery of the Tarentin^ 5 and 
afterwards, w'hen they had been admitted, 
laboured to persuade the people either to expel 
them ; or, if they wished to atone, by a brave 
and memorable act, for the baseness of their 


1 Roman officers appointed to command the troops 
furnished by the allies with the same rank mid authority 
which the trifouiios held in the Iloiniui Ie£,nons, 


behaviour, in revolting from their oldest 
confederates and near relations, to put to 
death the Carthaginian garrison, and re-unite 
themselves to the Romans. These his pro- 
ceedings being reported to Hannibal, (for all 
passed in public,) he first sent to summon 
Magius to attend him in his camp ; then, on 
his positively refusing to come, and insisting 
that Hannibal had no authority over a citizen 
of Campania, the Carthaginian, provoked to 
d high degree of passion, ordered his person 
to be seized and dragged fo him into the camp 
in chains ; but afterwards, apprehending lest, 
in case of force being used, some tumult, and 
then, people’s minds being irritated, some 
imprudent scuffle might ensue, he sent forward 
a message to IHarius Blosius, prsetor of Capua, 
that he would come himself to that city on the 
next day ; and accordingly, he set out, with a 
small body of troops. Marius, calling the 
people together, published orders that they 
should all, in a body, with their wives and 
children, go out to meet Hannibal : these 
orders were imivei'sally obeyed, not only with- 
out reluctance, but with cheerful readiness; 
being agreeable to the inclinations of the popu- 
lace, who were impatient to behold a general, 
who was now renowned for so many victories. 
Becius Magius neither went out to meet Mm, 
i nor did be coniine himself within doors, lest he 
should betray some apprehension from con- 
sciousness of misbehaviour ; but, while the 
whole city was in hurry and confusion, through 
an eageniess to see and to compliment the 
Carthaginian, he walked carelessly in the 
forum with his son, and a few of his atten- 
dants. Hannibal, immediately on entering 
the city, demanded an audience of the senate ; 
but the principal Campanians the* besought 
him not, at that time, to attend to any seri- 
ous business, but, with cheerfulness and free- 
dom, to celebrate a day which his arrival 
had consecrated to festivity. Although furi- 
ously passionate, yet, unwilling to refuse them 
any thing on the commencement of their con- 
nection, he spent a great part of that day, 
in taking a view of the city. He was lodged 
at the house of the two Alinii Celeres, 
Stenius and Pacuvlus, men liigbly distinguish- 
ed by the nobility of their birth, and the great- 
ness of their wealth. Hither Pacuvius Oda- 
vius, whom we mentioned before, the leader of 
that faction, whose violence had effected the 
present union, brougiifc Ms sepi, a young ihan. 
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after Wing, with difficulty, drawn him away 
from the side of Decius Magius 5 for the youth 
had joined him, with the warmest zeal,dn sup- 
porting the Roman alliance, and opposing the 
treaty \nth. the Carthaginians ; nor had the 
public determination, on the othe^ side, or his 
respect for his father, been able to produce a 
change in his sentiments. Calavius, by en- 
treaties rather than excuses, procured a pardon 
for him, from Hannibal, who overcome by the 
father’s prayers and tears, even desired that he 
should he invited, together with his father, to 
supper, though he intended to admit no Cam- 
panian to the entertainment, except Ms hosts, 
and JiiheUius Taurea, a man celebrated for his 
abilities in war. The entertainment began 
early in the day, and the feast, as might be 
expected in a city remarkable for luxury, and 
in a house particularly so, was not conformable 
to the Carthaginian customs, or to military dis- 
cipline, but, furnished with every incentive to 
convivial enjoyment. Calavius’s son, Perolla, 
alone maintained a degree of reserve, which 
neither the attentions of tfe masters of the 
house, nor those sometimes added by Hannibal 
himself, could overcome. For this he apologiz- 
ed by'lt^uting it to indisposition, and his 
father alleged also the disturbed state of his 
mind, which could not then be wondered at. 
About sunset, the elder Calavius, going out of 
the room, \vas followed by his son, who, Avhen 
they came into a private place (a garden at the 
rear of the house), said to him ; « Father, I 
have a plan to mention to you, by wffiich we 
may not only procurejrom the Romans pardon j 
of our misconduct, in going over to Hannibal, 
hut also acquire to the people of Campania, a 
much larger share of their esteem and favour 
than we have ever yet enjoyed.” The father, 
with suri')rise, inquiring what sort of a plan tMs 
was, he threw back his gown from Ms shoulder, 
and showed him a sword girt to his side, then 
said, “ I will presently, with Hannibal’s blood, 
ratify our alliance with Rome. Of this I 
thought it proper to apprise you, because you 
may, perhaps, wish to be absent, when the deed 
is performed.” 

IX. On this sight, andheaiing these words, 
the old man, distracted with apprehension, as 
if he were then present at the perpetrating of 
the act wMch had been mentioned, exclaimed ; 

By all the ties, my son, wMch unite children 
to their parents, I iiitreat, I beseech you, do 
not, before the eyes of your father, commit a 
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deed of such transcendant horror, and dntw on 
yourself extremity of ruin. But few hoius 
have elapsed, since, sweaidng by all the gods 
existing, and joining oui* right hands to his, we 
hound ourselves to he foithfui to Mni ; was it 
that immediately, on quitting the conference, 
we should arm against Mm those very hands, 
which wo had given as sacred pledges of om* 
faith? You are just risen from an hospitable 
table, to which, of only three Campanians fa- 
voui*cd with an inwtation by Hannibal, you 
were one ; was it that you should stain that 
very table \vith the blood of your host ? My 
entreaties, as a father, have prevailed over 
Hannibal’s resentment in favour of my son 5.^ 
shall they have less power with my son in fa- 
vour of Hannibal ? But suppose there were no 
sacred obligation in the case, no faith, no reli- 
gion, no filial duty, let the most abominable 
deeds he perpetrated, if they do not, along with 
the guilt, bring ruin on ourselves. Ho you 
mean to assault Hannibal with your single 
arm ? What will that numerous crowd, both 
of freemen and slaves, be doing ? What the 
eyes of aU, intent on him alone ? Wiiat so 
many right hands ? Will they all be benumb- 
ed, during such a mad attempt? How will 
you be able to support the looks of Hannibal 
himself, which armed hosts are unable to with- 
stand • which the Homan people behold with 
horror? Besides, will you be hardy enough 
to strike me, when, should other assistance be , 
wanting, I shall oppose my person to the danger ^ 
in defence of Hannibal’s ? Now, be assured, 
that, if you strike and pierce his body, it must 
be through my breast. Suffer yourself, then,' 
to be dissuaded here, rather than oveipowered 
there. Let my prayers have as much weight 
with you, as they had to-day with him in 
your behalf. ” Observing the youth now soften- 
ed into tears, he threw his arms round him, and, 
embracing him, udth kisses, pers£3vered in Ills 
entreaties, until he prevailed on him to lay 
aside the sword, and give him his honour that 
he would make no such attempt The son then 
said, “ I, for my part, pay to my father 
the debt of duty which J to my country. 
But I am grieved at the circumstances in which 
you stand, who have to answer for the crime of 
having thrice betrayed your country ; once, 
when you advised the revolt fvow the Romans j 
a second time, when you promoted an alliance 
with Hannibal j and a third time, ^this day, 
when you obstruct and prevent the re-union of 
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Capua with Rome. Do thou, my country, re- 
ceive this weapon, which I wished to use with 
effect, in defence of this thy capital ; and which 
I resign, not through any tenderness to the 
enemy, but because my father extorts it from 
me.” So saying, he threw the sword over the 
gai*den wall into the street, and, to avoid suspi- 
cion, returned to the company. 

X. Next day, Hannibal had audience in a full 
meeting of the senate, where the first part of his 
discourse contained nothing but expressions of ' 
affection and kindness ; thanking the Campanians 
for having preferred his friendship to their former 
alliance ; and among other magnificent promis- 
es, assuring them, that Capua should, in a 
short time, be the metropolis of Italy ; and 
that the Romans, as well as the other nations, 
should receive laws i>om it. He then took 
notice, that there was one person who had 
no title to a share in the friendship of the 
Carthaginians, and in the terms of the treaty 
now concluded ; who ought not to be consider- 
ed, or even named, as a Campanian ; this was 
Decius Magius. Him he demanded to be de- 
livered into his custody, and required that the 
senate should, in his presence, take Magius’s 
conduct into consideration, and determine con- 
cerning him.” This proposition was imanL 
mously assented to, notwithstanding that a 
great part of the senate thought that he had not 
deserved such severe treatment ; and, likewise, 
that this first step was no small encroachment 
on their independence. He then., leaving the 
senate-house, placed himself on the judgment- 
seat of the chief magistrate, and gave orders 
that Decius Magius should be seized, brought 
to his feet, and there, unsupported, stand his 
trial. The other, retaining his undaunted 
spirit, insisted that, according to the terms of 
the treaty, he was not liable to such compul- 
sion ; on which he was loaded with chains, and 
ordered to be led by a lictor into the camp. 
As long as he was conducted with his head 
uncovered, he continually harangued the multi- 
tude, which every where gathered round him, 
calling out to them — You have now, Cam- 
panians, the irjdependence that you aimed at. 

In the middle of your forum, in the light of day, 
before your eyes, I, wdio am inferior to no one 
of the Campanians, am chained and dragged to 
execution. What more violent outrage could 
have happened, were Capua taken by storm ? 
Go out, then, to meet Hannibal, decorate the 
city, consecrate the day of his arrival, that you 
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may behold such a triumph as this over one 
of your own countrymen.” While he was ex- 
claiming in this mauner, the populace appearing 
to be moved by his remonstrances, his head was 
covered, and an order given, that he should be 
dragged more speedily out of the gate. Being 
brought in this manner to the camp, he was in- 
stantly put on board a ship, and sent away for 
Carthage : for Hannibal was apprehensive lest^ 
in consequence of the harsh treatment shown 
him, some commotion might arise in the city, 
that even the senate might repent of having 
given up one of their principal members, 
and that, should an embassy be sent to reclaim 
him, he must either, by refusing their first re- 
quest, give offence to his new allies, or, if he 
complied, must expect to find him a constant 
fomenter of sedition and disturbance in Capua. 
A storm drove the ship to Cyrene, which was 
at that time under the dominion of the Egyp- 
tian kings. Here Magius, having fled to the 
statue of king Ptolemy as a sanctuary, was car- 
ried under a guard to Alexandria, to Ptolemy ; 
and having represented to him, that he had 
been put in chains by Haninbal, contrary to 
the terms of the treaty, he was set at liberty, 
and received permission to return either to 
Rome or Capua, whichever he pleased. Ma- 
gius answered, that “at Capua he could not 
expect safety ; that his residence at Rome, 
at that time, when war subsisted between the 
Romans and Campanians, would give him the 
appearance of a deserter, rather than of a guest ; 
and that there was no place where he so mxich 
wished to live, as in the territory of the king, in 
whom he had found a protector and deliverer 
from bondage.” 

XI. During these transactions, Quintus 
Fabius Pictor, who had been sent ambassador 
to Delphi, returned to Rome, and read, from 
a written copy, the answer which he had receiv- 
ed. This contained instructions to what 
deities, and in what manner, supplications 
should be made; and then proceeded thus*. 

Romans, if you follow these directions, your 
affairs will improve and prosper ; the business of 
your state will advance more agi'eeably to your 
wishes, and the Roman people will be finally 
victorious in the war ; when your common- 
wealth shall be settled in safety and prosperity, 
then, out of tlie acquisitions made by your 
arms, send an offering to the Pythian Apollo, 
and dedicate to his honour a part of the booty, 
of the captives, and of the spoils. Banish ii- 
■ 3M 
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centiousness from among you. ” After repeat- 
ing these words, translated from the Greek 
verses, he added, that “ when he retired from 
the oracle, he immediately performed worship 
to all these divinities, with offerings of wine 
and incense ; and was ordered by the chief 
priest of the temple, that as he had approached 
the oracle, and had performed worship with a 
crown of laurel on his head, so he should go 
on board his ship, wearing the same crown, 
and not lay it aside until he should anive at 
Home. That he had, with the utmost dili- 
gence and reverence, executed all the commands 
given him, and had deposited the crown on the 
altar of Apollo at Rome.” The senate then 
decreed that those supplications and other acts 
of worship, should be performed as soon as 
})08sible. 

XII. While these things were passing in 
Rome and Italy, Mago, son of Hamilcar, had 
arrived at Carthage with the news of the 
victory at Cannm. He had not been des- 
patched by his brother immediately after the 
battle, but delayed for several days, in re- 
ceiving the submissions of the cities of Brutti- 
um. which revolted. Being introduced to an 
audience of the senate, he gave a full account 
of his brother’s exploits in Italy ; that “ he had 
fought pitcl\ecl battles with sLx consular armies, 
and six several commmanders ; of whom four 
were consuls, one dictator, and the other mas- 
ter of the horse j had slain above twm hundred 
thousand of the enemy, and had taken above 
fifty thousand. Of the four consuls, he had 
slain two ; one had escaped wounded ; and the 
other, with scarce fifty of his men, after having 
lost the rest of his army. The master of the 
horse, an officer of equal power with a con- 
sul, had been defeated and driven off the 
field ; and the dictator, because he always 
cautiously avoided an engagement, was esteem- 
ed as a commander of singular abilities. The 
Bruttians and Apulians, with part of the 
Samnites and Lucaniaris, had come over to 
the Carthaginians. Capua, which was the 
metropolis not only of Campania, but, since 
the ruin of the Roman power in the battle of 
Cannu'., of Italy, had been surrendered to him. 
For these so great and so numerous successes, 
it was proper that the public should be grateful, 
and should offer thanksgivings to the immortal 
gods.’* He then, in confirmation of this joyful 
intelligence, ordered the gold rings taken fi'om 
the Roniuns io be poured down in the porch 
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of the senate-house ; and of these there was so 
great a heap, that, according to some writers, 
on being measured, they filled three pecks and 
a halfj but the more general account, and 
likewise the more probable is, that they 
amounted to no more than one peck. He 
also explained to them, in order to show the 
greater extent of the slaughter, that none but 
those of equestrian rank, and of these only the 
principal, wore this ornament. The main pur- 
port of his discourse was, that “ the nearer their 
prospect was of finishing the war, the more 
vigorous support, of every kind, ought tej be 
afforded to Hannibal ; for that it was carried 
on at a great distance from home, in the heart 
of the enemy’s country. The consumption of 
money and corn was great j and so many en~ 
gagements, while they rtrnirtT'l®^ 
armies, had diminished, in some degree, those 
of the conqueror. It was therefore necessary 
to send a reinforcement, and likewise to send 
money for the pay, and corn for the mainten- 
ance of the troops, who had merited so highly 
of the Carthaginian nation.” 

XIII. At the conclusion of Mago’s dis- 
course, while all were filled with joy, Himilco, 
one of the Barcine faction, thinking this a fav- 
ourable opportunity for sarcastic reflections on 
Hanno, said to him, ** Hanno, what is your 
opinion now ? Are you still sorry for our en- 
tering into the war against the Romans ? 
Advise now the delivering up Hannibal, oppose 
the offering thanks to the immortal gods, on 
occasion of these happy events. Let us hear a 
Roman senator in the senate-house of the Car- 
thaginians.” To this Hanno replied ; ‘‘ Con- 
script fathers, I should have remained silent 
this day, lest, in a time of general joy, I might 
utter some expression tending to damp it. 
But now, called upon, as I am, by a member 
of this body, to declare whether I am still sorry 
for our having entered into the war against the 
Romans, if I refuse to 'answer, I may in- 
cur the imputation either of superciliousness 
or servility; the former indicating a want 
of due regard to the independent rights of 
others, the latter to a man’s own. Let 
me, therefore, answer Himilco, that I have 
not ceased to lament the war ; nor will I cease 
to censure that invincible {^ommaufler of yours, 
until I shall see the vrar concluded on some 
tolerable terms ; nor will any thing, exce|.tt a 
new treaty of peace, |uit an end to my regTot 
for the loss of the old. Tliose mutters, then, 


^vliidi Mago just now so pom2>oiis3y blazoned 
out, afford present joy to Himilco, and tbe 
otljcr panisans of Hannibal. To me, too, they 
may evmitiuilly prove matter of joy ; because suc- 
cess in \var, if wc are willing to make tlie proper 
use of fortune’s favom*s, will gain us a peace 
on the more lionoiirable terms. For should 
we neglect to iini)rove the present season, when 
we can possibly dictate, instead of receiving 
propositions for the same, even now our exul- 
tation may lead us into delusive expectations, 
and prove, in the end, destitute of solid advan^. 
tage. For, let us see on what footing it stands 
at thisihoment. I have cut off the armies of 
the enemy ; send me soldiers. What else 
\vould you ask, if you had been defeated ? I 
have taken two camps, full, doubtless, of booty 
iiud provisions : give me money and corn. 
What other demand could you make, if your 
stores had been plundered, if you were beaten 
out of your camp? But that I may not be 
the only person to perceive the imaccountable- 
jiess of those proceedings, I wish that either 
Himilco or Mago would inform me (for since 
I have answered Himilco, it is but reasonable 
and fair that I likewise, in turn, should ask a 
question,) as the fight at Caimm has completed 
tlie ruin of the Eoman empire, and all Italy is 
evidently coming o^'cr to our side ; in the first 
]>]ace, has aiiy state of the La tine nation re- 
volted to us? And next, has any one man, 
out of the thirty-five tribes, deserted?” To 
both these questions, Mago answering in the 
negative; have still, then,” said he, 

“ more than enough of enemies remaining. 
But, be their number what it may, I should be 
glad to know what degree of spirit or of hope 
they possess ?” The other declaring that he 
knew not that ; “ Notliing,” said he, is easier 
to he kno\TO. Have the Romans sent any 
ambassadors to Hannibal to ti’eat of peace? 
Have you even received any intelligence of any 
mention of it being made at Rome ?” Both 
being denied, he proceeded: “ Since that is 
the Ccise, we have not bi'ought the war any 
nearer to a coiudusion than it was on the day 
when Hannibal first entered Italy. Most of' 
us are old enough to remember how often vie- i 
tory changed sides in the former Punic war. , 
At no time did our affairs wear a more pros- | 
peroiis aspect, both by land and sea, than just 
before the consulship of Cains Lutatius and 
Aldus Postumius. In the consulsliip of LutUr- 
tius and Postiimius, we suffered a total over- 


I throw at the ^Fgatian islands. Now, hi the 
course of fortune, our affaii-s should undergo 
any such alteration, (may tbe gods avert the 
omen!) do you hope, that, after we shall be 
vanquished, we may obtain peace ; whereas 
now, when we ai*e victorious, there is no one 
' disposed to offer it ? For my part, were it pw^ 

I posed, either to offer terms of peace to the ene- 
my, or to receive overtures from them, I know 
W'hat vote I should give. But if the question 
before you be concerning the supplies demanded 
by Mago, I do not see any necessity of send- 
ing them to troops already victorious : much 
less can I vote for their being sent to men who 
delude us with false and groundless hopes.” 
But few were affected by this •discourse of 
lianno ; for his known enmity to the Barcine 
family detracted from the weight of his argu- 
ments : and besides, men’s minds were so fully 
occupied by joy for tbe present success, that 
they were unwilling to listen to any thing 
which tended to invalidate the grounds of their 
triumph; and firmly believed, that, by a little 
farther exertion, the war would be speedily ter - 
minated. A decree of the senate was there- 
fore passed, by a very great majority, that a re- 
inforcement should be sent to Hannibal of four 
thousand Numidians, and forty elephants, with 
many talents of silver. At the same time the 
dictator was sent with Mago into Spain, to hire 
twenty thousand foot and four thousand horse, 
which were to complete the numbei*s of the 
armies both in Spain and Italy. However, 
this business, as is often the case, in a time of 
prosperity, was not executed either with spirit 
or despatch. 

XIV. The Romans, prompted by their 
natural activity of spirit, and also by the present 
situation of their affairs, omitted no kind ot 
exertion. The consul applied, with diligence, to 
every business 'which lay within his department ; 
and the dictator, I\Iarciis Junius Pens, after iin- 
ishingali matters respecting religion, demanded, 
as usual, the Icai e of the people to mount liis 
horse; and then, in addition to the two city 
legions, levied by the consuls in the beginning 
of the yeai*, and a bt^Iy of slaves whom he had 
enlisted, and the t;ohorts collected out of the 
Picenian and Gallic territories, he hud recourse 
to an expedient used only in times of extreme 
danger, when propriety gives place to utility : 
he published a proclamation, that “ such per-, 
sons as had been guilty of capital crimes, or 
had been ordered into confinement on aceoiiiit 


of debt, should be discharged from prosecutiori, 
and from their debts, provided they enlisted 
with him as soldiers these, amounting to 
six thousand men, he armed with the spoils of 
the Gauls, which had been carried in triumph 
by Caius Flaminius, By these means he was 
enabled to set out from the city at the head of 
twenty-five thousand effective men, Hannibal, 
after gaining possession of Capua, made a se- 
cond trial of the temper of the Neapolitans, by 
applications both to their hopes and fears ; but, 
being disappointed therein, he removed his 
army into the territory of Nola : where, though 
he did not immediately commence hostilities, 
because he did not despair of the people’s vol- 
untary submission, yet he showed a determina- 
tion, in case of their delaying compliance with 
his expectations, to make them feel every kind 
of evil. The senate, and especially the lead- 
ing members of it, faithfully adhered to the al- 
liance with Rome ; while the commons were, 
as usual, universally inclined to the party of 
Hannibal j so great were tbeir fears of the de- 
vastation of their lands, and on the heavy suf- 
ferings and indignities to be endured in a siege ; 
nor were leaders wanting to urge them to re- 
volt. The senate, dreadinglest, if they made 
open profession of their intentions, they should 
find it impossible to withstand the violent tem- 
per of the populace, concealed them rmder a 
counterfeit appeai-ance, and thereby found 
means to defer the evil. They pretended that 
they approved the design of revolting to Han- 
nibal ; but that they could not immediately de- , 
termine on the conditions, on which it might 
be proper to contract this new alliance. Hav- 
ing thus gained time, they hastily despatched 
ambassadors to Claudius Marcellus, the Ro- 
man priietor, then at Casilinum with his army, 
informing him of the precarious situation of 
the state of Nola j that the country was alrea- 
dy possessed by Hannibal, as the city would 
shortly be, unless it received succour ; that the 
senate, by pretending, in compliance with the 
humour of the commons, that they were rea- 
dy to change sides whenever the latter chose, 
had hitherto allayed their violent haste to re- 
volt. Marcellus, after applauding the conduct 
of the Nolans, charged them to protract the 
business under tlie same pretexts, until he 
should arrive 5 and to conceal in the meantime 
what' had passed between him and them, and 
every expectation of an assistance from the Ro- 
mans. He himself advanced from Casilinum 


to Calatia ; and from thence, after crossing the 
river Vulturnus, he proceeded thi'ough the ter- 
ritories of Saticula and Trebia, and passing 
above Suessula, came through the mountains 
to Nola. 

XV. On the approach of the Roman pne- 
tor, the Carthaginian retired out of the terri- 
tory of . Nola, and marched down to the sea- 
coast adjacent to Neapolis, being earnestly de- 
sirous to get possession of a sea-port towai to 
wliich ships might come over with safety from 
Africa. But having learned that Neapolis 
was held by a Roman general, Marcus Junius 
Silanus, \vho had been invited thither by the 
Neapolitans, he gave up all hopes of Neapolis, 
as well as of Nola, and directed his route to 
Nuceria. After cm-ying on the siege of tins 
towir for a considerable time, and making fre- 
quent attempts to reduce it by force, and also 
endeavouring in vain to gain over, sometimes 
the commons, at others the nobility, heat length 
starved it into a siurender ; when he allowed 
the garrison no other terms than to retire with- 
out arms, and with single garments. After- 
wards, as he had, from the beginning, wished 
to appear inclined to act with clemency towurds 
all the Italians, except the Romans, he offered 
rewards and honours to such of the garrison as 
should stay and enlist with him : but he did 
not by these prospects prevail on one man to 
join him. They all departed, by different 
roads, to the several cities of Campania, wdier- 
ever each man’s connections, or casual impulse 
of inclination, directed him ; but most of them 
to Nola and Neapolis. About thirty of the 
: principal senators, having directed their course 
to Capua, and being refused admittance there, 
on account of their having shut their gates 
against Hannibal, retired to Cumae. The 
plunder of Nuceria was given to the soldiers, 
and the city, after being sacked, was biurned, 
Marcellus held possession of Nola; for the 
I continuance of which he relied not more 
on his own troops, than on the favourable 
disposition of the principal inhabitants. But 
strong apprehensions were entertained of the 
commons, and above all of Lucius Ban tins : 
being conscious of having fomented the de- 
sign of a revolt, and dreading the resentment 
of the Roman preetor, he was stimulated, first, 
to betray his native city, and then, should that 
attempt miscai'ry, to go over to the enemy. 
He was a young man of an active spirit, and 
distinguished among the cayaliy of the idiiea 


almost beyond every other : be had been found 
at . Cannse, half dead, among a heap of lifeless 
bodies, and Hannibal had, with much kindness, 
taken cai’e of him, until he recovered, and even 
sent him home, loaded with presents. Out of 
gratitude for these favours, he now wished to 
bring the state of Noia under the power and 
dominion of the Carthaginians. It did not 
escape the observation of the preetor, that he 
was perplexed in mind, and anxiously employed 
in devising the means of effecting a revolution. 
However, as it was necessary either to check 
him by punishment, or to conciliate his good 
will by kind treatment, he judged it more pru- 
dent to attach to himself a brave and vigorous 
associate, than znerely to deprive the enemy of 
him : sending, therefore, for him, he observed, 
in a kind manner, that, he must certainly be 
envied by many of his countiymen, as was 
easily known from this circumstance, that no 
citizen of Nola ever informed Mm of his many 
extraordinary exploits in war; but when any 
man served in a Roman camp, Ms merit could i 
not continue in obscurity. That many of those 
who had acted with Mm, however, had report- 
ed well of his conduct : how often, and to what 
great dangers, he had exposed Mmself, in de- 
fence of the welfai-e and dignity of the Roman 
people ; particularly that, in the battle of Can- 
nm, he had not ceased fighting, until, being 
almost entirely exhausted, he was buried under 
a heap of men, horses, and arms. Proceed, 
therefore,” said he, “ in your meritorious 
course ; from me you shall meet with every 
distinction, every reward ; in fine, and that you 
may give me your company the oftener, you 
shall find that such conduct, as it will redound 
to your honour, so shall it to your emolument 
too.” Wilde the young man was overjoyed at 
such promises, he iiresented Mm with a horse 
of uncommon beauty, ordered the qusestor to 
give him five hundred silver dciiarii,^ and com- 
manded his lictors to admit him to his presence, 
whenever he chose to come. By this court-' 
eous behaviour of MarceUus, the violent tem- 
per of the youth was soothed to such a degree, 
that, from that time forward, no one among the 
allies exerted more bravery and zeal in support 
of the Roman cause. 

XVI. As Hannibal was now at the gates, 
ffor he had led Ms forces back from Nuceria 
to Nola,) and as the commons of the latter be- 


gan 'anew to meditate a revolt, Marcel! us re- 
tired within the \valls ; not that he was under 
any apprehension for the safety of Ms camp, 
but that he might not allow an opportunity of 
betraying the city, for which too many impa- 
tiently wdshed. From this time, it was the 
practice to dimv up the forces on both sides in 
order of battle ; the Romans, under the \yM1s 
of Nola ; the Cai’thaginians, before their own 
camp ; in consequence of which, many skir- 
mishes happened between the camp and the 
city, mth vm*ious success ; the generals being 
unwilling either to resti*ain the small parties, 
who inconsiderately challenged the foe, or to 
give the signal for a general engagement. 
While the two armies continued to post them- 
selves in tMs manner, the men of the first rank 
in Nola gave information daily to MarceUus, 
that ‘‘conferences were held by night between 
the commons and the Caitliaginians j therein 
it had been determined, that, when the Roman 
army went out of the gates on its mai'ch, the 
populace should make plunder of their bag- 
gage and packages ; then shut the gfitcs, and 
possess themsel ves of the walls ; with intent, 
that, having thus taken into their own hands 
the disposal of their own afikirs, and of the 
city, they should give admittance to the Ciir- 
thaginians instead of the Romans.” On re- 
ceiving this intelligence, MarceUus, highly 
commending the Nolan senators, resolved to 
try the fortune of a battle before any commo- 
tion should arise \rithin. He then formed Ms 
forces in three divisions, at the three gates 
which faced the enemy, ordering the baggage 
to follow in the rear, and the invalids, servants, 
and sutlers’ boys, to caiTy palisades. At the 
gate in the centre, he placed the chief strength 
of the legions and the Roman eavahy ; at the 
other two gates, on the right and left, the new- 
raised soldiers, light infantiy, and the cavalry 
of the allies. The Nolans u'ere forbidden to 
come near the V’aUs or gates ; and the troojis, 
intended as a reserve, were appointed to 
guard the baggage, lest any attack might be 
made on it, while the legions should be en- 
gaged. Marshalled in this manner, they stood 
within the gates. HannibM, after standing as 
he had done for several days past, with Ms 
troops under arms and in order of battle, until 
the day was far advanced, began to wonder, that 
neither the Roman army came out of the gates, 
nor one of their soldiers was to he seen on the 
walls. Concluding that the conferences had 
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been discovered, and tliat fear had rendered the 
Romans un willing to stir, he sent back part of 
iiis soldiers to the camp, with orders to bring 
np to the front with haste every thing re<iiiisite 
for assaulting the city ; for he was persuaded, 
that if he pressed them vigorously, while they 
declined action, the populace would rise in his 
favour. While his men in the van ran up and 
down, each intent upon the business assigned 
him, and the line drew nigh to the walls, Mar- 
celliis, on a sudden, throwing open the gate, 
ordered the charge to he sounded, the shout to 
be raised, and the infantry hrst, then the ca- 
valry, to rush forth with all possible fury. 
These had now spread abundance of terror and 
confusion through the centre of the enemy’s 
line, when from the two gates, on the right and 
left, the lieutenant-general Publius Valerius 
Flacciis, and Cains Aurelius, burst out against 
the wings. The servants, sutlers’ boys, and 
the whole of those who were left to guard the 
baggage, joined to increase the shout j so that : 
to the Carthaginians, who had been led to de- 
spise them, chiefly by an opinion of the small- 
ness of their numbers, they suddenly exhibited 
an appearance of a very considerable army. I 
can scarcely indeed take upon me to assert, as 
some writers have done, that two thousand 
three hundred of the enemy were slain, and 
that the loss of the Romans w^as no more than | 
live hundred : but, whether the advantage was 
so great or not, the success of that day was 
highly important ; I know not, whether it was 
not the most so of any obtained during that 
w'ar ; for, to avoid being conquered by Planni- 
bal was, to the troops who were victorious on 
that day, a matter of greater difficulty than to 
conquer him afterwards. 

XVII. Planiiibal, thus precluded from all 
hope of getting possession of Nola, marched 
away to Acerrae ; and then Marcellus, imme- 
diately shutting the gates, and posting guards to 
prevent any person from going out of the city, 
held a judicial inquiry in the forum concerning 
those who had entered into a private corres- 
jK)n deuce with the enemy. Above seventy 
were convicted of treasonable practices. These 
he beheaded, and adjudged their effects, to be 
confiscated to the use of the Roman people ; 
and then, having lodged the government in the 
hands of the senate, he marched thence with 
ail his forces, and taking post above Suessula, 
pifohed flis camp there. The Carthaginian first 
endeavoured to entice the people of Acerrjc to 
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a voluntary surrender, and afterwards, on find- 
ing them obstinate, prepared to invest and as- 
sault the town. However, the Acerrans pos 
sessed more courage than strength. Yvfoen, ^ 
therefore, they perceived the enemy drawiiig > 
lines of circumvallation round their walls, de- 
spairing of being able to defend the city, they 
seized the opportunity before the works were, 
drawn completely round, and stealing away in 
the dead of night, through the space unoccupi- 
ed by the lines, which was negligently guarded, 
effected their escape, some through tlm roads, 
others through pathless ways, as each was led 
by design or mistake, into those cities of Can5- , 
pania, which they knew had not deserted the 
alliance with Rome. Hannibal, having sacked 
and burned Acerrre, and hearing that the Ro- 
man dictator, with his legions, were seen from 
Casilinum at some distance, began to appre- 
hend, lest, in consequence of the enemy being 
encamped in the neighbourhood, some distur- 
: bance might arise even at Capua, and therefore 
led his forces to Casilinum. That town ^vas 
held at this time by five hundred Pramestirjes, 
with a small number of Romans and Latines, 
whom the news of the disaster at Cunn:e had 
brought thither. The former, because the le- 
vies at Praaneste were not completed at the ap- 
pointed day, had set out from home too late j 
and, having arrived at Casilinum before the ac- 
count of the defeat, and beisig there joined by 
several others, both Romans and allies, were 
marching forwards in a very considerable bod}', 
when the news of the fight at Canine induced 
them to tui'ri back. Here being ieared by, and 
fearing the Campanians, they spent several days 
in guarding against plots, and forming them in ; 
turn; when, receiriiig certain information of 
the revolt intended at Capua, and of Haiinibal’s ! 
being received into the town, they put to death i 
the obnoxious inhabitants by night, and seized 
on that part of the city which stands on this 
side of the Viilturniis, for it is divided by that 
river. And this was all the garrison the Ro- • 

mans had at Casilinum. ' To these was added ! 

a cohort of Perusiaiis, consisting of lour hun- r 

dred and sixty men, driven hither by the same f 

bad news which had brought the Pramestinesa 
few days before. The number of soldiers was i 
now nearly sufficient for the defence of a place 
of such small extent, and which bad one side 
enclosed by the river, A scarcity of corn made ^ 
them even think the number of men too great. 

, XFIII. When Hannibal came within a ' 
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jiojall distance oi the place, he sent forward a 
body of Gsetulians, under an officer named Is- 
alca, ^vith orders, tliat if an opportunity could 
be found of conferring with the garrison, he 
should first endeavoiu' to allure them, by ex- 
pressions of kindness, to open the gates, and 
receive his troops ; but, if they persisted in ob- 
stinate opposition, that lie should then put bis 
forces in action, and try if he could on any side 
break into the city. When they came near the 
'walls, all being silent, it was believed that the 
town was evacuated, and the barbarian, suppos- 
iiig that the garrison had retired through fear, 
was preparing to break down the gates ; but 
these flying suddenly open, two cohorts drawn 
up \^ithin for the purpose, rushed out with 
great inipcaiosity, and made a considerable 
slaughter. The first body of assailants being 
thus repulsed, Maharbal was sent up with a 
more po-werM force ; but neither could he 
withstand the sally of the cohorts. At last 
Hannibal, pitching his camp close under the 
walls, prepared to assault this small town and 
garrison wuth the whole of his troops ; com- 
pletely encompassing it, and while urging on 
the attack with briskness in every part at 
once, he lost a great number of liis soldiers, 
particularfy of those wlio were most fonvard 
ill action, by weapons thro\^ai from the walls 
and towers. At one time, the besieged hav- 
ing had the courage to sally out, Hannibal, by 
placing a line of elephants in their way, was 
near catting off their retreat. He drove them, 
hovrever, in confiiaion into the to\\m, after they 
had lost a great many men in proportion to 
the smallness of their Tiuinber 5 and more would 
have fallen, had not night put an end to the 
engagement. On the following day the be- 
siegers were animated with extraordinary ardour 
to carry on the assault, especially as a mural 
crown of gold was proposed as a prize, and as 
the general himself upbraided the conquerors 
of Saguntiim with their tardy advances in the 
siege of a trifling fortress, situate on level 
ground ; reminding each in particular, as well 
as the whole army in general, of Trebia, Thra- 
simeniis, and Ganna?. They then began to 
work their machines, and to sink mines ; nor 
were those allies of the Romans deflcieiit either 
\n vigour or skill, to counteract the attempts of 
the eiieray. Against the macliines they erected 
bmlwarks, by countermines intercepted the 
mines, baffling all tbc efforts of the Cartha- 
ginians !>oth open and concealed, until even 


shame compelled him to abandon the enteiqmse: 
but, lest he should appear to have entirely 
given up the design, he fortified a camp, where 
he posted a small body of troops, and then 
withdrew into wflnter-qiiarters at Capua. Here, 
during the greater pai*t of the winter, he kept 
his forces lodged in houses, men wdio had fre- 
quently and long endured with firiniiesa every 
hardship to w'hich human nature is litible ; and 
had never been accustomed to, nor ever had 
experienced the comforts of prosperity. These 
men, therefoi'c, wdiom no porver of adversity 
had been able to subdue, were ruined by an ex- 
cess of good fortune mid by immoderate plea- 
simes. These produced effects tlie more per- 
nicious ; because, being hitherto unaccustomed, 
as I have said, to such indulgences, tliey plung- 
ed into them with the gi'eater avidity. Sleep, 
and wine, and feasting, and harlots, and batlts, 
and idleness, with which, through habit, they 
I became daily more and more delighted, ener- 
I rated both their minds and bodies to such a 
degree, that they owed their preservation, ra- 
I ther to the name they had acquired by tlieir 
past \ictories, than to tlieir present strength. 
In the opinion of }>ersons skilled in tin? art of 
W'ar, the general w-as guilty of a greater fault 
in this in.staiice, than in not leading forward 
his army directly to the city of Home, after the 
battle of Cannm : for that dilatory (.‘onduct 
might be supposed only to have deferred the 
conquest for a time, %vhereas this latter error 
left him destitute of the strength to effect it. 
Accordingly, he marched out of Capua as if 
wdth a different army, for it retained not, in any 
particular, the least remains of the former dis- 
cipline. Most of the men returned to the 
field encumbered with harlots ; and, as soon as 
they began to live in tents, and vrere obliged 
to undergo the fatigue of marches, tmd other 
military labours j like ra^v recruits, their 
strength both of body and mind failed them : 
and from that time, diming the whole course of 
the summer campaign, great numbers used to 
steal away Irom their standai’ds, without leave, 
and the only lurking place of all these desert- 
ers was Capua. 

XIX. How'e\'er, wfflen the rigour of the sea- 
son begun to abate, he drew his troops out of 
their winter-quarters, and returned to Casili- 
num I where, notwithstanding there had been a 
cessation from attacks, yet the continued block* 
ade had reduced the townsmen and gaiTison to 
the extremity of want. The Roman camp w^as 
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commanded by Titus Sem;^romus, the dictator 
bavdng gone to Rome to tafe tlie,ausrpic,OS anew, 
Marceilus, who^, on his part, ei»hostly wished 
to bring relief to the besieged, was prevented 
by the overflowing of the river Vulturous, and 
by the earnest entreaties of the people of Kola 
and Acerrae, who dreaded the Campanians, in 
case of the departure of the Roman troops. 
Gracchus, having received injunctions from the 
dictator not to engage in any enterprise during 
his absence, but to maintain his post near Gasi- 
lin um, did not venture to stir, although he re- 
ceived such accounts from that town, as were 
sufficient to overcome every degree of patience. 
It appeared that several, unable longer to en- 
dure hunger, had thrown themselves down pre- 
cipices, and that others stood unarmed on the 
walls, exposing their naked ^ Jodies to the 
blows of the missive weapons; Gracchus felt 
great concern for their distress ; but he neither 
dared to engage in fight, contrary to the dic- 
tator’s order, (and fight he plainly must, if he 
attempted only to throw in provisions,) nor 
had he any hope of getting them conveyed in 
clandestinely by his men. He therefore col- 
lected coin fJi>m all parts of the country round ; 
and having filled therewith a great number of 
casks, sent a messenger to Casilinum to the 
magistrate, desiring that the people should catch 
the casks which the river would bring down. 
The following night was passed in attentively 
watching for the completion of the hopes raised 
by the Roman messenger, when the casks, be- 
ing sent along the middle of the stream, floated 
dovvn to the town, and the corn was divided 
equally among them all. The same stratagem 
was practised with success on the following 
night, and on the third. The casks were put 
into the river, and conveyed to the place of 
their destination in the course of the same night, 
by which means they escaped the notice of the 
enemy’s guards : hut the river being afterwards 
rendered more rapid by the continued rains, a 
whirling eddy drove them across to the side 
where the enemy’s guards were posted, and 
there they were discovered sticking among osiers 
which grew on the banks. This being report- 
ed to Hannibal, care was taken for the future 
to guard the Vulturnus with greater vigilance, 
so that no supply, sent down by it to the city, 
should pass without discovery. Notwithstand- 
ing which, quantities of nuts being poured into 
the river at the Roman camp, and floating down 
in the middle of the stream to Casilinum, were 
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stopped there with hurdles. The scarcity 
however, at last became so excessive, that 
tearing off the straps and the leathern covers of 
their shields, and softening them in boiling wa- 
ter, they endeavoured to chew them, nor did 
they abstain from mice or any other kind of 
animal. They even dug up every sort of herb 
and root that grew at the foot of the ramparts- 
of the town, and when the enemy had ploughs 
ed up all the ground round the wall, that pro- 
duced any herbs, they sowed it with turnip 
seed, which made Hannibal exclaim, Am I 
to sit here before Casilinum until these grow?” 
Although he had hitherto refused to listen to 
any terms of capitulation, yet he now allowed 
overtures to be made to him, respecting the re- 
deeming of the men of free condition. An agx’ee- 
ment was made, that for each of these a ransom 
should be paid of seven ounces of gold ; and 
then, having received the ratification of the 
same, the garrison surrendered. They were 
detained in custody until all the gold was paid, 
and afteiwards honourably escorted to Cuma=s. 
This is a more probable account than that 'which 
relates that they were slain by a body of caval- 
ry, ordered to attack them on their departure. 
The greatest part of them were Prmnestines ; 
out of five hundred and seventy of these, (the 
number who were in the garrison,) almost one 
half perished by the sword or by famine, the 
rest returned in safety to Prceneste with their 
commander Maniciiis, who had fonnerly been 
a notary there. The truth of this relation is 
attested by a statue of him erected in the forum 
at Prmneste, clad in a coat of mail, and dressed 
in a gown, with the head covered ; and by three 
images, with an inscription engraved on a plate 
of brass, importing that Maniciiis vowed these ^ 
in behalf of the soldiers, who were in the garri- 
son at Casilinum.” The same inscription was 
placed under the three images in the temple of 
Fortune. 

XX. The town of Casilinum was restored 
to the Campanians, and strengthened by a re- 
inforcement of seven hundred men from Han- 
nibal’s army, lest, on the departure of the Car- 
thaginian, the Romans should attack it. To 
the Prasnestine soldiers, the Roman senate de- 
creed two years’ pay, and immunity from mili- 
tary service for five years. Being offered the 
rights of Roman citizens, in consideration of 
their bravery, they chose to remain in their 
own community. With regard to the fate of the 
Perusiaiis, our information is not so clear • for 
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we receive no light either from any monument 
of their own, or any decree of the Romans. 
About the same time, the Petellians, who alone 
of all the Rruttians had persevered in maintain- 
ing friendship with Rome, were attacked not 
only by the Carthaginians, who were in pos- 
session of the adjacent country, but also by the 
other Rruttians, who resented their following 
separate counsels. Unable to withstand such 
a multitude of foes, the Petellians sent ambas- 
sadors to Rome to solicit succour. The ut- 
most compassion was excited in the breasts 
both of the senate and people by these men’s 
prayers and tears j for on being told that they 
must depend on themselves for safety, they 
burst out into piteous lamentations in the 
porch of the senate-house. The affair being 
proposed a second time to the consideration of 
the senators, by Manius Pomponius the pnetor, 
after examining into the resources of the com- 
monwealth in every quarter, they were obliged 
to acknowledge that they were not now in a 
capacity of assisting their distant allies ; they 
therefore desired the ambassadors to return 
home, and after doing their utmost to fulfil 
the duty of faithful confederates, to provide for 
their own safety in the best manner the pre- 
sent circumstances would permit. When the 
result of tliis embassy was reported to the Pe- 
tellians, their senate was suddenly seized with 
such grief and terror, that many of them advised 
to abandon the city, and seek refuge wherever 
each could find it ; others, that since they were 
forsaken by their old connections, they should 
unite with the rest of the Rruttians, and 
tlmoiigh their mediation surrender themselves 
to Haimibtd. How^ever, the majority were of 
opinion that no step should be taken rashly, or 
in a hurry ; but that the matter should he con- 
sidered anew. Accordingly, it was taken un- 
der deliberation on the foliowdng day, when 
their fears had in some measure subsided, the 
more considerable persons prevailing on them 
to bring in all their effects from the country, 
and to fortify the walls and the city. 

XXL About this time letters were brought 
to Rome from Sicily and Sardinia. Those 
n^itten from Sicily by Titus Otacilius, pro- 
X)rajtov, w'-ere first read in the senate ; the con- 
tents were, that Publius Furius, the praetor, 
had come from Africa to Lilybaeum wdth his 
fleet, and that he himself was grievously 
wounded, so that his life w^'as in imminent dan- 
ger 5 that neither pay nor cora was fmmished 

1 . . * 


to the soldiers and marines at the regular times, 
nor were there any. funds from which they 
could be obtained j that he earnestly recom- 
mended that supplies of these articles might 
be sent as soon as possible, and also, that, if it 
seemed proper, one of the new prietors might 
be appointed to succeed him in his employ- 
ment,” The letters of Aiilus Cornelius 
Mammula, proprsetor from Sardinia, were 
nearly of the same purport respecting hay and 
com. To both the same answer was given, 
that there w^ere no means of forwarding sup- 
plies, and that they themselves must take mea- 
sures for providing for their fleets and armies. 
Titus Otacilius, however, sending ambassadors 
to Hiero, the only resource of the Roman 
; people in^that quarter, received from him as 
much money as was necessary for the pay of 
the troops, and com sufficient for six months. 
In Sardinia, the allied states gave a liberal con- 
tribution to Cornelius. ' At Rome there w^as 
such a scarcity of money, that it was judged 
requisite, on a |)roposai made to that purpose; 
by Marcus Minucius, plebeian tribune, to con- 
stitute three public bankers ; these were Lu- 
cius JEmiHus Papus, who had been consul and 
censor, ]\Iarciis Atiliiis Rcgiilus, who had 
been twice consul, and Lucius Scribonius Libo, 
who was then plebeian tribune. Two Atilii, 
Marcus and Cains, being appointed commis- 
sioners for the purpose, dedicated the temple 
of Concord, which Lucius Manlius had vowed 
in his prietorship. Three pontiffs were also 
elected, Quintus Csecilius Metellus, Quintus 
Fabius Maximus, and Quintus Fulriiis Flac- 
cus, in the room of Publius Scantiuiiis, de- 
ceased, and of Lucius iSmilius Paullus, the 
consul, and Quintus ^lius Psetus, who had 
fallen in the battle of Cannie. 

XX 11. When the senate had repaired, as 
far as could be effected by human wisdom, the 
losses sustained by other parts of the state, 
through the xminterriipted course of -disasters 
in W’Mch fortune had involved* them, they at 
length turned their thoughts on themselves, on 
the solitude that appem-ed in the senate-house, 
and the small number of those who assembled 
in the great council of the nation : for tlie 
council hud not been filled up since the oen- 
sorsliip of Lucius iEmilius and Caius Ha- 
miniiis, although, during these five years, the 
unfortunate battles, besides tbe casualties to 
which every man is subject, had sw^ept off 
such a, numl)er of its members. As the dieta- 
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tor was now gone^ after tlie loss of CasiHnum, 
to join the army, this hiisiness was, at the 
earnest request of all, proposed to the consid- 
eration of the senate by Manius' Pomponius, a 
praetor. On which Spurius Carvilius, after 
having, in a long speech lamented not only the 
fewness, but even the total want of citizens, 
who might he chosen into their body, said, that 
« for the purpose of filling up the senate, and 
of forming a closer connection with the Latine 
nation, he recommended, with all the earnest- 
ness which a matter of that importance de- 
manded, that, if the Roman fathers thought 
proper so to order, two senators out of each of 
the Latine states should he invested Avith the 
rights of citizens, and adopted in the room of 
the members deceased.*’ This proposition the 
senators heard with no less disgust than had 
been excited by a demand of the same purport, 
formerly made by the Latines themselves. A 
murmur of indignation, indeed, spread through 
every part of the assembly. Titus Manlius in 
particular, saying, that there still existed one 
of the same race with that consul, wdio former- 
ly declared in the capitol, that he would with 
hisown^ahd put to death any Latine whom 
he should see in the senate-house.” Quin- 
tus Fabius Maximus said, that never was 
mention of any business in that .house more 
perfectly unseasonahie than was (w’hen the 
minds of the allies 'were in suspense, and their 
fidelity doubtful,) the touching on a subject i 
which . might create farther disquiet among 
them. ^ That all present were bound to buiy 
in universal forgetfulness those inconsiderate 
words of one individual ; for that if ever any 
matter occurred in that house that demanded 
secrecy, and induced a solemn obligation to si- 
lence, it was this proposition, which, beyond 
every other, ought to be covered, concealed, 
and. consigned to oblivion, and to pass as if it 
never had been uttered.” This prevented any 
farther discussion. They then came to a reso- 
lation, that a dictator should be created, to elect 
members into the senate ; and that he should 
be a person who had formerly been censor, and 
was the first in seniority living, of those who 
had held^ that office. They likewise ordered, 
that the consul Cains Tcrentius should be sent 
for, in order to nominate the dictator. Leav- 
ing his troops in Apulia, he came thence by 
Jong joxirneys to Rome, and, pursuant to the 
decree of the senate, on the following night, 
according to the custom, nominated Marcus 
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Fabius Buteo dictator for six months, ■withoiit 
a master of the horse. 

. XXIII. Buteo mounted the rostrum, at- 
tended by his lictors, and declared, that “ he 
did not approve of two dictators at one time, 
of which there had hitherto been no precedent ; 
neither was he content with Ms own appoint- 
ment to the dictatorship, without a master of 
the horse ; nor of the censorial power being in- 
trusted to a single person, and to that person a 
second time nor yet of authority being granted 
to a dictator for six months, unless he 'were to 
command in war. But those particulars, in 
wMch accident, the exigencies of the times, and 
necessity, had caused such irregularities, he 
^ would reduce into regular order. For, in the 
fi^rst place, he would not displace any of those 
senators whom Caius Flaminius and Lucius 
-^milius had elected, in their censorship ; he 
would only order the list of them to be tran 
scribed, and read over; for no single person 
ought to have authority to judge and determine 
on the character and morals of a senator ; and 
that, in substituting others in the room of those 
deceased, he wmuld regulate his choice in such 
a manner, that the preference should he seen 
to lie between one rank and another, not be- 
tween one man and another.” TVhen the list 
of the old senate had been read, he then elected, 
first, in room of the deceased members, those 
who, since the censorship of Lucius ^miliiis 
and Cains Flaminius, had obtained any curiile 
magistracy, and had not yet been elected sena- 
tors, and these in order, according to the prior- 
ity of their appointments to office. Next, he 
made choice of those who had been sediies, 
plebeian tribunes, or qiicestors. Then, out of 
such as had never held a public office, he se- , 
lected those who had spoils taken from an ene- 
my hanging in their houses, or had received the 
prize of a civic crown. Having, in this man- 
ner, and with the entire approbation of Ml 
ranks of men, elected into the senate one hun- 
dred and seventy- seven members, he instantly 
abdicated his ofiice, ordered the lictors to de- 
part, and came down from the rostrum a private 
citizen. He then mixed with the crowd em- 
ployed in their private concerns, or w’ho were 
loitering in the forum, and this he did to pre- 
vent them from quitting the place to escort 
Mm. However, the warmth of their zeM was 
not cooled by that delay, and they conducted 
him home in vast numbers. 

XXIY. On the following night, the consul 



set out on bis ret urn to the army, without ac-, 
qiiainting the senate, lest he should he detained 
in the city on account of the elections ; who 
next day, on the business being proposed by 
the prffitor Manius Pomponius, decreed that a 
letter should be written to the dictator, with di- 
rections that, if he judged it consistent with the 
public good, he should come home to hold the 
election of consuls, and should bring the master 
of the horse, and the prsstor Marcus Marcel- 
lus, in order that government might learn from 
them in person, the state of the public affairs, and 
adopt such measures as circumstances required* 
All those came whose presence was desired, 
leaving lieutenant-generals to command the 
legions. The dictator speaking briefly and 
modestly of his oum services, attributed a great 
share of the honour acquired to the master of 
the horse, Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. 
He then published a pj'oclamation for an as- 
sembly of election, in which were created con- 
suls, Lucius Postumius, the third time, being 
absent, employed in the government of the 
province of Gaul; and Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus, then master of the horse, and cnrule 
fcdile. Then followed the choosing of praetors : 
these were Marcus Valerius Lcevinus, Appius 
Claudius Pulcher, Quintus Fulvius Placcus, 
and Quintus Mucius Sccevmla. As soon as 
the appointment of magistrates was finished, 
the dictator retuimed to Teaniim, the 'ivinter- 
quarters of his army, leaving the master of the 
horse at Rome : in order that, as he was to 
enter into office in a few days, he might take 
the judgment of the senate concerning the 
le\7ing and procuring troops for the service of 
the year. While the public attention vv^as em- ; 
ployed principally on this business, an account ; 
was brought of a new disaster, fortune crowd- 
ing into this year events of that natirne in con- i 
stant succession ; this was, that Lucius Postu- 
mius, consul elect, together with his army, had 
been cut off in Gaul. On the road through 
which he was to lead his army, there vv^as a 
vv^ood of vast extent, the Gauls called it Litana ; 
the trees of this woody adjoining the road on 
the right and left, the Gauls had cut in such a 
manner, that as long as they were untouched 
they stood, but on being pushed, even with the 
slightest force, they fell, Postumius had with 
him two Roman legions, and had enlisted such 
numbers from among the allies on the coast of 
the upper sea, that he led an army of twenty- 
Bxe thousand men into the enemy’s country. 


The Gauls posted themselves round the outer 
skirts of the wood, and, when the army on its 
march entered the pass, they then pushed the 
outermost trees of those which they had cut ; 
these fell against the next, and those likewise 
against others unsteady before, until, over- 
whelming the Romans on all sides, they crush- 
ed in one universal ruin, men, horses, and arms ; 
so that scarcely ten of them made their escape ; 
the greater part were bruised to death by the 
trunks of the trees, or entangled in the frag- 
ments of branches, while the remainder, dis- 
mayed by this sudden and strange disaster, 
were slain by the Gauls, who, in arms, enclos- 
ed every part of the wood. Out of so great a 
number, a very few w’-ere taken prisoners ; these 
pushing for a bridge which lay over a river, 
were intercepted by the enemy, who had taken 
possession of it before. Here Postumius fell, 
fighting with the utmost bravery to avmid being 
taken. This general’s head the Boians cut otf, 
and, together with the spoils feiken from his 
body, carried it in triumph into a temple, which 
they held in the highest reverence. After** 
vvwds emptying the head, as their custom is, 
they encased the skull witli gold, and this they 
used as a consecrated vessel, out of which they 
made libations on liigh festivals ; and as a cup 
to be drank out of by the officiating priest, and 
the other priests of the phme. The booty also, 
which Ml into the hands of the Gauls, was as 
abundant, as their victory was complete: for 
although hai’dly any escaped destruction frcfni 
the falling of the wood, yet every thing else 
was found spread regularly along the line of 
the lifeless troops ; because there had been no 
fiight, and consequently no removal of any 
thing. 

XXV. On the news of this calamity, siicli 
dismay possessed the public diu-ing several days, 
that the shops were shut, and solitude, like that 
of midnight, prevailed through the vvdiole city, 
until the government charged the asdiles to go 
round through all the sti’cets, to order the shop;'i 
to be opened, and this appearance of public 
momming to be laid aside. Then Tiberius Sem- 
pronius, assembling the senate, endeavoured to 
console them by saying, that, they who hai 
not sunk under the ruinous disaster at Caniim, 
should not let their courage be depressed by 
misfortunes of less moment.” He observed, that 
‘^providdd their operations against Hannibal, and 
their Carthaginian enemies, were attended with 
success, (ivs? he hoped they would,) the prosccu • 
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tion of the war against the Gauls might without 
danger, he suspended ; and that it would be al- 
\Tays in the power of the gods and of the Ro- 
man people to take ample vengeance for their 
treachery. It was their business, therefore, to 
consult and deliberate on the measures to be 
taken against the Carthaginian, and on the 
strength with which that war was to be con- 
ducted.” He gave them a detail of the num- 
bers of infantry and cavalry, of Romans, and of 
allies, in the dictator’s army : then Marcellus 
laid before them the amount of his own troops, 
while inquiry was made as to the force in 
Apulia, with the consul Cains Terentius. But 
no plan could be devised of forming consular 
armies sufficiently powerful to cope with such 
formidable enemies. Wherefore, though strong- 
ly stimulated by just resentment, they deter- 
mined to suspend all proceedings against Gaul 
for that year. The dictator’s ai*my was decreed 
to the consul. It was resolved that those sol- 
diers in Marcellus’s army, who had fled from 
Cannre, should be transported into Sicily, and 
serve there as long as the war should continue 
in Italy ; and that to the same place should be 
Sent the least able in the dictator’s legions, but 
there was no order that these should be detained 
dui'ing any particular term, but only for the 
number of campaigns directed by law. The 
two city legions were assigned to the other con- 
sul, who should be substituted in the room of’ 
Lucius Postumius 5 who, it was determined, 
should he elected as soon as it could be done 
With permission of the auspices : that two le- 
gions should be brought home, with all expedi- 
tion, from Sicily ; out of which, the consul 
appointed to the charge of those of the city, 
should take as many soldiers as should be ne- I 
dessary ; that the consul Caius Terentius should 
be continued in command for a year, and that 
no diminution should be made in the force em- 
ployed under him for the defence of Apulia. 

XXVI. Baring the period in which those 
events took place, and these preparations were 
making in Italy, the war was prosecuted with 
no less vigour in Spain, but success had hithei^- 
to inclined to the Romans. The two Scipios, 
Publius and Crieius, divided the forces between 
them, that Cneius might conduct the operations 
on land, and Publius those at sea j while Has- 
drubal, who commanded the Carthaginians, hav- 
ing little confidence in any strength that he could 
muster against either, kept aloof, relying for 
safety on the distance and on the nature of the 
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ground, until, after long and frequent solicita- 
tions, a reinforcement was sent him from Africa, 
of four thousand foot and five hundred horse. 

At length resuming hopes, he removed his 
camp nearer to the enemy, and gave orders, in 
person, for preparing and fitting out a fleet, for 
the protection of the islands, and the sea-coast. 

In the midst of the hurry of his preparations 
for recomniencing the war ane\\q he was greatly 
alarmed by the desertion of the commanders of 
his ships, who, having been severely reprimand- 
ed for abandoning the fleet at the Iberus, in a 
cowardly manner, had never since been very 
faithfully disposed, either to the general, or the | 
interest of the Carthaginians. These deserters 
had excited an insurrection in the country of the 
Tartessians, where, at their instigation, several 
cities had revolted, and one they had even taken 
by storm. Instead, therefore, of directing his 
operations against the Romans, he turned them 
against his own nation ; and, having entered 
their territory in a hostile manner, resolved to 
attack Galbus, a general of high reputation, 
commander of that people, who, with a power - 
ful forces kept close within his camp, under the 
walls of the city, which had been taken a few 
days before. Accordingly, sending forward his 
light-armed troops to draw out the revolters to 
battle, he despatched part of his infantry to ra- 
vage the lands, on all sides, and pick up strag- 
glers : thus, at the same time, the camp was 
alarmed, and the counti'y filled with flight and 
slaughter. At length, when, by different roads, 
the fugitives had escaped within their works, 
they so entirely got rid of their panic, that they 
had courage sufficient, not only to defend them, I 
but even to challenge Hasdrubai to battle. ^ 

They sallied out therefore in a body from the j 

camp, dancing according to their custom : and | 

their unexpected boldness struck terror into I 

those who, a little before, took pains to provoke 
them. Hasdrubai, therefore, drew back his ■ 

forces to an eminence of considerable height, ; 

and farther secured by a river running at the | 

foot of it, ordering the advanced party of light | 

troops, and the scattered horsemen, to retreat to | 

the same place ; but still not thinking himself | 

sufficiently secured by the bill or the river, he ^ 

fortified his camp completely with a ranspart. 

While they thus terrified each other alternately, , 
several skirmishes took place, in which the Nu~ . 
midimi cavalry proved not a match for the 
Spanish, nor the Mauritanian javelin beai*er for 
the rargeteer j the latter possessing, together . 
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with equal activity, much greater strength and 
much more courage. 

XXVIL The Tartessians, finding that they 
could not, by advancing to his camp, entice the 
Carthaginian to an engagement ; and that, on 
the other hand, an assault on it would be at- 
tended with much difficulty, stormed the city of 
Asena, where Hasdrubal, on entering their ter- 
ritory, had stored up his com and other provi- 
sions : and this gave them the command of all 
the adjacent country. And now they could no 
longer, either on a march or in a camp, be kept 
in order by any command. As soon, therefore, 
as Hasdrubal perceived that success had^ as 
usual, begotten such disorder, he exhorted his 
men to attack them while they straggled with- 
out their standards ; and descending from the 
hill, proceeded in order of battle towards their 
camp. His ai>proach being announced by mes- 
sengers, fl^dng back in consternation from the 
watch posts and advanced guards, the general 
alarm was given ; on which, as fast as each could 
take up his arms, without command^ without 
signal, without regard to any reguhir disposi- 
tion, or even to ranks, they rushed out to bat- 
tle. The foremost had already engaged in 
fight, while some ran up, in small parties, and 
others had not yet come out of the camp. 
However, at the begimiing, merely through 
their daring boldness, they struck terror into 
the Carthaginians ; but afterwards, as their thin 
ranks closed with the compact band of these, 
the danger, from the smallness of their num- 
bers, becoming apparent, each began to look 
about for support, and, being repulsed in all 
parts, they collected themselves in a circle. 
Here, crowded together, they were driven into 
such a narrow compass, that they had scarcely 
room to move theii* arms, and, in this situation, 
were entirely siurounded, so that the slaughter 
of them continued through the greater part of 
the day. A small number, having forced a 
passage, made off to the woods and mountains ; 
with like consternation, the camp was aban- 
doned, and the whole nation, the day following, 
submitted to the conqueror. But it did not 
continue long in a state of peace : for orders 
were brought at sever-al times from Carthage 
that Hasdrubal should, with all speed, lead his 
army into Italy. The report of this intended 
procediu’e, spreading through Spain, wrought a 
change in the disposition of almost every state, 
in favour of the Romans. Hasdrubal, there- 
fore, immediately despatched a letter to Car- 


thage, representing what mischief the said re- 
port of his departure had occasioned. That 
he were really to remove thence, the Ro- 
mans would he masters of Spain, before he 
should cross the Ibems. F or, besides that he had 
neither forces nor commandei’, whom he could 
leave in his place, the Roman generiils were 
such, that, with strength equal to theirs, it was 
scarcely possible to withstand them ; where- 
fore, if they had any regard for the country in 
questioTi, they ought to send a successor in his 
room, viuth a powerful army ; who, though all 
events should prove prosperous, would find in 
the province but little time for repose.” 

' XXVIII. Although this letter made a con- 
siderable impression on the senate, yet, deem- 
ing Italy of supeiior importance, and entitled 
to the first attention, they made no change in 
the orders respecting Hasdrubal and his forces. 
Himilco was sent wuth a complete army and an 
extraordinary number of ships, in order to 
maintain a siipeiiority in Spain, both by land 
and sea, and to defend it from ail attacks. 
After transporting liis land and sea forces, he 
fortified a canq), ckew up the ships on land, 
and siirroimdecl them with a rampart ; and then, 
attended by a body of chosen horsemen, with 
all possible expedition, and with the same pre- 
cautions in passing through nations whose at- 
tachment was doubtful, as through those who 
were professed enemies, he came to Hasdrubal, 
As soon as he Iiad communicated to him the 
decrees and orders of the senate, and learned 
from him, in turn, the method in which the 
w’^ar in Spain was to be conducted, he returned 
without delay to his own camp, being indebted 
for safety to the celerity of his motions ; for, 
before a plot could be concerted any wdiere 
against him, he had always left the place. Has- 
druhal, previously to his march, imposed con- 
tributions on all the states under his authority ; 
for he well knew that Hannibal had, on several 
occasions, purchased a passage ; that no consi- 
deration, but that of pay, made his Gallic auxi- 
liaries remain with Mm ; and that, if he had 
undertaken such an expedition, unprovided 
with money, he could scarcely have penetrated 
so far as to the Alps. Having therefore, with 
violent haste, exacted the same, he marched 
down to the Iberus. "Wlien the Romans w'ere 
informed of the decrees of the Cartkiginians, 
and of Hasdnibal’s movement, the two com- 
manders, renouncing every other business, deter- 
mined with their united forces to obstruct and 
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put a stop to Ms enterprise. For they con- 
sidered, that, if Hannibal, whose single force 
Italy could hardly witlistand, should be joined 
by the Spanish ai*my with Hasdrubal at its 
head, there would be an end of the Koman 
empire. Anxiously intent on effecting this 
purpose, they made a junction of their forces 
on the bank of the Iberus, and, crossing the 
river, held a long consultation whether they 
should directly face the enemy, or be content 
with detaining him, by attacking his allies. The 
result was, that they determined to lay siege to 
the city called Ibera, from the river near which 
it stood, at that time the most opulent in all 
that part of the country. TVhen Hasdruhal 
understood this, instead of bringing succour to 
his allies, he likewise proceeded to besiege a 
town, lately put under tbe protection of the 
Romans ; in consequence of which, the siege 
already formed by the latter was raised, and 
their force directed against Hasdruhal him- 
self. 

XXIX. For a few days, they remained en- 
camped at the distance, from each other, of 
five miles, not without skirmishes, hut neither 
party offering battle. At length, on one and 
the same day, both, as if by concert, displayed 
the signal for fighting, and brought their whole 
force into the field. The Romans were formed 
in three lines ; one half of the light troops were 
posted among the battalions in front, the other 
half were sent hack to the rear ; the cavalry 
covered the wings. Hastbiihal composed the 
centre of his line of Spaniards ; on the right 
wing, he posted his Carthaginians j on the left, 
the Africans and hired auxiliaries ; his cavalry 
he placed on the wings, annexing the Xumi. 
dians to the Carthaginian infiuitry, the others 
to the Africans. However, all the Numidians 
were not placed on the right wing, but those 
only, whose practice it was, to hiing Uvo horses 
each into the field, and often in the very hottest 
of the fight to spring, notwithstanding the 
weight of their armour, from the wearied horse 
upon the fi*esh one, like those who exhibit feats 
of activity as a show ; so great is the agility of • 
the men, and so docile their breed of horses. I 
■While they stood, ranged in this manner, the 
hopes entertained by the commanders were 
pretty neaidy equal on both sides ; for neither 
one party nor the other had any great advan- 
tage, either in the number, or qualifications of 
their men. But the sentiments of the soldiery 
were widely different; for the Romans had 


been easily brought by their commanders to be- 
lieve, that though they fought at a great dis- 
tance from their country, yet their efforts were 
to decide the fate of Italy, and of the city of 
Rome. Therefore, as their return to their 
native soil depended on the issue of that battle, 
they had come to a determined resolution, either 
to conquer or die. The men who composed 
the opposite army were not possessed of such 
inflexible firmness; for the gi’eatest part of 
them were Spaniards, %vlio wished rather to be 
defeated in Spain, than, after gaining the vic- 
tory, to be dragged into Italy. No sooner 
therefore was the first onset made, than almost, 
before the javelins were thrown, the centre of 
their line began to give way; and, on being 
vigorously pressed by the Romans, turned their 
backs. On the wings, however, the fight was 
maintained with spirit; the Carthaginians on 
the one, and the Africans on the other, charg- 
ing with briskness, and, as they had their ene- 
my in a manner inclosed between them, attack- 
ing them on both sides. But as soon as the 
whole of the Roman troops had once come 
together into the centre, its strength was suffi- 
cient to compel the wings to retire in opposite 
directions. Thus there were two distinct 
battles ; and, in both, the Romans, who, after 
the defeat of the enemy’s centre, had the supe- 
riority both in the number and strengthof their 
men, were completely victorious. In this en- 
gagement, vast numbers of tlie enemy were 
slain ; and, had not the Spaniards fled so pre- 
cipitately before the battle was well begun, 
very few of their whole army would liave sur- 
vived. The cavalry had no share in the en- 
gagement: for, as soon as the IHooi's and Nu- 
midians saw the "centre giving way, they in- < 
stantly betook themselves to a precipitate 
flight, leaving the vvings uncovered, and driving 
the elephants before them. Hasdruhal, after 
staying until the fortune of the day was finally 
decided, made his escape from tlie midst oi' 
the carnage, accompanied by a fev:. His camp 
was taken and plundered by the Romans. If 
the inclinations of any jieople iji Spain were 
I hitherto doubtful, this battle fixed them iji the 
interest of the Romans, and {le])rived Hasdru- 
bal of every hope, not only of leading an army 
into Italy, hut even of remaining in Spain with 
any degree of safety. These events being made 
kiiowm at Rome, by letters from the Sei])ios, 
caused imivcrsal rejoicing, not so much in con- 
sideration of the victory itself, as of Hasdrii- 


bill’s being tlioreby prevented from bringing his 
army into Italy. 

XXX. While affairs in Spain proceeded in 
this mamieiv the city of Fetellia in Bruttium 
was, after a siege of several months, taken by 
Himilco, an officer of Hannibal’s. This con- 
quest cost the Carthaginians abundance of 
blood ; but it was not force so much as famine, 
that overcame the besieged : for, after having 
consumed all kinds of eatable fruits, and the 
flesh of every kind of four-footed beast, they 
lived at last on the leather of their shields, on 
herbs and roots, and the tender bark of treeSj 
with berries gathered from the brambles. Nor 
were they prevailed on to surrender, until their 
strength was so entirely exhausted, that they 
were unable to stand on the walls, or to carry 
their arms. After getting possession of Pe- 
tellia, tbe Carthaginian led his forces against 
Consentia, which was not defended with equal 
obstinacy, but capitulated in a few days. About 
the same time, an army of Bruttians invested 
Croton, a Greek city, formerly powerful in 
men and arras, but now reduced so low, by 
many and heavy misfortunes, that the number 
of its citizens of every age amounted to not 
quite twenty thousand. The place, therefore, 
being destitute of men for its defence, was 
easily mastered. The citadel alone held out, 
into which, during the confusion consequent to 
the storming of the city, and while the other 
inhabitants were put to the sword, some had 
made their escape. The Locrians too revolted 
to the Bruttians and Carthaginians, through the 
treachery of the nobles, who betrayed the po- 
pulace. The Rhegians alone, in all that tract, 
maintained to the last their alliance with Rome, 
and their own independence. The same dis- 
position to change spread also into Sicily, and 
even the family of Hiero was not entirely un- 
infected with the spirit of revolt : for Gelo his 
eldest son having conceived a contempt of his 
father’s declining age, and also, since the defeat 
at CamisQ, of the Roman connection, joined the 
Carthaginians, and would have caused much 
disturbance in Sicily, had not a death so sea- 
sonable, that it threw some stain of suspicion 
even on his father, carried him off, while he was 
busy in arming the populace, and courting alli- 
ances. Such were the transactions of this year, 
pros [serous and otherwise, in Italy, Africa, Sicily, 
and Spain, Towards the close of the year, 
Quintus Fabiiis Maximus, demanded of the 
senate that he might be allowed to dedicate , 


the temple of Venus Erycina, which he had 
towed in his dictatorship j and the senate de- 
creed, that Tiberius Sempronius, consul elect, 
should, as soon as he entered into office, pro- 
pose to the people the creation of Qiimtus 
Fabius, duumvir, for performing the dedication 
of that temple. In honour of Marcus iEmi . 
lius Lepidus, who had been twice consul, and 
an augur, his three sons, Lucius, Marcus, and 
Quintus, celebrated funeral games, wdiich lasted 
; three days ; in the course of which, they ex- 
hibited in the forum, twenty-two pairs of gla- 
diators. Tbe curiile mdiles, Caius Lmtoriiis 
and Tiberfus Sempronius Gracchus, consul 
elect, who, during his mdileship, had likewise 
been master of the horse, performed the 
Roman games, which were also repeated 
during three days. The plebeian games of 
the aediles, j\Iarciis Aurelius Cotta, and 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus, were thrice re- 
peated. [V, R. 537. B, C. 215.] At the 
conclusion of this third year of the Punic war, 
Tiberius Sempronius, consul, assumed the 
administration of his office on the ides of 
March. Of the pi^tors, Quintus Fulvios 
Fiaccus, who had formerly been twice consul, 
and likewise censor, licld the city jurisdiction, 
and Marcus Valerius La^vimis that respecting 
foreigners. The lots gave to Appius Claudius 
Pulcher the province of Sicily; to Quintus 
Mucius Setevoia that of Sardinia. The peo- 
ple ordained, that Marcus Marcellus should 
have authority as proconsul, in consideration of 
his being the only one of the Roman command- 
ers, who, since the disaster at Caim<e, had 
fought wdth success. 

XXXI. The senate, on the first day of 
their meeting upon business in tbe capitol, 
passed a decree, that double taxes should he 
imposed for that year, of which one half should 
be .levied without delay, for the purpose of 
giving immediate pay to all the troops, excepting 
those who had been at CannjB. Vv^ith respect 
to the several armies they ordered, that the 
consul Tiberius Sempronius should appoint 
a day for the two city legions to repair to Cale, 
from whence these legions should be conducted 
to the Claudian camp, above Suessula. As 
to the legions which were there, consisting 
mostly of the troops who had been at Cannaj, 
it was ordered, that Ap})ius Claudius Pulcher 
the prsetor, should transport them into Sicily, 
and that those then in Sicily should be brought 
home to Roiiic, To the army appointed 
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to assemble at Cale. Marcus Claudius Mar- 
cellus was sent with orders, to lead off those 
city legions to the Claudian camp." Appius 
Claudius sent Titus Metillius Croto, lieute- 
nant-general, to take the command of the old 
army, and transport it into Sicily. People had 
at first expected in silence, tW the consul 
would call an assembly for the election of a 
colleague in his office : afterwards, when they 
saw that Mai’cus Marcellus, whom above all 
others they wished to be appointed consul for 
that yeai*, on account of his extraordinary suc- 
cessful conduct in his praetorsMp, was, as it 
were purposely, sent out of the way, a murmur 
arose in the senate-house ; on observing which, 
the consul said, Conscript fathers, the pub- 
lic service required, that Marcus Claudius 
should go into Campania to mak^ the exchange 
of the armies ; and that a day of election should 
not be proclaimed until his return, after finish- 
ing the business given him in charge, that you 
may have the consul whom the exigencies of 
the state require, and who is most agreeable to 
your wishes.” After this, there was nO men- 
tion of an election until Marcellus retiumed. 
In the meantime, Quintus Fabius Maximus, 
and Titus Ot&A.dius Crassiis, were created 
duumnrs for the dedication of temples, the 
latter to dedicate one to Mens, the former, 
that to Yeniis Erycina. Both stand in the 
capitol, separated hy a channel running between 
them. A proposition was then offered to the 
people respecting the three hundred Campanian 
horsemen, who, after faithfully serving out the 
legal , term in Sicily, had returned to Rome, 
that they should be admitted Roman citizens ; 
and moreover, that they should be deemed to 
have been citizens of Cumje from the day pre- 
ceding that on which the people of Campania 
revolted from the Roman. The passing of 
this law was expedited hy the representation of 
the men themselves, that they knew not to 
what people they belonged, having renounced 
their original country, and being not yet adopt- 
ed into that to which they had returned from 
abroad. As soon as Marcellus came home 
from the army, an assembly was summoned for 
the choice of a consul, in the room of Lucius 
Postuiniiis. JVIarcelliis was iiiianimously elect- 
ed, and ordered to enter immediately into office ; 
but just as he was about to assume the admin- 
istration, thunder was heard, and the augurs 
being called, pronounced, that there must have 
been a defect in tlie election ; whereupon the 
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: patricians openly asserted that the appointment 
; of two plebeians to the consulship, of which 
there had never before been an instance, wav^ 
what gave displeasme to the gods. On this, , 
Marcellus abdicated the office, in the place of 
whom was substituted Fabius Maximus, who 
had twice before been honoured with it. This 
year the sea appeared on fire ; a cow at Siniiessa 
brought forth a foal ; the statues in the temple 
of Juno Sospita at Laiiuvium sweated blood; 
and a shower of stones fell round the same 
temple. On account of this shower, the nine 
days’ worship, usual on like occasions, was per- 
formed,and the prodigies were carefully expiated. . 

XXXIL The consuls then made division 
of the forces assigned them. The army which 
I had been with Marcus Junius, the dictator, 

I fell to the shai*e of Fabius ; and that which 
I had been composed of volunteer^ slaves, to- 
gether with twenty-five thousand of the allies, 
was given to Sempronius. The legions, to be 
brought home from Sicily, were decreed to 
Marcus Valerius, the prtetor; and Marcus 
Claudius, proconsul, was sent to command the 
army, encamped above Suessula, for the protec 
tion of Xola. The prastors set out for Sicily and 
Sardinia, The consuls gave public orders, that 
whenever they should summon a meeting of the 
senate, the senators and persons entitled to the 
privilege of speaking in council,** should assem- 
ble at the Capuan gate. The prjetors, presiding 
in the eomts of justice, fixed their tribxmals in 
the public fish-maiket ; where they ordered all 
parties concerned to attend, and there justice 
was administered during that year. In the 
meantime, when Mago, Hannibal’s brother, 
was just ready at Carthage to cany over 
into Italy twelve thousand foot, and one ^ 
thousand five hundred horse, twenty ele- 
phants, and one thousand talents of silver,'’* 
under the convoy of sixty ships of war, 
news arrived, that the army in Spain had 
been defeated, and that almost eveiy state 
of that province had gone over to the 
Romans. Several were now of opinion that 
they ought, for the present, to lay aside 


1 Called mlones from volo, I am willing, tlie answer 
given by each when he was asked whether he w'jis v’l til- 
ing to enlist. 

S All those who had held ctjrule offices had a right to 
a seat in the senate, and to give their opinion?, hut they 
conid not vote until they were regularly admitted hy the 
censors, and registered, 
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all concern for Italy, and send Mago, with the 
fleet and army under his command, into Spain. 
vAnd at this very juncture, a fiattering prospect 
suddenly presented itself, of recovering the 
possession of Sardinia i for they were told, 
that the Boman army there was small, and 
that Auliis Cornelius, the present prcBtor, who 
was well acquainted with the province, was 
preparing to leave it, and that a new one was 
expected. They were informed also ttet the 
minds of the Sardinians were become dissatis- 
fied, under the burden of a foreign govern- 
ment of so long continuance ; which had, 
during the last year, been marked with cruelty 
and avarice ; that the people were oppressed 
with grievous taxes, and an unreasonable con- 
tribution ' of corn, and that nothing was want-' 
ing, but a head, to whom they might transfer j 
their allegiance.” This intelligence was con- 
veyed by a secret embassy from the principal 
inhabitants, at the instigation chiefly of Hamp- 
sicora, who at that time possessed a share of 
interest and influence, far exceeding that of 
any other man in the island. These accounts 
arriving together almost at the same mo- 
ment, stunned and revived them. They sent 
Mago with his fleet and army into Spain, and 
appointed Hasdrubal, surnamed the Bald, their 
general for Sardinia, assigning him a number 
of forces, nearly equal to what they had given 
Mago. At Borne, the consuls, after finishing 
every business that was to be performed in the 
city, were now actively employed in prepara- 
tions for the campaign. Tiberius Sempronius 
published a proclamation, that his soldiers 
should assemble at Sinuessa on an appointed 
day ; and Quintus Fabius, with the approba- 
tion of the senate, issued another, that all per- 
sons should carry in their corn, of all kinds, 
from the fields to the fortified towns before the 
calends of June next ensuing ; and that if any 
disobeyed this order, his farm should be laid 
waste, his slaves sold by auction, and his farm- 
houses burnt. Even the prsetors appointed to 
preside in the courts of justice were not al- 
lowed an exemption from military employ- 
ments : it was determined that the prcetor 
Valerius should go into Apulia, to receive the 
command of the army from Terentiiis, and 
that, when the legions from Sicily should 
anive, he should employ them principally in 
the defence of the country, and send in their 
stead Terentius’s army under some lieutenant- 
general. Twenty-five ships were also put 
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under the command of Publius Valerius, the 
city, praetor, that with them he might protect 
the sea-coast between Bruiidusium and Taren- 
tum. An equal number were assigned to 
Quintus Fulvius, for securing the coast nearest 
to the city. Cains Terentius, proconsul, was 
ordered to press soldiers in the territory of 
Picenum, and to provide for the security of 
that part of the country ; and Titus Otaei- 
Hus Crassiis, when he had dedicated the tem- 
ple of Mens, was sent into Sicily, and invested 
with the command of the fleet. 

XXXII L On this contest, between the 
two most powerful nations, in the world, all 
kings and nations kept their attention earnestly 
fixed ; but more particularly, Philip, king of 
Macedonia, because he was nearer to Italy 
than any other, being separated from it only 
by the Ionian sea. When he first received 
information of Hannibal having passed the 
Alps, as he was oveijoyed at the breaking 
out of war between the Bomans and Car- 
thaginians, so, as long as there was no impor- 
tant trial of their strength, his judgment re- 
mained equally balanced between the parties, 
uncertain to which he shou'd wish success. 
But, when he saw that the Carthaginians had 
fought three battles, and in each of the three 
i had proved victorious, the scale turned to the 
side favoured by fortune, and he despatched 
ambassadors to Hannibal. These, shunning 
the harbours of Brundusium and Tarenturn, 
because they were guarded by the Boman 
squadrons, landed at the temple of Juno 
Lacinia; taking their way thence through 
Apulia, towards Capua, they fell in with the 
Boman posts, and were by them conducted 
to the prffitor, Marcus Valerius Lsevinus, then 
encamped near Luceria. Here Xenophanes, 
who was at the head of the embassy, with 
perfect composure declared, that he had been 
sent by king Philip to conclude a treaty of 
alliance and friendship with the Boman peo- 
ple, and was charged with despatches for the 
consuls, and for the senate and people of 
Borne. Valerius, highly delighted 't^th the 
prospect of a new alliance with a king of such 
distinguished reputation, at a time when the 
defection of the old allies had become so 
general, received these enemies with every 
degree of courtesy as guests, and gave them 
an escort, who w’-ere ordered to point out 
carefully the roads and what places, arid what 
passes were held by the Romans, or by the 
3 O 
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en emy. Xenophanes, after passing through the 
Roman posts into Campania, came thence, by 
the shortest road, into the camp of Hannibal, 
and concluded a treaty of alliance and friendship 
with him on these terms : That King Philip, 
with the largest fleet that he could fit out, (and 
it was supposed that he would be able to make 
up the number of two hundred ships,) should 
come over into Italy, lay waste the sea-coast, 
and annoy the enemy by sea and land, as far i 
as lay in his power. On the conclusion of the | 
vi'ar, all Italy, with the city of Rome itself, | 
should be the property of Hannibal and the ! 
Carthaginians, and all the booty should be at 
the disposal of Hannibal. As soon as tbe con- 
quest of Italy should be completed, the Cartha- 
ginians should sail into Greece, and wage War 
against such nations as the king^should direct, 
and all conquests to be made on the continent, 
and all the islands on the coast of Macedonia, 
should be the property of PhiMp, and united to 
his dominions.” 

XXXIV. On these conditions, principally, 
was a treaty concluded between the Carthagi- 
nian general and the Macedonian ambassadors 5 
and with the latter were sent Gisgo, Bostar, 
and Mago, in quality of ambassadors to receive 
the ratification of it from the king in person* 
They arrived at the same spot near the temple 
of Juno Lacinia, where a ship lay waiting for 
them in a secret creek. Having set sail from 
thence, and got into the open sea, they were 
descried by the Roman fleet which guarded the 
coasts of Calabria : and Publius Valerius Plac- 
ciis despatched some Corcyran fly-boats to pur- 
sue and bring back the ship. On which the 
king’s party endeavoured, at first, to escape ; 
but, afterwards, finding that they were inferior 
in swiftness of sail, they surrendered them-, 
selves to the Romans, and were brought to the 
commander of the fleet. When he inquired 
who they were, whence, and whither they were 
bound, Xenophanes, at first, repeated the 
feigned story, which had once already succeed- 
ed very well, that he had been sent by Philip j 
to tbe Romans, and had proceeded as far as the 
quarters of Mai'cus Valerius, but could go no 
farther with safety, as it was not in his power 
to make his w^ay through Campania, every pass 
there being guarded by the enemy.” After- 
wards, the Carthaginian dress and manners 
raised some suspicion of Hannibal’s ambassa- 
dors 5 and, some questions being put to them, 
their langimge betrayed them ; on which, their 
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attendants were removed into separate places, 
and terrified with menaces, by which means 
Hannibal’s letter to Philip was discovered, and 
also the articles of the convention between the 
Macedonian king and the Carthaginian general. 
Their designs being thus fully detected, it was 
judged most advisable, that the prisoners, and 
their accorapaniers, should with all speed be 
conveyed to the senate at Romej or to the 
consuls, wherever they were. For this service 
five of the quickest sailing vessels were chosen, 
and the command of them given to Lucius Va- 
lerius Antias, who received orders to distribute 
tbe ambassadors through all the ships, to be 
kept separate under guards, and to take care 
that there should be no conversfition or com- 
munication between -them. About this time, 
Aulus Cornelius Mammilla, returning from the 
province of Sardinia to Rome, gave a represen- 
tation of the state of affairs in that island ; that 
all the people were inclined to revolt f that 
Quintus Mucius, his successor in the govern- 
ment, had on his coming been so affected by the 
grossness and moisture of the air, that he fell 
into a disorder, not so dangerous as tedious, and 
consequently would, for a long time, be incap- 
able of military service ; and that the array 
there, though strong enough for the mainten- 
ance of order in the province, during a time of 
peace, was yet very unequal to the support of 
the war, which appeared ready to break out. 
On this the senate decreed, that Quintus Ful- 
vius Flaccus should enlist five thousand foot, 
and four hundred horse ; that he should take 
care to have this legion conveyed to Sardinia 
without any delay; and that he should send 
some proper person, commissioned to conduct 
the business of the war, until Mucius’s health 
should be re-established. In this employment 
was sent Titus Manlius Torquatus, who had 
been twice consul, and likewise censor, and 
who had, in one of his consulates, subdued 
Sardinia. About the same time the fleet from 
Carthage for Sardinia, .under Hasdrubal, sumam- 
ed the Bald, after suffering severely in a violent 
storm, was driven out of its course to the Ba- 
learic isles, where a great deal of time was 
lost in docking and repairing the ships, for not 
only their rigging, but even their hulls had been 
damaged. 

XXXV. On the side of Itdy, the prosecu- ,, 
tion of the W'ar, since the battle of Cannm, had 
been less vigorous than usual, the strength of 
one party being broken, and the courage of the 
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other enervated. The Campanians, tliei’efore, 
undertook to bring the state of Cumje into 
subjection to themselves. At first, they tried 
to prevail on that people to renounije the alli- 
ance of Rome ; but not succeeding in that me- 
thod, contrived a stratagem to circumvent them. 
There was a stated festival at Hamse, at which 
■S^ll the Campanians used to attend. They told the 
Oilmans, that the Campanian senate would come 
thither, and requested that the senate of Cumm 
might likewise come, in order that they might 
consult together, and, with common consent, 
adopt such measures as that both states might 
have the same friends and the same foes ; they 
themselves, they said, would bring an armed 
force for their protection, so that there would 
be no danger either from the Romans or Car- 
thaginians, The Cumans, though they suspect- 
ed treachery, yet oifered no objection, thinking 
this the best way to cover the deception, which 
they meditated. In the meantime Tiberius 
Sempronius, the Roman consul, after perform- 
ing the purification of his army at Sinuessa, 
where he had appointed them to assemble, 
crossed the river Vulturnus, and encamped at 
Liternum. As he had in this post no employ- 
ment for his arms, he obliged the soldiers fre- 
quently to go through their exercise, that the 
recruits, of whom the greatest part were volun- 
teer-slaves, might learn from practice to follow 
the standards, and to know their own centuries 
in the field. In the midst of these employ- 
ments, the general’s principal care was, and he 
accordingly gave charges to the iieutenants- 
general-and tribunes, that no reproach, cast on 
any one on account of his former condition, 
should sow discord among the troops ; that the 
veteran soldier should be satisfied at being'-put 
on a level with the recruit, the Ireeman with 
the volunteer-slave ; that they should account 
every one sufficiently honourable and well-born, 
to whom the Roman people intrusted their arms 
and standards j obser dng that, whatever mea- 
sures fortune made it necessary to adopt, it was 
equally necessary to support these when adopt- 
ed.” These directions were not more carefully 
inculcated by the officers than observed by the 
soldiers j insomuch that, in a short time, they 
all became united in such a perfect harmony of 
sentiment, that it was almost forgotten what 
each man had been before he became a sffidier. 
While icchus was thus employed, ambassa- 
dors from Cumre brought him information of 
the embassy which had come to them, a few 


day’s before, from the Campanians, and tlie 
answer which they had returned, and told him, 
that the festival would begin on the third day 
following, and that not only the whole senate, 
but the camp and army of the Campanians, 
would be present. Haying ordered the Cumans 
to convey all their effects out of the fields into 
the city, and to keep close within the walls, 
Glracchus himself removed to Cumte, on the 
day previous to that which the Campanians had 
fixed for the commencement of their sacrifices. 
From hence Hamse was three miles distant. 
The Campanians, as had been concerted, had 
assembled here in great numbers, and at a small 
distance, Marius Alfiiis, who was Medixtuticus, 
that is, the chief magistrate of the Campanians, 
with fourteen thousand soldiers, was secretly 
encamped, and was much more busily employed 
in preparations for the festival, and in the 
measures requisite for the execution of the 
treacherous project, than in fortifying his camp, 
or any other military work. The festival at 
Hamm was to last three days, and the rites 
began after night-fall, so as to be finished at 
midnight. This hour Gracchus judged the 
most proper for a surprise, and, accordingly, 
posting guai’ds at the gates to prevent any one 
carrying intelligence of his design, he obliged 
the soldiers tc^end the time from the tenth 
hour in taking refreshment and getting some 
sleep, that they might assemble on a signal as 
soon as it grew dark ; then, about the first 
watch, he ordered the standards to be raised, 
and marching oat in silence anived at Hamae 
at midnight. Here, finding the Campanian 
camp in a neglected state, as might be expected 
from the soldiers having spent the night with- 
out sleep, he assaulted it through all the gates 
at once, and put the men to the sword, some as 
they lay stretched on the ground, others as they 
returned unarmed after finisMug the sacrifices. 
In the tumultuous action of this night there 
were more than two thousand men slain, to- 
gether with their general Marius Alfius, and 
thirly-four military standards taken. 

XXXVI. Gracchus, after making himself 
master of the enemy’s camp with the loss of 
less than one hundred meni returned quickly 
to Cum®, being afraid of "ilannibal, who had 
his camp on the Tifata over Capua. Nor was 
his judgment mistaken in dictating this provi 
dent step ; for no sooner had the news of the 
oveithrow reached Hannibal, then he marched 
by Capua with the utmost rapidity, expecting 
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to find at Hamse an army, which consisted for 
the most part of raw recruits and slaves, indulg- 
ing extravagant joy in consequence of success, 
and employed in gathering the spoils of the van- 
quished, and driving off their booty. He or- 
dered such of the Campanians as he met in their 
flight, to be conducted to Capua, under an escort, 
and the wounded to be con veyedin carriages. At j 
Hamae he found nothing hut the traces of the , 
recent carnage, and the ground covered with | 
the bodies of his allies. Several now advised j 
him to proceed directly to Cumae, and attack i 
that city: but, though it accorded with his 
anjdous wishes to have Cumae at least as a sea- 
port, since he could not get possession of Nea- 
polis, nevertheless, as his soldiers, on their 
hasty march, had brought nothing but their 
arms, he retired back to his camp on the Tifata. 
Being afterwards earnestly urged to the attack 
by the Campanians, he returned next day to 
CuTHJsa with every thing reqr^ite for a siege, 
and after utterly wasting the Country, pitched 
his camp at the distance of a mile from the city, 
in which Gracchus had determined to stay, 
rather through the shame ' of abandoning, at 
such a, perilous juncture, allies imploring pro- 
tection from him and the Roman people, than 
from any great confidence in his troops. Nei- 
ther could the other consul, Fabius, who had 
his camp at Gales, ventiue to cross the river 
Yultumus, being engaged at first in taking new 
auspices, afterwards in attending to prodigies, 
which were reported one after another ^ besides, 
while exijiating these, he was told by the aus- 
pices, that it would not be easy to obtain favour 
of the gods. 

XXXVII. Wliile Fahius was prevented 
from stirring by these causes, Sempronius w^as 
held besieged, and now was even exposed to 
the attacks of machines. Against a huge 
wooden tower, which was brought up near to 
the town, the Roman consul raised another 
tower, much more elevated, by fixing strong 
piles contiguous to the wall, which in itself 
was very high. This the besieged formed into 
a platform, whence, throwing stones, javelins, 
and other missile weapons, they maintained 
the defence of their works and city. At last, 
when the machine had approached close to the 
wall, and with blazing firebrands, they threw 
on it all at once an immense quantity of com- 
bustibles; wlule the soldiers within, terrified 
by the flames, cast themselves down headlong 
from the same. The garrison, sal^ng out 


from two gates at the very time, overthrew the 
enemy’s advanced guards, and drove them back 
to their camp ; so that the Carthaginian ^vas, 
on that day, more like a person besieged than 
besieging. One thousand three hundred of 
the Carthaginians were slain, and fifty-nine 
taken prisoners, who, standing careless imd 
negligently near the walls, and on the advanced 
posts, and feaiing nothing less than a sally, 
were surprised unawares. Gracchus sounded 
a retreat before the enemy sliould recover from 
their sudden fright, and drew back his men 
within the walls. Next day Hannibal, suppos 
ing that the consul, elated with success, would 
be willing to try the issue of a regular engage- 
ment, drew up his forces in order of battle be- 
i tween Ms camp and the city : but when he saw 
that not a man stirred, except in the customary 
gujud of the town, and that nothing would be 
hazarded on inconsiderate hopes, he returned 
with disappointment to the Tifata. At the 
very time of raising the siege of Cumae, Tibe- 
rius Sempronius, sumamed Longus, fought 
with success against Hanno at Griimentum in 
Lucania, killed above two thousand of the 
enemy, and took forty-one military standards, 
losing two hundred and eighty of his own meji, 
Hanno, expelled from the Lucanian territories, 
retreated backward into Bruttium. In anothei 
quarter, three towns of the Hirpinians, wliich 
had revolted from the Roman people, were 
attacked and retaken by the pimtor, Marcus 
Valerius. Vercellius and Siciliiis, the insti- 
gators of the revolt, were beheaded, and above 
one tliousand of the prisoners exposed to sale : 
the rest of the booty was bestowed on the sol- 
diers, and then the troops were led back to 
Luceria. 

XXXVIII. Wliile affairs proceeded thus 
in Lucaiiiaand Hirpinia, the five ships emwing 
the captive ambassadors of the IMacedoniaus 
and Carthaginians to Rome, after malring a 
circuit from the upper sea to the lower, round 
the greater part of the coast of Italy, were sail- 
ing by Cumm, when they were obsen^ed by 
Gracchus, who, not knowing ivhether tlicy 
belonged to fiiends or enemies, sent a part of 
his fleet to meet them. Here mutual inquiries 
discovering that the consul was at Cumm, the 
ships put into that harbour, the prisoners were 
conducted to the consul, and the packet they 
had in charge delivered to him. Ha\ing reau* 
the letters of Philip and Hannibal, he inclosed, 
and sent them to the senate by land, ordering 
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the ambassadors to be conveyed thither by sea. 
These, with the inclosures, arrived at Borne 
on the same day, or nearly ; and the answers of 
the former on their examination being conforma- 
ble to the contents of the letters, the senate were 
at first grievously perplexed at the prospect of 
such a formidable war impending from Macedo- 
nia, when they were scarcely able to support 
that with the Carthaginians. Yet, so far were 
they from suffering their courage to be depressed, 
that they instantly began to deliberate how they 
might, by offensive operations, divert the ene- 
my from Italy. After ordering the prisoners 
to be kept in close confinement, and their at- 
tendants to be exposed to public sale, they 
decreed, that, besides the twenty ships, under 
the command of Publius Yalejius hlaccus, 
twenty-five others should be got ready for sea. 
These being equipped and launched, and join- 
ed by the five which had brought the captive 
ambassadors, set sail from Ostia for Tarentum, 
and orders were sent to Publius Valerius to 
take on board them the soldiers, formerly 
commanded by Varro, and who were then at 
Tarentum under Lucius Apustius, lieutenant- 
general : and, with his fleet, which would then 
consist of fifty ships, not only to protect the 
coast of Italy, but to procure intelligence con- 
cerning the hostile designs of the Macedonians. 
If Philip’s intentions "were found to correspond 
with the letters, and the informations of the 
ambassadors, he was then to forward intelli- 
gence of this to the preetor, Marcus V alerius, 
who, leaving the command of the army to his 
lieutenant-general, Lucius Apustius, and has- 
tening to Tarentum to the fleet, was to cross 
over Hito Macedonia with all expedition, and 
use his best endeavoms to detain Philip in his 
own dominious. For the maintenance of the 
fleet, and the support of the war with Mace- 
donia, that money was ordered to be a])plied, 
which iiadj been sent into Sicily to Appius 
Claudius to be returned to king Hiero, and 
this was conveyed to Tarentum by the lieuten- 
ant-general, Lucius Apustius. Together with 
it, were sent by Hiero two hundred thousand 
pecks of wheat, and one hundred thousand of 
barley. 

XXXIX. While the: Romans were em- 
ployed in this manner, and making such 
preparations, the captured ship, wliich had been 
sent with the others to Rome, made its escape 
on the voyage, and returned to Philip j by 
which means he learned, that his ambassadors, 
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-with the letters, had fallen into the hands of 
the Romans. Wherefore, as he knew not 
what terms of agreement had been settled be- 
tween them and Hannibal, nor what accounts 
they would have brought him, he despatched 
another embassy with the same instructions. 
The persons employed in this commission to 
Hannibal were Heraclitus, simiamed Scotinus, 
Crito Berrseus, and Sositheus Magjies : these 
effected the business with which they were 
charged, without meeting any obstruction, either 
in going or returning, But the summer had 
passed away before Philip could put himself in 
motion, or enter on any enterprise : so im- 
portant were the consequences attending the 
capture of that single vessel with the ambassa- 
dors, as to defer the war with which the Ro- 
mans were threatened. With regard to the 
campaign in the neighbourhood of Capua, 
Fabius, after expiating the prodigies, passed 
the Vultumus, and then both the consuls 
entered on action. Fabius took by assault 
Combuiteria, Trebula, and Saticula, (cities 
which had revolted to the Carthaginian,) and 
in them were made prisoners Hannilud’s garri- 
sons, and vast numbers of Campanians. At 
Nola, as was the case the year before, the 
senate being inclined to the side of the Romans, 
and the populace to that of the Carthaginian^ 
the latter held secret cabiils, in which schemes 
were formed for massacring the nobility and 
delivering up the city : but to prevent their 
designs taking effect, Fabius, marching his 
army across between Capua and Flannibal’s 
camp on the Tifata, took post over Siiessula 
in the Claudiaii camp, and thence detached 
Marcus Marcellus, proconsul, with the troops 
under his command, to secure the possession of 
Nola. 

XL. In Sardinia the business of the cam- 
paign, which had been suspended ever since 
the prtetor Quintus Mucius had been seized 
with a severe disorder, began to be prosecuted 
by Titus Manlius, who, drawing the ships of 
Wfir into dock at Cainle, and arming the 
marines to act on land, made up, with the army 
which he received from Mucius, the number of 
twenty-two thousand foot, and twelve huncked 
horse. With this force he marched into the 
enemy’s country, and pitched his camp at a 
small distance from that of Hampsicora. It 
happened that at this time the latter had gone 
into the country of those Sardinians caEed Rel- 
Uti, with design to procure a reinforcement to 
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Ms army by enlisting tlieir young men : his family, and nearly related to Hannibal, and 
son, named Hiostus, commanded in the camp, Hanno the person who instigated the Sardini- 
and he, with the presumption of youth, incon- ans to a revolt, and unquestionably the author 
siderately hazarding an engagement, was of the present war. Nor was the fortune of \ 
defeated, and put to flight ; three thousand of the Sardinian commanders, on this occasion, 
the Sardinians being slain in the battle, and less remarkable j for Hiostus, son of Hampsi. 
about eight hundred taken. The rest of the cora, fell in the fight ; and the father, after 
troops, at first, ran straggling through the fields having fled with a few horsemen, when, in ad- 
and woods j but, afterwards, all directed their dition to his other misfortunes, he heard also of 
flight to Corniis, the prin^pal city in that his son’s death, put an end to his own life in 
country, into which they heard that their com- the night-time, lest some interruption might 
mander had fled. This battle would have put prevent his design : to the rest, the city of Cor- 
an end to the war in Sardinia, had not the nus, as on the former occasion, afforded a re- 
Carthaginian fleet under Hasdrubal, which had fuge ; but Manlius, attacking it with his victo- = 
been driven out of its course to the Balearic rious troops, made himself master of it in a few 
isles, arrived just in time to re\ave the hopes of days. On this, the rest of those states, which 
the revolters. Manlius, on hearing of the ar- had joined Hampsicora and the Carthaginians, 
rival of the Carthaginian fleet, marched back made their submission, and gave hostages, 
to Carale ; and this afforded an opportunity to Having imposed on these, in proportion to the 
Hampsicora of effecting a junction with the power or delinquency of each, contributions of 
Carthaginian^ Hasdrubal, when he had disem- com, and pay for the troops, he led back his 
barked his troops, sent back the ^et to Car- army to Carale j and there, launching the ships 
thage ; and then, using Hampsicora as a guide, of war, and embarking the troops which he had 
he marched, with fire and sword, into the lands brought to the island, he sailed to Rome, and 
belonging to the allies of the Roman people, informed the senate of the total reduction of 
and would have proceeded even to Carale, had Sardinia, delivered the money raised by the con- 
not Manlius, by throwing his army in the way, tributions to the quaestors, the corn to the 


checked the violence of his depredations. 


sediles, and the prisoners to the praetor Quintus 


some time, they lay encamped opposite to each Fulvius. About the same time Titus Otaci- 
other, at a small distance ; then followed skir- lius, propraetor, sailing over from Lilybcenm to 
mishes and encounters between small parties, Africa with a fleet of fifty ships, ravaged the 
in which success was various. At last they ' Carthaginian territories. As he was returning 
marched out to battle, and, meeting in regular to Sardinia, on hearing that Hasdrubal had 
array, maintained a general engagement for the lately crossed over thither from the Baleares, 
space of four hours. That the victory remain- he met his fleet on its way from Africa; and, 
ed so long in suspense was owing to the Car- after a slight engagement in the open sea, took 
thaginians, for the Sardinians had now been ac- seven of the ships, with their cre\vs. Their 
customed to yield an easy conquest At last, fears dispersed the rest not less effectually than 
when nothing was to be seen on any aide of a storm would have done. It happened that, 
them bpt the flight and slaughter of the Sar- at the same time, Bomilcar, with supplies of 
^flnians, they also gave way. But just as they men and provisions, and forty elephants sent 
were turning their backs, the Roman general, from Carthage, put into the harbour of Locri 
wheeling round with that wing of his army On which Appius Claudius, intending to sur 
which had beaten the Sardinians, enclosed their prise him, drew all bis forces hastily to Mes 
rear, and then followed a carnage rather than a sana, under a pretext of making a circuit round 
fight. Of the Sardinians and Carthaginians the island, and with the favour of the tide cross 
together, there fell twelve thousand; about ed over to Locri; but Bomilcar had alread)’ 
three thousand six himdred, with twenty-seven left the place, and gone to join Hanno in Brut 


military standards, were taken. 


tium, and the Locrians shut their gates against 


XLI. But what contributed, above all, to the Romans. Without effecting any thing by 
render this success brilliant and memorable, such a powerful effort, Appius returned to Mes 
was, the taking of the general Hasdrubal, and sana. 

two other Carthaginians of high distinction, XLIL During this summer Marcellas made 
Hanno and Mago; Mago being of the Barcine frequent excursions from Nola, where he was 
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stationed in garrison, into tlie lands of the Hir- 
pinians and Caudine Samnites, and with fire 
and sword caused such utter devastation through 
every part of the country, as renewed in Sam- 
nium the memory of those calamities which 
they had suffered of old. Both nations there- 
fore immediately joined in sending ambassa- 
dors to Hannibal, who addressed him in this 
manner : Hannibal, we, by ourselves, waged 

war against the Eoman people, as long as our 
own arms and our own strength were sufficient 
for our defence ; when we found that we could 
no longer trust to these, we united ourselves to 
king Pyrrhus 5 by whom being"deserted,we sub- 
mitted to a peace, which our circumstances 
made necessary, and which we continued to ob- 
serve, through a space of almost sixty years, 
to the time when you came into Italy. Your 
kind demeanour and singular generosity to our 
countrymen, whom, when prisoners in your 
hands, you restored to us, as well as your 
bravery and success, inspired us with such es- 
teem and admiration, that having you in health 
and safety to befriend us, we feared not the re- 
sentment of the Boman people, nor (if it is 
allowable so to speak) even that of the gods. 
But now, indeed, while you are not only in 
safety, and possessed of victory, hut while you 
are present, and can, in a manner, hear the 
lamentations of our wives and children, and see 
our houses in fiames; still, we say, we have 
experienced, in the course of this summer, such 
depredations, that it seems as if Marcus Mar- 
ceUus, not Hannibal, were the conqueror at 
Cannse; the Komans boasting, that you had 
just vigour enough for that one stroke, and 
having as it were lost your sting, are now be- 
come a drone. For near one hundred years, 
we maintained a war against the Roman peo- 
ple, without the assistance of any foreign leader 
or army, since in the two years that Pyrrhus 
was joined with us, he rather augmented his 
own forces with our strength, than defended 
us with his. I shall not make a display of our 
successes, except in sending under the yoke 
two consuls and two consular armies ; though 
it is certain that other events have contributed 
to our gloiy. As to the difficulties and mis- 
fortunes wffiich we then underwent, we can re- 
count them with less indignation, than those 
which fall upon us this day. Renowned dic- 
tators, with their masters of horse 5 two con- 
suls, with two consular armies at a time, were 
used to enter our territories ; and, with every 
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precaution of first exploring the country, and 
posting real- guards, proceeded in order of bat- 
tle to commit depredations; at present we are 
in a manner tbe prey of one little garrison, 
which is scarcely sufficient to man the walls of 
Nola. They scour every quarter of our countiy ; 
not in companies, but like common robbers, 
with less precaution than they would use in ram- 
bling through the province of Rome. Now the 
cause of this is, that you do not afford us protec- 
tion, and that at the same time our youth, who, 
if at home, wquld defend us, are all employed 
under your standards. As we are not unac- 
quainted with you or your forces ; as we know 
that you have defeated and cut off so many 
armies of Romans ; surely we must ju<lge it an 
easy matter for you to overpower those marau- 
ders amongst us, who straggle about without or- 
der, and ramble wherever allured by the slight- 
est hope of gain. They may be instantly subdu- 
ed by a handful of Numidians ; and while you 
send supporters to us, you will, by the same 
means, strip the Nolans of theirs. In fine, 
it is hoped that after hanng taken us under 
your protection, and deemed us worthy of alli- 
ance, you do not now judge us undeserving 
your interference in our defence.” 

XL III. To this Hannibal answered, that 
^‘the Hirpinians and Samnites did too many 
things at once ; they represented their suffer- 
ings, petitioned for protection, and at the same 
time complained of being undefended and ne- 
glected. 'IVhereas, they ought first to make 
the representation ; then to request protection ; 
and, in the last place, if their request was not 
complied with, then, and not before, to com- 
plain of having implored aid in vain. That he 
would lead his army not into the territories of 
the Hiipinians or Samnites, lest he should 
prove an additional burthen, but into the near- 
est places belonging to the allies of the Roman 
people ; by the plunder of which, he would en- 
rich his soldiers, and, at the same time, by the 
terror of his aims, drive far away the enemy 
from them. As to what concerned the war 
between him and Rome, if the fight at the 
Thrasimenus was more honourable than that 
at the Trebia, and the one at Cannae than that 
at the Thrasimenus, he was resolved, by a still 
more complete and more splendid victory, to 
eclipse the lustre of the battle of Canine.” 
With this answer, and with ample presents,, he 
dismissed the ambassadors; and leaving ; a 
smfdl body of troops on the Tifata, began Hs 
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march with the rest of his army, and proceed- 
ed to Nola. Thither also came Hanno from 
Bruttium, with the suppHes and the elephants 
brought from Carthage. Having encamped at no 
great distance , from the town, he found, on in<jui- 
ry, every circumstance widely different froi)|.|he . 
representations madehy the ambassadors 
allies. For no part of Marcellus’s conducf^a^ 
such, as could he said to leave an unguarded open- 
ing either to fortune or to an enemy. When going 
to a plundering expedition, his practice had 
been to procure a knowledge of the country ; 
to provide strong supports and a safe retreat ^ 
and to use every care and caution just as if 
Hannihal were present. At this time, when 
he perceived the Carthaginian approaching, he 
kept his troops witliin the walls, and ordered 
the senators of Nola to walk round on the 
ramparts, and take a view on every side of 
what' passed among the enemy. From the 
other side, Hanno, coming up to the wall, in- 
vited Herennius Bassus and Herius Pettius to 
a conference 5 and when, with the permission 
of Marcelliis, they came out, he addressed 
them by an interpreter, extolled limnibd’s 
CQUpage and success, and in the most contemp- 
tuous terms vilified the majesty of the Roman 
people, as mouldering into decay, together 
with their strength. But,” said he, sup- 
posing all matters were on the same footing as 
before, yet it is found by experience how bur- 
thensome the government of Rome is to its 1 
confederates, and how great the generosity of 
Hannihal has been, even to every one of his 
prisoners, who bore the name of an Italian, an 
alliance of friendship •with the Carthaginians 
was siuely to he wished in preference to one 
with the Romans. If both the consuls, with 
their armies, were at Nola, they,^wo^dd no more 
be able to. cope with tiannibal, than they had 
been at (Cannae ; much less would a single prae- 
tor, with a handful of men, and these raw re- 
cruits, be equal to the defence of Nola. 
IVlietlier Hannihal was to gain possession of 
that towni by storm, or by capitulation, was a 
matter which concerned themselves more than 
him, for gain it he would, as he had gained 
Capua and Niiceriaj and how .different the 
fate of Capua was from that of Nuceria, the 
Nolans themselves, situated about midway be- 
tween the two places, could not but loiow. 
Pfe refrained from mentioning the consequen- 
ces which necessarily follow’^ed the taldng of a 
city by assault; and with more pleasure took 
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upon Hm to engage, that, if they\vould delive? 

, up Nola, together -^vith Marcellus and the gar- 
rison, they should themselves dictate the terms 
on which they were to be received into friend- 
ship and alliance with Hannihal.” 

XLIV. To this Herennius Bassus replied, 
tha^ “Tor many years past, a friendship had 
subsisted between the states of Rome and 
Nola, with which neither party had, to that 
day, seen reason, to be dissatisfied; and that 
though people’s attachments were to follo^v tlie 
changes of fortune, it was now too late for 
them to change theirs. Men who were after- 
wards to siurrender to Hannibal ought not to 
have sent for a Roman garrison. Their des- 
tiny was now, and would continue to be, to the 
last, connected, in every particular, with , that 
of the person who came to their support.” 
This conference took aw’^ay from Hannibal all 
hope of gaining Nola by treachery; he there- 
fore invested the city quite round, intending to 
attack the walls in all parts at once.' When 
MarceUus saw him approach the works, having 
formed his troops within the gate, he sallied 
forth with great impetuosity. At the first 
push, several were beaten do^vn and slain ; tben 
others running up to those who were engaged, 
and their power being brought to an equality, 
the battle became fiuious, and would have been 
memorable among the few which are most 
celebrated, had not violent rain, attended by a 
desperate storm, separated the combatants. 
After this small trial of strength, which served 
only to irritate their passions, they retired for 
' that day, the Romans into the city, the Cm- 
thaginians into their camp. Ho^vevcr on the 
first irruption, some of the Carthaginians, not 
above thirty, fell under the shock, and not one 
of the Romans. The rain continued withoxit 
intermission tlirough the whole night, and last- 
ed until the third hour of the following day. 
therefore, notwithstanding that both parties 
eagerly longed for battle, yet they remained 
during that day within their -vx^orks. On the 
third day, Hannibal sent a part of his forces to 
ravage the lands of the Nolans ; which, when 
Marcellus observed, he instantly (h*ew out his 
forces and offered battle, nor did Hannibal 
decHiie the challenge. The distance between 
the city and the camp was about a mile : in 
this space, which was level, as is all the ground 
about Nola, the amiies met. The shout 
ed, on both sides, called back the nearest of 
those cohorts which had gone into the country 
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for plunder^ to the battle, which had begun 
when they arrived. The Nolans joined them- 
selves to the Roman forces; and Marcellus, 
after commending their zeal ordered them to 
take post in reserve, and to carry off the wound- 
ed from the line ; but, by no means to engage 
in the fight, unless they received a signal from 
him. 

XLV. The battle was long doubtful, every 
one exerting himself to the utmost, the oificers 
in encouraging the men, and the men in fight- 
ing. Marcellus urged his soldiers to press 
briskly on those whom they had defeated but 
three days before ; who had been put to flight 
from Cimije not many days since, and who, in 
the last year, had been repulsed from Nola by 
himself, then likewise in command, though 
with other troops. All the enemy’s forces,” 
he told them, were not in the field ; some of 
them were rambling through the country in 
search of prey ; and those who were in the fight 
%vere debilitated by Campanian luxury, having 
exhausted their vigour in the practice of every 
kind of intemperance and debauchery, through 
the whole course of the winter. Their former 
strength was gone j they were no longer pos- 
sessed of that firmness, either of body or mind, 
which had enabled them to surmount the Py- 
renean and the Alpine heights. Those they 
had now to engage with, might be called the 
shadows of those armies : men scarcely able to 
support their limbs and armour. Capua to 
Hannibal had not proved a Cannse. There, 
warlike courage; there, military discipline; 
there, the glory of the past, and the hope of 
future times, were all extinguished.” While 
Marcellus raised the courage of his men by 
such contemptuous representations of the ene- 
my, Hannibal upbraided his in terms of re- 
proach far more bitter : He knew these,” he 
said, “ to he the same arms and standards which 
he had seen and used at the Trebia, at the 
Thrasimenus, and at Cannse ; but as to the men, 
he had certainly led one army into winter-quar- 
ters to Capua, and brought out thence another 
of a different kind. Do you, whom two con- 
sular armies united have never withstood, find 
it difficult, with all your efiTorts, to stand against 
a Roman lieutenant-general, against the exer- 
tions of one legion, and a band of axixiliaries ? 
Does Marcellus, with his raw recruits and No- 
lan ausdliaries^ attack us . a second time with 
impunity 1 Where is that soldier of mine who 
dragged the consul Caius Fiaminius from Ms 
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horse and took off his head ? Where is he who 
slew Lucius Paullus at Camue ? Has the sword 
lost its edge ? Are your right hands benumbed ; 
or what other prodigy is this ? You, who used 
to conquer-, when the advantage in number 
was against you, now, when that advan- 
tage is in your favour, scarcely maintain your 
ground. With great bravery in your tongues, 
you were used to declare, that you \vouId take 
Rome if any one would lead you to it ; the 
present is a much less difficult business. I 
wish to have a trial of your strength and cou- 
rage here. Take Nola, a town standing in a 
plain, and not fenced by either sea or river ; 
and then, when you are laden with the plunder 
and spoils of that opulent city, I will either lead 
or follow you whithersoever you choose.” 

XLVI. Neither soothing nor reproaches 
wrought any effect towards confirming their 
coxirage. They lost ground in every quarter, 
while the Romans assumed fresh spirits, not 
only from the exhortations of their commander, 
but from the animating shouts raised by the 
Nolans, in testimony of their good wshes. 
The Carthaginians, at length, gave up the con- 
test, and were driven into their camp ; and 
even this the Roman soldiers were eager to at- 
tack ; but Marcellus drew them back into 
Nola, where they were received with great joy, 
and congratulations, even by the populace, who 
till then had been more inclined to the Cartha- 
ginians. On that day were slain more than 
five thousand of the enemy; taken, six hun- 
dred, with nineteen military standards, and two 
elephants ; four of the latter were killed in the 
battle. Of the Romans there fell not quite 
one thousand. Both, as if by tacit convention, 
spent the next day in burying their dead, and 
Marcellus, in pursuance of a vow to Vulcan, 
burned the spoils. On the third day after, one 
thousand two hundred and seventy-two horse- 
men, partly Numidians, and partly Spaniards, 
through some resentment, I suppose, or hopes 
of better treatment, deserted to Marcellus; 
and these, during the remainder of the war 
served the Romans, on many occasions, with 
much bravery and fidelity. After the conclu- 
sion of it, ample portions of land were assigned 
to them in acknowledgment of their valour ; 
to the Spaniards, in Spain, and to the Numi- 
dians, in Africa. Hannibal sending back 
Hanno from Nola to Bruttium, with the forc^ 
which he had brought thence, went himself in- 
to winter- quarters in Apulia, and cantoned 
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his troops in the neighbourhood of Arpi. 
When Quintus Fabi us heard that the foe was 
gone into Apulia, he collected stores of corn from 
Nola, and Neapolis, in the camp above Suessula, 
the fortifications of which he strengthened j and, 
lea\ing there a garrison, sufficient for the security 
of the post, during the winter, removed nearer 
to Capu% laying waste the country of Campania, 
with fire and sword, to such a degree, that the 
people were compelled, though with no great 
confidence in their own strength, to go out of 
their gates, and fortify a camp near the city in 
the open plain. Their force amounted to six 
thousand men. The infantry being very indif- 
ferent soldiers, their principal reliance was on 
the cavalry : these, therefore, they employed in 
annoying the enemy. 

XL VII. Among a great number of Cam- 
panian horsemen, of high reputation, was Cer- 
rinus Juhellius, surnamed' Taurea. He was a 
native there, and celebrated for his abilities as 
a horseman far beyond all the others of that 
country, insomuch that while he acted in the 
service of Rome, there was but 'C^ne Roman, 
Claudius Asellus, who had an equal reputation 
in that line. For this man, Taurea long searched 
as he rode before the squadrons of the enemy. 
AtJast, demanding attention, he inquired where 
was Claudius Asellus, and why, since he had 
been accustomed to assert himself to be his 
equal, did he not decide the point with the 
sword j and either by suffering a defeat give 
glorious spoils, or by victory acquire them ? 
When this was reported, in the camp, to Asel- 
lus, he only waited to ask the consuPs leave to 
engage, though out of rule, with the challenger. 
Having obtained permission, he instantly armed 
himself, and riding out beyond the advanced 
guards, called on Taurea by name, and daied 
him to the field. The Romans had now come 
in crowds to behold the fight and the Cam- 
panians, to gain a view of it, hadyfiled hot only 
the rampart of the camp, but likewise the Walk 
of the city. After a prelude of fhrious expres- 
sions, to give the business an air of the greater 
consequence, they spurred on their horses, with 
their spears prepared for action. Having free 
space wherein they parried each other’s assaults, 
the fight lasted for some time without a wound 
on either side. At length the Campanian said to 
the Roman, “ This will be but a trial of shill 
between our horses, not between theirriders,un- 
iess we descend into yon hollow way. There, 
as there will be no room for wheeling to one 
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side or another, we may meet hand to hand.” 
Scarcely were the words uttered, when Clau- 
dius leaped his horse dowm into the road, on 
which Taurea, more daring in words than in 
action, said, Never be an ass in a dyke,” % 
which expression became afterwards proverbial 
among rustics, Claudius, riding up again into 
the plain, traversed the ground to a considerable 
distance from the road, without meeting any 
antagonist; and then exclaiming against the 
cowardice of his foe, returned victorious tO" the 
camp, amidst genei-al rejoicing and congratida- 
tions. Tp this encounter, some histories add a 
wonderful circumstance, (how far worthy of f 
belief, the reader may judge for himself.) that -- 
Claudius, pursuing Taurea, as he fled back to 
the city, rode in at one of the enemy’s gates 
which stood open, and escaped unhurt through 
another, while the soldiers stood motionless 
through astonishment/ 

XL VII I. From this time the troops re- 
mained without employment, and the coiisul 
even drew back his camp to a distance, that the 
Campanians might till their groitnds ; nor did 
he offer any injury to the lands, until the blades 
in the corn fields were sufficiently grown to 
serve as forage. He then conveyed the corn in 
this state into the Claudian camp over Sues- 
sula, where he erected huts agianst the winter. 

He gave order to Marcus Claudius proconsul, 
that, retaining at Nola, a garrison sufficient for 
the defence of the place, he should send the 
rest of his force to Rome, lest they should bo a 
burden to the allies, and an expense to the 
state. In another quarter, Tiberius Gracchus 
having led his legions from Cumie to Luceria 
in Apulia, detached thence the prcetor, Marcus 
Valerius, to Brundusium, with the troops which ""n 
he had commanded at Luceria, ordering him | 
to guard the coast of the Sallentine territory I 
and carefully pursue all such measures as should [ 
be found requisite with respect to Philip, and ^ 
the Macedonian war. Towards the close of | 
that summer, in W’hich happened those events i 

which we have related, letters arrived from the | 
Scipios, Publius and Cneius, setting forth the I 
great importance and successful issue of their If 
operations in Spain ; but that they were in 
want of every thing, pay, clothing, and corn for 
the army, and the crews of the ships. Witli 
regard to the pay they observed, that, if 
treasury were low, they would themselves devise 
some method of procuring it from the Spaniards ; 
but that the other articles must, at all events, be 
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sent from Rome, otliermse, neither the army, 
nor the province could be preserved. When the 
letters were read, both the truth of the facts re- 
presented and the reasonableness of the demands 
were universally acknowledged ; but they 
were struck by the following considerations 

What numerous forces on land and sea they 
were obliged to maintain ; and, what a large 
additional fleet must soon be provided, in case 
of a war with Macedonia breaking out That 
SMly and Sardinia, which, before, had yielded 
a revenue, now scarcely maintained the troops 
employed in their own defence. That the 
public expenses were supplied by a taxj but 
as the number of those who contributed to 
this tax, had been diminished by the great 
slaughter of the troops at the Thrasimenus, 
and at Cannaa ; so the surviving few, if loaded 
with multiplied impositions, must perish like- 
wise, only by a different malady. It was 
therefore concluded, that, if the state did not 
find support in credit, it could find none in 
money ; and it was judged proper, that the 
praetor Fulvms, should go out to the assembly 
of the commons, and lay before the people 
the necessitous situation of the country j ex- 
horting them, that such as had increased their 
estates by farming the public revenues should 
now assist that government, to which they 
owed their prosperity, with indulgence in re- 
spect jof time ; and that they should engage to 
furnish, by contract, the supplies necessary 
for the army in Spain, on condition, when 
money should come into the treasury, of being 
the first paid.” These matters the praetor ex- 
plained in the assembly, and gave public notice 
of the day on which he would contract for the 
supplying of clothing, and corn, for the army 
in Spain, and such other things as were neces- 
sary for the men on board the fleet. 

XLIX. When the time came, three com- 
panies consisting of nineteen men, attended in 
order to engage in the contract. Their de- 
mands were twofold: first, that they should 
be exempted from military service as long as 
they might he concerned in this business of the 
state ; the other, that when they had sent 
goods on ship-board, any damage afterwards 
sustained, either through the means of storms, 
or of the enemy, should be at the public loss. 
Both being complied with, they concluded the 
contract, and with the money of private per- 


sons : such were the habits of thinking, such 
the love of their country, which, with uniform 
influence, pervaded all ranks of men. As all 
engagements were entered into with great 
spirit, so were they fulfilled with the most 
faithful punctuality, and exactly in the same 
manner, as if the supplies were drawn, as 
formerly, out of an opulent treasury. At this 
time, the towm of Illiturgi, having revolted 
to the Romans, was besieged by Hasdrubal, 
Mago, and Hamilcar son of Bomilcar. Be- 
tw’'een these three camps, the Scipios, after a 
difficult struggle, and a great slaughter of 
their opponents, forced their way into the 
place, introducing a quantity of corn, of which 
there had been a scarcity. Then, after ex- 
horting the townsmen to defend their walls 
with the same courage with which they bad 
seen the Roman troops fight in their behalf, they 
marched to attack the largest of the camps, 
where Hasdrubal had the command. Thither 
also came up the two other Carthaginian gene- 
rals, with their two armies, who perceived that 
on the issue of that attack the fate of all 
depended : the troops in camp therefore sallied 
out to the fight. There were in the engage- 
ment, of the enemy, sixty thousand j of the 
Romans about sixteen thousand ; yet so far 
wfis the victory from being doubtful, that the 
Romans slew a greater number of tiie^ Cartha- 
ginians than they themselves had in the field ; 
took above three thousand prisoners; some- 
what less than one thousand horses; fifty. nine 
military standards ; killed five elephants in the 
battle ; and took possession of the three camps 
on one and the same day. When the siege of 
Illiturgi was thus . raised, the Carthaginian 
armies marched to lay siege to Intibili ; recmit- 
ing their forces out of that province, which 
was, above all others, fond of war, provided 
either plunder or hire wus in view, and which, 
at that time, abounded with young men. A 
second general engagement took place, attended 
with the same event on both sides : upwards of 
thirteen thousand of the enemy were kilted, 
and more than two thousand taken, with forty- 
two standards and ' nine elephants. On this, 
almost every state in Spain joined the party of 
the Romans; and, during this campaign, the 
events of the ar there were much more im- 
]^ri»nt than those in Italy. 
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Hieronymus, king of Syracuse, takes part with the Carthaginians 5 is put to death by his subjects, on account 
of his tyranny and cruelty. Tiberias Sempronius Gracchus, proconsul, with an army composed mostly of 
slaves, defeats the Carthaginian army under Hanno, at Beneventum 5 gives the slaves liberty. Most of the 
states in Sicily go over to the side of the Carthaginians. Claudius Marcellus, consul, besieges Syracuse. 
War declared against Philip king of Macedonia, who is surprised by night, and routed at ApoUonia. Opera, 
tioas of the Scipios, against the Carthaginians, in Spain. Treaty of friendship with Syphax king of Numidia ; 
he is defeated by Massinissa king of the Massyiians. The Celtiberians join the Romansj and tlieir troops are 
taken into pay : the first instance of mercenaries serving in a Roman army. 


On his return from Campania into Bruttium, 
Hanno, iissisted by the Bruttians, who served 
him also as guides, endeavoured to gain posses- 
sion of the. Greeh: cities,, which were the more 
inclined to adhere to their alliance with Rome, 
for the very reason that they saw the Bruttians 
whom they both hated and feared, taldng part 
with the Carthaginians. The brst attempt 
was made on Rhegium, and several days were 
spent there to no 'purpose. Meanwhile the 
Locrians hastily conveyed from the counti^ 
into the city, com, timber, and other necessa- 
ries, for which they might have occasion, wish- 
ing at the same time to leave nothing which 
the enemy could seize; while the multitude, 
which poured out of the gates, became every 
day more and more numerous. At last, those 
only were left in the place, who were obHged 
to repair the %vorks, and to carry weapons to 
the posts of defence. Against this mixed mul- 
titude, consisting of persona of all ages and 
ranks, and straggling through the fields, mostly 
unarmed, Hamiicar, the Carthaginian, sent oiit 
his cavalry, who haying received orders not to 
hurt any of them, only tlnew their squadrons 
in the way to cut off their retreat to the city, 
towards wHch they directed their scattered 


flight. The general himself, having taken his 
station on an eminence, which comrafuidedi a 
view both of that and the adjacent country, 
ordered a cohort of Bruttians to apj^roiich the 
walls, and invite the leaders of the Locrians to 
a conference, and with assurances of Hannibal's 
friendship, to persuade them to a surrender. 
At the beginning of the conference, the Brut- 
tians had no credit given to any of their repre- 
sentations. Afterwards, when the Caithagi- 
nians appeared on the hills, and the few citizens, 
who had effected an escape, had informed tlie 
townsmen that the rest of the multitude were 
in the enemy's power, then, overcome by fear, 
they answered, that they would consult the 
people. Accordingly, they instantly summoned 
an assembly, in which appeared all of the 
most unsettled who wished for a change of 
measures and of allies, with those, w^hose 
relations had been intercepted by the ene- 
my, and who had their judgments mfluenced 
by those pledges, as if so many hosteges 
had been given for their conduct ; %vhile a few 
rather approving in silence, than venturing 
openly to maintain the cause w^hich they would 
have espoused, it %vas concluded, with every ; 
appearance of perfect unanimity, to surrender 
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to the Carthagimans, Lucius AtiliuSj the 
commander of the gandson, and the Roman 
soldiers who were with him, were privately 
conveyed to the harbour, and put on board 
ships, to he carried off to Rhegium, and then 
the townsmen received Hasdmhal and his Car- 
thaginians into the city, on the condition of 
an alliance being immediately entered into on 
terms of equality. When they had surren- 
dered, they were very near losing the benefit of 
this stipuktion j for the Carthaginian general 
accused them of having covertly sent away the 
Roman commander, while they alleged that he 
had escaped without their privity. A body of 
cavalry was now sent in pursuit, in case, by 
any accident, the current might detain him in 
the strait, or drive the ships to land : these did 
not overtake him ; hut they saw other ships 
crossing from Messana to Rhegiimij which 
carried Roman soldiers, sent by the praetor, 
Claudius, as a garrison for the securily of that 
city: in consequence of this, the^ enemy ^ with- 
drew immediately from Rhegium. In pursu- 
ance of orders from Hannibal, a treaty of 
^peace was concluded with the ’Locrians, on 
these terms, that " they should live in freedom 
under their own laws ; that the city should he 
open always to the Carthaginians, but that the 
harbour should remain in their possession, as 
at first ; and that, as the fundamental principle 
of the treaty, the Carthaginians should, on aU 
occasions, assist the Locrians, an<^the Locrians 
the Carthaginians.” 

IL The Carthaginians, after this, marched 
back from the strait, while the Bruttians ex- 
pressed great dissatisfaction at their having 
left Rhegium and Locrl in safety, for they had 
destined to themselves the pltmder of those 
places. Wherefore, having formed into bodies, 
and armed fifteen thousand of their own young 
men, they set out to lay siege to Croto, another 
Grecian city and a sea-port j thinking that it 
would prove a very great accession to their 
power, if they should gain possession of a 
harbour on the coast, and of a strongly forti- 
fied to\m They were embarrassed by the . 
considerations, that they could not well ven- 
ture to proceed without calling in the Cartha- 
ginians to their assistance, lest they should 
appear to conduct themselves, in any case, in- 
consistently with the chai-acter of co:rfederates j 
and that, on the contrary, should the Cartha- 
ginian general again act rather as an umpire of 
peace, than an auxiliaiy in war, the attack on 
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the independence of Croto, like the former one 
on Locri, would be productive, to them, of no 
advantage. For these reasons it was judged 
most adviseable to send ambassadors to Hanni- 
bal, to procure from him beforehand an engage- ' 
ment, that Croto, when reduced, should be the 
property of the Bruttians. Hannibal, remark- 
ing that persons on the spot were the fittest to 
determine in such a case, referred them to 
Hanno, from whom they could obtain no de- 
cisive answer : for these commanders did not 
wish that a city, so celebrated and so opulent, 
should be phmdered ; and, at the same time, 
they entertained hopes, that, as the Bnittians 
were to be the assailants, the Carthaginians not 
appearing either to countenance or aid the 
attack, the inhabitants might, the more readily, 
come ovpr to their side. But the Crotonians 
were not united in their designs, or in their 
wishes. The same distemper, as it were, had 
seized^ every one of the states of Italy; the 
nobility and commons embracing opposite 
parties, the former favouring the Romans, the 
latter violently endeavouring to bring about a 
union with the Carthaginians. A deserter in- 
formed the Bruttians, that a dissension of this 
sort prevailed in Croto, that one Aristomachiis 
headed the party of the commons, and pressed 
them to surrender to the Carthaginians; that 
the city, being very extensive, and the works 
stretching to a great extent on all sides, the 
watches were divided separately between the 
senators and commons ; and that, in every 
quarter, where the latter had the guard, the 
assailants v/ould find a ready entrance. Under 
the direction and guidance of this deserter, the 
Bruttians encircled the town, and being re- 
ceived into it by the plebeians, carried, at the 
first assault, every post except the citadel ; of 
this the nobles held the possession, haring 
beforehand secured a refuge there, in case of 
such an event as now happened. Aristoma- 
chus also fled thither, pretending that he had 
advised surrendering the city to the Caatha- 
ginians, not to the Bruttians. 

III. Before the coming of Pyrrhus into 
Italy, the wall encompassing Croto was twelve 
miles in circumference ; since the devastation 
caused by the war which then took place, 
scarcely one-half of the enclosed space was in- 
habited ; the river which formerly flowed through | 

the middle of the town, now ran on the out--^ ’" 
side of the part occupied by buildings, and 
the citadel was at a great distance, from 
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these. Six miles ffom the city stood the 
famous temple of Jimo Lacinia, more univer- 
sally celebrated than the city itself, and held in 
high veneration by all the surrounding nations. 
Here, a consecrated grove, encompassed on the 
extremities by close-ranged trees and tall firs, 
comprehended in the middle a tract of rich 
pastm'e ground, in which cattle of every kind, 
sacred to the goddess, fed, without any keeper, 
the herds of each particular kind going out se- 
parately, and returning at night to their stalls^ 
without ever receiving injury, either from wild 
beasts or men. The profits, therefore, accru- 
ing from these cattle were great, out of which, 
a pillar of solid gold was erected and conse- 
crated, so that the fane became as remarkable 
for riches as for sanctity. Several miracles are 
also attributed to it, as they generally are to 
such remai’kable places : it is said that there is 
an altar in the porch of the temple, the ashes 
on which are never moved by any -wind. The 
citadel of Croto, hanging over the sea on one 
side, and on the other facing the country, had 
originally no other defence than its natural si- 
tuation 5 afterwards a wall was added, inclosing 
a place, through which Dionysius, tjTant of' 
Sicily, effecting a passage over some rocks, at 
the back part, had taken it by surprise. The 
fort thus situate, and deemed sufficiently secure, 
was held by the nobles, while the plebeians of 
"Croto, in conjunction vrith. the Bruttians, car- 
ried on the siege against them. After a consi- 
derable time, perceiving that the place was too 
strong to be reduced by their own force, they 
yielded to necessity, and implored the assistance 
of Haiino. Hanno endeavoimed to prevail on 
the Crotonians to surrender, allowing a colony 
of Bruttians to be settled among them ; so that 
their city, wasted and depopulated by wars, 
might recover its former populous state ; but 
not one of the whole number, excepting Aris- 
tomachus, would lis|;jen to the proposal ; they 
declared warmly, that “ they would rather die, 
than, by admitting Bruttians into their society, 
be obliged to adopt foreign rites, manners, laws, 
and, iji time, even a foreign language.” Ar^r 
tomachus, unable by persuasions to bring abpifit 
a surrender, and finding no opportunity of Jbe- 
traying the citadel, as he had betrayed .tie 
to^^'n, left the phice and went over to HanUo. 
Soon after this, ambassadors from Locri going, 
with Hanno’s permission, into the citadel, used 
many arguments to prevail on them to suffer 
themselves to he removed to Locri, and not to 


resolve on hazarding the last extremities- This 
design they had already got leave to execute 
from Hannibal himself, haring sent deputies to 
treat with him in person. Accordingly Croto 
was evacuated, and the inhabitants, being con- 
ducted to the sea, went on board ships. The 
whole body of the people removed to Locri. 
In Apulia, even the winter did not produce a 
suspension of hostilities between the Romans 
and Hannibal. The consul Sempromus had 
his winter-quarters at Luceria ; Hannibal his 
near Arpi. Several slight engagements passed 
between their troops, in consequence of oppor- 
tunities offering, or of one or the other party 
gfdning an occasional advantage ; and by these, 
the Roman soldiery were improved, and ren- 
dered daily more cautious and guarded against 
sthe enemy’s stratagems. 

IV. In Sicily, the whole course of affairs 
took a turn unfavourable to the Romans, in 
consequence of the death of Hiero, and of the 
kingdom devolving to his grandson Hierony- 
mus, a boy, in whom there was originally no 
room to expect moderation of conduct, much 
less, on his being invested with absolute power. 
His guardians and friends were happy in finding 
him of such a disposition, as they could hurry, 
at once, into every kind of vice. It is said that 
Hiero, foreseeing that tlus would be the case, 
had, m the last stage of his life, formed an in- 
tention of leaving Syracuse free, lest the sove- 
reignty, which had been acquired and established 
by honourable means, sboxild, under the tyran- 
nical administration of a hoy, be destroyed 
through folly and extravagance. This design 
his daughters opposed strenuously, because 
they expected that, while Hieronymus enjoyed 
the title of king, the whole administration of 
aflEhirs would rest in them and their husbands, 
Andranodonis and Zoippus, for these were left 
the principal among his guardians. It was no 
easy matter for a man, now in his ninetieth 
year, and beset night and day by the insinuat- 
ing wiles of women, to keep Ifis judgment 
at ^ liberty, and to regulate his domestic con- 
.^jcems by the standard of public utility. He, 
therefore, only took the precaution of setting 
fifteen guardimis over his grandson ; and these 
he entreated, in his dying moments, to main- 
tain foyiolate the alliance with the Roman 
people, which he had religiously observed 
through, a course of fifty years j to direct their 
endeavours principally to the making the boy . 
I tread in his steps, and pursue the maxims in- 
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culcated ill liis education ; after giving these 
charges, he expired, and the governors quitted 
him. The will was then produced, and the 
prince, now about fifteen years old, was brought 
before the people in assembly, on which a few, 
who had been placed in different parts of the 
crowd for the purpose of raising acclamations, 
signified their approbation of the will ; while 
the rest affected as if they had lost their parent, 
dreaded all things, in a state thus bereft of its 
protector. The king’s funeral was next per- 
formed, and, more thi-oiigh the love and affec- 
tion of his subjects than any care of his rela- 
tions, was numerously attended. Jn a little 
time after, ' Andranodorus displaced the other 
guardians, asserting that Hieronymus had at- 
tained to the years of manhood, and was capa- 
ble of holding, the government ; and by thus 
resigning the guardianship, which he held in 
common with many, he collected p himself 
singly the power of them all. , 

V. Scarcely would even a g<|(^ and mode- 
rate prince, succeeding one so 4!||hly b^oved 
as Hiero, have fou^it easy to aicquire. the 
affections of the Syracusans. But Hieronymus, 
as if he meant, by Ms owoi faults, to excite 
grief for the loss of Ms grandfather, demon- 
strated, immediately on Ms first appearance, 
how great an alteration had taken place in every 
particular. For the people, who had for so 
many years seen Hiero, and his son Hilon, no 
way differing from the rest of the citizens, 
either in the fashion of their dress or any other 
mark of distinction, now beheld pui-ple and a 
diadem ; armed guards, and the king sometimes 
issuing from his palace, as the tyrant Dionysius 
used to do, in a chariot d^a^vn by fourwMte 
horses. This assuming pride in equipage and 
show naturally exposed Mm to universal con- 
tempt ; besides wMch he showed a disdainful 
carriage when addressed, and rudeness in an- 
swering; generally refused access, not only to 
strangers, but even to Ms guardians, and debas- 
ed Mmself by lusts of uncommon kinds and 
inhuman cruelty. Such great terror, therefore, 
possessed all men, that, of Ms household, some 
had recourse to fiight, others to a voluntary 
death, to avoid the sufferings which they appre- 
hended, Two of the former, Andranodorus 
and Zoippiis, the sons-in-law of Hiero, and a 
man named Thraso, were the only persons per- 
mitted to enter Ms house with any degree of 
familiarity ; and though not much listened to 
on Other subjects, yet when they argued, An- 
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dranodorus and Zoippiis for taking part with 
the Carthaginians, and Thraso for maintaining 
the alliance with the Romans, they sometimes, 
by the warmth and earnestness of their disputes, 
attracted the young man’s attention. ^Vhiie 
matters were in tMs situation, a ser^^ant who 
was of the same age with Hieronymus, and had, 
from childhood, enjoyed the privileges of per- 
fect familiarity \rith Mm, brought information 
of a plot formed against his life. The informer 
could name only one of the conspirators. Theo- 
dotus, by whom Mmself had been sounded on 
the subject. TMs man being instantly seized, 
and delivered to Andranodorus to be put to riie 
torture, without hesitation confessed himself 
guilty, but still concealed Ms accomplices. At 
last, being racked, beyond what human patience 
could endure, he pretended to be overcome by 
Ms sufferings ; but, instead of making discoveiy 
"of the plotters, he pointed Ms informations 
against persons who had no concern in the 
business, telling a feigtied story, that Thraso 
was the author of the conspiracy, and that the 
others would never have entered on any at- 
tempt of such importance, had they not been 
induced to it by their trust in so powerful a 
leader ; naming, at the same time, thpse who, 
while he framed Ms account in the intervals 
between Ms agonies and groans, occurred to 
him as the most worthless among Hierony- 
mus’s intimates. The mention of Thraso, be- 
yond e very. other cii’cumstance, made the, lyrant 
tMnk the information deserving of belief. He^ 
was therefore instantly consigned to punish- 
ment, and the rest, who had been named equally 
guiltless of the crime, underwent the like fate. 
Not one of the conspirators, though their as- 
sociate in the plot was kept for a long time 
under the torture, either concealed himself or 
fied ; so great was their confidence in the for- 
titude and fidelity of Theodotus ; and wMcli, 
indeed, were fully approved in Mm. 

VI. The only bond wMch preserved the con- 
nexion with Rome being now dissolved by the 
removal of Thraso, immediately there appeared 
a manifest intention of siding with the oppo- 
site party. Ambassadors were despatched to 
Hannibal, who sent back a young man of noble 
birth, called .Hannibal, and mth him Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes, who were bom at Car- 
thage,but derived their extraction originally froj^^ 
Syracuse, whence their grandfather had been 
banished ; by the mother’s side they were Car- 
thaginians, By their means, a treaty was form- 
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! ed between Hannibal and the tyrant of Syra- 
cuse ; and, with the approbation of the Carthar. 
ginian, they remained with the latter. The 
prretor, Appius Claudius, whose province 
' ' Sicily was, on being acquainted with these 
transactions, sent, immediately, ambassadors to 
'Hieronymus, who, telling him that they were 
I come to renew the alliance which had subsisted 
with his grandfather, were heard and dismissed 
with derision ; Hieronymus asking them with 
a sneer, “ What had been the event of the bat- 
,tle of Cannse? For Hannibal’s ambassadors 
told things scarcely credible. He wished,” he 
said, “ to know the truth, that he might thereby 
determine which side offered the fairest pros- 
pect to, his choice.” The Homans told him, 
that, when he began to listen to embassies with 
seriousness, they would return to Syracuse ; 
and, after admonisMng, rather than requesting 
Iiira, not to violate faith rashly, they departed. 
Hieronymus despatched commissioners to Car- 
thage, to conclude an alliance conformable to 
the treaty with Hannihalj and it was finally 
agreed, that when they should have expelled 
the Romans from Sicily, which, he said, would , 
speedily be effected if they sent ships and an 
^ army, the river Himera, which nearly divides 
the island into two parts, should be the boun- 
dary between the dominions of Syracuse and 
those of Carthage. Afterwards, puffed up by 
the flatteries of people who desired him to 
remember, not only Hiero, but also, his grand- 
father by his mother’s side, king Pyrrhus, he 
sent another embassy, representing that he 
thought it reasonable that Sicily should be 
entirely ceded to him,, and that the dominion 
of Italy should be acquired for the people of 
Carthage, as an empire of their owm. TMs 
' fickleness and unsteadiness of mind they, con- 
sidering him as a hot-brained youth, did not 
wonder at ; nor did they enter into any dispute 
on it, content with detaching him from the 
party of the Homans. 

VII. But, on his side, every circumstance 
concurred to precipitate his I'uin; for, after 
sending before him Hippocrates and Epicydes 
I with two thousand soldiers, to endeavour to 
i get possession of those cities w’^hich were held 
by Roman garrisons, be himself, wdtb all the 
rest of his forces, amounting to fifteen thou- 

P ‘ sand horse and foot, marched to Leontini, 
Here the conspirators, every one of whom 
t happened to be in the army, posted themselves 
^ in an uninhabited house, standing in a narrow 
I. 


lane, through which Hieronjmius used to pass 
to the forum. While the rest stood here, 
armed and prepared for action, waiting for his 
coming up, one of their number, whose name 
was Dinomenes, and being one of the body- 
guards, had it in charge, that, as soon as the 
king drew near the door, he should, on some 
pretence, in the narrow pass, stop the crowd 
behind from advancing. All was executed as 
had been concerted. Dinomenes, by stretch- 
ing out his foot, as if to loosen a knot which 
was too tight, arrested the people, and occa- 
sioned, such an opening, that the king, being 
attacked as he was passing by without his 
armed followers, was pierced with several 
wounds, before assistance could be given him. 
Some, on hearing the shout and tumult, dis- 
charged their weapons at Dinomenes, who 
now openly opposed their passing 5 notwith- 
standing which he escaped wdth only two 
wounds. However, seeing the king stretched 
on the ground, they betook themselves to 
flight. Of the conspirators, some repaired to 
the forum to the populace, who were over- 
joyed at the recovery of liberty; others pro- 
ceeded to SjTacuse, to take the requisite pre- 
cautions against the pm*poses of Andranadoras 
[ and other partisans of the king. Affairs being 
: in this unsettled state, Appius Claudius, when 
. he observed the storm gathering in his neigh- 
bourhood, informed the senate by letter, that 
all Sicily favoured the people of Cartbjge and 
Hannibal. On his part, in order to counteract 
the dei^gns of the Syracusans, he di‘ew all his 
troops to the frontiers between that kii^dom 
and his own province. Towards the close of 
this year, Quintus Fabius, by direction of the 
senate, fortified Puteoli, which, during the war, 
began to be much frequented as a place of 
trade, ' and placed a garrison in it. Going 
thence to Home to hold the elections, he 
issued a proclamation for the assembly, on the 
&st day on which it could properly meet ; and, 
passing by tbe city witbout stopping, went 
down to the field of Mars. On this day, the 
lot of giving the first vote fell to a younger 
century of the, Anien tribe, and this having 
nominated Titus Otaciiius and Mtircus .iEmil- 
iuS Hegillus consuls, Quintus Fabius com- 
manded silence, and spoke to this effect : 

yilL If either we had peace in Italy, or 
had to deal with such an enemy as would allow 
of ajiy reraissness on our side, I should deem 
that man deficient in proper respect to your in- 
3 Q 
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dependent riglits, who attempted to throw any 
ohstacle in the way of those inclinations, which 
you bring with you into the field of election, 
mtli the purpose of conferring the high offices of 
the state on persons of your own choice. But 
when you consider that the present war is of 
such a nature, and the conduct of our present 
enemy such that none of our commanders has 
ever committed an error which has not been 
followed by most disastrous consequences, it 
behoves you to come hither to give your suf- 
frages \wth the same careful circumspection 
with which you go out in arms to the field of 
battle ; and every one ought thus to say to him- 
self ; 'lam to nominate a consul qualified to 
vie with Hannibal in the art of war.’ In the 
present year, at Capua, on the challenge of Ju- 
bellius Taiirea, the completest horseman among 
the Campanians, we sent against him Claudius 
Asellus, the completest horseman among the 
Homans. Against a Gaul, who at a former 
time pronounced a challenge the bridge of 
the Anio, our ancestors sent Titus Manlius, 
a man abundantly furnished both with strength 
and courage. I cannot deny that there was the 
same reason for placing every degree of confi- 
dence, a few years after, in Marcus. Valerius, 
when he took arms for the combat against a 
Gaul who gave a similar defiance. Now, as, 
in selecting foot soldiers and horsemen, we en- 
deavour to find such as are superior, or, if that 
cannot be efiected, equal in strength to their 
antagonists; let us, in like manner, lookout 
for a commander equal to the general of the 
enemy. When we shall have chosen the man 
of the most consummate abilities in the nation, 
yet still, being elected at the moment, and ap- 
pointed but for one year, he will be matched 
against another invested with a command of 
long and uninterrupted continuance, not con- 
fine|; by any narrow limitations either of time 
or of authority, or which might hinder him to 
conduct and execute every measure according 
to the exigencies of the war ; whereas with us, 
before we have well completed our preparatory 
operations, and when we are just entering on 
business, our year expires. I need say no 
more concerning the qualifications of the per- 
sons whom you ought to elect consuls; I shall 
therefore only add a few observations respect- 
ing those whom the prerogative century has 
made the objects of its favour, Marcus .Emi- 
lias Regiliusis fiamen of Quirinus, consequent- 
ly we could neither send him abroad from Ms 
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sacred employment, nor keep him at home, 
without neglecting, in one case, the business of 
the war, or in the other, that of religion. Ota- 
cilius is married to a daughter of my sister, and . 
has children by her. Nevertheless, I im too ^ 
sensible of the obligations which I and my an. 
cestors o\ve to your kindness, not to prefer the 
interest of the public to that of any private 
connexions. In a cjiirn sea, any mariner, even 
a passenger, can steer the vessel ; but when a 
furious storm arises, putting the sea into 'vio- 
lent agitation, and the ship is hurried away by 
the tempest, then a pilot of skill and resolution 
becomes necessary. We- sail not in a calm, f 
but have akeady been very near foundering in 
several storms ; you must, therefore, be careful 
to use the utmost prudence and caution with , 
respect to the person whom you place at the | 
helm. Titus Otacilius, we have had a trial of 
you in a less important business : you gave us 
no proof that we ought to confide in you for 
the management of aifairs of greater moment. 

We fitted out, this year, a fleet, of which you 
had the command, for three purposes ; to ra- 
vage the coast of Africa, to secure our own 
coasts of Italy, and, principally, to prevent re- .!5 
inforcements with money and provisions being 
transmitted from Carthage to lianiubaL If he 
has performed for the public, I do not say all, 
but any one of these services, create Titus 
Otacilius consul. But ifl, on the contrary, 
while you held the command of the fleet, every 
thing came to Hannibal safe and untouched, as 
if he had no enemy on the sea ; if the coast of 
Italy has been more infested this j-ear than that 
of Africa; what reason can you ofier, why i 
people should pitch on you in particular to op- f 
pose such a commanaer as Hannibal? If you j 
were consul, we should judge it requisite to 
have a dictator nominated according to the prac- ^ ^ 
tice of our forefathers. Nor could you Jake 
ofience at its being thought that ' there was, in 
the Roman nation, some one superior to you in i 

the art of war. It concerns no man’s interest ; 

more than your own, Titus Otacilius, that there | 
be not laid on your shoulders a burthen, under | 
which you would sink. I earnestly recommend, | 

I then, Romans, that, guided by the same senti- 
ments which would influence you, if while you 
stood armed for battle you were suddenly call- 
ed on to choose , two commanders, under whose 
conduct and auspices you were to fight, yolf ^ 
would proceed this day in the election of • 
consuls, to whom your cliiidren are to swear 
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obedience, at whose order they are to join the sul of ambition for command * on the contrary, 
colours, and under whose care and direction they rather applauded his greatness of soul, 
they are to wage war. The lake Thrasimenus because, knowing that the state stood in need 
and Cannse, examples melancholy in the recol- of a general of the highest abilities, and that 
lection, are, nevertheless, useM warnings to he himself was iiiniiiestionahly the person so 
guard against the like. Crier, call back the qualified, he had made light of any public ceir- 
younger Anien century to vote.” sure which he might inciur on the occasion, in 

IX. OtacUius, now exclaiming with great comparison with the interest of the common- 
heat that the design of Fabius was to be con- wealth. 

tinned in the consulship, and becoming very X. On the day of the consuls’ entering on 
obstreperous, the consul ordered his lictors to their office, a meeting of the senate 'was held 

advance to him ; and, as he had not entered the in the Capitol, in which it was decreed, first, 

city, hut had gone directly, without halting, in- that the consuls should cast lots, or settle he- 

to the field of Mars, he put him in mind that tween themselves, which of them should, be- 

the axes were carried in his fasces. The fore his setting out for the ai’ray, hold the as- 

prerogative century proceeded a second time sembly for the appointment of censors. Then 

I to vote, and chose consuls, Quintus Fahius all those who were at the head of armies were 

; Maximus, a fourth time, and Marcus Marcel- continued in authority, and ordered to remain 

lus, a third time. The other centuries, with- in the provinces : Tiberius Gracchus at Lu- 

out any variation, named the same. One prm- ceria, where he was with an army of volunteer 

i tor was likewise re-elected, Quintus Fulviiis slaves.* Caius Terentius Varro in the Picen- 

Flaccus. The other three chosen were new ian, and Maniiis Pomponius in the Gallic ter- 

! ones, Titus Otaeiiiiis Crassus, a sc ‘ond time, ritories. Of the praetors of the preceding year, 

i Quintus Fabius, the consul’s son, who was at Quintus Mucius was ordered in quality of pro- 

the time cimule jedile, and Publius Corneliiis praetor, to hold the government of Sardinia, 

Lentulus. The election of praetors being ovei^ and Marcus Valerius to command on the sea- 

r a decree of the senate was passed, that ‘‘ Rome cost neai’ Brundusium, watching attentively, 
should, out of course, be the province of Quin- and guarding against any motion which might 
tus Fulvius ; and that he in particular should be made by Philip king of Macedonia. To 
hold the command in the city, when the con- Ptibhus Cornelius Lentulus, the province of 
suls should go abroad' to the campaign.” Twice Sicily was decreed, and to Titus Otacilius the 
in this year happened great floods, and the same fleet which he had commanded the year 
Tiber overflowed the country, with great de- before agjiinst the Cmthaginians. Numerous 
molition of houses and destruction of men and prodigies were reported to have happened this 
cattle. In the fifth year of the second Punic year ; and the more these were credited by 
war, [Y. R. 538. B. C. Sli.] Quintus Fabius simple and 'superstitious people, the more such 
Maximus, a fourth, and Marcus Marcelliis, a stories multiplied ; that at Lanuvium crows had 
ir* third time, entering together into the consul- built their nest in the inside of the temple of 
ship, attracted the notice of the public in an Juno Sospita ; in Apulia, a gt'een palm-tree 
unusual degree^j for, dining many years, there took fire ; at Mantua, a stagnating piece of wa- 
had not been two such consuls. The old men ter, caused by the overflo^’^ing of the river 
observed, that thus had Maximus Rullus and Mincius, appeared as of blood ; at Caies, a 
Publius Decius been declared consuls, in the shower of chalk ; and, in the cattle-market at 
time of the Gallic war ; and thus, afterwmds, Rome, one of blood fell in the Istrian street ; 
Papirius and GaiTilius,., -against the Samnites, a fountain under ground burst out in such an 
Briittians, Lucanians, and Tarentines. Mar- impetuous stream, as to roll and carry off jars 
celiiis was chosen consul in his absence, being and casks which were in the place, like a vio- 
at the time with the army, and the office was lent flood ; lightning fell on the public court- 
continued to Fabius, who was on the spot, and house, in the capitol, the temple of Vulcan in 
presided in person at the election. The state the field of Mars, a nut-tree in the country of 
of the times, the exigencies of the war, and the the Sabines, and a public road, a wall and a 
danger threatening the very being of the state, gate at Gabii. Other stories of miracles were 
hindered the people from examining the prece- already spread about ; that the spear of Mars 
dent strictly, neither did they suspect the con- at Prseneste moved forwai'd of its owm accord ; 
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that an ox spoke m Sicily j that an infant in 
the mother’s womb, in the country of the Ma- 
mciiiians, had called out “ lo, Triumphe !” at 
Spoletum a woman was transferred into a man, 
and at Adiia an altar was seen in the sky, and 
round it figures of men in white gamients. 
Nay, even in the city of Rome itself, besides a 
swarm of bees being seen in the forum, several 
persons, affirming that they saw armed legions 
on the Janiciiium, roused the citizens to arms ; 
when those who were at the time on the Jani- 
culum asserted, that no person had appeared 
there except the usual inhabitants of that-hill. 
These prodigies were expiated, conformably to 
the answers of the aruspices, by victims of the 
greater kinds, and supplication was ordered to 
be performed to all the deities who had shrines I 
at Rome. . 

XI. Having finished the ceremonies enjoin- 
ed for conciliating the favour of the gods, 
the consuls proposed to the senate, to take 
into consideration the state of the nation, 
the management of the war, the number of 
forces to be employed, and the places where 
the several divisions were to act. It was re- 
solved that eighteen legions should be employed 
against the enemy j that each of the consuls 
take two to himself ; two should be employed 
in the defence of the provinces of Gaul, Si- 
cily, and Sardinia; that Quintus Fahius, prae- 
tor, should have two under his command in 
Apulia, and Tiberius Gracchus two of volun- 
teer slaves in the country about Luceria; 
that one should be left to Caius Terentius, 
proconsul for Picenum, one to Marcus Ya- 
leriiis for the fleet at Brundusium, and that 
two should garrison the city. In order to 
fifi up this number of legions, it was necessary 
to le\7 six new ones, which the consuls were 
ordered to raise as soon as possible ; and, at 
the same time, to fit out an additional number 
of ships j so that, including those which were 
stationed on the coasts of Calabria, the fleet 
should, this year, consist of an hundred and fifty 
ships of war. The levy being finished, and 
the new vessels launched, ‘Quintus Fabius held 
an assembly for the appointment of censors, 
when Maicus Atilius Regulus and Publius 
Furius Phillis were elected. A rumour spread- 
ing, that war had broke out in Sicily, Titus 
Otacilius was ordered to proceed thither vvith 
his fleet; and there being a scarcity of seamen, 
the consuls, in jiursuance of a decree of the 
senate, published a proclamation that every 
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person, who in the censorship of Lucius .®mi- 
iius and Caius Flaminius had been rated, or 
whose father had been rated at fifty thousand 
of brass, * or, from that sum, up to one 
hundred thousand, ® or had since acquired such 
a property, should furnish one seaman with 
pay for six months ; every one rated from an 
hundred thousand, up to three hundred thou- 
sand, “ three seamen, with pay for a year ; every 
one rated from three hundred thousand, up to 
one milHon, ^ five seamen; every one rated 
higher, seven ; and that senators should provide 
eight seamen each, %vith pay for a year. The 
seamen furnished in obedience to this ordinance, 
being armed and equipped by their owners, 
went on board the ships, with provisions ready 
dressed for thirty days. This was the first in- 
stance of a Boman fleet being manned at the 
expense of private persons. 

XII. These preparations, so unusally greats 
raised fears among the Campanians in particu- 
lar, lest the Romans should begin the campaign 
with the siege of Capua. They sent ambassa- 
dors, therefore, to Hannibal, entreating £im to 
march his army to that place t acquainting him, 
that the Homans were raising new armies 
for the purpose of laying siege to it, for there 
was no city against which they were more 
highly incensed, for having deserted their party.” 
As tHs message, and the manner in which it 
was delivered, intimated such strong apprehen- 
sions, Hannibal thought it advisable to proceed 
with despatch, lest the Homans might be be- 
forehand with him ; whereupon, leaving Arpi, 
he took possession of his old camp on the 
Tifata over Capua. Then leading the Numi- 
dians and Spaniaj-ds for the defence both of the 
camp and the city, he marched away Tvith the 
rest of his forces to the lake of Aveinus, under 
the pretence of performing sacrifice, but in 
reality with a design to make an attempt on 
Puteoli and the garrison there. As soon as 
Maximus received intelligence that Hannibal 
had departed from Arpi and was retmiiing into 
Campania, he hastened back to his army, with- 
out halting either night or day, sending orders 
to Tiberius Gracchus, to bring fonvard his 
forces from Lucefia, to Beneventum, and to 
the praetor Quintus Fabius, son to the consul, 
to hasten to Luceria, in the place of Gracchus. 
At the same time, the two prietors set out for 
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Sicily, Publius Cornelius to command tbe 
army, OtaciHus tlie fleet on the sea coast. 
The rest also departed to their respective pro- 
rinces, and those who were continued in com- 
/r ’ mand remained in the same districts where they 
^ had been in the former year. 

XIII. While Hannibal was at the lake 
Avernus, there came to Mm, from Tarentum, 
five young men of quality, who had been made 
prisoners, some at the lake Thrasimenus, some 
at Cannse, and who had been sent home with 
that generosity which the Carthaginian showed 
towards all the allies of the Romans: these 
told Mm, that “ out of gratitude for Ms kind 
treatment, they had persuaded a great number 
of the Tareiitine youth to prefer Ms alliance 
and friendsMp to that of the Romans j and 
that they had been sent as deputies by their 
countrymen, to request that Hannibal would 
draw his army nearer to Tarentum ; that if Ms 
standards and Ms camp were once seen from 
that place, the city would, without any delay, 
be delivered into Ms hands; for the commons 
were under the influence of the younger men, 
and the management of public aflairs was with 
the commons.” Hannibal, after Mghly com- 
^ mending and loading them with a profusion of 
promises, desired them to return home in order 
to bring the scheme to maturity, saying, that 
he would be there in due time. With these 
hopes the Tarentines were dismissed. Hanni- 
bal had, before their application, conceived an 
ardent wish to gain possession of Tarentum ; 
he saw that it was a city not only opulent and 
of great note, but likewise a seaport, comino- 
diously situated, opposite Macedonia ; and that 
king Philip, should he pass over into Italy, 
would steer Ms course to that harbour, because 
the Romans were in possession of Brundusi- 
um. Having performed the sacrifice wMch he 
had proposed at his coming, and having, during 
his stay, utterly laid waste^the lands of Cumae, 
as far as to the promontory of Misenum, he 
changed Ms route suddenly to Puteoli, with 
design to surprise the Roman garrison, TMs 
consisted of six thousand men, and the place was 
secured, not only by the nature of its situation, 
but by strong works. Here Hannibal delayed 
tMee days, and attempted the garrison on 
every quarter ; but, finding no prospect of sue-. 

, ^ cess, he marched forward to ravage the territory 
I of Neapolis, rather for the sake of gratifying 
his resentment, than with any hope of becom- 
ing master of the town. By Ms arrival in the 


neighbourhood, the commons of Nola were 
encouraged to stir, having for a long time been 
disafifected to the cause of the Romans, and 
harbouring, at the same time, resentment against 
their own senate. Deputies therefore came to 
invite Hannibal, with a positive promise tode- 
I liver the city into his hands : but the consul 
[ Marcellus, whom the nobles solicited, by his 
expeditious measures prevented the design from 
taking place. In one day he made a march 
from Cales to Suessula, though he met with 
some ddiay in passing the river Viiltumus; 
and from thence, on the ensuing night, intro- 
duced into Nola six thousand foot and three 
hundred horse, to support the senate. While 
every precaution requisite for securing the pos- 
session of Nola was thus used by the consul 
with vigorous despatch, Hannibal, on the other 
side, 'Was dilatory in Ms proceedings ; for, after 
having twice before been baffled in a project of 
the same kind, he was now thoiless inclined to 
credit the professions of the Nolans. 

XIV. Meanwhile the consul, Quintus Fa- 
bius, set out to attempt the recovery of Casili- 
num, which was held by a Carthaginian garri- 
son : and, at the same time, as if by concert, 
there arrived at Beneventum, on one side, 
Hanno from Bruttium, with a large body of 
infantry and cavalry ; and on another, Tiber- 
ius Gracchus, from Luceria. The latter came 
first into the towm ; then hearing that Hanno 
was encamped at the river Calor, about three 
miles distant, and that by detachments from 
thence, devastations were committed on the 
country, he marched out Ms troops, pitched Ms 
camp about a mile from the enemy, and there 
held an assembly of his soldiers. The legions 
wMch he had with Mm consisted mostly of 
volunteer slaves, who had chosen rather to 
merit their liberty in silence, by tbe service 
of a second year, tban to request it openly. 
He had observed, however, as he was leav- 
ing Ms winter quarters,, that the troops, on 
their march, began to murmur, asking, whether 
“they were ever to serve as free citizens?” 
He had, however, written to the senate insist- 
ing, not so much on their wishes, as on their 
merits; declaring that “he had ever found 
them faithful and brave in the service; and that, 
excepting a free condition, they wanted no 
qualification of complete soldiers.” Authority 
was given him to act in that business, as he 
himself should judge conducive to the good of 
the public. Before he resolved upon coming 
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to fln engagement, therefore, he gave public 
notice, that the time was now come, when 
they might obtain the liberty which they had 
so long wished for. That he intended, next 
day, to engage the enemy in regular battle, in 
a clear and open plain, where, without any fear 
of stratiigems, the business might be decided 
by the mere dint of valour. Every man, then, 
who should bring home the head of an enemy 
he would, instantly, by his own authority, set 
free j and every one who should retreat from 
his post, he would punish in the same manner 
as a slave. Eveiy man’s lot now depended on 
his own exertion j>nd, as security for their ob- 
taining their freedom, not only he himself 
stood pledged, but the consul Marcellus, ^nd 
even the whole senate, who, having been con- 
sulted by him on the subject of then* freedom, 
had authorized him to determine in the case.” 
He then re^d the consul’s letter and the decree 
of the senate, on which a universal shout of joy 
was raised. They eagerly demanded the fight, 
and ai’dently pressed him to give the signal in- 
stantly. Gracchus gave notice | that they 
should be gratified on the following day, and 
then (fismissed the assembly. The soldiers, 
exulting with joy, especially those who were to 
receive liberty as the price of their active ef- 
forts for one day, spent the rest of their time 
until night in getting their aims in readiness. 

XV. Next day, as soon as the trumpets be- 
gan to sound to battle, the above-mentioned 
men, the first of all, assembled round the gene- 
ral’s quarters, ready and marshalled for the fight. 
At sunrise Gracchus led out his troops to the 
field, nor did the enemy hesitate to meet him. 
Their force consisted of seventeen thousand 
foot, mostly Bruttians and Luctmians, and 
twelve thousand horse, among whom were 
very few Italians, almost all the rest were Nu- 
midians and Moors. The conflict was fierce 
and long ; during four hours neither side gained 
any advantage, and no circumstance proved a 
greater impediment to the success of the 
Homans, than from the heads of the enemy 
being made the price of liberty ; for when any 
had valiantly slain an opponent, he lost time, 
first, in cutting off the head, which could not he 
readily effected in the midst of the crowd and 
tumult, and then his right hand being employed 
in securing it, the bravest ceased to take a part 
in the fight, and the contest devolved on the 
inactive and dastardly. The military tribunes 
now represented to Gracchus, that the soldiers 


were not employed in wounding any of the | 

enemy who stood on their legs, but in maiming ; 

those who had fallen, and instead of their own ■ 
swords in their right hands, they carried the ' 
heads of the slain. On which be commanded 
them to give orders with all haste, that *‘they "i 
should throw away the beads, and attack the ■ 
enemy : that their courage was sufficiently evi- 
dent and conspicuous, and that such brave men 
need not doubt of liberty.” The fight was 
then revived, and the cavalry also were ordered 
to charge : these were briskly encountered by | 
the Nuraidians, and the battle of the horse was ‘ 
maintained with no less vigour than that of the f 
foot ; so that the event of the day again became 
doubtful, while the commanders, on both sides, 

, vilified their adversaries in the most contempt- 
uous terms, the Homan speaking to his soldiers 
of the Lucanians and Bruttians, as men so of- 
ten defeated and subdued by their ancestors; 
and the Carthaginian, of the Homans as slaves, 
soldiers taken out of the workhouse. At last 
Gracchus proclaimed, that his men had no room 
to hope for liberty, unless the enemy were 
routed that day, and driven off the field. ^ 

XVI. These words so effectually inflamed 
their courage, that, as if they had been sudden- 
ly transformed into other men, they renewed 
the shout, and bore down^on the enemy with an 
impetuosity, which it was impossible longer to 
withstand. First the Carthaginian van-guard, 
then the battalions were thrown into confusion ; 
at last the whole line was forced to give way; 
then they plainly turned their backs, and fled 
precipatately into their camp, in such terror and 
dismay, that none of them made a stand, even 
at the gates or on the rampart; and the Ro- 
mans following close, so as to form almost one 
body with them, began anew a second battle 
within their works. Here, as the fight was j 
more impeded by the narrowness of the place 
so was the slaughter more dreadful, the prison 
ersalso lending assistance, who, during the con 
fusion, snatched up weapons, and forming in a 
body, cut off numbers in the rear. So great there- 
fore, was the carnage, that out of so large an ar- 
my, scarcely two thousand men, most of whom 
were horsemen, escaped with their commander ; 
all tlie rest were either slain or made prisoners ; 
thirty-eight standards were taken. Of the ^ 
victorious party, there fell about two tlioiisancI.^':> 
AU the booty was given up to the soldiers, 
except the prisoners, and such cattle as should 
be claimed by the oumers v^itliin thirty days. 
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When they returned into the camp, laden with inner courts, and entreated Gracchus to permit 
spoil, about four thousand of the volunteer his soldiers to partake of the same. Gracchus 
soldiers, who had fought mth less si)irit than gave them leave, on condition that they should 
the rest, and had not broken into tbe Cartha- all dine in the public street ; every thing was 
ginian camp along vdth them, dreading imnish- accordingly brought out before each person’s 
ment, withdrew to an eminence at a small dis- door, where the volunteers dined with the caps 
tance. Next day they were brought dowm from of liberty, or white woollen fillets in their hands, 
thence by a military tribune, and arrived just some reclining, others standing, who, at tbe 
as Gracchus was holding an assembly, which same time, attended the rest. This afforded a 
he had summoned. Here the proc’onsul, hav- sight so pleasing, that Gracchus, on his return 
ing, in the first place, hdnoured with military to Kome, ordered a representation of that day’s 
presents the veteran soldiers, according to the festival to be painted in tbe Temple of Liberty, 
degree of courage and activity showm by each which bis father caused to be built on the 
in the fight, said, that as to what concerned Aventiiie, out of money accruing from tines, 
the volunteers, he rather wished that all in and which he afterwards dedicated, 
general, worthy and unworthy, slionld receive While these transactjons passed at 

commendations from him, than that any should Beneventum, Hannibal, after ravaging the lands 
be reprimanded on such a day as that and of. Neapolis, marched his army to Nola. The 
■ thep, praying that “ it might prove advantage- consul, as soon as he was apprised of his 
ous, happy, and fortunate to the commonwealth ai>proach, sent for the propraetor Fomponius, 
and to themselves j” he pronounced them all and the army which lay in the camp over Sues- 
free. On which declaration, in transports of sula : being determined to go out, and not to 
joy, they raised a general shout, and \vhile they decline an engagement with him. He sent 
now embraced and congratulated each other, Cains Claudius Nero with the main strength 
raising their hands towards heaven, and pray- of the cavahy in tbe dead of the night, through 
ing for every blessing on the Koman people, the gate which was most distant from the 
and on Gracchus in particular, the proconsul enemy, ordering him to ride round so as not to 
addressed them thus : “ Before I had set all be obseiwed, until he came behind their army, 
on an equal footing of freedom, I was unwill- to follow them leisurely as they^^^ed, and m 
ing to distinguish any by a mark, either of soon as he should perceive that'Ihe battle was 
bravery or of cowardice. But now, since I begun, to advance on their rear. What prevent- 
have acquitted the honour of government, lest ed Nero from executing these orders, whether 
every distinction between them be lost, I will mistake of the road, or tbe shortness of the 
order the names of those 'who, conscious of time, is uncertain. Although the battle was 
being remiss in the action, have lately made a fought while he was ^absent, yet the Roniatm 
secession, to be laid before me ; and, summon- had evidently the advantage ; but by the cavalry 
ing each, wdll bind them by an oath, that, as not coming up in time, the plan of operations 
long as they shall serve me in the army, they was disconcerted. Marcellas, not daring to 
. 4 " will never, except obliged by sickness, take follow the retiring foe, gave the signal for re- 
food or drink in any other posture than treat, while his men were pursuing their siic- 
standing. This penalty you vdil undergo cess. However, more than two thousand of 
with patience, if you considevr that your the enemy are said to have fallen that day ; of 
cowardice could not be more slightly brand- the Homans less than four hundred. About 
ed.” He then gave the signal of prepara- sunset, Nero returned, after having to no pur- 
tipn for a march, and the soldiers, canying pose fatigued the men and horses through 
and driving on their booty, returned to the whole day and night, without even getting 
Beneventum so , cheerful and so gay, that a sight of the Cai-thaginian • he was j/ery 
they seemed to have come home from a feast, severely reprimanded by the consul, who went 
given on some remarkable occasion, rather than so far as to affirm, that he was the cause 
from a field of battle. All tbe Beneventans of their not having retorted on tbe enemy 
poured out in crowds to meet them at the gates, the disaster suffered at Cannee. Next day the 
embraced the soldiers, congratulated them, and Homan army marched out to the field, but 
pressed them to come to their houses. They Hannibal, tacitly acknowledging his defeat, 
had already prepared entertainments in their kept within his trenches. In the dead of the. 
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night of tbetliird day, giving up all hope of 
getting possession of Nola, a project never at- 
tempted -without loss, he maxched away towards 
Tarentum, where he had a greater prospect of 
success. 

XVIIL Nor did less spirit appear in the 
administration of the Roman affairs at home, 
than in the field. The censors being, by the 
emptiness of the treasury, discharged ffom the 
care of erecting public works, turned their at- 
tention to the regulating of men’s morals, and 
checking the growth of vices, which, like 
distempered bodies, ever apt to generate other ' 
maladies, had sprung up during the war. First 
they summoned before them those, who, after 
the battle of Cannce, were said to have formed 
the design of deserting the commonwealth, and 
abandoning Italy. At the head of these was 
Lucius Cascilius Metellus, who happened to 
be quaestor at the time. They then ordered 
him, and the others accused of the same crimi- 
nal conduct, to plead to the charge j and as 
these could not clear themselves, they pronoun- 
eed judgment, that those persons had made tse 
of words and discourses, tending to the 
detriment of the commonwealth, inasmuch as 
they purported the forming of a conspiracy for 
the purpose of abandoning Italy, Next to 
these were summoned the over ingenious 
casuists with respect to the means of dissolving 
the obligation of an oath, who supposed, that 
by returning privately into Hannibal’s camp, 
after having begun their journey with the rest 
of the prisoners, they should fulfil the oath 
which they had taken. Of these, and the 
others above-mentioned, such as had horses at 
the public e^cpense, were deprived of them# and ; 
they were aU degraded from- their tribes and i 
disfranchised. Nor was the care of the censors 
confined merely to the regulating of the senate 
and the equestrian order. They erased from 
the lists of the yoimger centuries, the names of 
aU those who had not served as soldiers during ' 
the last four years, not having heenjregularly ex- 
empted from service, or prevented by sickness. 
These, in number above two thousand, were dis- 
franchised, and all were degraded fi*om their 
tribes. To this simple censorial sentence was 
added a severe decree of the senate, that all those 
whom the censors had degraded should serve 
as foot soldiers, and be sent into Sicily, to join 
the remains of the army of Cannae 5 the time 
limited for the service of soldiers of this de- 
scription being, until the enemy should be driven 
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out of Italy, While the censors now;, on ac- | 
count of the impoverished treasury, declined i 
contracting for the repairs of the sacred edifices, 
the furnishing of horses to the curule magis- 
trates, and other matters of like nature, a great 
number of those, who had been accustomed to 
engage in contracts of the kind, waited on 
them, and recommended that they transact 
every kind of business, and engage in contracts, 
in the same manner as if there were money in 
the coffers ; assuring them, that no one would 
call on the treasury for payment, until the con- 
clusion of the war,” Afterwards came the ! 
former owners of those whom- Tiberius Sem- ^ 
pronius had made free at Beneventum : who 
said, that they had been sent for by the public 
bankers, in order that they might receive the 
price of their slaves ; but that they did not 
desire it until the war should be at an end. 
When this disposition to support the credit of 
the treasury appeared among the plebeian class, 
the property belonging to minors, and of wi- 
dows, began to be brought in ; the people be- , 
lieving that they could not deposit it any where 
in greater security, or with more religious re- ^ 

gard to their trust, than under the public faith ; | 

and when any thing was bought, or laid in for 
the use of the said minors or widows, a bill 
was given for it on the qucestor. This gener- * 
ous zeal of the private ranks spread from the 
city into the camp, where no horseman, no cen- 
turion, w'ould take his pay ; and should any 
have received it, the others would have cen- 
sured them as mercenary. 

XIX. The consul, Quintus Fabiiis, lay j 
encamped before Casilinum, which was de- j 
fended by a garrison of two thousand Campa- 
nians, and seven hundred of Hannibal’s soldiers. ^ 
The commander was Statius Metius, sent f 
thither by Cneius Magius Atellanus, who was I 
chief magistrate that year, and was now em- [ 
ployed in arming the populace and the slaves ' 
promiscuously, intending to attack the Roman 
camp while the consul was laying siege to the 
place. None of his designs escaped the know- ; 
ledge of Fabius, w'ho therefore sent a message 
to his colleague at Nola, that, while ; 
the siege of Casilinum was caiiied on, there 
was a necessity for another army to op- 
pose the Campanians; that either he him- T 
self should come, leaving a moderate gar- 
rison at Nola, or, if affairs there required his 
stay, from not yet being in a state of security 
against the attempts of Hannibal, he should in 
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that case send for the x^^oconsnl, Tiberius 
Gracchus, from Beneventum.” On receiving 
this message, Marcellus, leaving two thousand 
men to garrison Nola, came with the rest oi 
his army to Casilinum, and, by Ms arrival, the 
Campanians, who were on the point of break- 
ing out into action, were kept quiet. And 
now the two consuls, with united forces, 
pushed on the siege. But the Roman sol- 
diers, in their rash approaches to the walls, 
receiving many wounds, and meeting little 
success in any of their attempts, Quintus Fa- 
bius gave Ms opinion, that they ought to aban-^ 
don an enterprise which, though of slight 
importance, was attended with as much diffi- 
culty as one of great consequence j and that 
they should retire from the place, especially as 
more- momentous business called for their 
'attention. Marcellus prevented their ’« quitting 
the siege with disappointment, urging, that 
there were many enterprises of such a nature, 
that, as they pught not to be undertaken by 
great generals, so when once engaged in they 
ought not to be relinquished, because the repu- 
tation either of success or of failure, must be 
productive of weighty consequences. All 
kinds of works were then constructed, and 
machines of eveiy description pushed forward 
to the walls. On this, the Campanians re- 
quested of Fabius that they might be allowed 
to retire in safety to Capua, when, a few hav- 
ing come out of the town, Marcellus seized 
on the pass by which they came, and imme- 
diately a promiscuous slaughter began near the 
gate, and soon after, on the troops rushing in, 
it spread through the city. About fifty of 
the Campanians, who first left the place, ran 
for refuge to Fabius, and imder his protection 
escaped to Capua. Thus was Casilinum taken 
by surprise, during the conferences and delays 
of those who went to negotiate terms of caj)i- 
tulation. The prisoners, both Campanians 
and Hannibal’s soldiers, were sent to Rome, 
and there shut up in prison, and the multitude 
of the towns-people were dispersed among the 
neighbouring states, to be kept in custody. 

XX. At the same time, when the army, 
after effecting their purpose, removed from 
Casilinum, Gracchus, who was in Lucania, de- 
tached, under a pr00fect of the allies, several co- 
horts, which had been raised in that country, to 
ravage the lands of the enemy. These Hanno at- 
tacked while they straggledin a careless manner, 
and retaliated a blow almost as severe as that 
I. 


which he had received at Benevcntuin ;■ then, 
to avoid being overtaken by Gracchus, he re- 
tired with the utmost speed into Briittium. 
As to the consuls, Marcellus returned to Nola, 
whence he had come; Fabius proceeded into 
Samnium, in order to overrun the country, and 
recover, by force, the cities which had revolted. 
The Samnites of Caudiiim suffered the most 
grievous devastations ; their territory was laid 
waste with fire to a great extent, and men and 
cattle were carried off as spoil. The following 
towns were taken from them by assault : Com- 
bulteria, Telesia, Compsa, Melaj, Fulfukii, and 
Orbitanium ; from the Lucanians, Blandte ; 
JEcse, belonging to the Apulians, was taken 
after a siege. In these towns t^venty-five thou- 
sand were taken or slain, and three hundred and 
seventy deserters retaken ; these, being sent by 
the consul to Rome, were all beaten with rods 
in the comitiiim, and cast down from the rock. 
All this was performed by Fabius in the course 
of a few days. Bad health confined jMareellus 
at Nola, and prevented his taking the field. At 
the same time the praetor, Quintus Fabius, 
whose province was the country round Luceria, 
took by storm a town called Acciia, and forti- 
fied a strong camp near Ardonea. While the 
Romans were thus employed in various places, 
Hannibal bad arrived at Tarentura, after utter- 
ly destroying every thing in his waj. At last, 
when he entered the territory of Tarentum, bis 
troops began to march in a peaceable manner : 
nothing was injured there, nor did any ever go 
out of the road ; this proceeding flowed mani- 
festly not from the moderation either of the sol- 
diers or their commander, but from a wish to 
acquire the esteem of the Tarentines. How * 
ever, after he had advanced almost close to the 
w^alls, finding no coinmotion raised in his fa- 
vour, an event which he expected to happen on 
the sight of his vanguard, he encamped about 
the distance of a mile from the town. Three 
days before Hannibal’s approach, Marcus Li- 
vius being sent by the propraetor, Marcus Va- 
lerius, commander of the fleet at Brundiisiura, 
had formed the young nobility of Tarentum 
into bodies ; and, posting guards at every gate, 
and along the walls, wherever there was occa- 
sion, by his unremitting vigilance, both by day, 
and more particularly by night, left no room for 
any attempt, either of the enemy or of the waver- 
ing allies. Wherefore, after many days had been 
spent there to no purpose, Hannibal, finding that 
none of those who had attended Mm at the lake 
3 R 
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Averniis, either came themselves, or sent any 
message or letter, and perceiving that he incon- 
siderately suffered himself to he led by delusive 
promises, decamped and withdrew. He "did 
not even then do any injury to their country, 
for though his counterfeited tenderness had 
brought him no advantage, yet he still enter- 
tained hopes of prevailing on them to renounce 
their present engagements. When he came to 
Salapia he collected there stores of corn from 
the lands of Metapontum and Heraclea, for 
midsummer was now past, and the place ap- 
peared commodious for winter-quarters. From 
hence he sent out the Moors and Niuhidians to 
plunder the territory of Sallentum, and the 
nearest woody parts of Apulia, where not 
much booty was found of any other kind than 
horses, several studs of which made the princi- 
pal part of their acquisitions 5 of these, four 
thousand were distributed among the horsemen 
to be trained. 

XXI. The Romans, seeing that a war of no 
slight moment was ready to break out in Sicily, 
and that the death of the tyrant had only given 
the Syracusans enterprising leaders, without 
working any change in their principles or tem- 
pers, decreed that province to the consul Mar- 
cxis Marcellus. Immediately after the murder 
of Hieronymus, the soldiers in Leontini had 
raised a tumult, fmiously exclaiming, that the 
death of the king should be expiated by the 
blood of the conspirators. Afterwards, the 
words LIBERTY RESTORED, a sound 
ever delightful to the eai*, being frequently re- 
peated, and hopes being held out of largesses 
from the royal treasure, of serving under better 
generals, mention at the same time being made 
of the t}Tant’s shocking crimes, and more 
shocking lusts; all these together produced 
such an alteration in their sentiments, that they 
suffered the body of the king, whom just now 
they had so violently lamented, to lie without 
burial. The rest of the conspirators remained 
in the place in order to secure the army on 
their side ; but Theodotus and Sosis, getting 
on horseback, galiopped with all possible speed , 
to Syracuse, wishing to surprise the king’s 
pai’ty, vhile ignorant of every thing that had 
happened, ‘But not only report, than Which 
nothing is quicker on such occasions, but like- 
wise an express, by one of Hieronymus’s ser- 
vants, had arrived before them. Wherefore 
Andranodorus had strengthened with garrisons 


both the island * and the citadel, and also every : 
other post which was convenient for his pur- 
pose. After sunset, in the dusk of the even- 
ing, Theodotus and Sosis rode into the Hexa- 
pylum, and having shown the king’s garments 
dyed with blood, and the ornament which he 
wore on his head, passed on through the Tycha, 
calling the people at once to liberty and to arms, 
and desiring them to come all together into the 
Achradina, As to the populace, some ran out 
into the street, some stood in the porches of 
their houses, some looked on from the roofs and 
windows, all inquiring into the cause , of the 
commotion. Every place blazed with lights, 
and was Ulled with various confused noises, i 
Such as had arms assembled imthe open places ; 
such as had none pulled down from the temple 
of Olympian Jove the spoils of the Gauls and 
Rlyrians, presented to Hiei’o by the Roman 
people, and hung up there by him ; beseeching 
the god to lend, with good will, those conse- 
crated weapons to men taking tliem up in de- 
fence of their country, of the temples of the 
deities, and of their liberty. This multitude 
was also joined to the w^atch, stationed in the 
several principal quarters of the city. In the 
island Andranodorus had, among other places, 
occupied the public granary with a guard ; this 
place, w^hicli w‘as enclosed with hewn stone, and • 
built up to a great height, like a citadel, was 
seized by the band of youths appointed by An- 
dranodorus to garrison it, and they despatched a 

I Syracuse was founded by a colony of Athenians, and 
rose gradually to the very first rank of greatness and ' 

splendour. At the time of these transactious it consist- | 

ed of four parts, each of which deserved the name of a 
city. 1. The island, called also Ortygia, was joined to 
the main land by a bridge, and, stretching out into the 
bay, formed two harbours, a large one to the south-east, 
and a smaller one on the north-west Here stood the 
royal palace and the treasury, and, at the remotest point, 
the fountain Arethusa arises. 2. The Aehradin^. This 
'was the largest and strongest division of the city ; it 
stretched along the bottom of the lesser harbour, whose 
waters %vashed it, and was divided from the other parts 
by a strong wall. 3. The Tycha, so named from a re- 
markable temple of Fortune, formed the south- 
eastern part of the city, -k Neapolis, or the New Town: 
this was the latest built, and lay westward of the Tycha 
The principal entrance into this part was guarded" by a 
fort called Hexapylum, from its having si.x gates. To 
this part belonged Epipoicc, an. eminence commanding a 
view of the whole city. 

Of this once famous city the only part now inhabited 
is the island. The ruins of the rest are about twenty- 
two miles in ciremnferenee, and are covered with vlie- 
yards, orchards, and corn fields. 
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message to the Achradinaj that the corn there- 
in was at the disposal of the senate. 

XXII, At the first dawn the whole body of 
the people, armed and unarmed, came together 
into the Achradina to the senate-house ; and 
there, from an altar of Concord, which stood in 
the place, one of the principal nobles, by name 
Polyaenus, made a speech fraught with senti- 
ments both of liberty and moderation. He 
said that Men w^ho had experienced the hard- 
ships of servitude and insult, knew the extent 
of the evil against which they vented their re- 
sentment ; but what calamities civil discord in- 
troduces, the Syracusans could have learned 
only from the relations of their fathers, not from 
their own experience. He applauded them for 
the readiness with which they had taken arms, 
and would applaud them yet more if they did 
not make use of them unless constrained by the 
last necessity. At present he thought it advis- 
able that they should send deputies to Andra- 
nodorus, to require of him to be amenable to 
the direction of the senate and people, to open 
the gates of the island, and withdraw the garri- 
son. ^If he meant, undcfT the pretext of being 
guardian of the sovereignty for another, to usurp 
it into his own hands, he recommended it to 
them to recover their liberty by much keener 
exertions than had been shovra against Hiero- 
nymus.” Accordingly, on the breaking up of 
the assembly, deputies were sent. The meet- 
ings of the senate were now revived; for, 
though it had, during the reign of Hiero, con- 
tinued to act as the public council of the state, 
yet since his death, until now, it had never been 
convened, or consulted on any business. When 
the commissioners came to Andranodorus, he 
was much moved by the united voice of bis 
countrymen, by their being in possession of the 
bther quarters of the city, and moreover by that 
division of the island, which was the strongest, 
being lost to him, and in the hands of the other 
party. But his wife, Bemarata, daughter of 
Hiero, still swelling with royal arrogance and 
female pride, reminded him of an expression 
frequently uttered by Dionysius the Tyrant, who 
used to say, that a man ought to relinquish 
sovereign power when he was dragged by the 
feet, not while he sat on horseback. It was 
easy,” she said, “ at any moment to resign the 
possession of a high station ; to arrive at, and 
acquire it, was difiicult and arduous.” Desired 
him to ask from the ambassadors a little time 
for consideration, and to employ it in sending 


for the soldiers from Leontmi, to whom, if 
he promised some of the royal treasure, he 
might ; dispose of every thing at his pleasure.” 
These counsels, suited to the character of the 
woman, Andranodorus neither totally rejected 
nor immediately adopted ; judging it the safer 
way to the acquisition of power, to yield to the 
times for the present He therefore desired 
the deputies to carry back for answer, that he 
would be obedient to the directions of senate 
and people.” Next day, at the first light, he 
opened the gates of the island, and went into 
the forum in the Achradina. There he ascended 
the altar of Concord, from whence Polynjeiis 
had addressed the people the day before, and 
first, at the beginning of his discourse, spent 
some time in entreating their pardon for the 
delay which he had made, for, “ he had kept 
the gates shut,” he said, “not with intention 
to separate his own interest from , that of the 
public, but through fearful uncertainty, the 
sword being once drav^m, when, and in what 
way an end might be put to the shedding of 
blood; whether they would be content with 
the death of the tyrant, which was all that the 
cause of liberty required, or whether all who 
had any connection with the court, either by 
consanguinity, affinity, or employments of any 
kind, "Were to be put to death, as accomplices 
in another’s guilt. As soon as he perceived 
that those who had freed their, country, meant 
also, together -with liberty, to grant it safety, 
and that the designs of all aimed at the promo- 
tion of the public happiness, he had not hesi- 
tated to replace, under the direction of the, peo- 
ple, both his own person, and every thing else 
committed to his charge and guardianship, since 
the prince who had entrusted Mm therewith 
had perished through Ms owm madness.” , Then 
turning to those who had killed the tyrant, and 
addressing Theodotiis and Sosis by name, 

“ You have performed,” said he, “a memorable 
exploit : but believe me, the career of your 
gloiy is only begun, not finished ; and there yet 
subsists the utmost danger, that unless you 
exert yourselves immediately to secure peace 
and harmony, the nation may carry liberty to 
licentiousness.” 

XXIIL After this discourse he laid the 
keys of the gates and of the royal treasiire at 
their feet. Being dismissed, full of joy, the 
people, with their wives and children, spent 
that day in ojBfering thanksgivings in all the 
temples of the gods, and on .the day following 
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an assembly was held for tbe election of pra- 
ters. Among the iirst was chosen Andrano- 
dorus; the greater immher of the rest were 
elected from the hand of conspirators against 
the king. Two of these were absent at the 
time, Sopater and Binomenes 5 who, on hear^ 
iiig what had passed at Syracuse, conveyed 
thither the money belonging to the king, which 
was at Leontini, and delivered it to qusestors 
appointed for the purpose : to whom was also 
delivered the treasure which was in the island 
and in the Achradina. That part of the wall, 
which formed too strong a fence between the 
island and the city, was, with universal appro., 
hation, demolished. The other events which 
took place corresponded with the general zeal 
for liberty, which now actuated men’s minds : 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, when intelligence 
was received of the tyrant’s death, which, the 
former had wished to conceal even b/the mur- 
der of the messenger, were deserted by the 
soldiers j and, as the safest step in their pre- 
sent circumstances, returned to Syracuse. 
Lest their stay there should subject them to 
sn^icion, as if they were watching some op- 
poirtumtyforeffectinga revolution, they address- 
ed first the praetors, and aftenvards, through 
them, the senate; represented, that “being 
sent by Hannibal to Hieronymus, as "to a . friend 
and ally, they had obeyed his orders in confor- 
mity, to the will of their own commander. 
That they wished to return to Hannibal, but 
as they could hot travel with safety while every 
part of Sicily was overspread with the Koraan 
arms, they requested that a guard might be 
granted to escort them to Locri in Italy, and 
that thus, with very little trouble, the senate 
would confer a great obligation on Hannibal.” 
The request was easily obtained, for the senate 
wished the departure of those generals of the 
late king, men well skilled in war, and at the 
same time needy and daring. But this mea- 
sure, so agreeable to theii* wishes, they did not 
execute with the care and expedition requisite. 
Mearnvhile those young men, accustomed to a 
military life, employed themselves sometimes 
among the soldiery ; at others, among the de- 
serters, the greatest number of whom were 
Roman seamen ; at others, among the very 
lowest class of plebeians, in propagating insin- 
uations against the senate and nobility ; hinting 
to them, that “in the appearance of reviraig 
the former alliance, they were secretly forming 
and preparing to execute a scheme of bringing | 
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Syracuse under the dominion of the Romans 
and that then their faction, and the few advo- 
cates for the renewal of the treaty, would do- 
mineer without control.” 

XXI V. Crowds of people, disposed to lis- 
ten to and believe such reports, flocked into 
Syracuse in great numbers every day, and, af- 
forded, not only to Epicydes, but to Andrano- 
dorus likewise, some hopes of effecting a re- 
volution. The latter, wearied by the impor- 
tunities of his wife, who urged that, “ now was 
the time to possess himself of the sovereignty, 
while all was in a state of disorder, in conse- 
quence of liberty being lately recovered, but 
not yet established on a regulai* footing ; while 
the soldiers, who o\ved their livelihood to the 
pay received from the late king, -were yet at 
hand, and while the commanders sent by Han- 
nibal, who were well acquainted with those 
soldiers, could aid the enterprise,” took, as an 
associate in his design, Themistus, to whom 
Gelon’s daughter was married; and in a few 
days after, incautiously disclosed the affair to 
one Ariston, an actor on the stage, whom he 
was accustomed to entrust with other secrets ; 
a man whose birth and circumstances were 
both reputable ; nor did his emj)loyment dis- 
grace them, because, among the Greeks, tliat 
profession is not considered as dishonourable. 
This man, resolwng to be guided by the duty 
which he owed to his country, discovered the 
matter to the prsetors ; who, hawng learned by 
unquestionable proofs that the information was 
well-founded, first consulted the elder senators, 
by whose advice he placed a gumd at the door 
of the senate-house, and, as soon as Themistus 
and Andranodoras entered, put them to death. 
This fact, in appearance uncommonly atro- 
cious, the cause of which was unlaio\^m to the 
rest, occasioned a -vdolent uproar ; but, having 
at length procured silence, they brought the in- 
former into the senate-house. He then ga\'e a 
regular detail of eveiy cfieiimstance, sho^ving 
that the conspii-acy owed its origin to the mar- 
riage of Gelon’s daughter Harmonia, with The- 
mistus ; that the aiixilimy troops of A fricans 
and Spaniards had been engaged for the pur- 
pose of massacring the pnetoi's and others of 
the nobility, whose property, according to or- 
ders given, was to be the booty of their mm- 
derers ; that a band of mercenaries, accustomed 
to the command of Andranodoriis, had been 
procured, with the design of seizing again on 
the Island. He afterwards laid before them 
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every particular; wliat things were to be done, 
and by whom, together with the whole plan of 
the conspiracy, supported by men with arms, 
ready to execute it. On which the senate gave 
iiidgment, that they had suffered death as justly 
as Hieronymus. The crowd round the senate- 
house being vaidously disposed, and imacquaint- 
cd with the real state of the case, became cl^ 
morous : but, while they were uttering furious 
threats, the sight of the conspirators’ bodies in 
the porch of the senate-house impressed them 
with such terror, that they silently followed 
the well-judging part of the plebeians to an as- 
sembly which was summoned. Sopater was I 
commissioned by the senate and his colleagues 
to explain the matter to the people. 

XXV. He brought Ms charges against the 
deceased as if they were then on trial: after 
taking a review of their former lives, he insist- 
ed that whatever wicked and impious acts had 
been perj^etrated since the death of Hiero, 
Andranodorus and Themistus were the authors 
of them. For what,” said he, “ did the boy 
Hieronymus ever do by the direction of his 
own will? What, indeed, could he do who had 
scarcely exceeded the years of childhood ? His 
guardians and teachers exercised the sovereign 
power, screened from the public hatred which 
fell on Mm ; and therefore ought to have died 
either before Hieronymus or with him. Never- 
theless, those men who had merited and been 
doomed to die, have since the death of the ty 
rant, attempted new crimes; at first openly 
when Andranodorus, shutting the gates of the 
Island, assumed the throne as his by inheri- 
tance, and kept as proprietor what he had held 
as trustee : afteiwards being abandoned by those 
who were in the Island, and blockaded by all 
the rest of the citizens who held the Achra- 
dina, and finding his open and avowed attempts 
on the cmwn ineffectual, he endeavoured to 
attain it by secret machinations and treachery: 
nor could he be induced to alter his measures 
even by kindness and the honour conferred on 
him ; for it should be remembered that among 
the deliverers of their country, this treacherous 
conspirator against its liberty was chosen a 
praetor. But the spirit of royalty has been 
infused into these men by their royal consorts, 
Hiero’s daughter married to one, Gelon’s to 
the other.” At these words a shout was heard 
from eveiy part of the assembly, that none 
of the race of the tyrants ought to live.” 
Such is the natiue of the populace; they 


are either abject slaves or tyraimie masters- 
Xfiberty, wMcli consists in a mean between 
these, they either undcr%ulue, or know not 
how to enjoy with moderation ; and, in general, 
there are not wanting agents disposed to fo- 
ment their passions, who, working on minds 
wMch delight in cnielty, and know no restraint 
in the practice of it, exasperate them to acts ol 
blood and slaughter. Thus, on the present 
occasion, the praetors instantly proposed the 
passing of an order, and it was hardly proposed 
before it was passed, that all the royal family 
should be put to death; whereupon persons 
sent by these magistrates executed the sentence 
on Demarata, daughter of Hiero, and Harmo- 
: nia, daughter of Gelon, the wives of Andrario- 
I dorus and Themistus. 

XXVI. There was another daughter of 
Hiero, called Heraclea, wife to Zoippiis ; w'ho 
having been sent by Hieronymus ambassador 
to king Ptolemy, had continued abroad in vol- 
untary exile. On getting notice that the exe- 
cutioners were coming to her also, she fled for 
refuge into the chapel of her household gods, 
taking with her two maiden daughters, with 
their hair dishevelled, and their appearance in 
every other particular calculated to excite com- 
passion ; to tills she added prayers, beseeching 
the executioners, by the memoiy of her father 
Hiero, and of her brother Gelon, not to suffer 
her, an innocent woman, to be involved in ruin 
under the hatred incurred by Hieronymus. To 
her nothing had accrued, from his being on the 
throne, but the exile of her husband ; neither, 
during the life of Hieronymus, was her situation 
the same with that of her sister, nor since his 
death was her cause the same. Must it not be 
allowed, that if Andranodorus had succeeded in 
Ms projects, her sister would have reigned with 
him, whereas she must have been in servitude 
with the rest ? If any one should teE Zoippus, 
that Hieronymus was kEled and S^Tacuse free, 
who could doubt hut he 'would instantly get 
on board a ship and return to his countiy? 
How deceitful were the hopes of men I Could 
he imagine, that in his native soil, restored to 
Eherty, Ms wife and children were struggling 
to preserve their lives ; and in what respect 
did they obstiiict the cause of liberty or the 
laws ? IVbat danger could arise from them, a 
soEtary, and, in a manner,- widowed woman, 
and her poor orjihan children ? But, though 
no danger was apprehended from them, yet the 
whole royal race was detested. Let herself 
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and cMdrenbe banished far from Syracuse and 
from Sicily ; let them be conveyed to Alexan- 
dria j a wife to her husband, the daughters to 
their father.” Finding them still inexorable, 
and wishing to make the best use of the time, 
(for she saw some even drawing their swords,) 
she desisted from farther entreaties for herself, 
and continued to beseech them to “ spare, at 
least, her daughters, who were children of an 
age which even enraged enemies would refrain 
from injuring j and not, while they pursued 
their revenge against tyrants, to imitate them- 
selves the crimes which had raised theirhatred,” 
Wiiile she was speaking, they dragged her from 
the sanctuary, and slew her ; and then turned 
their weapons against the children, who were 
sprinkled with the blood of their mother. But 
they, deprived of reason hy grief and fear toge- 
ther, rushed out of the chapel with such quick- 
ness, that, had a^assage been’ open to the pub- 
lic street, they would have filled the whole city 
with tumult : even as it was, though the extent 
of the house was not great, they several times 
made their way through the midst of many 
armed men, without receiving a wound, and 
extricated themselves from those that took 
hold of them, notwithstanding the number and 
strength of the hands with which they had to 
straggle ; but at length, being reduced to the 
last weakness by wounds, after coverhig every 
place with their blood, they fell and expired. 
This scene, piteous in itself, was rendered yet 
more so hy an incident that ensued j for short- 
ly after, arrived a message, countermanding 
their execution, the sentiments of the people 
having suddenly turned to the side of compas- 
sion ; and this compassion was soon converted 
into anger, on account of the precipitancy vyith 
which the sentence had been hurried on, so as 
to leave no time for re-consideration or the 
subsiding of passion. The populace, therefore, 
expressed much discontent, and insisted on an 
assembly of election to fill up the places of 
Andranodorus and Themistiis, for both had 
been praetors ; and this election was not at all 
likely to terminate in a manner agreeable to 
the present praetors. 

XX VJl. A day was appointed for the elec- 
tion, when, to the surprise of ah, some person 
in the remotest pait of the crowd named Epi- 
cydes I then another, in the same quarter, Hip- 
pocrates; which names were afterwards the 
most frequently repeated, with the manifest ap- 
probation of the multitude. The assembly itself 
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was an irregular one ; for, not the commons 
alone, but also great numbers of the soldiery/aiid 
even of deserters, who wished to overturn every 
present establishment, composed the disorderly 
crowd. The magistrates, at first, pretended 
ignorance of what was going forward, thinking to 
protract the business ; but, at last, overcome by 
the united voice of so very many, and dreading 
an insurrection, they declared those men prietors ; 
who, however, did not immediately unveil their 
sentiments, though greatly chagrined,— first, at 
ambassadors having gone to Appius Claudius 
to conclude a truce of ten days, and then, when 
that was obtained, on others being sent to nego- 
tiate a renewal of the old alliance. At this 
time the Romans had a fleet of a hundred sail 
at Murgantia, watching what might be the re- 
sult of the commotions of Syracuse, in conse- 
quence of the death of the tyrants, and to 
what points the view of the people might be 
directed by the late acquisition of liberty, to 
which they had so long been strangers. Mean- 
while, tbe Syracusan ambassadors bad been sent 
by Appius to Marcellus on his arriving in Si- 
cily ; who, when he heard the terms on which 
they proposed the alliance, conceiving expecta- 
tions that the business might be adjusted to 
mutual satisfaction, sent ambassadors on his 
part to Syracuse, to treat with the praetors in 
person. Here was no longer the same quiet 
and tranquillity ; on news being received that a 
Carthaginian fleet had arrived at Pacbynum^ 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, freed from appre- 
hension, now began, sometimes among the 
mercenary soldiers, at others among the deser- 
ters, to spread insinuations, that there was a 
I design of betraying Syracuse to the Romans. 
And when Appius came and kept his fleet sta- 
tioned at the mouth of the harbour, with inten- 
tion to raise the spirits of tbe other party, this 
gave the utmost appearance of credibility to their 
ill-grounded suggestions, insomuch that the 
populace at first ran down in a tumultuous 
manner, to oppose the landing of liis men, if 
such an attempt should be made. 

XX y III. In this troubled state of affairs 
it was judged necessary to call a general assem- 
bly. Here, ^vhile opposite parries drew con- 
trary ways, and a civil war was on the point of 
breaking out, one of the leading nobles, named 
Apollonides, addressed them in a discourse of 
very salutary tendency at such a juncture ; tell- 
ing them that ^^no state ever had a nearer pro- 
spect either of safety or of ruin. If all would 
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unanimously incline either on the side of the 
Romans, or to that of the Carthaginians, their 
prosi)erity and happiness would equal that of 
any other nation whatever. If separate parties 
laboured to counteract each other, the war 'be- 
tween the Carthaginians and the Romans \vas 
not more furious, than would be that which 
must follow between the Syracusans themselves, 
when each party should have its own troops, 
its own arms, its own leaders within the same 
walls. The most effectual endeavours ought 
to be used to bring all to unanimity in opinion. 
Which of the alliances might be the more pro- 
fitable, was a question of a very inferior nature, 
and of much less moment. Nevertheless, on 
the choice of allies, they ought rather to follow 
the judgment of Hiero than that of Hierony- 
mus, and give the preference to a friendship, of 
which they had a happy experience for fifty 
years, before one which would be at the present 
new to them, and was formerly found deceitful. 
Another consideration ought to be allowed some 
weight in their resolves; that it was in their 
power to decline a treaty of friendship with the 
Carthaginians, and yet not to enter, immediate- 
ly at least, into a war with them ; whereas with 
the Romans, they must instantly have either 
peace or war.” The less of party spirit and 
warmth this speech contained, the greater was 
its influence on the hearers. To the praetors, 
and a select number of senators, a military 
council was joined, and even the commanders 
of companies, and the prsefects of the allies, 
were ordered to share in their consultations. 
After the affair had been frequently debated 
with great heat, they at last resolved, because 
they could discover no plan on which war 
could be maintained against the Romans, that 
a treaty of peace should be foniied with them, 
and that ambassadors should be sent with those 
of that nation, then in Syracuse, to ratify it. 

XXIX. Not many days had passed, when 
deputies from the Leontines arrived, requesting 
aid for the defence of their country ; and this 
application was considered as coming most 
seasonably for ridding the city of a disorderly 
turbulent rabble, and removing tbeir leaders 
out of the way. The prsetor, Hippocratesj 
was ordered to conduct the deserters thither ; 
and these were accompanied by great numbers 
of mercenary auxiliaries, so that the whole 
amounting to four thousand soldiers. This 
expedition was highly pleasing, both to the 
persons employed, and to their employers ; the 


former gaining, wliat they had long wished for, 
an opportunity for disturbing the government ; 
the latter rejoicing at such a nuisance being 
removed; the sink, as it were, of the city. 
However this proved only like giving a sick 
person present ease, that he might relapse with 
an aggravation of his disorder. For Hippo- 
crates began at first, by secret excursions, to 
ravage the nearest parts of the Roman province ; 
but afterwards, when Appius had sent a body 
of troops to i>roteet the tenitories of the allie/3, 
he attacked, with his entire force, a detachment 
posted in bis way, and killed a great number. 
When Marceilus was informed of these tran- 
sactions, he instantly despatched ambassadors 
to Syracuse, to comphiin of this infraction of 
the treaty, and to represent, that occasions of 
quarrel w’ould never be wanting, unless Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes were banished, not only 
from Syracuse, but far from every part of Si- 
cily. JEpicydes hot choosing, by remaining 
where he was, either to face the charge of being 
a confederate in his absent brother’s crime, or 
to omit contributing his shai’e towards effecting 
a rupture, -went off to his seceding countrymen 
at Leonti, where finding the inhabitants filled 
with a sufficient degree of animosity against the 
Roman people, he undertook to detach them 
from the Syracusans also. For “ the latter,” 
he said, << had stipulated in their treaty with 
Rome, that every state which had been subject 
to their kings, should for the future he subject 
to them ; and they were not now content with 
liberty, unless they possessed along vHth it 
regal and arbitrary power over other nations. 
The proper answer, therefore, to be given to 
any requisition from them, was, that the Leon- 
tines deemed themselves entitled to freedom 
no less than themselves, if it were only because 
their city was the spot wdiere the tyrant fell ; 
that there liberty was first proclaimed, where 
the troops had abandoned the king’s generals, 
and flocked to Syracuse. Wherefore that arti- 
cle must be expunged from the treaty, or a 
treaty containing such an article should not be 
admitted.” The multitude were easily per- 
suy.ed ; and when ambassadors from Syracuse 
complained of their cutting off the Roman de- 
tachment, and delivered an order, that Hippo- 
tetes and Epicydes should depart either to 
Locri, or to any other place which they chose, 
provided they retired out of Sicily, the Leon- 
tines roughly answered, that they had not 
commissioned the Sjvacusans to make a treaty 
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of peace mtli llie Romans for tliem, neither 
were they bound by other people’s treaties.” 
This answer the Syracusans laid before the 
Romans, declaring that “ the Leontines were 
not tinder their direction ; that, therefore, the 
Romans might mtike war on that people with- 
out any violation of the treaty with Syracuse, 
and that they would not fail to give their assist- 
ance in it, on condition that the others, when 
^educed to submission, should be again sub- 
jected to their government,” 

XXX. Marcelliis marched against Leontini 
with his whole force, sending also for Appius, 
that he might attack it on another quarter; and i 
so great was the ardour of the soldiers on that 
occasion, inspired by their resentment for the 
detachment being cut olF while a treaty of peace 
was depending, that, at the first assault, they 
carried the town. Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
when they saw the enemy in possession of the 
walls, and breaking open the gates, retired, 
with a few others, into the citadel, from whence 
they made their escape secretly, during the 
night, to Herbessus, The Syracusans having 
marched from home in a body, eight thousand 
in nunaber, were met at the river Myla by a 
messenger, wbo acquainted them, that Leontini 
was taken, and who mixed several falsehoods 
with the truth, saying, that both soldiers and 
townsmen had been put to the sword \vithout 
distinction ,* nor did he believe that any one, 
above the age of childhood, was left alive ; that 
the city was sacked, and the effects of the 
wealthy bestowed on the soldiers. On hearing 
such a shocking account, the army halted ; and, 
every one being highly exasperated, the com- 
manders, who were Sosis and Dinoinenes, en- 
tered into consultation how they should act. 
Tlie false repoit had received a colour of truth 
sufficient to justify apprehension, from the 
circumstance of a number of deserters, amount- i 
ing to two thousand, having been beaten with i 
rods and beheaded. But not one.of the Leon- i 
tines, or the other soldiers, had been hurt, after j 
the capture of the city was completed ; and 
eveiy kind of property had been restored to the 
owners, except wliat was destroyed in the first 
confusion of the assault. The troops, who 
complained grievously of their fellow-soldiers 
being treacherously put to death, could not 
be prevailed on, either to proceed to Leontini, 
or to wait in their present post for more certain 
intelligence. On which the praetors, perceiv- 
ing that they were inclined to mutiny, but that 
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this ferment would not be of long duration if 
their ringleaders in this foolish conduct were 
removed, led the army to I^Iegara, whence they 
themselves, with a small body of horse, pro- 
ceeded to Herbessus, with hopes that, in con- 
sequence of the general consternation, the city 
might be surrendered into tbeir hands ; but being 
disappointed in their expectations, they next 
day decamped from Megara, in order to lay 
' siege to it with the whole of their force. Hip- 
I pocrates and Epicydes now adopted a plan, 

1 which, though at first sight not free from dan- 
ger, yet, every hope being cut off, was the only 
one which they could pursue ; this was to ])iit 
themselves into the hands of the soldiery, of 
whom a great part wej’e well acquainted with 
them, and all were incensed on account of the 
supposed slaughter of their fellow-soldiers ; and 
they accordingly went out to meet the army on 
its. approach. It happened that the corps which 
led the van was a battalion of six hundred Cre- 
tans, who, in the reign of Hieronymus, had 
served under their command, and were also un- 
der an obligation to Hannibal, having been taken 
prisoners at the Thrasimeiiiis, with other auxi- 
liaries to the Romans, and dismissed. Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes knowing them by their 
standards, and the fashion of their armour, ad- 
vanced to them, holding out olive branches, and 
other emblems of suppliants, and besought them 
to receive them into their ranks, to protect them 
there, and not to betray them into the hands of 
the Syracusans, by whom they themselves would 
soon be delivered up to the Romans to be 
murdered. The Cretans immediately, with 
one voice, bade them keep up their courage, 
for they should share every fortune with them. 

XXXI. During this conversation the stan- 
dards had baited, nor had the cause of the delay 
yet reached the general. But soon a rumour 
spread, that it was occasioned by Hippocrates 
and Epicydes, and a murmur ran along the 
whole line, evidently demonstrating that the 
troops were pleased at their coming. On this, 
the praetors instantly rode forward, at full spc'ed, 
to the van, asking, “ What sort of behaviour 
was this ? ■\¥hat did the Cretans mean by such 
disorderly conduct, mairdaining conversation 
with an enemy, and allowing them to mix in 
tbeir ranks ?” They then ordered Hippocrates 
to be seized, and put in chains. On which 
words such a clamour ensued, begun by the 
Cretans, and continued by the rest, as clearly 
showed that if they proceeded farther in the 
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matter, they would have cause to be apprehen- 
sive for their own safety. Alarmed and per- 
plexed by their situation, they ordered the army 
to march back to Megara, and sent expresses to 
Syracuse, with accounts of their present state. 
While the men were disposed to entertain every 
kind of suspicion, Hippocrates, to increase their 
apprehensions, employed an artifice ; having sent 
out some of the Cretans to watch the roads, he af- 
terwards read piiblicly’a letter composed by him- 
self, but which he pretended had been intercept- 
ed. The address was ‘‘ The proetors of Syracuse 
to the consul Marcellus.” After the usual 
salutations, it mentioned, that *‘he had acted | 
rightly and properly in not sparing any in Leon- 
tini. That all the mercenary soldiers were to 
be considered in the same light, and never 
would Syracuse enjoy tranquillity as long as ' 
one of the foreign auxiliaries remained, either 
in the city, or in their army ; they thei'efore re- 
quested him to use his endeavours to reduce un- 
der his power those who were encamped with I 
their prietors at Megara, and, by putting them | 
to death, effectuate, at length, the deliveiy of i 
Syracuse.” As soon as this was read to the | 
soldiers, they ran on all sides to arms with | 
such clamours, that the praetors, in a fright, rode 
away, during the confusion, to Syracuse. But ' 
even their flight did not serve to quell the mu- 
tiny, and several attacks were made on the Sy- 
racusan troops : nor would one of them have 
found mercy, had not Epicydes and Hippocrates 
opposed the rage of the multitude, not through 
compassion or any humane intention, but 
through fear of forfeiting all hope of ever re- 
turning to the city ; and from this further consi- 
deration, that, while they should find these men, 
themselves both faithful soldiers *'and hostages, 
they would, at the same time, engage also the fa- 
vour of their relations and friends ; in the first 
place, by so great an obligation conferred, and 
then, by having such a pledge in their hands. As 
they knew, too, from experience, how slight and 
insignificant an impulse is sufficient to set the 
populace in .motion, they procured a soldier, who 
had been one of the number besieged in Leon- 
tini, and suborned him to carry to Syracuse, a 
story corresponding with the feigned tale told 
at Myla j and, by avowing himself the author, 
and asserting as facts, of which he had been an 
eye-witness, those particulars, of which doubts 
were harboured, to irritate the passions of the 
people. 

XXXII. This man not only gained credit 
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with the populace, but, being brought before 
the senate, had address enough to influence even 
their judgment ; and several, not apt to be over 
credulous, openly observed, that it was happy 
that the avarice and cruelty of the Romans had 
been unmasked at Leontini. Had they come 
into Syracuse, their behaviour would have been 
the same, or probably more barbarous, as the 
incitements to avarice were greater there.” 
Wlierefore all agreed in opinion, tliat the gates 
ought to be shut,, and guards posted for the de- 
fence of the city. But they did not so generally 
agree in the object either of their fears or their 
aversions. Among the military of all descrip- 
tions, and a great part of the plebeians, their 
hatred fell on the Roman nation ; while the 
praetors, and a few of the nobility, notwith- 
standing that thffir judgment had been infected 
by the false intelligence, yet took more pains to 
guard against a nearer and more immediate 
danger : for Hippocrates and Epicydes w’-ere al- 
ready at the Hexapylum ; and the relations of the 
native soldiers then in the army, were using 
many arguments to persuade the people to open 
the gates, and to let their common country be 
defended against the Romans. And now one 
of the gates of the Hexapylum had been opened, 
and the troops had begun to march in, when the 
prsetors arrived at the spot ; they endeavoured, 
at first by commands and menaces, then by 
counsel and advice, to deter the inhabitants 
from their pui’pose ; and, at last, finding all 
these ineffectual, they descended from their dig- 
nity, and had recourse to entreaties, beseeching 
them not to betray their country to men, who 
were lately instruments of a tyrant, and who 
now imprisoned the soldiers’ minds. But, in 
the heat of the present ferment, the ears of the 
multitude were deaf to all such arguments, and 
efforts were made to break open the gates on 
the inside, no less violent than those from with- 
out. They were all soon forced, and the whole 
army received into the Hexapylum. The prae- 
tors, with the youth of the city, fled for safety 
into the Achradina, The mercenaries, de- 
serters, and all the soldiers of the late king, 
then in Syracuse, augmented the force of 
the enemy. In consequence, the Achradina 
was t^en at the first assault, and the prsetors, 
except such as could make their escape in the 
confusion, w^ere all put to death. Night put 
an end to the shedding of blood. Next day the 
slaves were invited to freedom ; all the prisoners 
were discharged from confinement, and the 
' 3 S 
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motley rabble, composed of all these different 
sorts, elected Hippocrates and Bpicydes prge- 
tors: thus Syracuse, after a short enjoyment 
of the sunshine of liberty, sunk back into its 
former state of servitude. 

XXXIIL As soon as the Romans were 
informed of these events, they immediately de- 
camped from Leontini, and marched to Syra- 
cuse. At the same time it happened that am- 
bassadors, sent by Appius, and who were 
approaching the place in a quinquereme, with 
difficulty escaped being taken : which, however, 
was the fate of a quadrireme, ordered to ad- 
vance some distance before their galley, on its 
entering the harbom\ And now not only the 
laws of peace, but even those of war, had been 
all thrown aside, when the Roman army pitch- 
ed their camp at Olympium, a temple of Jupiter 
so called, distant a mile and a half from the city. 
From hence also it was judged proper to send 
ambassadors, who were prevented entering the 
city by Hippocrates and Bpicydes, with their 
adherents coming-out from the gate to meet 
them. The Romany whose part it was to 
speak, said, that ‘‘the Romans came not with 
the intention of making war on the Syracusans, 
but of giving succour and support both to such 
as, after extricating themselves from the midst 
of carnage, fed to them for refuge ; and also to 
those, who, overpowered by fear, endured a 
bondage more shocking, not only than exile, 
hut even than death. Nor would the Romans 
suffer such an abominable massacre of their 
allies to pass unpunished. "Wherefore if those, 
who had taken refuge with them, were allowed 
to return to their country with safety, and the 
authors of the massacre were delivered up, and 
liberty and their laws restored to the Syracu- 
sans, there would he no occasion for quarrel. 
If these requisitions were not complied with, 
whoever was the cause of the refusal should 
undergo the severest vengeance which their 
arms could inffict.” To this Bpicydes replied, 
that " if they had been charged with any message 
to him, and his friends, they would have return- 
ed an answer. That when the government of j 
Syracuse should be in the hands of those to 
whom they came, they might then return to 
Sicily. If they began hostilities, they should 
learn, on trial, that the siege of Syracuse was a 
very different kind of business from that of 
Leontini.” So saying, he turned Ms back on 
the ambassadors, and shut the gates, The j 
Romans then, immediately, began to form the j 
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siege ot Sjnacuse, both by land and sea ; by 
land, on the side of the Hexapylum ; by sea, on 
that of the Achradina, the wail of wMch is 
washed by its waves. Having mastered Leon- 
tini by the terror which their assault inspired, 
and that at the first attack, they doubted not « 
but they should be able, in some qiiarter or 
other, to make their way into a city of such wide 
extent, and whose defended parts lay at such a 
distance from each other ; they pushed fonvard 
therefore to the walls every kind of machine 
used in sieges. 

XXXIV. TMs enterprise, from the spirit j 
and vigour with which it was imdertaken, must 
have met the expected success, had it not been ^ 

for one single person then in S^vacuse : this I 

was ArcMmedes, a man singularly skilled in 
the science of astronomy; and a great geometri- 
cian, eminently distinguished in the invention 
and construction of warlike engines, by means 
of which, with very slight exertions, he baffled 
the efforts of the enemy, made with immense 
labour. The wall, which, being drawn along j 
unequal eminences, was in some parts Mgh and I 
difficult of access, in others low and liable to be 
approached through the level vales, he furnished ' 
with machines of all kinds, adapted to the na- * 
ture of each particular place. That of the 
A chradina, which, as before observed, is wash- 
ed by the sea, Marcellus attacked from Ms 
largest ships ; while from the small vessels the 
archers, slingers, and light-infantry, (whose 
weapon is of such a kind that it cannot well be 
throwTi back, except by experienced hands,) I 

wounded almost every one defending the works. f 

These requiring room for the discharge of their J 
missiles, kept at a distance ; hut the other and ' 
larger ships, eight in’ number, were fastened 
together in pairs, by the removal of one tier of | 
oars ; while those on the exterior sides moved 
them both as if a single ship. These cairied 
turrets, of severe! stories in height, with instru- 
ments for demolishing the rampart. Against 
tMs naval armament, Archimedes disposed, on 
the walls, engines of various sizes. On the ships, 
which lay at a distance, he discharged rocks oi 
immense vveiglit ; and those which lay nearer, ; 

lighter, and therefore more numerous annoy- i 

ances. And lastly, he opened in the wall from 
top to bottom a great ijiuinber of spike-holes, a 
cubit In diameter, through which, without being 
seen, or in danger of being hurt,, they poured | 
arrows and darts from scorpions. Some ships 
having come up closer, in order that the wea- 
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po^s from the engines might % over them, he 
tised an engine called Tolleno, composed of a 
long lever supported at the middle, and fixed in 
such a manner that one arm of it projected be- 
yond the wall ; from the extremity of this hung, 
by a strong chain, an iron grapple, which, taking 
hold of the fore part of the ship, while the 
other extremity of the lever was weighed down 
to the ground by a heavy counterpoise of lead, 
lifted up the prow and set the vessel on its 
stern ^ the grapple then was suddenly disengag- 
ed, and the ship was, to the utter consternation 
of the seamen, dashed into the water with such 
force, that even if it had fallen in an erect posi- 
tion, it would have taken in a great deal of 
water. By these means the assailants were foil- 
ed in every attempt by sea; abandoning there- 
fore that part of the. plan, they bent all their 
efforts to the pushing forward the operations by 
land, and with their whole force. But on this 
side, too, the place was furnished with a similar 
train of engines of every description, procured 
in a course of many years by the direction and 
at the expense of Hiero, and through the sin- 
gular skill of Archimedes. The nature of the 
ground also was favourable to the 'defendants, 
because the rock on which the foundations of 
the wall were laid, is in most places so steep, 
that not only bodies thrown from an engine, 
but such as rolled down by their own weight, 
fell with great power on the enemy : the same , 
cause rendered the ascent difficult to be climbed, 
and the footing unsteady. Wherefore, a coun- 
cil being held, it was resolved, since every 
attempt ended in disappointment and disgrace, 
to desist ^om farther attacks, -and only to 
blockade the place so closely as to cut off all 
supplies of provisions, either by land or sea. 

XXXy. Meanwhile Marcellus marched, 
with about a third part of the forces, to recover 
those cities which, during the general disturban- 
ces, had revolted to, the Carthaginians. Helo- 
rus and Herbessus he received by voluntary 
surrender. Having taken Megara by storm, he 
sacked and demolished it, in order to strike ter- 
ror into others, particularly the Syracusans. 
About the same time Himilco, who had for a 
long time kept his fleet at the promontory of 
Pachynum, landed at Heraclea, which is also 
called Minoa, twenty-five thousand infantry, 
three thousand horses, and twelve elephants ; a 
much greater force than he had before on board 
his ships at Pachynum, When Syracuse was 
seized by Hippocrates, he had gone to Carthage, 


and there, being encouraged by ambassadors 
from him as chief, and by letters from Hanni- 
bal, who affirmed that the time was now come 
for recovering possession of Sicily with the 
highest honour ; and as his own advice given 
on the spot had no small degi’ee of influence, 
he easily procured an order, that the greatest 
force possible of infanti^ and cavalry should he 
transported into that island. Immediately on 
his arrival he reduced Heraclea, and within a 
few days after, Agrigentum; raising at the 
same time in all the other states, who sided 
with the Carthaginians, such warm hopes of 
expelling the Romans from Sicily, that at last 
even the Syracusans, besieged as they were, 
assumed new courage. Judging that a part of 
their forces would be sufficient for defence alone, 
they divided the business in such a manner, 
that Epicydes should command the troops so 
appointed for guarding the city, and Hippo - 
crates, in conjunction with Himilco, conduct the 
war against the Roman copsul. The latter 
accordingly, with ten thousand foot and five 
hundred horse, having passed by night through 
some intervals between the Roman posts, began 
to pitch his camp near the city Acriilce ; while 
they were raising their fortifications, IVIarcellus 
came upon them, for he was now returning 
from Agrigentum, to which place he had in 
vain hastened by quick marches, in hope of 
reaching it before the enemy, but he found it 
already in their possession, and expected nothing 
less at that time than to meet a Syracusan army 
in his way. However, through fear of Himilco 
and the Carthaginians, for whom he was by no 
means a match with the force which he then 
had, he was marching with all possible cau- 
tion, and with his troops prepared for every 
occurrence. 

XXXVI. This precaution adopted against 
the Carthaginians, happened to prove use- 
ful in respect of the Syracusans. Finding 
them scattered, separately employed in form- 
ing their camp, and mostly unarmed, he 
surrounded and cut off the whole of their 
infantry; the cavalry, after a slight oppo- 
sition, .fled ^vith Hippocrates to Acrae. This 
stroke having effectually checked the designs 
of those states, which were disposed to revolt 
I from the Romans, Marcellus returned to Syra- 
cuse 5 and, after a few days, Himilco, being 
joined by Hippocrates, came mid encamped at 
the river Anapus, about eight miles distant. 
About the same time fifty-five Carthaginian 
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ships of battle, commanded by Bomilcar, as 
admiral, put into tlie great harbour at Syracuse, 
and a Eoman fleet of thirty quinqueremes land- 
ed the first legion at Paiiormiis; it seemed, 
indeed, as if the theatre of war was removed 
hither from Italy, so intent were both nations 
on the affairs of - Sicily. Plimilco expected 
that the Roman legion, landed at Panormus, 
would fall a prey to him on its way to Syra- 
cuse ; but lie missed it by taking the road which - 
led tiu'ough the inland parts of the country, 
while the legion, keeping close to the sea-coast, 
and being attended by the fleet, effected a 
junction with Appius Claudius, who, with a 
part of his forces, came as far as Pachyiium to 
meet it. Nor did the Carthaginians delay 
longer at Syracuse. On the one hand, Bomilcar 
was diffident of his owm strength at sea, as the 
Romans had a fleet of at least double his num- 
ber ; and, at the same time, as he perceived that 
the only effect of his forces remaining there, 
where they could do no service, would be, the 
aggravating the distress of his allies in the 
article of provisions, he sailed out into the 
main, and passed over to Africa. On the 
other hand, Himilco had in vain followed 
Marcellusto Syracuse, in hopes of fimdingan op . 
portunity of engaging him before he should join 
the larger division of his jumy ; but being dis- 
appointed in this, and seeing likewise that the 
enemy’s post at Syracuse was secured from 
every attempt, both by the fortifications and 
the number of their forces, he did not choose 
to waste time to no purpose in sitting there as 
a spectator of the siege carried on against liis 
allies, and therefore decamped and marched 
away his army, wdth intention to carry it vyhere- 
ever a prospect of a revolt from the Romans 
should invite him, that he might invigorate by 
his presence the resolution of those who 
favoured his interest. And first, through the 
treachery of the inhabitants, who betrayed the 
Roman garrison, he got possession of Murgan- 
tia, where the Romans had large magazines of 
corn and every kind of provisions. 

XXXVIL By this revolt, other states were 
encouraged to imitate the example ; and the 
Roman garrisons were either driven out of the 
fortresses, or betrayed and overj^owered. Enna, 
vStanding on a lofty eminence, %vhich was steep 
and craggy on every side, was not only impreg- 
nable by reason of its situation, but bad more- 
over a strong force in its citadel, with a gover- 
nor who could not be easily overreached, by 
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treachery. This was Lucius Pinarius, a man 
of spirit and activity, who relied more on his 
own precaution, to render every scheme of per- 
fidy impracticable, than on the fidelity of the 
Sicilians ; and his solicitude to be prepared for 
every emergency was now increased by the in- 
telligence he had received of so many cities 
revolting, or being betrayed, and the garrisons 
put to death. Wherefore, every thing w'as 
kept in a state of readiness, with guards and 
watches constantly on duty, as well by night as 
by day, nor did the soldier ever quit Ms amis 
or Ms post. Wlien the leading men in Enna, 
who had already bargMnecl with Himilco for 
the betraying of the garrison, understood that 
the Roman commander had left no room for 
the practice of any deception, they resolved to 
act openly, and represented to him, that the 
city and the citadel ought to be under their 
care, since they had been connected with « the 
Romans as free men in alliance, not as slaves 
in custody.” They therefore required that the 
keys of the gates should be returned to them, 
observing, that on good allies lionoiu- was the 
strongest tie, and that then only would the se- 
nate and people of Rome think them deserv- 
ing of thanks, when they should continue in 
friendsMp out of their own free will, not through 
compulsion.” To this the Roman answered, 
that he was placed there by Ms general, and 
fi-om him had received the keys of the gates 
and the custody of tbe citadel, wbich he held 
not at his disposal, or that of the inhabi- 
tants of Enna, but at Ms who had committed 
them to his charge. That to relinquish a man’s 
post in a garrison, was, among the Romans, a 
capital crime, and that parents had confirmed 
that law even by the death of their own chil- 
dren. That the consul Marcellus was not flu 
distant; let them send ambassadors to him, 
who had the right and authority to determine.” 
They declared positively, that they would 
not send, and gave Mm notice, that, since 
words were of no a^’ail, they w'ould seek 
some other means of asserting their libertv. 
Pinarius then desired, “ that if they did not 
I choose to take the trouble of sending to the 
consul, they would, at l<‘ast, allow him to meet 
the people in assembly, that it might be kuou'u 
whether these were tlio donuneiations of a 
party only, or of the whole state which being 
agreed to, an assembly was prochiimed for the 
following day. 

XXXVIII. After this conversation, he 


went back immediately into the citadel, and 
calling the troops together, spoke thus : « Sol- 
diers, you must have heard in what manner the 
Roman garrisons have, of late, been betrayed 
and cut off by the Sicilians. The same treach- 
ery you have escaped, principally through the 
kindness of the gods, and next through your 
own resolution, in keeping continual guard and 
watch under arms without intermission by day 
or by night. I wish it were in our power to 
pass the rest of our time without enduring or 
olfering cruel treatment. But this caution, 
which we have hitherto used, guards only 
against their secret machinations; which, not 
having succeeded to their wish, they now openly 
and plainly demand the keys of the gates. The 
moment these m'e delivered to them, Emiawill 
be made over to the Carthaginians, and we 
shall he massacred here in a more shocking 
manner than were those of Miirgantia. This 
one night’s time, I have, with difficulty, pro- 
cured for consultation, that I might apprise 
you of the imminent danger to which you are 
exposed. At sunrise they intend to hold an 
assembly for tbe purpose of criminating me, 
and incensing tbe populace against you : before 
to-morrow night, therefore, Erma will be de- 
luged either with your blood, or with that of its 
inliabitants. If they anticipate your measures, 
you will have no resource ; if you anticipate 
theirs, you will have no danger ; whoever first 
draws the sword, his will be the victory. Do 
you therefore, in arms, and vnth all your at- 
tention av'ake, wait for the signal. I will be 
in the assembly, and, by talking and disputing, 
will prolong the time until every thing shall be 
ready. As soon as I give the signal with my 
gown, then let me see that you raise a shout on 
every quarter, attack the multitude, and mow 
down all with the sword; take care that no 
one be left alive from whom either force or 
fraud can be feared. O 1 Mother Ceres and 
Proserpine, and you other gods, whether of 
the superior or inferior regions, who patronise 
this city and these consecrated lakes and 
groves, so prosper us, I beseech you, with your 
favoiu' and assistance, as we undertake such an 
enterprise with, a \dew of averting, not of in- 
flicting injmy. I would use more words in 
exhorting you, soldiers, if you were to have a 
contest with men in arms: that unarmed and 
unguarded crowd you will kill until you shall 
be satisfied >vith killing : besides, the consul’s 


camp is at hand, so that nothing can be feared 
from Hipailco and the Carthaginians.” 

XXXIX. Being dismissed with this ex- 
hortation, they W'dit to take refreshment. 
Next day they posted themselves in different 
places, to block up the streets, and shut the 
passes against the townsmen going out; the 
greatest part of them, on and round the thea- 
tre, as they had been before accustomed to 
stand spectators of the assemblies. The Ro- 
man commander was conducted by the magis- 
trates into the presence of the people, wiiere 
he represented, that the po'wer and authority 
of determining the business in question lay in 
the consul, not in him, urging mostly the same 
arguments, which he had used the day before ; 
on which a few at first, then greater numbers, 
at last ah, with one voice, insisted on his de- 
livering the keys ; and w'hen he hesitated and 
demurred, began to threaten him furiously, 
showing evidently that they would no longer 
refrain from the utmost violence. The gover- 
nor then gave the concerted signal with his 
gown. The soldiers w^ere prepai’ed, having a 
long time expected it with earnest attention ; 
and now, while some of them, with loud shouts, 
ran dowm from the higher places against the 
rear of the assembly, others, in close array, 
blocked up the passages from the theatres. 
Thus, pent up in the inclosuro, the inhabitajits 
of Enna w^ere put to the sword. Yet did they 
perish not only by the weapons of their enemy, 
but by their own hasty flight, for many tum- 
bled over tbe others, and the whole ffilling 
on the wounded, the living on the dead were 
all promiscuously heaped together. From 
thence, the soldiers spread themselves over 
the city, and, as if it had been taken by storm, 
filled every part of it with terror and carnage, 
their rage venting itself with no less fury on the 
unarmed crowd, than if their passions had been 
exasperated by an equality of danger in the heat 
of battle. Thus, by an act either wholly un- 
justifiable, or excusable only on the ground of 
necessity, the possession of Enna was retained, 
Marcellus showed no disapprobation of the 
deed; on the contrary, he granted the plunder of 
that place to the soldiers ; thinking that the Si- 
cilians, deterred by fear of like treatment, w'ould 
desist from the practice of betraying the Roman 
fortresses. The history of the sad catastrophe 
of this city, which stood in the middle of Sicily, 
and w^as so conspicuous, both on account of 
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the extraordinary natural strength of its situa- 
tion, as also on account of every part of it being 
rendered sacred by the monuments of the rape 
of Proseq3ine of old, reached every part of the 
island almost in one day. People considered 
that horrid carnage as a violation of the man- 
sions of the gods, as well as of those of men ; 
and now even those who had hesitated until 
this time, openly declared in favour of the 
Carthaginians. Hippocrates then retired to 
Murgantia, and Himilco to Agrigentum ; for 
they had, on an invitation from the treacher- 
ous inhabitants, brought their armies to Enna 
to no pm'pose. Marcellus returned into the 
territory of Leontini, where, having stored his 
camp with magazines of corn and other provi- 
sions, and left a small body of troops to defend 
it, he went to carry on the siege of Syracuse. 
Appius Claudius having obtained his leave to 
go to Borne to canvass for the consulship, he 
appointed in his room Titus Quintus Crispi- 
nus to the command of the fleet and of the old 
camp. He fortified a camp for himself, in 
which he. erected huts for the winter, at a place 
called Leon, five miles distant from the Hexa- 
pylura. These were the transactions in Sicily 
previous to the commencement of winter. 

XL. During that summer, the war with 
king Philip, which had been apprehended for 
some time, broke out into action. Deputies 
came from Oricum to the propraetor Marcus 
Valerius, who commanded the at Brun- 
dusiiim and on the neighbouring coasts of 
Calabria, informing him, that Philip had first 
attempted Appollonia, sailing up the river with 
a hundred and twenty barks of two banks of 
oars; and, not succeeding there as speedily as 
he expected, had afterwards marched his army 
secretly by night to Oricum, which city, being 
situated in a plain, and being but weakly de- 
fended, either by fortifications or by men and 
arms, was overpowered at the first assault. 
To tills information they joined entreaties, 
that he would bring them succour, and repel 
the attacks of that avowed enemy to the Ro- 
mans from the maritime cities, which were 
assailed for no other reason, than because they 
lay contiguous to Italy. Marcus Valerius, 
leaving a lieutenant-general, Titus Valerius, 
to maintain his present post, and putting on 
hoard the ships of burden a number of soldiers, 
for whom there was not room in the ships of 
war, set sail with his fleet, fully equipped and 


prepai’ed, and arrived on the second day at 
Oricum, and without much difficulty retook 
that city, which had for its defence but a weak 
garrison, left by Philip at his departm-e. Hither 
came deputies from the Appollonians, with in- 
formation, that they were besieged, because 
they refused to take part against the Romans, 
and that they were unable longer to \\dthstand 
the force of the Macedonians, unless a Roman 
garrison were sent to their aid. Valerius pro- 
mised to comply with their wishes, and sent 
two thousand chosen men in ships of virar to 
the mouth of the river, under the command of 
Quintus Njeviiis Crista, prajfect of the allies, a 
man of an enterprising spirit and experienced 
in service. Pie, as soon as his men were 
landed, sent back the ships to join the rest of 
the fleet at Oricum, whence he came ; and 
leading his troops at a distance from the river, 
through a road where he was least likely to 
meet any of the king’s party, got into tovm by 
, night, -without being discovered by them. Du- 
ring the foliovring day all remained quiet, while 
the prcefeet reviewed the forces of the Appol- 
lonians, their arms, and the defences of the 
city. On examining all those matters, he found 
sufficient ground for confidence ; at the same 
time learning from scouts, that a great degree 
of negligence and inattention prevfiiled among 
the enemy. In consequence of this intelli- 
gence, he marched out of the city in the dead 
of the night, without any noise, and, on enter- 
ing their camp, found it so neglected and ex- 
posed, that a thousand of Ms men had gotten 
within the rampart, as we are well assured, be- 
fore any one perceived them, and had they 
refrained from killing the soldiers, might have 
reached the pavilion of the king. The destroy- 
ing of those who were nearest to the gate roused 
the others from sleep ; and immediately such 
terror and dismay took possession of all, that not 
one of them offered to take arms, or to attempt 
expelling the assaiiarits : nay, instead of that, even 
the king himself fled in the same condition as he 
had started out of bed ; half naked in a manner, 
and in a dress -which would scarcely be de- 
cent for a private soldier, much less a monarch, 
he effected Ms escape to Ms ships in the river. 
TMther also the rest of the multitude directed 
their precipitate flight. Somewhat less than 
three thousand men -^vere either killed or taken, 
hut the number of prisoners considerably ex- 
ceeded that of the killed. The camp w&s then 
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sacked, and the Appollonians carried into their 
city, for the defence of their walls on any fu- 
ture occasion, the catapultas, halistas, and other 
engines, which had been provided for the pur- 
pose of demolishing them ; all the rest of the 
booty found in the camp was consigned to the 
Komans. As soon as the news of this event 
reached Oricum, Marcus Valerius instantly 
dre\v his fleet to the mouth of the river, lest 
the king should attempt to escape by water. 
Philip, therefore, despairing of being able to 
cope with his adversaries, either by land or sea, 
drew up some of his ships into dock, burned 
the rest, and with his troops, mostly unarmed 
and despoiled of their baggage, returned^by land 
into Macedonia. Marcus Valerius, with the 
Poman fleet, wintered at Oricum. 

XLI. In Spain the contending parties met 
with various success during this campaign. For, 
before the Komans passed the river Iberus, 
Mago and Hasdrubal defeated a very numerous 
army of Spaniards, and all farther Spain would 
have revolted from the Romans, had not Pub- 
lius Cornelius, by a rapid march, arrived in time 
to confirm the wavering resolutions of his al- 
lies. The Romans encamped first at a place 
called the High Fort, remarkable for the death 
of the great Hamilcar. The fortress was 
strong, and they had already provided a store of 
corn. Nevertheless, because all the country 
round was full of the enemy’s troops, and as 
the Roman army, on its march, had been ha- 
rassed by their cavalry, without being able to 
take revenge, and had lost two thousand men, 
who either loitered behind or straggled through 
the country, they removed thence to the neigh- 
bourhood of a friendly people, and fortified a 
camp at the mount of Victory. Hither came 
Cneius Scipio with all his forces 5 while on- the 
other side, Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, with a 
complete army, joined the other two Carthagi- 
nian generals, and their whole combined forces 
sat down opposite to the Roman wflth a river 
between them. Publius Scipio, going out pri- 
vately with some light-armed troops to take a 
view of the adjacent country, passed not unob- 
served hy the enemy, who would have cut him 
ofi* in an open plain, had he not seized an emi- 
nence which was nigh. Even there he was 
closely invested, but his brother coming up, re- 
lieved him from that dangerous situation. Cas- 
tulo, a strong city, reckoned among the most 
remarkable in Spain, and so closely connected 
with the Carthaginians, that Hannibal had mar**, 


ried a native of it, revolted to the Romans, 
The Carthaginians laid siege to Rliturgi, be- 
cause it was held hy a Roman garrison, and 
they had reason to expect that it wmuld soon 
fail into their hands, chiefly in consequence of 
a scarcity of provisions. Cneius Scipio, with 
a legion lightly equipped, marched to the relief 
of the allies and the garrison, and forced his 
w^y into the city, between the two camps of 
the enemy, with great slaughter of their men. 
On the day following he made a sally, and 
fought \vith the same success. In the two 
battles, he killed above tw'elve thousand men, 
and took more than ten thousand, with thirty- 
six military standards : in consequence of which 
losses, the Carthaginians raised the siege. 
They then sat down before the city of Bigerra, 
which also was in alliance with the Romans*, 
but on the approach of Cneius Scipio raised the 
siege without a battle. 

XLII, The Carthaginians then removed 
their camp to Mxmda, whither the Romans 
quickly followed them. Here a general en- 
gagement took place, which lasted near four 
hours : the Romans had decidedly the advan- 
tage ; but, while they were pursuing the victory 
with the utmost ardour, the signal of retreat 
was given, inconsequence of Cneius Seipio’s 
thigh being pierced through with a javelin j the 
soldiers round him being seized with a panic, 
in the supposition that the wound was inortaL 
There was no doubt, hut that, if they had not 
been Ihus stopped, they would, on that day, 
have taken the enemy’s camp. Not only their 
soldiers, but elephants also, had already been 
driven up to the rampart, and, on the top of 
it, thirty-nine elephants had been killed with 
spears. Twelve thousand men are said to 
have fallen in this battle, and near three thou- 
sand to have been talcen, \rith fifty-seven mili- 
tary ensigns. From thence the Carthaginians 
retreated to the city of Aurinee, and the Ro- 
mans, not to allow them time to recover from 
their defeat, followed them closely. Here Scipio, 
though carried into the field in a litter, engaged 
them again, and obtained a decided victory: 
though fewer of the enemy, by half, were 
slain in this battle than in the former ; because, 
after their loss on that occasion, they could 
only bring a smaller number into the field. 
But as they are a race fitted by nature for the 
reviving of wars and the recruiting of armies, 
they soon, through the diligence of Mago, who 
was sent hy his brother to levy soldiers, filled 
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up their complement of their troops, and re- 
sumed courage to risk afresh the issue of a 
battle. Though their battalions were now 
composed mostly of foreign soldiers, yet fight- 
ing on a side which had suifered so many dis- 
comfitures within a few days, they showed the 
same spirit as before, and the same consequence 
ensued. More than eight thousand men were 
slain, not many short of a thousand taken pri- 
soners, together with fifty-eight military stan- 
dards. The greater part of the spoils had be- 
longed to the Gauls, among which were golden 
chains and bracelets in great numbers ; there 
were also two remarkable chieftains of the 
Gauls killed in that battle, Moenicaptus and 
Civismarus : eight elephants were taken, and 
three killed. During this current of Success in 
Spain, the Romans began to feel ashamed of 
having suffered the town of Saguntum, the 
original object of dispute, to continue five years 
in the possession of the enemy. Wherefore, 
dislodging the Carthaginian garrison, they re- 
took possession of the town, and restored it to 
such of the inhabitants as had survived the 
violence of the conflict. As to the Turde- 
tanians, who had been the instigators of the 
war between the Carthaginians and the people, 
they totally subdued them, sold them as slaves, 
and rased their city to the ground. Such 
w'ere the occurrences in Spain during the con- 
sulate of Quintus Fabiiis and Marcus Claudius. 

XL in. At Rome, • no sooner had the new 
plebeian tribunes entered into office, than one 
of them, Lucius Metellus, summoned the 
censors, Publius Furius and Marcus .^tilius, 
to trial before the people. In the preceding 
year, when he was qutestor,. they had degraded 
him from the equestrian rank and from his i 
. tribe, and had disfranchised him on account of 
his having formed a conspiracy at Cannse to 
abandon Italy : but they were supported by 
-the other nine tribunes, who protested against 
their being brought to trial, and were conse- 
quently discharged. The death of Publius 
Furius prevented their closing the lustrum j 
and Maicus ^tiliiis abdicated his office. The 
election of consuls was held by the consul 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, and two were 
chosen who were both absent at the time, 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, the present consul’s 
son, and Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, a 
second time. The praetors appointed ivere 
Marcus Atiiius and two who were then curule 
eediles, Publius Sempronius Tuditanus and 


Gneius Fulvius Centumalus, and lastly, Mar- 
cus .ffimilius Lepidus. It is recorded that 
stage plays were now, for the first time, ex- 
hibited four days successively, by direction of 
the curule a 2 diles. This Tuditanus, now 
sedile, was the person who, at Cannae, while 
the rest were stupified by fear, in consequence 
of such a dreadful disaster, made his way 
through the middle of the enemy, 

XL IV. As soon as the elections were 
finished, [Y: R. 539. B. C. 213.] the consuls 
elect were called home to Rome, by the advice 
of the present consul Quintus Fabius, and as- 
sumed the administration. They then called a 
meeting of the senate, to determine concerning 
their own provinces and those of the prastors, 
the armies to be employed, and the comman- 
ders to whom each was to be allotted. These 
were distributed in the following manner ; To 
the consuls was assigned the province of making 
head against Hannibal ; and of the armies, the 
one which Sempronius himself had already 
under his command, and another commanded 
by the late consul Fabius. These consisted 
of two legions each. Marcus iEmilius, the 
prsetor, to whose lot the foreign jurisdiction 
had fallen, (his share in the administration of 
justice being consigned to his colleague,) j\Iar- 
cus Atiiius, city prjetor, was to hold the pro- 
vince of Luceria and the two legions which 
Quintus Fabius, the present consul, had com- 
manded as preetor; to Publius Sempronius 
fell the province of Ariminiim; to Gneius 
Fulvius, Suessula, with two legions likewise 
to each j Fulvius to take with him the city 
legions ; Tuditanus to receive his from i\Iarcus 
Pomponius. The following commanders and 
provinces were continued : to Marcus Clau- 
dius, Sicily, so far as the limits of Pliero’s 
dominions had extended; to Leritiilus, pro- 
praetor, the old Roman province in that island; 
to Titus Otacilius, the fleet. No additions 
were made to their armies. Greece and 
Macedonia were allotted to l\Iarcus Valerius, 
with the legion and fleet which he had there ; 
to Quintus hlucius, Sardinia, with his old 
army, which consisted of two legions, and to 
Caius Terentiiis, Picenum, with the one legion 
at the present under his command. It was 
ordered, that, besides those mentioned, two 
city legions should be levied,* and twenty thou- 
sand troops of the allies. These were the 
leaders, these the forces provided for the de- 
fence of the Roman empire, against a muld- 
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tude of enemies, either declared or suspected^. 
I’he consuls, after raising the two city legions, 
and filling up the numbers of the others, before 
they quitted Rome, expiated several prodigies, 
which had been reported. A wall and a gate 
had been struck by lightning, and also the tem- 
ple of Jupiter at Aricia. Besides which sev- 
eral deceptions of the eyes and ears were cre- 
dited as facts ; that the figures of ships of war 
had appeared in the river at Tarracini, where 
no such ships were ; that in the temple of Ju- 
piter, at Vicilinum in the district of Compsa, a 
clashing of arms was heard, and that the river 
at Amiternum flowed in streams of blood. 
When the expiation of these was performed, 
according to the direction of the pontiffs, the 
consuls set out, Sempronius to’ Lucania, Fabiiis 
to Apulia. The father of the latter coming 
into the camp at Suessula, as lieutenant-general 
under his son, the son went out to meet him, 
and the lictors, out of reverence to his dignity, 
went on in silence, until the old man rode past 
eleven of the fasces, when the consul ordering 
his next lictor to take care, he called to him 
to dismount, and the father then, at length, 
alighting, said, ** I had a mind, my son, to try 
whether you were properly sensible of being 
consul.” 

XLV. Into this camp Darius Altinius of 
Arpi came privately by night, with three slaves, 
promising that if he were properly rewarded, 
he would betray Arpi to them. Fabius held a 
council to consider of the matter, when some 
were of opinion, that he ought to be scourged 
and put to death as a deserter, being a common 
foe to both parties, ever ready to change sides; 
who, after the misfortune at Cannae, as if faith 
ought to follow the changes of fortune, had 
gone over to the Carthaginians, and drawn 
Arpi into a revolt ; and now, when the Roman 
affairs were, contrary to his hopes and wishes, 
recovering from that disaster, it must appear 
' doubly base to offer to serve, by an act of treach- 
ery, the party on whom he had practised his 
treachery before. Such a wretch, who always 
appeared to act on one side, while his wishes 
^ were on the other, such a perfidious ally and 
fickle enemy, ought to he’ made a third lesson 
to deserters along with the Falerian and Pyr- 
rhus’s traitors.” On the other hand Fabius, 
the consul’s father, said, that people did not 
attend to the state of the times, but, in the 
very heat of war, as in a time of tranquillity, 
pronounced their decisions on every case with- 
I. 


out any allowance for circumstances. Thus, 
at a time when they should rather contrive and 
labour to prevent, if possible, any of the allies 
revolting from the Roman cause, or^ become 
wavering in their inclinations, they were of 
opinion, that a person who repented and show- 
ed an inclination to return to his former con- 
nections, *'oiight to be punished for an example. 
But if those who had once forsaken the part of 
the Romans, were at no time allowed to re- 
turn to it, who could doubt, hut that their na- 
tion would be deserted by its allies, and that 
they would shortly see every state in Italy com- 
bined under Carthaginian treaties ? Neverthe- 
less he was not disposed to think that any 
confidence should be reposed in Altinius : but 
he would strike out a middle way of proceed- 
ing, and recommend that, at present, he should 
not be treated either as an enemy or an ally, 
but should, during the continuance of the war, 
be kept in custody, at a small distance from 
the camp, in some city whose fidelity could he 
relied on ; and that, on the event of peace, it 
should he considered whether his former defec- 
I tion pleaded stronger for punishment, or his 
present return for pardon.” This advice of 
Fabius was adopted* Altinius was bound in 
chains, and, together with his attendants, de- 
livered into custody-; and a large quantity of gold 
which he had brought with him was ordered to 
be kept for bis use. Fie was sent to Cales, 
where he was allowed to go out by day attended 
by guards, who confined and watched him by 
night When he was missed at his house in 
Arpi, search was made for him at first, then 
the report of what had happened spreading 
through the city, occasioned a tumult among 
the citizens, as if they had lost their leader ; 
so that, dreading an alteration of their present 
system, they despatched, instantly, to Hannibal 
an account of the affair. This ^vas not at all 
displeasing to the Carthaginian, because he had 
long harboured suspicions of him, knowing the 
duplicity of his character ; and besides, he had 
now gained an excuse for seizing and confiscat- 
ing his great property. However, in order to 
make people believe that he was actuated rather 
by anger than rapaciousness, he exhibited a 
scene of uncommon barbarity ; for having or- 
dered his wifeland children to he brought into the 
camp, he made a strict inquiry eonceniing the 
flight of Altinius, and likewise coneeming the 
Quantities of gold and silver which he had left 
at home; and, when he had got sufficient in* 
3T 
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formation of every particular, he bum^4 them 
alive. 

XliVL Fabius set out from Suessula, in- 
tending to open the campaign with the siege of 
Arpi ; and having pitched his camp about half 
a mile from the place, and taken a near view 
of the situation and fortifications of the town, 
he resolved to make his principal attack on a 
quarter where the works were the strongest, 
and the guard the most negligently kept. After 
providing every thing requisite for an assault, 
he selected out of the whole army the ablest 
centurions, and placed over them tribunes of 
known bravery, giving them six hundred sol- 
diers, which number was deemed sufficient, with 
orders, that, on the sounding of the signal of 
the fourth watch, they should advance with 
scaling ladders to the chosen spot. The gate 
on that side was low and narrow, the corres- 
ponding street being little frequented, as lead- 
ing through a deserted part of the town. He 
ordered them, after first scaling the wall, to 
proceed to this gate, and break down the bars 
on the inside ; then, as soon as they had got 
possession of that quarter of the city, to give 
the signal with a coronet, that the rest of the 
forces might join fhe^m, saying, that he would 
have every thing in readiness. His orders 
were executed with vigour and spirit; while a 
circumstance, which seemed likely to obstruct 
the undertaking, proved the most favourable 
for conceding their operations. A heavy rain 
at midnight obliged the giiai'ds and watches in 
the town to slip away from their posts, and 
run for shelter into the houses, while the loud- 
ness of the storm, which was most violent at 
the beginning, prevented their hearing the noise 
made by those who were breaking the postern, 
and the sound, becoming afterwards more soft 
and regular, luUed most of the men to sleep. 
As soon as the assailants had secured posses- 
sion of the gate, they placed the coronet-players 
in the street, at equal distances, and ordered 
them to sound as a summons to the consul ; 
who, finding this part of the plan executed, im- 
mediately ordered his troops to march, and, a 
little before day, entered the city through the 
broken gate. 

XL VII. At length the enemy were roused, 
the rain too abating with the approach of day. 
There was in the city a garrison of Hannibal's 
troops, amounting to five thousand effective | 
men, and the aimed people of Arpi themselves ^ 
were three thousand more. These latter, th e ’ 
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Carthaginians, to guard against any treachery 
on their rear, opposed in front to the enemy. 
The fight was maintained for some time in the 
dark, and in narrow streets, the Romans hav- 
ing seized not only all the passes, but the 
houses likewise next to the gate, lest they 
might be struck or wounded by any thing 
thrown down from them. Some of the Aipi- 
ans and Romans recognising each other, began 
to enter into conversation: the latter asking what 
had been the demerit of their countrymen, or 
what the merit of the Carthaginians, that could 
induce Italians to wage war in their favour, 
— ^in favour of foreigners and barbarians; in 
fine, against their' ancient allies, and stri\dng to 
reduce Italy to a state of vassalage, and to 
make it a tributary province to Africa? The 
Arpians, in excuse for themselves, declared, 
that, without knowing any thing of the matter, 
they had been sold to the Carthaginians by 
those who had the management of their affairs, 
and that they were kept in a state of subjection 
and oppression by a faction of a few. In con- 
sequence of this declaration, greater numbers 
on both sides joined in the conversation. At 
last the praetor of Arpi was brought by his 
coimtrymen to the consul, and mutual assur- 
ances being given, in the midst of the standards 
and troops, the Arpians on a sudden turned 
then arms against the Caithaginiaris in favour 
of the Romans. A body of Spaniards also, 
nearly a thousand in number, came over to tbe 
consul, without stipulating any other condition 
than that the Carthaginian garrison should be 
allowed to depart unhurt; which article was 
punctually fulfilled ; the gates were thrown 
open : they were dismissed in safety, and' join- 
ed Hannibal at Salapia. Thus was Arpi re- 
stored to the Romans, without any other loss 
than that of the life of one man, long since 
branded with treason, and lately with desertion. 
To the Spaniards a double allowance of pro- 
visions was ordered ; and, on veryr many 
1 occasions afterw^uds, the government found 
I them brave and faithful soldiers. While one 
of the consuls was in Apulia, and the other 
in Liicania, a hiiiidi-ed and twelve Campanian 
horsemen, all men of noble bii*th, having, under 
pretence of ravaging the enemy's coimtr}^ ob- 
tained leave from the magistrates to go out 
of Capua, came to the Rommi camp above 
Suessula, told the advance guard who they 
were, and that they wished to speak with the 
praetor. Cneius Fulvius, who commanded there, 


on receiving their message, ordered ten of their 
number, unarmed, to be conducted into his pre- 
sence ; and having heard their demands, which 
amounted to no more than that, on Capua be- 
ing recovered, their property might be restored 
to them, he received them ail into protection. 
At the same time the other prcetor, Semproiiius 
Tuditanus, reduced, by force, the town of Ater- 
num, took above seven thousand prisoners, and 
a considerable quantity of brass and silver coin. 
At Rome a dreadful fire raged during two 
nights and one day : every thing between the 
Salinse and the Carmental gate was levelled to 
the ground, as were the ^Equimaslium and the 
Jugarian street. The fire, catching the temples 
of Fortune, of Mother Matuta, and of Hope, 
on the outside of the gate, and spreading to a 
vast extent, consumed a great number of build- 
ings, both religious and private, 

XL VII I. During this year, the two Cor- 
nelii, Publius and Cneius, by the prosperous 
course of affairs in Spain, and from their hav- 
ing recovered many old, and acquired many new 
allies, were encouraged to extend their views to 
Africa itself. Syphax, at this time king of a 
part of Numidia, had suddenly commenced a 
war with the Carthaginians : to him they sent 
three centurions as ambassadors, to form a 
treaty of friendship and alliance, and to assure 
him, that, if he continued to prosecute the war 
against the Carthaginians, the Roman senate 
and people would be thankful for the service, 
and would use their best endeavours to repay 
the kindness afterwards to his entire satisfac- 
tion. This embassy was very acceptable to the 
barbarian; he entered into conversation with 
the ambassadors on the art of war ; and when 
he heard the discourses of those experienced 
veterans, and compared his own practice with 
such a regular system of discipline, he became 
sensible of his ignorance in many particulars. 
Then he requested, as the first instance of that 
favour, which he might expect from good and 
faithful allies, that two of them might carry 
back to their commanders the result of their 
embassy, and the other remain with him as his 
instructor in military knowledge j adding, that 
the people of Numidia were quite unacquaint- 
ed with the method of fighting on foot,, and 
were useful only on horseback : that this 
was the mode practised by their ancestors 
since their first existence as a nation, and 
to the same had the present generation been 
accustomed since their childhood. That he 


had to deal with an enemy whose chief con- 
fidence lay in the power of their infantry ; and 
that, therefore, if he expected to put himself 
on an -equality with them in point of firm 
strength, he must procure a body of foot soldiers 
to oppose theirs. That his dominions abounded 
with numbers of men fit for the purpose, but 
that he was totally ignorant of the proper* 
method of arming, training, and marshalling 
them; and they were in every respect awkward 
and unmanageable, like a mere mob collected 
by chance.” The ambassadors answ^ered, that 
they would, at the present, comply with liis 
desire, provided he gave them an assurance 
that he would send the person back, in 
case their commanders should disapprove of 
what they had done. The name of him who 
remained with the king was Quintus Statoiius. 
With the two centurions, the Numidian sent 
into Spain ambassadors on his part, to receive 
the ratification of the convention from the 
Roman generals ; and he charged them, after 
they should have executed this commission, to 
persuade the Numidians, who acted as auxil- 
iaries in the Carthaginian gaarisons, to come 
over to the other side. Statorius, finding 
abundance of young men, raised an army of 
infantry for the king, and forming them into 
distinct bodies, according to the Homno me- 
thod, taught them, in taking their posts and 
performing their several evolutions, to follow 
their standards and keep their ranks; and he 
so inured 'them to the practice of military 
works, and other duties of soldiers, that, in a 
short time, the king placed not more con- 
fidence in his cavaliy than in his infantry, and, 
even in a pitched battle, on a level plain, he 
defeated an army of Carthaginians. The arri- 
val of the king’s ambassadors was productive 
of great advantages to the Romans in Spain, 
for, as soon as it was known, the Numidians 
began to come over in great numbers from the 
enemy. In this manner did friendship com- 
mence between the Romans and Syphax. Of 
which transaction, as soon as the Carthagi- 
nians got notice, they instantly despatched 
ambassadors to Gala, •who reigned in the other 
part of Numidia, over the nation called Masy. 
lians. 

XLIX. Gala had a son named Masinissa, 
at time only seventeen years old, but en- 
dowed with such talents as, even then, afibrded 
strong presumption that he would leave the 
kingdom more extensive and opulent than when 
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he received it. The ambassadors represented, 
that “ since Syphas had united himself with 
the Eomans, for the purpose of being enabled, 
by their assistance, to exert greater force against 
the other kings and natives of Africa, it would 
be the interest of Gala to enter into aiiiance, 
as soon as possible, with the Carthaginians, on 
the other side; that, before Syphax passed over 
into Spain, or the Romans into Afidca, it 
would he very practicable to overpower the 
former, who had, as yet, gained no advantage 
from his connection with Rome, except the 
name of it ” Gala ^vas easily persuaded to take 
part in the war, especially as his son earnestly 
solicited the command of the armies; and, in | 
conjunction with the legions of the Carthagi- 
nians, he totally defeated Syphax in a great! 
battle, in which, as we are told, thirty thousand 
men were slain. SyphaX’ ded from the field 
with a few horsemen, and took refuge among 
the Maurusian Numidians, who inhabit the re- 
motest coast of the ocean, opposite to Gades. 
Here the barbarians, attracted by Ms fame, . 
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fiocked to Mm from all sides, in sucn numbers, 
that he was soon at the head of a very great 
army. In order to prevent Ms carrying tliis 
force into Spain, from which he was separated 
only by a narrow strait, Masinissa, with Ms 
victorious troops, came up with him ; and there, 
by his own strength, without any aid from the 
Carthaginians, he maintained the war against 
Syphax with great glory. In Spain nothing 
memorable W'as performed, except that the Ro- 
man generals brought over to their side the 
youth of Celtiberia, granting them the same 
pay which they had stipulated with the Car- 
thaginians, and sending above three hundred 
Spaniards of the highest distinction into Italy 
to endeavour to draw off their countrjmen, who 
served as auxiliaries in Hannibal’s army. The 
only incident wMch occurred in Spain remark- 
ahle enough to deserve being recorded, was, 
that the Celtiherians, in tMs year, w^ere the first 
mercenary troops ever entertained in the Roman 
armies. 
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Publius Cornelius Scipio, afterwards called Afrieanus, elected aedile before ho had attained the age required by the 
law. The citadel of Tarenturn, in which the Roman garrison had taken refuge, betrayed to Hannibal* Games 
instituted in honour of Apollo, called Apolliuarian. Quintus Fulvius and Appius Claudius, consuls, defeat 
Hanno the Cartliaginian general. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus betrayed by a Lucanian to Mago, and slain- 
Centenius Penuia, who had been a centurion, asks the senate for the command of an army, promising to engage 
and vanquish Haiinibal j is cut oft with eight thousand men, Cneius Fulvius engages Hannibal, and is beaten, 
with the loss of sixteen thousand men slain ; he himself escapes with only two hundred horsemen. Quintus 
Fulvius and Appius Claudius, consuls, lay siege to Capua. Syracuse taken by Claudius Marcellus, after a siege 
of three years. In the tumult occasioned by taking the city, Archimedes is killed, wTiile intently occupied upon 
some figures wliich he had drawn in the sand. Publius and Cornelius Scipio, after having performed many emi« 
nent services in Spain, are slain, together with nearly tlie wliole of their armies, eight years after tlneir arrival 
in that country j and the possession of that province would have been entirely lost, but for the valour and activity 
of Lucius Marcias, a Roman knight, who, collecting the scattered remains of the vanquished armies, utterly de- 
feats the enemy, storming their two camps, killing thirty-seven thousand of them, and tadcing eighteen hundred, 
together with an immense booty, . , ' 


Hannibal passed the summer, during which 
these events took place in Africa and Spain, 
in the territory of Tarentum, in continual ex- 
pectation of having that city betrayed into Ms 
hands. Meanwhile some inconsiderable towns 
of that district, with others belonging to the 
Sallentines, revolted to him. At the ' same 
time, of the twelve Bruttian states wMch had, 
a year or two before gone over to the Cartha- 
ginians, the Consentians and Thiirians put 
themselves again under the protection of the 
Roman people, and more of them would have 
done the .same, had not Lucius Pomponius 
Veientanus, proefect of the allies, who, in con- 
sequence of several predatory expeditions in 
the territory of Bruttium, had acqiiired an ap- 
pearance of a regular commander, assembled a 
tumnltiiary army, and fought a battle with 
Hanno. A vast number of his men were kill- 
ed or taken on the occasion, but they were 
only an undisciplined rabble of peasants and 
slaves ; and the least part of the loss was the 


praefect Mmself being taken among the rest: 
for, besides his inconsiderate rashness in 
bringing on this engagement, Imving been for- 
merly a farmer of the revenue, he had, by every 
iniquitous practice, proved faithless and detri- 
mental, both to the state and to the compaiues 
concerned in that business. The consul Sem-. 
pronius had many slight skiimishes in Lucania, 
none worthy of mention, but reducing several 
inconsiderable towns. In proportion as the 
war was protracted to a greater length, and 
successes and disappointmerits producedvarious 
alterations, not only in the situations, but in 
the sentiments of men, superstitious observan- 
ces, and these mostly introduced from abroad, 
gained such ground among the people in gene- 
ral, that it seemed as if either mankind or the 
deities had undergone a sudden change. And 
now the customed rites were disused, not only 
in private, and within doors, but even in the 
public streets, the forum, and the capitol. These 
were frequented by crowds of women sacrilicing, 
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and offering prayers to their gods, in modes 
hitherto unknown at Rome. A low sort of sa- 
criiicers, and soothsayers, had enslaved the 
people’s understandings, and the number of 
these were increased in consequence of the 
great influx of the peasantry from the country, 
who, as their lands lay long untilled by reason 
of the continuance of the war, and the inroads 
of the enemy, were driven into the city through 
want and fear. These found an easy means of 
profit, in worMng on the deluded minds of the 
multitude, which practice they carried on as if 
it were a lawful occupation. At first, every 
well-judging person expressed indignation at 
such proceedings ; afterwards, the matter came 
to be noticed hy the senators, and attracted 
public censure from the government. The 
sediles, and the judges of criminal causes,^ were 
sharply rebuked by the senate, for not having 
prevented these practices, although, when they 
had attempted to disperse from the forum the 
crowd assembled on such an occasion^ nnd to 
remove the implements of their rites, they were 
in imminent danger of personal injury. The 
evil now appearing too powerful to he checked 
hy the efforts of the inferior magistmtes^' the 
senate gave a charge to Marcus AtiHus, pi^tpr 
of the city, to free the public from those super- 
stitious nuisances. For this purpose, he read 
their decree in a general assembly j and, at the 
same time, gave notice, that whosoever had 
any hooks of divination, and forms of prayer 
used on such occasions, or the art of sacrificing 
in writing, should bring all such hooks and 
writings to him before the calends of April, 
and that no person should in any place, either : 
public or consecrated, perform sacrifice in any 
new or foreign mode.” 

II. Several of the priests established by law 
died this year, Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, chief 
pontiff, Caius Papirius Maso, son of Caius, a 
pontiff, Publius Furiiis Philus, an augur, and 
Caius Papirius Maso, son of Furiiis, a decem- 
vir for the direction of religious rites. In the 
room of Lentulus was suhtituted, in the college 
of pontiffs, Marcus Cornelius Cethegus; in 
that of Papirius, Cneius Servilius Coepio: 
Lucius Quintius Flaminius was created augur, 
and Lucius Cornelius Lentulus decemvir for 
the direction of religious rites. The time of 
the consular election now drew nigh; hiit, as 


1 TJiese were three. They were elected by the peo- 
ple to judg-e ill criminal causes, superintend Uie prisons, 
and. the execution of Uie condemued. 
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it was not judged expedient to call away the 
consuls from the war, -wMch they were prose- 
cuting with vigour, Tiberius Semproniiis, con- 
sul, nominsited Caius Claudius Centho dictator, 
to hold the elections, and he appointed Quintus 
Fulvius Flaccus his master of the horse. The 
dictator, on the first day whereon the assembly 
could meet, elected consuls Quintus Fulvius 
Flaccus the master of the horse, and Appius 
Claudius Fulcher, who had held the govern- 
ment of Sicily, as prsetor. Then were elected 
pi’JBtors, Cneius Fulvius FiaccuSj Cains Clau- 
dius Nero, Marcus Junius Silanus, Publius 
Cornelius Sulla. As soon as the elections 
were finished, the dictator resigned his office. 
This year, with Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, 
Publius Cornelius Scipio, afterwards sumamed 
Africanus, was ciirule jedile. The plebeian 
tribmies opposed the pretensions of the latter 
to the aediieship, and insisted that he ought not 
to be admitted as a candidate, because he was 
not of the age required by law, * on which he 
answered, “ If it is the wfill of all the citizens 
to make me sedile, I am old enough on this, 
the people hastened into their respective tribes, 
to give their votes in his favour, and with such 
a degree of zeal, that the tribunes at once re- 
linquished tlieir design. The compliments 
paid to the public by those jediles were these : 
the Roman games were exhibited with magni- 
ficence, considering the cncumstances of the 
times, and repeated during one day; with a 
donation of a gallon of oil to each street. The 
plebeian sediies, Lucius Villius Tappulus, and 
^ Marcus Fundanius Funduliis, brought before 
the people a charge of incontiiiency against a 
considerable number of matrons, and severffi 
who were convicted were driven into exile. 
The plebeian games were repeated during two 
days ; and, on occasion of these games, a ban- 
quet in honour of Jupiter -was celebrated. 

in. Quintus Fulvius Flaccus a third time, 
and Appius Claudius, entered upon the admin- 
istmtion of the consulship. [Y. R. 540. R. C. 
212. ] The provinces were assigjied to the prje- 
tors by lot ; the admistration of justice, both to 

2 No person could obtain a curuie office until ho had 
served ten campaigns j and, as the military age com- 
menced at seventeen, a iinm must be at least twenty- 
seven before he was qualified to sue for the quaestorslup. 
It seems that by this law the requisite ages were settled 
thus ; 

B'or the qua?storship ... 31 years, 
curuie aediieship . , 37 — 
prmtorship ... 40 — 
consulship . . , . 43 — 
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citizens and foreigners, formerly divided between 
t^vo, now fell to Publius Cornelius Sulla ; Apulia 
was allotted to Cneius Fulvius Flaccusj Sues- 
sula to Caius Claudius Nero, and Etruria to 
Marcus Junius Silanus. It was decreed, that 
the consuls should conduct the war against 
Hannibal, and that each should receive two 
legions, one from Quintus Fabius, consul of 
the former year, the other from Fulvius Cen- 
tumalus ; that of the printers, Fulvius Flaccus 
should command those legions which were at 
Luceria, under the prastor JEmiliiis, and Clau- 
dius Nero those which were in Picenura under 
Caius Terentius, and that they themselves 
should raise recruits to fill up the numbers of 
their respective armies. To Marcus Junius, 
for the service in Etruria, were given the two 
city legions of the preceding year. Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus and Publius Sempronius 
Tuditanus were continued in command of their 
provinces, Lucania and Gaul, with the same 
forces as before ; as was Publius Lentulus in 
the old Roman province" in [Sicily ; Marcus 
Marceliiis in Syracuse, and the late dominions 
of Hiero; Titus Otacilius in the command of 
the fleet, Marcus Valerius in that of Greece, 
Quintus Mucius Scaevola in that of Sardinia, 
and the two Cornelii, Publius and Cneius, in 
that of Spain. In addition to the troops al- 
ready on foot, two city legions were levied by 
the consuls, the number of these this year 
being raised to twenty -three. The behaviour 
of Marcus Postumius Pyrgensis impeded these 
levies of the consuls, and went very near ex- 
citing a great and general commotion. This 
man was a farmer of the revenue, and for 
many years had not, in the whole empire, any 
equal in fraud and avarice, excepting Lucius 
Poraponius Veientanus, who was made pri- 
soner by the Carthaginians under Hanno, 
while he was inconsiderately ravaging the 
lands of Lucania. As the public were to un- 
dergo any loss of the supplies sent for the use 
of the armies, which should be occasioned by 
storm, these two had fabricated accounts of 
pretended shipwreck; and even such as they 
reported with a degree of truth, had happened 
through their own fraudulent contrivance, not 
through accident. Having put a few goods, of 
little worth, on board of old shattered vessels, 
they sunk these in the deep, after taking out 
the sailors into boats prepared for the purpose, 
and then made a false return of the cargoes, as 
of much more considerable value than they 


really were. A discovery of this fraud had 
been made the year before to Marcus Atilius 
the praetor, and by him communicated to the 
senate ; but still no vote of censure had passed 
on it, because the senators were unwilling to 
disoblige, at such a time as that, the body of 
revenue farmers. The assembly of the people, 
however, proved a more strict avenger of it ; 
and two plebeian tribunes, Spurius and Lucius 
Carvilius, exerting themselves at last, when 
they saw that such conduct was become gener- 
ally odious and scandalous, proposed a fine on 
Marcus Postumius of two hundred thousand 
asses in weight.* When the day arrived on 
which the cause was to be argued, such vast 
numbers of the commons attended the assem- 
bly that the area of the capitol could scai-cely 
contain them ; and when the pleadings were 
finished the only hope which the defendant 
seemed to have, was, that Caius Servilius 
Casca, a plebeian tribune, his near relation 
and intimate friend, should interpose a pro- 
test, before the tribes were called on for their 
opinions. After the witnesses had been ex- 
amined, the tribunes desired the people to 
withdraw, and the urn was brought, in order 
that the tribes should draw lots, and then pro- 
ceed to determine the matter. Meanwhile tile 
revenue-farmers urged Casca to stop the pro- 
ceedings for that day, at which the commons 
loudly declared their displeasure, and Casca 
happening to sit foremost at a front corner of 
the rostrum, his mind was highly agitated at 
once by fear and shame. Finding no support 
in him, the revenue-farmers, for the purpose 
of obstructing the business, rushed, in a com- 
pact body, into the space which had been 
cleared by the withdrawing of some, wrang- 
ling at the same time with the remaining peo- 
ple and with the tribunes. The dispute now 
seemed likely to proceed to violence, when the 
consul Fulvius said to the tribunes, “ Do you 
not see that your authority is annihilated, and 
that an insurrection wiU probably be the con- 
sequence, unless you quickly dismiss the as- 
sembly of the commons ?” 

IV- The commons were accordingly dismis- 
sed; and the consuls, having assembled the 
senate, required their judgment concerning 
the interruption given to the assembly of the 
people, and the audacious violence of the reve- 
nue-farmers, representing, at the same time, 
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that “ Marcus Furius Camillus, whose banish- 
ment was followed by the downfall of the city, 
bad submitted to a sentence of condemna- 
tion, passed on him by his angry countrymen. 
That, before him, the decemvirs, whose laws 
were the public rule of conduct to the present 
day, and, afterwards, many of the most distin- 
guished^ personages in the state, had yielded 
themselves to the public judgment But Pos- 
tumius, an obscure individual of Pj’Xgi, had 
wrested from the Homan people their right 
of suffrage* had dissolved an assembly of the 
commons, annihilated the authority of the tri- 
bunes, arrayed a band of men, and seized on a 
post, with design to cut off all communica- 
tion between the commons and their tribunes^ 
and to prevent the tribes being called to vote. 
That nothing had restrained the people from 
riot and bloodshed, but the calmness and mo- 
deration of the magistrates, in giving way for 
the time to the desperate audaciousness of a 
few, in suffering themselves and the Roman 
people to be overcome, and rather than an oc- 
casion should be given to those, who wished, 
for a riot, dissolving, according to the defen- 
dant’s desire, the assembly, whose proceedings 
he intended to hinder by. force of, arms.” 
Every man of character reprobated such con- 
duct as its heinousness deserved, and a decree 
of the senate was passed, declaring such vio- 
lent outrage treason against the state, and of 
pernicious example; on which the Carvilii, 
plebeian tribunes, desisting from the prosecu- 
tion of the fine, immediately brought forward 
a capital accusation against Postumius, and 
ordered, that unless he gave bail, be should be 
taken into custody by the beadle, and carried 
to prison. Postumius, after giving hail, did 
not appear. The tribunes then proposed to 
the commons, ’and the commons passed this 
order, that ^rif Marcus Postumius did not ap- 
pear before the calends of May, and, being 
summoned on that day, did not answer to the 
charge, 'or show sufiicient cause for his non- 
appearance, he should be adjudged an exile, 
his goods should be confiscated, and him- 
self interdicted irom fire and water.”* They 
then proceeded to prosecute on capital charges, 


I There iras no Jaw which authorized the sentencing' 
a Roman citizen, directly, to banishment': but by the 
interdiction above-mentioned, the criminal was depriv- 
ed of every right of a citizen; and, it being declared 
unlawful to supply him with any necessary, he was 
coinpelied to go into exile. 
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and compelled to give bail, each of those 
who had fomented the tumult and disorder. 

At first, they threw into prison such as could 
not find security, and afterwards, even such as 
could ; to avoid the danger of which ti-eatment, - 
most of those concerned went into exile. Such 
Were the consequences of the fraud of the reve- 
nue-farmers, and of their daring attempt to 
screen themselves from punishment 

V. An assembly was then held for the elec- 
rion of a chief pontiff^ at which Marcus Cor- 
nelixis Cetliegus, the new pontiff, presided. 
Three candidates maintained a very obstinate 
contest, Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, now a third i 
time consul, w-ho had formerly seiwed the office 
of censor ; Titus Manlius Torquatiis, distin- 
guished likewise by two consulships and the 
censorship ; and Publius Liciniiis Crassus, 
who was also to solicit for the ofiice of cumle 
sedile. The latter, young as he was,, gained a 
complete victory over his competitors in this 
dispute, notwithstanding their advantages in j 
respect of years, and the honours with which 
they were decorated. Before him there had n 
not occurred, in the com'se of a hundred and I 
twenty years, an instance of any person, who k 
had not sat in a curule chair, being created j 
chief pontiff, excepting Publius Cornelius j 
Calussa. Although the consuls found it very i 
difficult to complete the levies of young men 
for the purposes of filling up vacancies in the i 
old legions and raising new ones for the city, 
yet the senate forbade them to cease their en- 
deavours, and ordered two sets of triumvirs to 
be appointed, one of which xrithin, and the 
other beyond, the distance of fifty miles, [^should 
inspect into the number of free-born meix in ^ 
all the Inarket-toxvns and villages, and enlist 
such for soldiers as had strength enough to carry 
arms, though they should not yet have attained 
the regular age for service ; and that the 
plebeian tribimes would be pleased to propose ^ 
to the people the passing of an order, that all 
persons under the age of seventeen years, who j 
should take tlie military oath, should be al- 
lowed their years of service, in like manner as 
if they had been of the age of seventeen, or 
older, when enlisted.” In pursuance of this [ 

decree of the senate, two sets of triunnirs were | 

appointed, wlio enlisted free-born youths in 
every part of the country. 

YI. At this time a letter was read in tlie 
senate, mitten from Sicily by 3Iarcus hlar- ; 
cellus, relative to a request of the troops sexv- j 
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ing under Publius Lentuliis. This army con- 
sisted of those who had been in the battle of 
Cannae ; they had been sent abroad into Sicily, 
as mentioned before, under a rule, that they 
should not he brought home to Italy before the 
, conclusion of the Carthaginian war. With the 
permission of Lentulus, they sent the most 
respectable among the horsemen and centurions, 
and a chosen number of tbe legionary infantry, 
as deputies to Marcus Marcellxis, to his win- 
ter-quarters 5 and,, when they were admitted to 
an audience, one of them addressed him in this 
numner : “ Marcus Marcelliis, we would have 
carried our remonstrances into Italy to you, 
while you were consul, immediately after the 
passing'of that severe, if we may not call it un- 
just, decree of the senate concerning us, had 
we not entertained the hope, that being sent 
into a province full of distiubance, in conse- 
quence of the death of their kings, to maintain 
a war of difficulty against the united forces of"' 
the Sicilians and Carthaginians, we might, by 
our wounds and blood, have made satisfaction 
to the anger of the senate, as, in the memory 
of our fathers, our countrymen, taken by Pyr- 
rhus at Pleraclca, made atonement by their 
exertions in arms against the same Pj’rrhus. 
Yet, conscript fathers, for what demerit on our 
part did you then conceive, or do you now re- 
tain, displeasure against xis ? Addressing you,, 
Marcus Marcelius, I consider myself as ad- 
dressing both the consuls and the whole senate ; 
for had you been our consul at Cannje, both 
our affairs and those of the public would have 
been in a happier state. Suffer me, then, I 
beseech you, before I complain of the hardship 
of oiu situation, to clear ourselves of the guilt 
which is hiid to our charge. If the cause 
of our ruin at Cannas was not the wrath of 
the gods, nor the decree of fate, under whose 
la-ws the iramutahle series of human events is 
carried on in a regular chain, but misconduct 
in some, to whom, I pray you, is that miscon- 
duct to be imputed ? To the soldiers, or to 
the commanders ? As a soldier, I skill cer- 
tainly never say any tiling of my commander, , 
especially since I know that thanks have been ' 
given him by the senate, for not having de- 
spaired of the commonwealth, and that, since 
his flight from Cannie, he has been continued 
in command through eveiy succeeding year. 
We have heard, moreover, that others who 
saved their lives on that melancholy occasion, 
and who were then our military tribunes, sue 
I. 


I for, and administer offices of honour, and hold 
^ the command of provinces : is it, conscript fe- 
thers, that you easily grant pardon to your- 
selves, and to your offspring, while you inexor- 
ably pour vengeance on our worthless heads ? 
Was it no disgrace for a consul, and other 
chiefs of the state, to fly, when no other hope 
was left,* and did you send your soldiers into 
the field, under a particular obligation to die 
there ? At the Allia, almost the whole army 
fled ; at the Caudine forks, the troops, without 
even attempting opposition, surrendered to the 
enemy ; not to mention other and sliameful de- 
feats. Kevertheless, so far were those armies 
from ha’xdng any mark of ignominy contrived 
for them, that the city of Eome was recovered 
by means of those veiry troops who had fled 
from the AUia to Veil; and the Caudine le- 
gions, who had returned without arms to Rome, 
being sent back armed into Samnium, sent 
under the yoke that very enemy who had so 
lately exulted in their disgrace. Rut can any 
one make a. charge of cowardice, or running 
away, on the troops who fought in the battle 
of Cannes, in x\hich more than fifty thousand 
men fell ; from which the consul made his 
escape with only seventy horsemen ; and from 
wliich no one brought away his life, who does 
not owe it to riie enemy’s being fatigued with 
killing^ At the time when the proposal 
of ransoming the prisoners was rejected, 
people, in general, bestowed praises on 
us, for having reserved ourselves for the 
use of the commonweiflth, for having gone 
back to the consul to Venusia, atid formed 
an appearance of a regular army. Now 
we are in a worse condition than wei-e 
those taken by an enemy in the time of our 
fathers : for, in their case, there was only an 
alteration made in their arms, in their station 
in the army, and in the place where they were 
to pitch their tents in camp ; all which, how- 
ever, they reversed, at once, by a strenuous 
exertion in the service of the public, by one 
successful battle. None of them were sent 
into banishment ; not one was precluded from 
the hope of serving out his legal term, and 
gaining a discharge ; in short, they were brought 
face to face with an enemy, in fighting whom 
they might at once put an end either to their 
life or their dishonour. We, to whom nothing 
can be imputed, except that our conduct was 
the cause that any one Roman soldier survived 
the battle of Cannae, are driven atl4y to a dis- 
3 U ' „ ’ 
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tanco, not only from our native country, and 
from Italy, but even from an enemy, to a place 
where we may grow old in exile, shut out from 
all hope, all o])portunity of obliterating our dis- 
grace, or of appeasing the wrath of our coun- 
trymen, or, in fine, of dying with honour. 
However, we seek not either an. end of our ig- 
nominy, or the rewards of valour ; we desire 
only permission to give a proof of our spirit, 
and to exercise our courage; we seek labour 
and danger, that we may discharge the duties of'* 
men, and of soldiers. This is now the second 
year, during which war is maintained in Sicily 
with great vigour on both sides ; the Gartha- 
ginians conquer some cities, the Romans others ; 
armies of infantry, and* of cavalry, engage in 
battle ; the operations are carried on at Syra* ] 
cuse by land and by sea ; we plainly hear the 
shouts of the combatants, and the din of thehv 
arms, while we lie inactive and torpid, as if we 
had neither hands nor armour. With legions 
composed of slaves, the consul Tiberius Sem- 
pronius fought many pitched battles; they en- 
joy the fruits of their labour, freedom^ and the 
rights of citizens. Let us be considered at 
least as slaves, purchased for the purpose of 
the present war. I^et us be allowed to face 
the enemy, and to acquire freedom in battle. 
Do you choose to try our courage on sea, or on 
land ; in the field, or in assaulting towns ? Our 
petition is for the most arduous enterprises, the 
greatest labour, and the utmost danger : that 
what ought to have happened at Cannae, may 
happen as soon as possible, since the whole i 
remainder of our lives, from that day, has been | 
doomed to shame.” ^ 

VII. At the conclusion of this speech they i 
prostrated themselves at Marcellus’s feet. 
Marcellus told them, that a business of that 
sort lay not within his authority, or his power ; 
that he would write to the senate, and goveni 
himself, in every particular, by the judgment of 
that body. His letter on the subject was 
brought to the new consuls, and read by them 
in the senate, when the matter being taken into 
consideration, a decree was passed to this pur- 
pose, that the senate saw no reason why the in- 
terests of the commonwealth should be intrusted 
to men who had deserted their fellow-soldiers 
in battle at Caunm. That if Marcus Claudius, 
the proconsul, was of a different opinion, he 
should act as^ he might judge consistent with 
the public good atid his own honour ; provided 


that none of those persons should be excused 
from labour, or receive any military present in 
reward of courage, or be brought home to Italy 
while the enemy had any footing there.” Af- 
ter this, in pursuance of a decree of the senate, 
and an order of the people, an assembly of elec- 
tion was held by the city preetor, in which were 
created five commissioners for repairing the 
walls and towers, and two sets of triumvirs ; 
one, to search for the effects belonging to the 
temples, and register the offerings ; the other, 
to repair the temples of Fortune, and mother 
Matiita, within the Carmental gate, and like- 
wise that of Hope, on the outside of the gate, 
which bad been consumed by fire the year be- 
fore, There were dreadful storms at this time : 
on the Alban mount, a shower of stones lasted, 
without intermission, for two days ; many pla- 
ces were struck with lightning ; two buildings 
in the capitol, the rampart of the camp above 
Suessula, in many places, and two of the men 
on guard were killed. A wall and some towers . 
aj Cumte were not only stmek, but demolished 
by lightning. At Reate, a huge rock was seen 
to fly about, and the sun appeared more red ^ 
than usual, and of a colour like blood. On 
account of these prodigies there was a supplica- 
tion for one day, the consuls employing them- 
selves, for several others, in the performance of 
religious rites ; at the same time solemn wor- 
ship was performed, during nine days. The 
revolt of the Tarentines, after having been long 
hoped for by Hannibal, and apprehended by the 
Romans, happened to be accelerated by a cause 
which originated at a distance : a Tareiitine, 
named Phileas, had been a long time at Rome 
under the pretext of political business. Being 
a man of restless disposition, and conceivitjg 
that he was losing his active powers during his 
stay in that city, he contrived to gain access to 
the hostages from Tareritum, wdio were kept in 
the court of the temple of liberty, and guarded 
with the less care, because it was not the in- 
terest either of themselves or of their state to 
impose upon the Romans. Having, after fre- 
quent conversations, procured their concurrence 
in his scheme, and bjibed two of their keepers, 
he brought them out of their confinement in 
the beginning of the night, and £ed in company 
with them. As soon as day arrived, the news *■ 
of their escape spread through the city, and a 
party, sent ia pursuit of them, seized them fdi 
at Tarracina and brought tliem back. lliey 
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were led into the comitimn, and with the ap- 
probation of the people scourged with rods, and 
thi*own do^vn from the rock. 

VII 1. The cruelty of this punishment exas- 
perated the inhabitants of the two most consi- 
derable Grecian cities in Italy, both as com- 
munities, and as individuals connected in rela- 
tion, or friendsliip, with the persons thus put to 
death. A conspiracy was formed in conse- 
quence, by about thirteen of the young nobility 
at Tarentum, at the head of whom were Mco 
and Philemeiius. Judging it necessary, before 
they took any step, to confer with Hannibal, 
they went out of the city by night, under pre- 
tence of hunting, and repaired to the place 
where he lay. When they came within a small 
distance of his camp, the rest concealed them- 
selves in a wood near the road, while Mco and 
Phiiemeims, proceeding to the advanced guard, 
were taken into custody, and, at their own re- 
quest, conducted into the presence of Hannibal, 
VTien they had laid before him the reasons for 
their undertaking, and what they intended to 
perform, they received high commendations, 
and a profusion of promises ; and were desired, 
in order to make their countrymen believe that 
they came out of the city in search of plunder, 
to drive home before them some cattle belong- 
ing to the Carthaginians, which had been turned 
into pasture : at the same time, assurance was 
given them, that they might do it with safety, 
and without a dispute. Such a booty acquired 
by tbe young men -was much noticed, and peo- 
ple wondered the less at their frequently re- 
peating the same kind of enterprise. At ano- 
ther meeting with Hannibal, a covenant was 
solemnly ratified, tliat tbe Tarentines should, 
together with freedom, retain their own law^s, 
and all their rights 5 that they should neither 
pny any kind of tribute to the Carthaginians, 
nor^ without their owm consent, receive a gar- 
rison fi’om them ; but that tbe present garri- 
sons, when overpow’-ered, should be put into 
tbe bands of tbe Carthaginians. After the 
terms were thus settled, PMlemenus continued 
Ms practice of going out, and retm*ning into the 
city, by night, with still greater frequency, at- 
tended by dogs and other requisites for hunt- 
ing, of w'hich he was remarkably fond ; then, 
bringing home something, which he either took 
Mm self in the chase, or canied off from the 
enemy, who laid it purposely in Ms way, he 
generally presented it to the commander, or to 
the watchmen at the gates, who supposed that 


he chose to pass particularly by night, through 
fear of surprise. Wlien tliis practice had now 
become so customary, that, at -whatever time of 
night he gave the signal by a whistle, the gate 
would be opened, Hannibid thought it w’-as time 
to put their design into execution. He lay at 
the distance of three daj-s’ journey, and, in or- 
der that Ms keeping Ms camp fixed in one and 
the same spot, for such a length of time, might 
create, the. less wonder, feigned himself sick. 
Even the Homans in garrison at Tarentum had 
now ceased to look with suspicion on bis re- 
maining so long inactive. 

IX. But when he determined to go on to 
Tarentum, choosing out of the infantiy and 
cavalry ten thousand men, who, in activity of 
body, and lightness of their armour, seemed 
best qualified for expedition, he began Ms nnirch 
at the fourth w^atch of the night j having first 
detached about eighty Numidian horsemen, 
with orders to scour the country on each side 
of the road, examining every place carefully, 
lest any of the people who might observe his 
approach from a distance sliould escape r to 
bring back such as w-ere before them on the 
, way, and to kill all whom they met, in order 
that the neighbouring inhabitants might have 
reason ^ suppose it a plundering ])arty, rather 
thair’ atmy. Hannibal, after marching with 
rapidt^^ld, pitched Ms camp at the distance of 
about fifteen miles from Tarentum ; nor did he, 
even there, discover to the soldiers their desti- 
nation, only giving it in charge not to suffer any 
one to tium aside, or quit the line ; and, above 
all, to keep their attention alert to receive or- 
ders, and to do nothing without the command 
of their officers ; adding, that in due time he 
wouldlet them knowj' what he wished to be done. 
About the same hour, a report had reached 
Tai'entum, that a small number of IsMmidian 
horsemen were ravaging the lands, and had 
spread terror among the inhabitants through a 
great part of the country : but the Roman com- 
mander paid no farther regard to this intelli- 
gence, than to order a party of cavalry to go out 
' very early next morning, to stop these depreda- 
tions ; and, so far w’-as he from increasing Ms 
vigilance in other respects, that, on the contrary, 
he considered this inroad of the Numidians as a 
proof, that Hannibal and bis army had not stirred 
from their camp. Early in the night, the Car- 
thaginian put his troops in motion, and Phile- 
meniis, wdth Ms usual bm-then, taken in hunt- 
ing, served Mm as a guide, while the rest of 
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the conspirators waited for th.e concerted sig- 
nals. It had been settled among them, thut 
Pbilemenus, bringing in Ms game tbrongh the 
gate where he was accustomed to pass, should 
introduce some men in arms, while Hannibal 
should, on another side, approach the gate cal- 
led Teraenis, which, being about the middle of 
the land side, faced towards the east, and near 
which, within the walls, stood some tombs, 
where Nico waited his arrival* On approach- 
ing the place, Hannibal, according to agree- 
ment, raised up a fire, and made it blaze. The 
same signal was returned by Nico, and then the 
hres were extinguished on both sides. Han- 
nibal led on his men in silence to the gate. 
Nico, falling suddenly on the guards, who were 
fast asleep, slew them in their beds, and threw 
the gate open. Hannibal then entered with Ms 
infantry, but ordered th^ cavalry to halt without, 
in order that if occasion should require, they 
might have open ground to act in. At the 
same time, Philemenus, on the other side, drew 
nigh the postern through which he had usually 
passed, and his signal, which had now become 
familiar, with his well known voice, saying that 
he was hardly able to bear the weight of a huge 
beast he had killed, soon brought out a watch- 
man, and the gate was opened. While two 
young men carried in a boar, he himself fol- 
lowed with a huntsman unencumbered, and 
wMle the watchman, astonished at the size of 
the aiumal, turned incautiously to those who 
carried it, he ran him through with a hunting 
spear. About thirty armed men then pushed 
in, slew the rest of the watchmen, and broke 
open the next gate, through which a band of 
soldiers in array immediately burst in. These 
were conducted thence in silence, to the forum, 
and there joined Hannibal. The Carthaginian 
now sent the Tarentines of his party, w:ith two 
thousand Gauls, formed in three divisions, 
through the several parts of the city with or- 
ders to take possession of the most fre0iented 
streets, and, on a tumult arising, to ’ k 
Homans every where, and spare the townsmen. 
But to render this practicable, he gave direc- 
tion to the young Tarentines, 'that whenever 
they saw any of their countrymen at a distance, 
they should bid them be quiet and silent, and 
fear nothing. 

X. Now all was tumult and uproar as usual 
In a city newly taken, but how occasioned, no 
one knew with certainty. The Tarentines 
supposed that the Romans had risen in arms to 
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sack the city ; the Romans, that an insurrec- 
tion, with some treacherous intent, had taken 
place among the townsmen. The commander 
being roused at the beginning of the disturb- 
ance, fled away to the port, and getting into a 
boat was carried round to the citadel. The 
consternation w^as increased by the sound of a 
trumpet heard from the theatre ; it was a Ro- 
man one, procured before hand by the conspi- 
rators for this purpose, and being unskilfully 
blowm by a Greek, it was impossible to discover 
who gave that signal, or to whom it w'as given. 
When day appeared, the sight of the Cartha- 
ginian and Gallic arms removed all doubt from** 
the minds of the Homans ; and, on the other 
side, the Greeks, seeing these lie slaughtered in 
every quarter, perceived that the city was taken 
by Hannibal. When the light became more 
clear, and the Romans, who survived the car- 
nage, bad fled into the citadel, the tumult began 
gradually to subside, then Hannibal ordered the 
Tarentines to be called together without their 
arms. They all attended, some few excepted, 
who bad accompanied the Romans in their 
retreat into the citadel, resolved to share every 
fortune with them. Here Hannibal addressed 
the Tarentines in terms of much kindness ; re- 
minded them of his behaviour to their country- 
men, whom he had taken at the Tbrasimenus or 
Cannce, inveighing, at the same time, against the 
overbearing tyranny of the Homans. He then 
ordered each to retire to his owm house, and to 
write his name on the door ; because, on a sig- 
nal shortly to be given, he would order every 
house, not so inscribed, to be plundered; ad- 
ding, that if any should write his name, on the 
habitation of a citizen of Rome, (for the Ro- 
mans lived in houses of their own,) he should 
be treated as an enemy. The assembly was 
then dismissed, and as soon as the doors were 
marked with inscriptions, so as to distinguish 
the bouses of friends from those of enemies, 
the signal was given, and the troops spread 
themselves through all parts of the town to plun- 
der the quarters of the Romans, in which a 
considerable booty was found. 

XL On the following day he led on his ibr- 
ces to attack the citadel ; but found, that on 
the side towards the sea, which flows almost 
round it, forming it into a peninsula, it was 
defended by very high rocks, and, on the 
side towards the town, by a wall, and a very 
large ditch ; and that consequently it was 
impregnable, either in the way of assault, o? 
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by regular approaches. Not choosing either 
to be detained from more important business, 
by taking on himself the care of defending the 
Tarentines, or in case he left them without a 
strong garrison, to put it in the power of the 
Romans to attack them froip the citadel when- 
ever they pleased, he determined to cut off the 
communication between the citadel and the 
city by a rampart. Besides, he entertained 
some hopes, that the Romans, attempting to 
hinder this, might be brought to an engage^ I 
ment, and that, should they sjjUy forth with 
more than ordiuiiry eagerness, great numbers of 
them might he cut off, and the strength of the 
gairison, thereby reduced to such a degree, that 
the Tarentines could alone defend the city 
against them. As soon as the work was be- 
gun, the garrison, suddenly throwing open one 
of the gates, made an attack on the %vorl^ien. 
The guards there stationed suffered themselves 
to be beaten off, in order that the others might 
grow bolder on success, and that great numbers 
of them might join the pursuit, and advance to 
a greater distance. This they did ; when on a 
signal given, the Carthaginians, whom Hanni- 
bal had kept in readiness for this puipose, 
rushed forward on all sides. The Romans 
were unable to \nthstand their onset; while 
the nan’owness of the ground, and the difficul- 
ties caused by the part of the work already 
begun, and the implements collected for carry- 
ing it on, obstructed their hasty flight, so that 
most of them tumbled headlong into the ditch, 
and more lives were thus lost than in the battle. 
The work was then carried on without any 
farther obstruction. A ditch of vast dimen- 
sions was dug, and on the inner side of 
that a rampart thrown up. It was resolved 
likewise to add, at a small distance behind, 
and in tlie same direction, a w-all, so that even 
without a garrison the townsmen might be able 
to secure themselves against any attack of the 
Romans. Hannibal, howevei*, left a company 
to serve as such, and at the same time to assist 
in completing the wall ; and then, marching out 
with the rest of his forces, he encamped at the 
river Galesiis, about five miles distant from the 
city. From this post he retuimed to inspect 
the work, and finding that it had advanced 
much more briskly than he had expected, con- 
ceived hopes of being able even to make him- 
self master of the citadel, which is not secured, 
like other fortresses of the kind, by height of 
situation, but built on level ground, and divided 


ffom »the city only by a wall and a trench. 
The approaches were now pushed foiward 
with every kind of machinery, when a rein- 
forcement, sent from :hIetiipontum, inspired 
the Romans with coui’age to assail the works 
of the enemy, by surprise, in the night. Some 
of them they levelled, others they destroyed by 
fire, and this put an end to Hannibal’s attacks 
on the citiidel in that quai’ter. His only pros- 
pect of success was now in a blockade, and 
that not very flattering, because the citadel 
being seated on a peninsuhi, commanded the 
entrance of the Ijarbour, and had the sea open ; 
while the city was of coinse debarred from the 
importation of provisions, and the besiegers 
were in more danger of want than the besieged. 
Hannibal, calling together the chiefs of the 
Tarentines, enumerated all the present diffi- 
culties, and added, that he could neither see 
; any way of storming so strong a fortress, nor 
i place any hope in a blockade, as long as the 
enemy had the command of the sea. But if he 
were possessed of ships, by means of which he 
coifld prevent the introduction of supplies, the 
garrison -would speedily either abandon the 
place, or surrender.” In this the Tarentines 
agreed wdth him ; but they -svere of opinion, 
that he who offered the counsel ought like- 
■wise to offer ffid to put it in execution : for, 
if the Carthaginian ships were called over from 
Sicily, they woultj. be able to effect the pur- 
pose 5 as to their own, -which -were shut up in 
a narrow creek, how could they, while the ene- 
my commanded the harbour’s mouth, ever 
make their way into the open sea They 
shall make their way,” said Hannibal ; “ xnany 
things, difficult in their nature, are made easy 
by good management. Your city lies in a 
plain ; very vide and level roads stretch out to 
every side ; by that winch runs across the mid- 
dle of the city, from the harbour to the sea, I 
will, wdthout much labour, cany over your 
ships on w^aggons. The sea, now in possession 
of the foe, will then be ours ; we will invest the 
citadel on that side, and on this by land ; or ra- 
ther, we will shortly take possession of it, for 
the garrison will either abandon it, or surrender 
themselves with it.” This discourse excited 
not only hopes of the design being accomplish- 
ed, but the highest admiration of the general’s 
skill. Immediately waggons were collected 
from all parts, and fastened together ; machines 
were applied to haul up the ships, and the 
road was repaired, in order that the vehicles 


miglit meet the less obstruction in passing. 
Beasts for drawing, with a number of men, were 
then procured ; the work was commenced with 
briskness, so that, in a few days, the fleet, 
equipped and manned, sailed round the citadel, 
and cast anchor just before the mouth of the 
harbour. In this state Hannibal left affairs at 
Tarentum, and returned to his winter quarters. 
Whether the defection of the Tarentines took 
place in this, or the preceding year, authors 
are not agreed ; the greater number, and those 
who lived nearest to the time of these transac- 
tions, represent it as having happened as here 
stated. 

XIX. At Rome, the Latine festival detained 
the consuls and pristors until the fifth of the 
calends of May : on that day, having completed 
the solemnities on the mount, they set out for 
their respective provinces. A new perplexity, 
respecting religious matters, afterwards occur- 
red, arising from the divinations of Marcius. 
This Marcius had been a celebrated soothsayer, 
and when, in the preceding year, an inquiry 
after such books as regarded them was made, 
according to the decree of the senate, his had 
come into the hands of Marcus Atilius, the city 
praator, who was employed in that business, and 
he had handed them over to the new prretor 
Sulla. Of two predictions of this Marcius, 
one, on account of its veiity, for it Avas actually 
fulfilled, procured credit to the other, the time 
of whose completion had not yet arrived. In 
the former of these, the defeat at Cannae was 
foretold, nearly in these words : Roman of ’ 

Trojan race, fly the river Cannae, lest foreigners 
compel thee to fight in the plain of Diomede. 
But thou wilt not believe me until thou fillest 
the plain with blood, and the river carry many 
of thy thousands slain from the fruitful land 
into the great sea. To fishes, and birds, and 
beasts of prey inhabiting the earth, to these, 
thy flesh he food. For so has Jupiter said to 
me.” Those who had served in the army in 
those parts recollected the plains of the Argive 
Diomede and the river Cannae, as well as the 
defeat itself. The other prophecy was then 
read ; it was more obscure ; and the expression 
more perplexed: — Romans, if you wish to 
expel the enemy, and the ulcer which has come 
from afar, I direct, that games be vowed to 
Apollo, and that they be performed in honour 
of that deity, every year, with cheerfulness. 
When the people shall have granted a particular 
sum out of the public fund, let private persons 


contribute, each according to his ability. At the 
performance of these games, that prsetor will 
preside who shall hold the supreme administm- 
tion of justice in respect to the people and com- 
mons. Let the decemvirs sacrifice victims after 
the Grecian mode. If you do these things 
properly you shall ever rejoice, and your state 
will improve 5 for Apollo will extirpate your 
foes who quietly feed on your plains.” They 
took one day to explain this prophecy, and on 
the following, a decree of the senate w'as passed, 
that the decemvirs should examine the books 
concerning the performance of games and sac- 
rifices to Apollo. When the examination was 
made, and the result reported to the senate, 
they voted, that games should be vowed to 
Apollo, and that when these should be finished, 
ten thousand asses in weight ^ should be given 
to the prtetor to defray the expences of the pub- 
lic worship, and also two victims of the larger 
sort.” By another decree they ordered, “ that 
the decemvirs should sacrifice according to the 
Grecian rites, and with the followng victims ; 
to Apollo, with a gilded steer ; to Diana, with 
tw^o white gilded goats ; and to Latona, with a 
gilded heifer.” The prsetor, when about to 
exhibit the games in the great circus, published 
a proclamation, that the people should, during 
those games, pay in their contributions, pro- 
portioned to their ability, for the service of 
Apollo. This was the origin of the ApoHin- 
arian games, which were vowed and performed 
for the attaining of success, and not of health, 
as is generally supposed. At the exhibition ot 
the games all wore garlands, the matrons made 
supplications, and people in general feasted in 
' the courts of their houses, with their doors 
open ; and the day w'as solemnized with every 
kind of religious ceremony. 

XIII. While Hannibal was in the neighbour- 
hood of Tarentum, both the consuls continued 
in Samniurn, showing every appearance of an 
intention to besiege Capua. The inhabitarits 
of that city began already to feel a calamity, 
usually attendant on long sieges, a famine, the 
consequence of their having been hindered by 
tlie Roman armies from tilling their lands. 
They therefore sent deputies to Hannibal, 
entreating that, before the consuls should march 
the legions into their country, and all the 
roads should be occupied by their parties, 
he would order corn to be conveyed into 
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Capua from tlie neiglibouiing places. On this, i 
Hannibal immediately commanded Harmo to 
march away with his army from Bruttium into 
Campania, and to take care that the Capuans 
should be well supplied with corn. Haniio, 
on leaving Bruttium, was careful to avoid the I 
camps of the enemy, and the consuls who were * 
in Samnium : and coming near Beneventum, j 
encamped on an elevated spot, three miles from 
that town. From thence he issued orders that 
the corn collected in the summer should be 
brought in from the states of that country, who 
were of' his party, to his camp, and appointed 
troops to escort the convoys. He then sent 
an express to the Capuans, fixing a day on 
which they should attend, to receive the com, 
with the carriages of all kinds, and beasts of 
burthen, which they could collect. This busi- 
ness the Campanians conducted with their 
usual carelessness and indolence ; little more 
than forty carriages were sent, and with them 
a few beasts of burthen : for which they were 
sharply rebuked by Hanno, who observed, that 
even hunger, which kindled a spirit in dumb 
beasts, could not stimulate those people to ac- 
tive diligence ; however, he appointed another 
day, when they were to come for the corn with 
more sufficient means of conveyance. The 
people of Beneventum being informed of every 
particular of th^ise transactions, instantly des- 
patched ten deputies to the consuls encamped 
near Eovianum, who, as soon as they heard 
what was going on at Capua, agreed between 
themselves, that one of them should lead his 
army into Campania; and accordingly,, Fulvi- 
us, to whose lot that province had fallen, set- 
ting out by night, marched into the town of 
Beneventum. Here, the distance being short, 
he quickly learned, that Hanno had gone out 
with a division of his army to forage ; that the 
business of delivering the com to the Capuans 
was managed by a quaestor ; that two thousand 
carts had arrived, attended by a disorderly un- 
armed rabble ; that every thing was done with 
hurry and confusion, and that the regularity of 
a camp, and military subordination were entirely 
banished by the intermixture of such a number 
of peasants. This intelligence being sufficiently 
authenticated, the consul issued orders that the 
soldiers should get in readiness, against the 
next night, their standards and arras, as he in- 
tended to attack the Carthaginian camp. Leav- 
ing all their knapsacks and baggage at Beneven- 
sum, they began their march at the fourth 


watch ; and arriving, a little before day, at the 
camp, struck such terror there, that if it had 
stood on level ground, they might undoubtedly 
have taken it at the first assault : it was pro- 
tected by the height of its situation, and its 
fortifications, which could not be approached 
on any side, except by a steep and difficult 
ascent." "■ 

XIV. At the dawn of day a furious battle 
commenced : the Carthaginians not only main- 
tained their rampart, but, having the advantage 
of the ground, tumbled down the enemy as 
they climbed up the steeps ; nevertheless, the 
obstinate courage of the latter overcame all 
obstacles, and they made their way in several 
parts at once up to the rampart and trenches, 
but at the expense of many wounds, and a 
great loss of men. The consul, therefore, call- 
ing together the military tribunes, told them, 
that “this inconsiderate attempt must be given 
up, and that he judged it the safer course to 
carry Isack the army, immediately, to Beneven- 
tum, and then on the day following, to pitch 
his camp so close to that of the enemy, as to 
put it out of the power, either of the Campa- 
nians to go out, or of Hanno to return into it ; 
and that, in order to effect this with the greater 
ease, ho should send for his colleague, and the 
army tinder his command ; and that they should 
their whole force to that point.*’ This 
plan of the general was disconcerted, after the 
retreat began to sound, by the shouts of the 
soldiers, expressing their scorn of such pusil- 
lanimous orders. Close to one of the enemy’s 
gates was a Pelignian cohort, whose command- 
er, Vibius Acemms, snatched the standard, and 
threw it over the rampart; uttering impreca- 
tions on himself and the cohort, if they left 
their ensign in the hands of the enemy. He 
then rushed forwards, across the ditch and 
rampart, into the camp. The Pelignians now 
fought within the rampart, when Valerius 
Flaccus, a militaiy tribune of the third legion, 
began upbraiding the Homans with dastardly 
behaviour, in yielding up to the allies the hon- 
our of taking the camp. On this, Titus 
Pedanius, fii*st centurion, and who command- 
ed the first century, snatching the ensign from 
the standard-bearer, cried out, “ This stan- 
dard, too, and I your centurion, will instantly 
be within the rampart; let those follow who 
wish to save the same from failing into the ene- 
my’s hands.” Then crossing the ditch, he was 
followed, first, by the nien* of his own century. 
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and, aftenvaxds, by tbe whole legion, the 
consul now, seeing them mount the rampart, 
altered his design, and instead of calling oif the 
troops, exerted himself to incite and animajte 
them ; representing the imminent hazard and 
danger to which that very gallant cohort of their 
allies, and a legion of their owm countrymen, 
were exposed. ' On which they one and all, 
with the utmost ardour, regardless whether the 
ground was easy or difficult, pushed onwards 
through every obstacle ; and, in spite of the 
showers of weapons, wiiich feU on every side, 
and of all the opposition which the enemy mth 
their arms and bodies could give them, forced 
their way in. Many -even of the wounded, 
and of those whose blood and strength began 
to fail them, struggled forward, that they might 
fall in the camp of the enemy. It was en- 
tered therefore in as short a space as if it had 
stood in a plain, and had no fortification to 
protect it. Both armies being now shut up 
together within the rampart, the sequel was a 
carnage, not a fight j upwards of six thousand 
of the enemy were slain, and above seven thou- 
sand taken, together with the Campanians who 
came for the corn, and all their train of wag- 
gons and beasts of burthen. There was also, 
great abundance of other booty, which Hanno 
and nis plunderers had collected out of the 
lands of the states in alliance with the Roman 
people. After demolishing the enemy’s camp, 
the army returned to Beneventum, and there 
the consuls (for Appius Claudius came thither 
in a few days after), divided and sold the spoil. 
Those wdio -were cbiefly instrumental in, this 
affair, particularly Accueeiis the Pelignian, and 
Titus Pedanius first centurion of the third 
legion, received honoraiy presents. Hanno, 
who was then at Caminiiim, in the territory of 
CiBres, on being informed of the loss of his 
camp, returned with the small party of foragers 
which he had with him, into Bruttium, in a 
manner more like a flight than a march. 

Xy. The Campanians, when informed of 
the disaster which had fallen on them and their 
allies, despatched deputies to Plannibal, to ac- 
quaint him, that “the twm consuls were at 
Beneventum, within one day’s march of Capua ; 
so that the war might almost be said to be close 
to their gates andw^aUs. That unless he af- 
forded them speedy succour, Capua would fall 
into the enemy’s power in a shorter time than 
Arpi had done. That even Tarentum, taken 
in its whole extent, not to speak of its citadel, 
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ought not to be deemed of such consequence, 
as to induce him to neglect the defence of 
Capua, (a city which he used to co,mpai*e to 
Carthage,) and to throw it into the hands of 
the Roman people.” Hannibal promised to 
pay due attention to the affairs of the Cam- 
panians ; and, for the present, sent with their 
deputies a body of two thousand horsemen, to 
assist them in protecting their lands from de- 
predations. Meanwiiile, the Romans, among 
the variety of their other concerns, w'ere not 
disregardful of the citadel of Tarentum, and 
the garrison besieged in it. By direction of 
the senate, Caius Servilius, lieutenant-general, 
w-as sent by Publius Cornelius, prsetor, into 
Etruria, to purchase com ; wdtli which haring 
loaded several vessels, he passed through the 
guai-d ships of the enemy, and aarived in the 
port of Tarentum. His coming produced such 
a change in their disposition, that they who, a 
little before, when their hopes of relief w^ere 
small, had frequently, in conferences, been so- 
licited by the Carthaginian to desert the Ro- 
man cause, began now to solicit him to come 
over to them'. The garrison w^as abundantly 
strong, for the troops stationed at Metapontum 
had been brought hither for the defence of the 
citadel. The hletapontines being hereby freed 
from the restraint under which they had been 
held, instantly revolted to Hannibal; as did 
the Thurians, on the same coast, induced, not 
only by the example of the Tarentines and 
Metapontines, with whom they w*ere connect-. 
ed by consanguinity, being originally descended 
from natives of the same country of Aehaia, 
but principally by resentment against the Ro- 
mans, for the late execution of the hostages. 
The friends and relations of these sent letters 
and messages to Haimo and Mago, who %vere 
at no great distance in Bruttium, tliat if they 
brought their army near the w^alls, they w’ould 
dehver the city into their hands. There was a 
small garrison at Thurium commanded by I\Im- 
cus Atinius, and they supposed that lie might 
be easily tempted to engage rashly in a battle ; 
not from any confidence in Ids own troops, 
(for they w'ere very few,) but fi*om rel3hig on 
the support of tbe young men of the place, 
whom he had purposely formed into companies 
and armed, that he might Imve them ready to 
md him in exigencies of tlie kind. Tbe Car- 
thaginian commanders, dividing their forces, en- 
tered the tenitory of Thurium ; and then Han- 
no, at the head of the infantry, in hostile array, 
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advanced towards the city ; while Mago, with 
the csLYi^fi halted iznder the cover of some 
hdls, which stood conveniently for concealing 
the stratagem, ^tinius learning nothing from 
his scouts but the march of the infantry, and 
ignorant both of the treachery within the city, 
and of the enemy’s ambush, led out his forces 
to battle. The infantry engaged without zmy 
degree of vigour, the only exertions being made 
by the few Romans in front, the Thurians 
rather waiting for the issue, than taking any 
part in the action, while the Carthaginian line 
retreated on purpose to draw the incautious 
enemy to the back of the hill, where their horse 
was posted. No sooner did they arrive here, 
than the cavalry, rushing on with loud shouts, 
instantly put to flight the crowd of Thm-ians, 
who were almost ignorant of discipline, and 
not very faithfully attached to the party on 
whose side they appeared. The Romans, not- 
withstanding their being surrounded, and hard 
pressed, by the infantry on one side, and the 
cavalry on the other, maintained the fight for 
a considerable time : at last, they also turned 
their backs, and fied towards the city. Here 
the conspirators were collected together in a 
body, and received with open gates the multi, 
tilde of their countrymen j but when they saw 
the routed Romans making towards them, they 
cried out, that the Carthaginians were close at 
hand, and if the gates were not speedily closed, 
the enemy, and all together, would pour in. 
In this manner they shut out the Romans, and 
left them to perish by the sword. Atinius, 
however, with a few others, gained admittance. 
A dispute now arose, and lasted for some time, 
one party maintained that they ought to defend 
the city, another, that they ought to j-ield to 
fortune, and surrender it to the conquerors. 
But, as is too often the case, bad counsels pre- 
vailed. They conveyed Atinius, %\dth a few 
attendants, to the ships near the shore, which 
they did out of personal regard to himself, and 
on account of the justice and mildness of his 
conduct in command, rather than out of good- 
will to the Romans, and then opened their 
gates to the Carthaginians. The consuls led 
their legions from Beneventum into the terri- 
tory of Campania, with the intention not only 
of destroying the corn, which was now in the 
blade, but of laying siege to Capua j hoping to 
signalize their consulate by the destruction of 
so opulent a city, and, at the same time, to 
tree theii* government from the great shame of 
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sufienng a revolt so near home to pass unpun- 
ished during the space of three years. But, 
that Beneventum should not be without a gar- 
rison, and that, in case of sudden emergencies, 
if Hannibal should come to Capua to succour 
his allies, as they had no doubt but he would, 
there might be a body of cavalry to oppose his, 
they ordered Tiberius Gracchus to come from 
Lucania to Beneventum, with his horse and 
light infantry, and to appoint some officer to 
command the legions in camp, in order to pre- 
serve peace in Lucania. 

X YI. While Gracchus was performing sa- 
crifices, prepai’atory to Ins departure from Lu- 
cania, a prodigy of disastrous import occurred : 
when a victim was killed, two snakes, creeping 
up from some hiding-place to the entrails, eat 
the liver, and, after being seen by all present, 
suddenly vanished. It is even said, that when, 
by advice of the aruspices, the same sacrifice 
w'as repeated, and the pots containing the en- 
trails were more carefully watched, the snakes 
came a second, and a third time, and after eat- 
ing the liver, went away unhurt. Though the 
diviners gave warning, that this portent con- 
cerned the general, and that he ought to be on 
his guard against secret enemies, and plots, yet 
his impending fate could not he averted by any 
efibrt of prudence. There^was a Lucanian, 
called Flavius, the head of that division of his 
countrymen who adhered to the Romans when 
the other went over to Hannibal ; and he was, 
in that year, in the cliief magistracy, having 
been elected prsetor by his party. This man 
changing his mind on a sudden, and seeking some 
means of ingratiating himself with the Cartha- 
ginian, did not think it enough to draw his coun- 
trymen into a revolt, unless he ratified the league 
between him and the enemy with the head and 
blood of his commander, to whom he was also 
bound by ties of hospitality, and whom, not- 
withstanding, he determined to betray. He 
held a private conference with Mago, who 
commanded in Bruttium, and having received 
from him a solemn promise, that if he would 
deliver the Roman general into the hands of 
the Carthaginians, the Lucanians should be 
received into friendship, and retain their owm 
laws and their liberty, he conducted the Car- 
thaginian to a spot, whither, lie said, he would 
bring Gracchus with a few attendants. He 
then desired Mago to arm both horsemen and 
footmen, and to take possession of that retired 
placets, where a very large number might be cob* 
3X ^ 
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cealed. After thoroughly examining the same 
on all sides, they appointed a day for the exe- 
cution of the plan. Flavius then went .the 
Boman general, and told him, that “he had 
made some progress in an alfair of great con- 
sequence, to the completion of which the 
assistance of Gracchus himself was necessary. 
That he had persuaded all the praetors of those 
states in Lucania, who, during the general de- 
fection in Italy, had revolted to the Carthagi- 
nians, to return into friendship with, the 
Homans, alleging that the power of Rome, 
which, by the defeat at Cannce, had heenhrought 
to the brink of ruin, was every day improving 
and increasing, while Hannibal’s strength was 
declining, and had sunk almost to nothing. 
That, with regard to their former transgression, 
the Homans would not he implacable ; for never 
was there a nation more easily appeased, and 
more ready to grant pardon ; and asking, how 
often had their own ancestors received pardon 
. of rebellion ? These things,” he said, “ he had 
represented to them ; but that it would be more 
pleasing to them to hear the same from Grac- 
chus himself : to be admitted into his presence, 
and to touch his , right hand, that they might 
carry with them that pledge of faith. > He had 
fixed a place,” he said, “ for the parties to meet 
remote from observation, and at a small dis- 
tance from the Roman camp ; there the busi- 
ness might be finished in a few words, and the 
alliance and obedience of the whole nation of 
Lucania secured to the Homans.” Gracchus, 
not perceiving, either in this discourse, or in 
the proposition itself, any reason to suspect 
perfidy, and being imposed, on by the plausi- 
bility of the tale, left the camp wdtli Ms lictors 
and one troop of horse, and, following the 
guidance of his guest, fell precipitately into the 
snare. The enemy at once rose from their 
ambush, and, what removed all doubt of 
treachery, Flavius joined himself to them. 
Weapons were now poured from all sides on 
Gracchus and his horsemen. He immediately 
leaped doum from Ms horse, ordered the rest to 
do the same, and exhorted them, *“ as fortune 
had left tbem but one part to act, to dignify 
. that part by their bravery. To a handfiil of 
men, surrounded by a multitude in a vaUey 
hemmed in by woods and mountains, what else 
was left than to die ? The only alternative 
they had was, either tamely waiting their blowSj 
to be massacred, like cattle, without the plea- 
sure of revenge or with minds totally abstract- 
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ed from the thoughts of pain or of wliat the 
issue might be, and actuated solely by resent- 
ment and rage, to exert every vigorous and 
daring effort, and to fall covered with the blood 
of tbeir expiring foes.” He desired that “all 
should aim at the Lueanian traitor and deserter j” 
adding, that “whoever should send that vic- 
tim before him to the infernal regions, would 
acquire distinguished glory, and the greatest 
consolation for his own loss of life.” While 
he spoke thus, he wrapped bis robe about his 
left arm, (for they had not even brought buck- 
lers with them,) and then rushed on the mur- 
derers. The fight was maintained with greater 
vigour than could have been expected, consider- 
ing the smallness of the number. The Ho- 
mans, w^hose bodies u'ere uncovered and expo.s- 
ed, on all sides, to weapons throwm from the 
higher grounds into a deep valley, were mostly 
pierced through with javelins. Gracchus, be- 
ing now left without support, the Carthagini- 
ans endeavoured to take him alive ; but, observ- 
ing his Lucaniaii guest among them, be rushed 
with such fury into the tliickest of the band, 
that they could not seize him without the loss 
of many lives, Mago immediately sent' Ms 
body to Hannibal, desiring that it should he 
laid, with the fasces taken at the same time, 
before the general’s tribunal. This is the true 
Account of the matter : Gracchus was cut 
off in Lucania, near the place called the Old 
Plains, 

XVIL Some lay the scene of this disaster 
in the territoiy of Beneventum, at the river 
Calor, wdiere, they say, he went from the camp 
to bathe, attended by his lictors and three ser- 
vants,* that he was slain by a j>arty of the 
enemy, who happened to he lurking in the 
oziers which grew on the hank, w'hile he w'as 
naked and ' unarmed, attempting, however, to 
defend himself with the stones brought dowm 
by the river. Others %vrite, that, by direction 
of the ariispices, he went out half a mile from 
the camp, that he might exyiate the prodigies 
before-mentioned in a place free from defile- 
ment, and that he w’as surrounded by tw'o trdops 
of Numidlans, who w'cre lying in -wait there. 
So far are writers from agreeing with regard 
either to the place or the manner of the death 
of a man so renowned and illustrious. There are 
also various accounts of his funeral : some say 
that he was buried by his own men in the Bo- 
man camp ; others, whose account is more 
generally received, that a funeral pile was 
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erected for him Dy iianniDai, at me enti’ance of 
the Carthaginian camp, and that the troops un- 
der arms marched in procession round it, with 
the dances of the Spaniards, and the several 
motions of their arms and bodies peculiar to 
each nation j while Hannibal himself joined in 
solemnizing his obsequies \vith every mark of' 
respect, both in the terms in which he spoke ; 
of him, and in the manner of performing the 1 
rites. Such is the relation of those who state 
the affair as ha\'ing happened in Lucania# If 
those are to be believed who affirm that he was 
killed at the river Calor, the enemy kept pos- 
session of Gracchus’s head only, which being 
brought to Hannibal, lie immediately sent Car- 
thalo to convey it into the Roman camp to 
Cneiiis, Cornelius, the quiestor; solemnizing 
the funeral of the general in his camp, in the 
performance of which the Beneventans joined 
vdth the soldiei’S. ' 

XVni. The consuls, having entered the 
Campanian territories, spread devastation on 
all sides, but were soon alarmed by the towns- 
men, in conjunction with Mago and his caval- 
ry, marching hastily out against them. They 
called in the troops to their standards, from the 
several parts where they were dispersed; but, 
before they had completed the forming of their 
line of battle, they were put to the rout, and, 
lost above fifteen hundred men. On this suc- 
cess, that people, naturally disposed to arro- 
gance, assumed the highest degree of confi- 
dence, and endeavoured to provoke the Romans 
by frequent skirmishes : but the battle, into 
\vhich they had been incautiously drawn, had 
rendered the consuls more circumspect. How- 
ever, the spirit of their party was revived, and. 
the boldness of the' other diminished, by an oc- 
currence, in itself, of . a trivial nature, but that, 
in war, scarcely any incident is so insignidcant, 
that it may not, on some occasion, give cause 
to an event of much importance, A Campa- 
nian, called Radius, had been a guest of Titus 
Qiuntiiis Crispirius, and lived on terms of the 
closest friendship and hospitality with him, and 
theii' intimacy had increased in consequence of 
Crispirius having, in his omi house at Rome, 
given very kind and affectionate attendance to 
Badius in a lit of sickness which he had there 
before the defection of Campania. This Ba- 
dius, now, advancing in front of the guards 
posted before one of the gates, desired that 
Crispinus might be called : on being told of it, 
Crispiniis, retaining a sense of private duties 


even after the dissolution of the public treaties, 
imagined that his old acquaintance wished for 
an amicable intervien\ and went out to some 
distance. As soon as they came within sight 
of each other, Badius cried out, “ Crispimis, I 
challenge you to combat*, let us mount our 
horses, and, making the rest keep back, deter- 
mine which of us is superior in arms.” To 
which Ci'ispinus answered, that “they were 
neither of them at a loss for enemies, on wliom 
they might display their %’-alour; that, for his 
part, should he even meet him in the field of 
battle, lie would turn aside, to avoid imbruing 
his hands in the blood of a guest;” he then at- 
tempted to go away. WhereupoUy the Campji- 
nian, with greater passion, upbraided him as a 
coward ; casting on him undeserved reproaches, 
■which might with greater propriety have been 
applied to himself, at the same time charging 
him as being an enemy to the laws of hospi- 
tality, and as pretending to be moved by con- 
cern for a person to whom he knew himself 
unequal ; he said, that “ if not sufficiently con- 
vinced, that, by the rupture of the public trea- 
ties, private obligations were at the same time 
dissolved, Badius the Campanian, now, in pre- 
sence of all, in the hearing of the two armies, 
renounced all connections of hospitality with 
Titus Quintius Crispinus, the Roman. He 
Was under no bond of society with Mm ; an 
enemy had no claim of alliance on an enemy, 
whose country, and •whose tutelaiy deities, both 
public and private, he had come to invade : if 
he were a man, he would meet him.” Crispi- 
nus hesitated long ; but at last, the men of his 
troop persuaded him not to suifer the Campa- . 
hian to insult him with impunity. TOierefore, 
waiting only to ask leave of the generals to 
•fight, out of rule, with one who gave him a 
challenge, with theii* permission he took arms, 
mounted his horse, and calling Badius by name, 
summoned him to the combat. The Campa- 
nian made no delay, and they encountered in 
full career : Crispinus passing Ms spear over 
Badius’s buckler, ran it through his left shoulder, 
and, on Ms falling in consequence of the wound, 
dismounted in order to despatch him as he lay, 
but Badius, to avoid impending death, left his 
horse and his buckler, and ran off to his own par- 
ty* Crispinus seized the horse and ai’ms, and 
with these glorious badges of victory, and 
with his Moody weapon held up to Hew, was 
conducted by the soldiers, 'amidst pimse|,aiid 
eongi'atulfttions, to the consuls, from he 
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received ample commeudutions and honourable 


presents. 

XIX. Hannibal marched fr^nn the territory 
of Beneventum to Capua, and, on the third day 
after his ai*rival there, drew out his forces to 
face the enemy, confident that after the Cam- 
panians had a few days before, without his as- 
sistance, fought them with success, the Bomans 
would be much less able to withstand him and 
his army, which had so often defeated them# 
When the battle began, the Eoman army was 
in danger of being worsted, in conseg.uence, 
principally, of a charge made by the enemy’s 
cavalry, who overwhelmed them with darts, 
until the signal was given to their own cavalry 
to charge ; and now the contest lay between the 
horse, when Sempronius’s army, commanded 
bythequmstor Cneius Cornelius, being descried 
at a distance, gave an equal alarm, each party 
fearing that it was a reinforcement coming , to 
his antagonist. The signal of retreat was thfe- 
fore given on both sides, as ii' by concert ; and 
quitting the field on almost equal terms, they 
retired to their several camps ; the Romans, 
however, had lost the greater number of men 
by the first onset of tbe horse. Next night the 
consuls, in order to draw Hannibal from Capua, 
marched away by different routes, Fulvius to 
the territory of Cumae, Appius Claudius into 
Lucania, On the day following, when Han- 
nibal was informed that the Romans had for- 
saken their camp, and gone off in two divisions, 
by different roads, he hesitated at first, consi- 
dering which of them he should pursue ; and 
at length determined to follow Appius, who, 
after leading him about through whatever track 
he chose, returned by another road to Capua. 
Hannibal met, in that part of the country, an 
unlooked for opportunity of striking an impor- 
tant blow: there was one Marcus Centenius, 
sumamed Penula, distinguished among the cen- 
turions of the first rank both by the size of his 
body, and by his courage ; this naan, who bad 
served his time in the army, being introduced 
to the senate by the prsetor, Publius Cornelius 
Sulla, requested of the senators to grant him 
the command of five thousand men, assuring 
them, that being thoroughly acquainted both 
with the enemy and the country, he would 
speedily perform somethiiig that should give 
them satisfaction j and that the same wiles, by 
winch hitherto the Roman commanders used 
to be entrapped, he would practise against the 
Inventor of them.” The folly of this proposal 
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was equalled by the folly with which it was as- 
sented to j as if the qualifications of a centu- 
rion and a general were the same. Instead of 
five, eight thousand men were granted him, half 
citizens and half allies ; besides these, he col- ^ 
lected in his march through the country a con- | 
siderable number of voliinteere ; and, having 
almost doubled the number of his army, he ar- 
rived in Lucania, where Hannibal, after a vain 
pursuit of Appius, had halted. There was no 
room for doubt about tbe result of a contest j 
between such a captain as Hannibal, and a ■ 
subaltern ; in short, between armies, of which | 
one was become veteran in a course of con- 
quest, the other entirely new raised, for the ; 

most part undisciplined and but half armed. f 

As soon as the parties came within view of each | 
other, neither declining an engagement, the 
lines were instantly formed. Notwithstanding 
the disparity of the forces, the battle was main- 
tained in a manner unprecedented under such 
circumstances, tbe Roman soldiers, for more 
than two hours, making the most strenuous ef- 
forts, as long as their commanders stood : but 
he, anxious to support his former reputation, 
and dreading moreover the disgrace which would 
afterwards fall on him if he survived a defeat 
occasioned by his own temerity, exposed him- 
self rashly to the weapons of the enemy, and 
was slain i on which the Roman line immediately 
fell into confusion, and gave way. But even 
flight was now out of their power, for so effec- 
tually had the enemy’s cavalry shut up every 
pass, that out of so great a multitude, scarcely 
a thousand made their escape ; the rest, meet- 
ing destruction on every side, were all cut off in 
various ways. 

XX. The consuls resunred the siege of Ca- 
pua with the utmost vigour, and took measures 
for procuring and collecting every thing requi- 
site for carrying it on. A magazine of corn 
was formed at Casilinum ; a strong post was 
fortified at the mouth of the Vulturnus, where 
now stands a city ; and a garrison was put into 
Puteoli, formerly fortified by Fabius Maximus, 
in order to secure the command both of tbe 
river, and of tbe sea adjoining. The com lately 
sent from Sardinia, and that which the pnetor 
Marcus Junius, had bought up in Etruria, was 
conveyed from Ostia into these two maritime 
fortresses, to supply the army during the win- 
ter. Meanwhile, in addition to the misfortune I 
sustained in Lucania, the army of volunteer ; 
slaves, who, during the life of Gracchus, had | 
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peifo3*med their duty with the strictest fidelity^ 
supposing themselves at liberty by the death 
of their commander, forsook their standards, 
and disbanded. Hannibal, though not inclined 
to neglect Capua, “ or to abandon his allies at 
such a dangerous crisis, yet, having reaped 
such signal advtmtage from the inconsiderate 
conduct of one Roman commander, was induc- 
ed to turn his attention to an opportunity which 
olFered of crushing another. Some deputies 
from Apulia informed him, that Cneiiis FuL 
vius, the prsetor, had at first, while engaged in 
the sieges of several cities of that country, 
which had revolted to Hannibal, acted %vith 
care and circumspection ; hut that afterwai’ds, 
in consequence of an overflow of success, both 
himself and Ms men being glutted with booty, 
had so entirely given themselves up to licen- 
tiousness, that they neglected all military disci- 
pline. Wherefore, having on many other occa* 
sions, and particularly a few days before, learned 
from experience how little formidable an army 
was "when under an unskilful commander, he 
inarched aw^ay into Apulia. 

XXL Fulvius and tlie Roman legions lay 
near Herdonia, where intelligence no sooner ar- 
rived that the enemy was approaching, than the 
troops were very near snatching up theii* stan- 
dards, and marching out to battle without the prse- 
tor’s orders ; and the suffering themselves to be 
resti-ained was owing to the opinion entertained 
by them, that they might act as they chose. 
During the following night, Hannibal, who had 
learned the disorder in their camp, and that 
most of them, calling the whole to arms, had 
presumptuously insisted on their commander’s 
giving the signal, concluded with certainty, 
that he should now have an opportunity of 
fighting with advantage. He posted in the 
houses all around, and in the w^oods and 
thickets, three thousand light-armed soldiers, 
who, on notice given, were suddenly to quit 
their concealments ; at the same time ordering 
Mago, with about two thousand horsemen, to 
secure all the passes on that side, to which he 
supposed the enemy would direct their flight. 
Having made these preparatory dispositions 
during the night, at the first dawn of day he 
led out his forces to the field ; nor did Fulvius 
decline the challenge, though not so much led 
by any hope conceived by himself, as forcibly 
drawn by the blind impetuosity of his men. 
The line was therefore formed with the same 
inconsiderate hurry with “which they came out 


of the camp, just as the humour of the soldiers 
directed j for each, as he happened to come up, 
took whatever post he liked, and afterwards, 
either as whim or feat directed, forsook that 
post. The first legion, and the left wing, 
were drawn up in front, extending the line in 
length; and, notwithstanding the loud remon- 
strances of the tribunes, that it was not deep 
enough to have any strength or firmness, and 
that the enemy would break through wherever 
they attacked, so far were they from paying 
attention, that they would not even listen to 
any wholesome advice. Hannibal now came 
up, a commander of a very different character, 
and with an army neither of a like kind, nor 
marshalled in like manner. The Romans con- 
sequently wnthstood not their first attack. 
Their commander, in folly and rashness equal 
to Centenius, but far his inferior in spirit, as 
socai as he saw the matter going against him, 
and his men in confusion, hasily mounted his 
horse, and fled with about two hundred horse- 
men. The rest of the troops, vanquished in 
front, and surrounded on the flanks and rear, 
were put to the sword, in such a manner, that 
out of eighteen thousand men, not more than 
two thousand escaped. The camp fell into 
the enemy^'s hands. 

XXII. The news of these defeats, happen- 
ing so quickly after one another, being brought 
to Rome, filled the minds of the public with 
much grief and consternation. However, as 
the consuls were hitherto successful in their 
operations in the quarter where the principal 
stress of the war lay, the alarm occasioned by 
these misfortunes was the less. The senate 
despatched Caius Lsetoriiis and Marcus Meti- 
lius deputies to the consuls, wuth directions, 
that they should carefully collect the remains of 
the two armies, and use their endeavours to 
prevent them from surrendering to the enemy, 
through fear and despair, as had been the case 
after the defeat at Cannaa ; and that they 
should make search for the deserters from the 
army of the volunteer slaves. The same 
charge was given to Publius Cornelius, who 
was also .employed to raise recruits ; and he 
caused proclamation to be made at all the fairs 
and markets, that the slaves in question should 
fee searched for, and brought back to their stan- 
dards. All this was executed with the strictest 
care.^ Appius Claudius, the consul, after fixing 
Deciiis Junius in the command at the mouth of 
the Vulturnus, and Marcus Aurelius Cotta at 
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Puteoli, with orders that when any ships should 
arrive from Etruria and Sardinia, to sen^, off 
the corn directly to the camp, went back'him- 
self to Capua, where he found his colleague 
Quintus Fulvius busy in bringing in supplies 
of all kinds from Casilinum, and making every 
preparation for prosecuting the siege of Capua, 
They then joined in forming the siege, and 
also sent for Claudius Nero, the prmtor, from 
the Claudian camp at Suessula ; who, leaving 
behind a small garrison to keep possession of 
the post, marched down with all the rest of his 
forces to Capua. Thus there were three prje- 
torian pavilions erected round that city, and the 
three armies, commencing their operations in 
different quarters, proceeded to inclose it with 
a rampart and trench, erecting forts at mode- 
rate distances ; so that when the Campanians 
attempted to obstruct their works, they fought 
them, in several places at once, with such suc- 
cess, that, at last, the besieged confined them- 
selves within their walls and gates. However, ! 
before these works were carried quite round, 
the towsmen sent deputies to Hannibal, to 
complain of his abandoning Capua, and deli- 
vering it, in a manner, into the hands of the 
Romans ; and to beseech him, now at least, 
when they were not only invested, but even 
pent up, to bring them relief. The consuls 
received a letter from Publius Cornelius the 
prajtor, that “before they completed the cir- 
' cumvallation of Capua, they should give leave 
to such of the Campanians as chose it, to re- 
tire from the town and carry away their effects 
with them. That as many as withdrew before 
the Ides of March should enjoy their liberty 
and their property entire : but that both those 
who withdrew after that day, and those who 
remained in the place, should be treated as 
enemies. ” This notice was accordingly given 
to the Campanians, ^vho received it with such 
scorn, that they answered with reproaches, and 
even menaces. Hannibd had led his legions 
from Herdonia to Tarentum, in hopes that, 
either by force or stratagem, he might gain 
possession of the citadel of that town ; but, 
being disappointed therein, he turned his route 
toward Brundusium, which he expected would 
be betrayed to him. While he was wasting 
time here, also to no purpose, the deputies 
from Capua came to him, bringing at the same 
time their complaints, and intreaties for suc- 
cour. To these Plannibal answ'ered in an ar- 
rogant. style, that he had before raised the siege 
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of their town ; and that the consuls would not 
now wait his coming. With this encouragement 
the deputies were dismissed, and with difficulty 
made their way back into the city, which was 
by this time surrounded with a double trench 
and a rampart. 

XXIII. At the very time when the cir- 
cumvallation of Capua was going on, the siege 
of Syracuse came to a conclusion, having been 
forwarded not only by the vigour and spirit of 
the besieging general and his army, but also by 
treachery within. For in the beginning of the 
spring, Marceil us had deliberated some time, 
whether he should turn his arms against Himil- 
CO and Hippocrates, who were at Agrigentum, 
or stay and press forward the siege of Syracuse, 
though he saw that the city could neither be 
reduced by force, as being from its situation 
impregnable by land or sea, nor by famine, as 
supplies from Carthage had almost open access. 
Nevertheless, that he might leave no expedient 
untried, he had enjoined some deserters from 
Syracuse, — many of whom of the highest rank 
were then in the Roman camp, having been 
banished when the defection from the Romans 
took place, on account of their disapprobation 
of the design of changing sides, — to confer 
with persons of their own way of thinking, 
to sound the temper of the people, and to give 
them solemn assurances, that if the city were 
delivered into his hands, they should live free 
under their own laws. There was no oppor- 
tunity of conversing on the subject, because 
the great number of persons suspected of dis- 
affection had made every one attentive and 
vigilant to prevent any such attempt passing 
unobserved. A single slave belonging to some 
of the exiles, was sent as a deserter into the i 
city, and he, communicating the business to a ' 
few, opened a way for negotiation of the kind. 

‘ After this, some fe^v getting into a fishing boat, 
and concealing themselves under the nets, were 
I carried round in this manner to tlie Roman j 
I camp, where they held conferences with the | 
I deserters ; and the same was done frequently, j 
in the same manner, by several other parties ; I 
at last, the number amounted to. eighty, and f 
their plot was now ripe for execution, when a ' 
person called Attains, offended that some part 
of the business had been concealed from hiin, 
discovered their design to Epicydes, and thew». 
were all put to death with torture. This pro^ 
ject, thus rendered abortive, was soon succeeded , 
by another : one Daniippus, a Laced amionian, 
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being sent from Syracuse to king Philip, had 
been taken prisoner by the Roman fleet; Epiey- 
des earnestly wished to ransom him in particular, 
and from this Marcelius was not averse; for the 
Romans, even at that time, were desirous of 
procuring the friendship of the JEtolians, with 
which nation the Lacedmmonians were in alli- 
ance. Some persons were accordingly deputed 
to treat for his release, and the place judged 
the most central and convenient to both parties 
was at the Trogilian port, adjoining the tower 
called Galeagra. i\s they came several times 
to this spot, one of the Romans, having a near 
view of the wall, by reckoning the stones, and 
estimating, as far as he was able, the measure 
of each in the face of the work, conjectured 
nearly as to its height, and finding it consider- 
ably lower than he or any of the rest had hitherto 
supposed, so that it might be scaled wdth ladders 
of even a moderate length, he represented the 
matter to Marcelius, The information was 
deemed not unworthy of attention, but as that 
spot could not be openly approached, being, for 
the very reason mentioned, guarded with par-# 
ticular care, it was determined to watch for a 
favourable opportunity : this was soon found, 
through the means of a deserter, who brought 
in.telligence that the besieged were celebrating 
the festival of Diana, which was to last three 
days ; and as, in consequence of the siege, most 
kinds of provisions were scarce, they indulged 
themselves in greater quantities of wine, which 
Epicydes supplied to the whole body of the 
plebeians, and which w'as distributed among 
the tribes by the people of distinction. Mar- 
celius, on hearing this, communicated his design 
to a few military tribunes ; and having, by 
their means, selected centurions and soldiers 
properly qualified for an enterprise at once im- 
portant and daring, he privately procured scaling 
ladders, and ordered directions to be conveyed 
to the rest of the troops, that they should take 
their suppers early, and go to rest, because they 
were to be employed on an expedition in the 
night. Then, at the hour when he judged that 
the people, who had begun to feast early in the 
day, would be surfeited with wine, and begin 
to sleep, he ordered the men of one company 
to proceed with their ladders, w^bile about a 
thousand men in arms were with silence con- 
ducted in a slender column to the spot. The 
foremost having, without noise or tumult, 
mounted the wall, the rest followed in order, 
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the boldness of the former giving courage even 
to the timorous. 

XXIY. This body of a thousand men had 
now gained possession of a part of the city, 
when the rest, bringing up greater numbers of 
ladders, scaled the wall ; the first party having 
given them a signal from the Hexapylos, to 
which they had penetrated without meeting a 
single person in the streets ; for the greater 
part of the townsmen, having feasted together 
in the towers, w^ere now either overpowered by 
wine, and sunk in sleep, or, being half inebriat- 
ed, still continued their debauch. A few of 
them, however, who were surprised in their 
beds, were put to death. Vigorous efforts 
were then made to force open a postern gate 
near the Hexapylos, and, at the same time, the 
signal agreed on was returned from the wall by 
a trumpet. And now the attack was carried 
on in all quarters, not secretly, but with open 
force ; for they had reached the Epipolce, where 
there were great numbers of the guards station- 
ed, and it became requisite not to elude the 
notice of the enemy, but to terrify them ; and 
terrified they were *. for, as soon as the sound 
of the trumpet was heard, and the shouts of the 
troops who had mastered part of the city, the 
guards thought that the whole was taken, and 
some of them fled along the wall, others leaped 
down from the ramparts, and crowds, flying in 
dismay, were tumbled headlong. A great part 
of the townsmen, however, were still ignorant 
of the misfortune which had befallen them, 
being all of them overpowered with wine and 
sleep ; and in a city of such vast extent, what 
happened in any one quarter, could not be very 
readily known in all the rest, A little before 
day, a gate of the Hexapylos being forced, 
Marcelius, with all his troops, entered the city. 
This roused the townsmen, who betook them- 
selves to arms, endeavouring, if possible, to 
preserve the place. Epicydes hastily led out 
some troops ftom the island called Xasos, not 
doubting but he should be able to drive out 
what he conjectured to be a small party, and 
which he supposed had found entrance through 
the negligence of the guards, telling the aifright- 
ed fugitives whom he met, that they were add- 
ing to the tumult, and that they represented 
matters greater and more terrible than they 
were. But when he saw every place round 
the Epipolae filled with armed men, he waited 
only to discharge a few missive weapons, and 
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marched back into the Achradina dreading not being put off with evasions, brought back an 
so much the number and strength of the enemy, account that the Argive required time for deli- 
as that some treachery might, on such an oppor- beration. He deferred giving any positive an- 
tunity, take place within, and that he might sw^er from day to day, in expectation that Hip- 
hud the gates of the Achradina and the island pocrates and Himilco, with their legions, would | 
shut against him. When IVIarcellus entered come up ; and lie doubted not that if he could 
the gate, and had from the high grounds once receive them into the fortress, the Roman 
a full view of the city, the most beau- army, hemmed in as it was within walls, might 

tiful perhaps of any in those times, he is be effectually cut off. Marcelliis, therefore, 

said to have shed tears, partly out of joy at seeing no probability of the Euryalus being 
having accomplished an enterprise of such im- either surrendered or taken, encamped between 
portance, and partly from the sensations excited Neapolis and Tycha, parts of the city so named, 
by reflecting on the high degree of renown and in themselves equal to cities ; for be feared, j 

which the place had enjoyed through a long lest, if he went into the more populous parts, j 

series of years. Memory represented to him the greedy soldiers might not, by any means, 
the Athenian fleet sunk there ; tw^o.vast armies be restrained from pillaging. Hither came de- 
cut off with two generals of the highest reputa- puties from the Neapolis and the Tycha, with 
tion ; the many wars maintained agmnst the fillets and other badges of supplicants, praying 
Carthaginians with such equality of success i him to spare the lives of the inhabitants, and to 
the great number of powerful tyrants and kings, refrain from burning tbeir houses. On the 
especially Hiero, ‘ whom all remembered very subject of these petitions, offered in the form 
lately reigning, and who, besides all the distine- of prayers rather than of demands, Marcelhis 
tions which his own merit and good fortune held a council ; and, according to the unani- 
conferred on him, was highly remarkable foi mous determination of all present, published 
his zealous friendship to the Roman people ; orders to the soldiers, to ‘‘ offer no violence to 
when all th^ae, reflections occurred to his mind, any person of free condition, but that they ■ 
and were followed by the consideration, that might seize every thing else as spoil.” The | 
every object then under his view would quickly' walls of the houses surrounding his camp served 
be in fiames, and reduced to ashes, — thus re- it as a fortification, and, at the gates facing the 
fleeting, before he advanced to attack the Ach- wide streets, he posted guards and detachments 
radina, he sent forward some Syracusans, who, of troops, to prevent any attack on it while the 
as has been mentioned, were within the Ro- soldiers should be in search of plunder. On a 
man quarters, to try if they could, by milH signal given, the men dispersed themselves for 
persuasions, prevail on the Syracusans to sur- that purpose; and, though they broke open 
render the town. doors, and filled every place with terror and 

XXV* The fortifications of the Achradina tumult, yet they refrained from bloodshed, but 
were occupied by deserters, who could have no put no stop to their ravages, until they had re- 
hopeof a pardon incase of a capitulation: these, moved all the valuable effects which had been 
therefore^ would not suffer the others to come amassed there in a long course of prosperous 
nigh the walls, nor to hold conversation wdth fortune. Meanwhile Phiiodemus, seeing no 
any one. Marcellus, finding that no oppor- prospect of relief, and receiving assurances that 
tunity could offer of effecting any thing by per- he might return to Epieydes in safety, with- 
suasion, ordered his troops to move back to the drew the garrison, and delivered up the fortress 
Euryalus. This is an eminence at the verge to the Romans, While the attention of all was 
of the city, on the side most remote from turned to the commotion in that part of the city 
the sea, commanding the road which leads which was taken, Bomiiear, taking advantage 
into the country and the interior parts of of a stormy night, when the violence of the 
the island, and therefore very commodious- weather would not allow the Roman fieet to 
ly situate for securing admittance to con- ride at anchor in the deep, slipped out of the 
voys of provisions. The commander of this harbour of Syracuse with thirty-five ships, and 
fortress was Phiiodemus, an Argive, stationed finding the sea open, sailed forth into the main, 
here by Epieydes. To him Sosis, one of the leaving fifty -five ships to Epieydes and the Sy- 
rigicides, was sent by Marcellus with certain racusaiis. After informing the Carthaginians 
propositions ; who, after a long coRversation* of the perilous state of affairs in Syracuse, he 


returned thither, in a few days with a hundred 
ships, when he received, as is said, many valu- 
able presents from Epicydes out of the treasure 
5 . of Hiero. 

ir XXVI. Marceilus, by gaining possession 
of the Euryaius, and putting a garrison into it, 
was freed from one cause of anxiety ; for he bad 
' apprehended that a body of the enemy’s forces 
i might get into that fortress on his rear, and tlience 

annoy his troops, pent up, as they were, and 
entangled among walls. He then invested the 
Achradina, forming three camps in proper situa- 
tions, in hopes, hy a close blockade, of reduc- 
ing it by a want of necessaries. The out- 
: guards, on both sides, had been quiet for several 

days, ivhen Hippocrates and Himilco suddenly 
an'ived ; and the consequence was an attack on 
I the Bomans in different quarters at once. 

I For Hippocrates, having fortified a camp at 

I the great harbour, and given a signal to the 

garrison in the Achradina, fell on the old camp 
I of the Bomans, where Crispinus commanded ; 
and, at the same time, Epicydes sallied out 
against the ports of Marceilus, while the Car- 
I thaginian fleet warped in close to the shore, 
r which lay between the city and the Roman 
^ station, in order to prevent any succour being 
sent by Marceilus to Crispinus. Their attacks, 
however, caused more alarm than real injury j , 
for Crispinus, on his part, not only repulsed 
Hippocrates from his %vorks, but made him fly 
\rith precipitation, and pursued him to some 
distance : and, in the other quarter, Marceilus 
beat back Epicydes into the town. It w^as 
even supposed that enough was now done to 
prevent any danger in future, from their making 
sudden sallies. To other evils attendant on 
the siege, was added a pestilence ; a c£il amity 
felt hy both parties, and fully sufficient to di- 
vert their thoughts from plans of military 
ojierations. It was now autumn j the places, 
where they lay, were in their nature unwhole- 
some, hut much more so on the outside of the 
city than within ; and the heat was so intensej 
as to impair the health of almost every person 
in both the camps. At first, the insalubrity 
of the season and the soil produced both sick- 
nesses and deaths ; afterwards, the attendance 
on the diseased, and the handling of them, 
spread the contagion wide ; insomuch, tliat all 
y' who were seized by it either died neglected and 
forsaken, or, also infecting such as ventured to 
take care of them, these were carried off also. 
Scarcely any thing was se(?n but funerals ; and, 
1 . 


both, day and night, lamentations from every 
side rang in their ears. At last, habituated to 
these scenes of woe, they contriictcd such sn- 
vageness, that, so far from attending the de- 
ceased -with tears and soiTowings, they would 
not even caiiy them out and inter them, so that 
they lay scattered over the ground in the view 
of iiU, and who were in constant expectation of 
a similar fate. Thus the dead contributed to 
the destnietion of the sick, and the sicjk to that 
of the healthy, both by the a]>prehensions 
which they excited, and by the contagion and 
noisome stench of their bodies; while some, 
wishing rather to die by the sw'ord, singly as- 
sailed the enemy’s posts. But the distemper 
raged with much greater fuiy in the Carthagi- 
nian camp than in that of the Romans : for tiu) 
latter, by lying so long before Syracuse, w^ere 
become more hardened against the air and the 
rains. Of the enemy’s troops, the Sicilians, us 
soon as they saw that the spreading of the dis- 
temper was owing to an unhealthy situation, 
left it, and retired to the several cities in the 
neighbourhood, wdii<rh ’were of their party : hut 
the Carthaginians, wdio had no place of retreat, 
perished (together wdth their commanders, 
Hippocrates and Himilco,) to a man. Mar- 
ceilus, when he perceived the violence of the 
disorder increasing, had removed his troops into 
the city, where, being comfortably lodged, and 
sheltered from the inclemency of the air, their 
impaired constitutions w’^ere soon restored : ne- 
vertheless great numbers of the Roman soldiers 
were swejjt away hy this pestilence. 

XXVII. The land forces of the Carthagi- 
nians being thus entirely destroyed, the , Sici- 
lians, who had served under Hippocrates, col- 
lected from their several states stores of provi- 
sions, which they deposited in two towns, of 
no great size, hut w^ell secaired by strong situa- 
tions and fortifications ; one three miles dishmt 
from Syracuse, the other five ; and, at the same 
time, they solicited succours, Meamvhilc Bo- 
milcar, going back again to Carthage wdth his 
fleet, gave such a representation of the condi- 
tion of the allies, as afibrded hopes that it 
might be practicable, not only to succour tliem 
in such a manner as would ensure their safety, 
but also to make prisoners of the Romans in 
the very city wffiich they had, in a manner, re- 
duced ; and by this means he prevailed on the 
government to send with him as many trans- 
j)ort vessels as could he ]>roeiired, laden with 
stores of kind, and to make an addition 
3 Y 
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to his own fleet. Accordingly he set sail vtdth 
a hundred and thirty ships of war, and seven 
hundred transports, and met with a. wind very 
favoimahle for his passage to Sicily, but the 
same wind prevented his doubling Cape Pa- 
chynum. The news of Bomilcar’s arrival | 
first, and afterwards liis unexpected delay, 
gave Joy and grief alternately both to the Ro- 
mans and Syracusans. But Epicydes, dread- 
ing lest, if the same easterly wind which then 
prevailed should continue to blow for some 
days longer, the Carthaginian fleet might sail 
back to Africa, delivered the command of 
the Achradina to the generals of the merce- 
naries, and sailed away to Bomilcar. Him he 
foimd lying to, with the heads of his vessels 
turned towards Africa, being fearful of an en- 
gagement with the enemy, not on account of 
any superiority in their strength or number 
of ships (for Ms own was the greater,) but 
because the wind was the more advantage- 
ous to the Roman fleet. With difficulty, then, 
he prevailed on him to consent to try the issue 
of a naval engagement. On the other side, 
Maxcellus, that an army of Sicilians was 

assembling from all quarters of the island, and 
that the Carthaginian fleet was approaching 
with abundance of supplies, began to fear, lest, 
if he should be shut up in a hostile city, and 
that every passage being barred both by land 
and sea, he should he reduced to great distress. 
Although unequal to the enemy in number of 
ships, he yet determined to oppose Bomilcar’s 
passage to Syracuse. The two hostile fleets 
lay off the promontory of Pachynum, ready to 
engage as soon as moderate weather should 
allow them to sail out into the main. On the 
subsiding of the easterly wind, which had blown 
furiously for several days, Bomilcar first put 
his fleet in motion, and his van seemed to make 
out to sea with intent to clear the cape ; but, 

■ when he saw the Roman bearing down on him, 
and being suddenly alarmed, from what circum- 
stance is not known, he bore away to sea, and 
( sending messengers to Heraclea, ordering the 
transports to return to Africa, he sailed along 
the coast of Sicily to Tarentum. Epicydes, 
thus disappointed in a measure from which he 
had conceived very sanguine hopes, and unwil- 
ling to go hack into the besieged city, wffiereof ] 
a great part w^as already in possession of the 
enemy, sailed to Agidgcntum, wffiere he pro- 
posed rather to wait the issue of affairs than to 
attempt any new enterprise. 
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XXVIII- When the Sicilians in camp were 
informed of all these events, (that Epicydes 
had withdrawn from Syracuse, that the Caitha- 
ginians had abandoned the island, and, in a 
manner, siiiTendered it a second time to the ^ 
Romans,) they demanded a conference with 
those who were shut uj) in the to\vn, and learn- 
ing their inclinations, they sent deputies to 
Marcellas, to treat about terms of capitulation. 
There was scarcely any debate about the con- i 
ditions, wdiich were, — that whatever parts of 
the countiy had been under the dominion of the j 
kings should be ceded to the Romans ; and the ; 
rest, together with independence, and their own j 
law's, should be guaranteed to the Sicilians. 
Then the deputies invited the persons entrusted } 
with the command by Epicydes to a meeting, 
and told them, that they had been sent by tlie 
Sicilian army to them as well as to Marcellus, 
in order that those within the city, as wMl as 
those without, should idl share one fortune, and 
that neither should stipulate any article separ- 
ately, for themselves. From these they ob- 
tained permission to enter the place, and con- 
verse with their relations and friends, to whom 
they recited the terms wMch they had already . 
adjusted with Mai’cellus ; and, by the prospect ' 
of safety which they held out to theii* view, 
prevailed on them to unite in an attack on 
Epicydes’s genends, Polyclitus, Philistio, and 
Epicydes, sumamed Sjmdos. These they put 
to death, and then calling the multitude to an 
assembly, and lamenting the famine they had 
undergone, insisted, that “ iiotwdthstaiuHng 
they were ])ressed by so many calamiti-cs, yet 
they had no reason to complain of fortune, be- 
cause it was in their owui power to determine 
how' long they -would endure their sufferings. 

The reason wffiich induced the Romans to be- ' 
siege Syracuse -was, affection to its inhabitants, 
not enmity. For when they heard that the 
government was seized on by the partizans of 
Hannibal, and afterwards by those of Hierony- 
mus, Hippocrates, and Epicycles, they then ‘ 
took arms, and laid siege to the {•it}’-, with the 
purpose of subduing, not the city itself, hnt {' 
those w'Bo cruelly tyrannized over it But I 
after Hippocrates had been carried off, Epi> 
cydes excliidedLfrom Syracuse, his generals put 
to death, and the Carthaginians expelled, and 
unable to maintain any kind of footing in Sici 
either by fleets or armies, what reasoii 
the Romans then have for not wishing the ! 
safety of Syracuse, as much as if Hiero him- ' 
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self, so singularly attached to the Roman inter- 
est, were still alive ? Neither the city, there- 
fore, nor the inhabitants, stood in any other 
danger than what they might bring on them- 
selves, by neglecting an opportunity of recon- 
ciliation with the Romans : but such another 
opportunity they never could have, as that 
which presented itself at that instant, on its 
being once known that they were delivered 
from their insolent tyrants.” 

XXIX, This discourse was listened to 
with universal approbation ; but it was resolved 
that, before any deputies should be appointed, 
prtetors should be elected *. and then some of 
the praetors themselves were sent deputies to 
Marcellus. The person at the head of the 
commission addressed him to this effect : 

Neither was the revolt, at the beginning, the 
act of ns Syracusans, but of Hieronymus, 
whose conduct towax-ds you was not near so 
wicked as his treatment of us ; nor, afterwards, 
was it any Syracusan, but Hippocrates and 
Bpicydes, two instruments of the late king, 
who, while w^e were distracted between fear on 
one side and treachery on the other, broke 
through the peace established on the death of 
the tyrant ; nor can any period be named, in 
w hich we were at liberty, and were not at the 
game time in friendship with you. At present 
it is manifest, that as soon as ever, by the death 
of those who held Syracuse in bondage, we 
became our owm masters, we have come, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, to deliver up our 
arms, to surrender ourselves, our city, and for- 
tifications, and to refuse no conditions which 
you shall think fit to impose. Marcellus, the 
gods have given you the glory of taking the 
most renowned and most beautiful of all the 
Grecian cities ; whatever memorable exploits 
we have at any time performed, either on land 
or sea, all will go to augment the splendour of 
your triumph. Let it not he your wish, that 
men shall learn from tradition, how great a city 
you have reduced, but rather, that the city it- 
self may stand a monument to posterity, ex- 
hibiting to tbe view of every one who shall ap- 
proach it, by land or by sea, our trophies over 
the Athenians and Carthaginians : then, yours 
over us ; and that you may transmit Syracuse, 
unimpaired, to your family, to be kept under 
tbe patronage and guardianship of the race of 
Marcelli. Let not the memory of Hierony- 
mus weigh more with you, than that of Hiero. 
The latter was much longer your friend, than 


[ the former your enemy ; and, besides, you have 
I felt many effects of the kindness of the one, 

■ while the other’s madness tended only to his 
own ruin.” From the Romans all their re- 
quests were easily obtained, and their safety mn 
no hazard from that quarter : there w^as more 
danger from a hostile disposition among them- 
selves ; for the deserters, apprehending that 
they were to be delivered up to the Romans, 
brought the auxiliary troops of mercenaries to 
entertain the same fears. Hastily taking arms, 
they first slew the prmtors ; then spreading 
themselves over the city, put to death in their 
rage every person whom chance threw in their 
way, pillaging every thing on which they could 
lay hands. Afterwards, that they might not 
be without leaders, they created six prjefeets, 
three to command in the Achradina, and three 
in the island. The tumult at length subsiding, 
the mercenaries discovered, on inquiry, the 
purport of the articles concluded on with 
Marcellus, and then began to see clearly, w^hat 
was really the case, that their situation was 
widely different from that of the deserters. 
Very seasonably the deputies returned at this 
time from Marcellus, and assured them, that 
the suspicion which had provoked their fury 
w’^as groundless, and that the Romans had no 
kind of reason to demand their punishment. 

XXX. One of the three commanders in 
the Achradina was a Spaniard, by name Mer- 
icus. To sound him, a Spanish auxiliary in 
the camp of the Romans was purposely sent in 
the train of the deputies ; who, taking an op- 
portunity when he found Mericus alone, first 
informed him in what state he had left the 
affairs of Spain, from whence he had lately 
come ; that “ every thing there was under sub- 
jection to the Roman arms and added, that 
it was in his power, by some service of impor- 
tance, to become distinguished among his 
countrymen ; whether it were that he chose to 
accept a commission in the Roman army, or to 
return to his native country. On the other 
hand, if he persisted in attempting to hold out 
the siege, what hope could he entertain, when 
he was so closely invested both by sea and 
land?” Mericus was so much affected by 
these arguments, that, when it was determined 
to send deputies to Marcellus, he appointed, 
as one of them, his own brother, who being 
conducted by the same Spaniard to a secret 
interview ‘ with Marcellus, and having re- 
ceived satisfactory assurances from him, and 
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concerted the method of conducting the busi- 
ness they had planned, returned to the Achra- 
dina. Then Mericus, with design to prevent 
all suspicion of treachery, declared, that ^*he 
did not approve of deputies thus going back- 
wards and forwards ; that none such ought to 
be received or sent j and that the guard might 
be kept with the stricter care, the proper posts 
ought to be divided among the prefects, so that 
each should be answerable for the safety of his 
own quarter.” Every one approved of this 
division of the posts ; and the tract which fell 
to his own lot, was that from the fountain 
Arethusa, to the mouth of the great harbour ; 
of this he apprised the Romans. Marcelliis 
therefore gave orders, that a transport ship, fuU 
of soldiers, should be towed in the night, by the 
barge of a qiiadrireme, to the Achradina ; and 
that they should be landed opposite to the gate 
which is near the said fountain. This being 
executed at the fourth watch, and Mericus 
having, according to concert, admitted the sol- 
diers into the gate, Marcellus, at the first light, 
assaulted the walls of the Achradina with all 
his forces, by which means he not only engaged 
the attentiqp of those who guarded it, hut 
caused several battalions to flock thither from 
the island, quitting their own posts to repel the 
furious assault of the Romans, Widle this 
alarm was at the height, some light gallies, 
prepared beforehand, sailed round, and landed 
a body of troops on the island ; and these, 
making an unexpected attack on the half- 
manned posts, and the open gate, without I 
much difficulty made themselves masters of the 
island; for it was abandoned to them by the 
garrison, who fled in consternation. The de- 
serters maintained their ground with no more 
steadiness than these; for, being diffident in 
some degree even of each other, they betook 
tbemselves to flight during the heat of the con- 
flict. When Marcellus learned that the island 
was taken, that one quarter of the Achi'adina 
was in possession of his troops, and that Meri- 
cus had joined them wth the party under his 
command, he sounded a retreat, lest the royal 
treasure, which fame represented much larger 
than it was, should be rifled by the soldiers. 

XXXI. The impetuosity of the soldiers 
being restrained, the deserters in the Achra- 
dina found time and opportunity to escape. 
The Syracusans, at length delivered from their 
fears, opened the gates of the fortress, and sent 
an humble deputation to Marcellus, asking 


nothing more than their own lives, and those 
of their childi-en. Marcellus summoned a 
council, to which he likewise invited those 
Syracusans who, having been driven from 
home in consequence of the disturbances in 
the city, had remained in the Roman quar- 
ters; and he gave the deputies this answer, 
that, ‘‘the friendly acts of Hiero, through 
a space of fifty years, were not more in 
number than the injuries committed against 
the Roman people mthin a few years past, 
by those who were in possession of Syra- 
cuse. But most of these had recoiled on 
the heads where they ought to fall ; and those 
people had inflicted on each other much more 
severe punishments for their infraction of trea- 
ties, than the Romans would have wished. 
That he had, indeed, laid siege to Syracuse, 
and prosecuted it through the three last years, 
not with design that the Roman people might 
keep that state in servitude to themselves, but 
that the leaders of the deserters might not hold 
it under captivity and oppression. Wliat part 
the Syracusans might have acted for the pro- 
moting of this design, was manifest from those 
of their countrymen who were within the Ro- 
man qiuirters ; from the conduct of the Spanish 
general Mericus, who surrejidercd the quarter 
under his command ; and from the late, indeed, 
hut resolute measure adopted by themselves. 
That the advantages accniing to him, from idi 
the toils and dangers by sea and land, which he 
had undergone thi-oiigh such a length of time 
under the Syracusan wails, were by no means 
equal to what Syracuse might have procured to 
itself.” The quiestor was then sent with a 
guard to the island, to receiv'e and secure the 
royal treasure ; and the city was given up to 
the troops to be plundered, sentinels being first 
placed at the several houses of those who had 
staid in the Roman quarters. While number- 
less honid acts of rage and of avarice were 
perpetrated, it is related that in the violence of 
the tumult, which was as great as grevdy sol- 
diers ever caused in sacking a <*aptiirecl city, 
Archimedes, while intent on some geojnetrical 
figures which he had drawn irt the sand, was 
slain by a soldier, who knew not who he was ; 
that Marcellus lamented his death, and gave 
him an honourable funeral ; ami thtit impjiry . .... 
was also made for his relations, to whom his 
name and memoiy proved a protection and an 
honour. In this manner nearly, was Synicuse 
taken, and in it such a quantity of booty, fis 
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Carthage, which waged an equal contest with 
Rome, would scarcely have afforded at that 
time. A few days before the conquest of 
Syracuse, Titus Otaciliiis, with eighty quin- 
queremes, sailed over from Lilybseum to Utica, 
and, entering the harbour before day, seized a 
number of transports laden with corn ; he then 
landed his troops, ravaged a gi*eat part of the 
coiintiy round the city, and brought back 
to his fleet much booty of all kinds. On 
the third day from Ms departure, he re- 
tiiraed to Lilybjeuin, with an hundi'ed and 
thiity vessels filled with corn and spoil. 
He sejit off their cargoes immediately to Syra- 
cuse, where, if this supply had not arrived so 
seasonably, both the conquerors and the van- 
quished were threatened alike with a destructive 
famine. 

XXXII. As to the affairs of Spain, near 
two years had passed without any thing very 
material being done, and the business of tbe 
war consisted ratber in scheming than in acting ; 
blit now, the Roman generals, quitting their 
winter-quarters, united their forces, and a coun- 
cil being held, all concurred in opinion that, 
since their sole object had hitherto been to de- 
tain Hasdrubal from the prosecution of his 
intended march into Italy, it was now time to 
think of an end to the war in Spain ; and they 
trusted that their strength w^as rendered ade- 
quate to the undertaking, by the addition of 
thirty thousand Celtiberians, whom they had, 
during the preceding winter, engaged to join 
their arms. There were three armies of the 
enemy *. one under Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, 
and another under Mago, vrere encamped to- 
gether at the distance of about five days’ march. 
The third lay nearer, and was commanded by 
Hasdrubal, son of Hamilcar, the oldest general 
in Spain, who was posted near a city named 
Anitorgis. Him the Roman general wished 
to overpower first, and they were confident that I 
their strength was abundantly sufficient to effect 
it : their only concern, was, lest Hasdrubal and 
i\Iago, dispirited, by his retreat, might retire j 
into the inaccessible forests and mountains, and 
thus protract the w^ar. They therefore conclud- 
ed, that it would be most advisable by separating 
their forces, to extend the compass of their 
operations, so as to comprehend the whole war 
at once. Accordingly, they divided them in 
such a manner, that Publius Cornelius was to 
lead two-thirds of the Romans and allies against 
Mago and Hasdrubal ; and Cneius ComeEus, 


vvith the other third of the veteran troops, and 
the Celtiberian auxiliaiies, was to act against 
the Barcine Hasdrubal. The commanders 
began their march together, the Celtiberians 
advancing before them, and pitched their camp 
near the city of Anitorgis, within view of the 
enemy, from wffiom they were separated by a 
river. There Cneius Scipio, with the forces 
before-mentioned, halted, and Publius Scipio 
proceeded, according to his allotment, to the 
scene of action. 

XXXIIL When Hasdrubal observed that 
there were but few Roman soldiers in the camp, 
and that all their dependance was on the Celti- 
berian auxiliaries, being well acquainted with 
the perfidious disposition of every barbarous 
nation, and particularly of these, among whom 
he had waged war for so many years, he con- 
trived secret conferences w'ith their leaders 5 
for as both camps were full of Spaniards, an 
intercourse was easy ; and with whom he con- 
cluded a bargain, that, for a valuable consider- 
ation they should carry away their troops. Nor 
did this appear to them a heinous crime ; for it 
was not required that they should turn their 
arms against the Romans, and the hire given 
for not fighting w^as as great as could be expect- 
ed for fighting ; besides, rest from fatigue, the 
returning to their homes, and the pleasure of 
seeing their friends and families, all these w'ere 
matters highly agreeable to them, so that the 
chiefs were not more easily persuaded than 
were their followers. It was farther considered^ 
that they need hot fear the Romans, whose 
number was small, even if they should attempt 
to detain them by force. It will ever, indeed, 
be incumbent on Roman generals to avoid 
carefully such kind of mistakes, and to consider 
instances like this as po’werful warnings, never 
to confide so far in foreign auxiliaries, as not 
to keep in their camps a superior force of their 
native troops, and of their owm proper strength. 
The Celtiberians, on a sudden, took up their 
standards and marched off, giving no other 
answer to the Romans (wffio besought them to 
stay,) than that they were called away by a war 
at home. When Scipio saw that it was im- 
possible to detain the auxiliaries either by in- 
treaties or force ; that, without them, he was 
unable' either to cope with the enemy, or effect 
a re-union with Ins brother ; and that there 
was no other resource at hand, from which he 
could hope for safety, he resolved to retreat as 
far back as pos‘?ible, avoiding, with the utmost 
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caution, any encounter with the enemy on equal 
ground; — for they had crossed the river, and 
followed almost at the heels of his retreating 
troops. 

XXXiy. At the same time Publius Scipio 
was surrounded with equal fears, and greater 
danger, occasioned by a new enemy; this was 
young Masmissa, at that time an ally of the 
Carthaginians, afterwards rendered illustrious 
and powerful by the friendship of the Romans. 
He with his Numidian cavalry, met Publius 
Scipio as he approached, harassing him inces- 
santly night and day. Not only were strag- 
glers, who went to a distance from the camp 
for wood and forage, intercepted by him, but 
he would even ride up to the very intreiich- 
ments ; and often, charging into the midst of 
the advance guards, fill every quarter with the 
utmost confusion. In the night-time also, by 
sudden attacks, he frequently caused terror and 
alarm at the gates, and on the rampart ; nor did 
any place, or any time, afford the Romans re- 
spite from fear and anxiety, confined as they 
were within their trenches, and debarred from 
procuring every kind of necessary, sufieriiig al- 
most a regular blockade ; and which they knew 
would he still more close, if Indibilis, who was 
said to be approaching, with seven thousand 
five hundred Suessetanians, should join the 
Carthaginians. Impelled by the inextiicable 
difficulties of his situation, Scipio, heretofore 
a commander of known caution and prudence, 
adopted the rash resolution of going out by 
night to meet Indibilis, and to fight him. Ac- 
cordingly, leaving a small guard in the camp, 
under the command of Titus Fonteius, lieute- 
nant-general, he marched out at midnight, and, 
falling in with the enemy, began an engage- 
ment. The troops encoimtered each other in 
the order of march rather than of battle ; how^- 
ever, irregular as the manner of fighting was, 
the Romans had the advantage. But on a 
sudden the Numidian cavalry, whose observa- 
tion the general thought he had escaped, falling 
on his flanks, struck great terror into the troops, 
and, while they had this new contest to main- : 
tain, a third enemy fell upon them, the Cartha- 
ginian generals coming up with their rear dunng 
the heat of the battle. Thus the Romans were 
assailed on every side, unable to judge against 
which enemy they might bes j direct their united 
strength, in order to force a passage. While 
their commander fought, and encouraged his 
[uen, exposing himself to every danger, he was 


run through the right side with a lance. The 
party who made the attack on the' band col- 
lected about the general, when they sa^v Scipio 
fall lifeless from his horse, being elated wdtii 
joy, ran shouting up and down through the 
whole line, crying out, that the Roman com- 
mander was killed ; which words clearly deter- 
mined the battle in favour of the enemy. The 
latter, immediately on losing their general, be- 
gan to fly from the field ; but though they 
might have found no great difficulty in forcing 
their way through the Numidians, and the other 
light-armed auxiliaries, yet it was scarcely pos- 
sible that they should escape from such a mul- 
titude of cavalry, and of footmen \vho were 
nearly equal to the horses in speed. Accord- 
ingly, almost as many fell in the flight as in the 
battle, nor probably would one have survived, 
had not the night stopped the pursuit, it being 
by this time late in the evening, 

XXXV. The Carthaginian generals were 
not remiss in making advantage of their good 
fortune : without losing time after the battle, 
and scarcely allowing the soldiers necessary 
rest, they marched away, with rapid haste, to 
Hasdruhal, son of Hamilcar, confidently assur- 
ed, that after uniting their forces with his, they 
should be able to bring the war to a speedy 
conclusion. On their arrival at his camp, the 
warmest congi'atulations passed between the 
commanders and the armies, overjoyed at their 
late successes, in which so gi’eat a genera], with 
his whole army, had been cut oil, and they ex- 
pected. as a matter of certainty, another victory 
equally important. Not even a rumour of this 
great misfortune had yet reached the Romans ; 
but there prevailed among them a melancholy 
kind of silence, and a tacit Ibrehoding ; such a 
presage of impending evil as the mind is apt to 
feel when looking foiavard with «anxiety. C ’or- 
neiius, after the desertion of the auxiliaries, had 
nothing to dispirit him except the augmenta- 
tion which he observed in the enemy’s ibrce, 
yet was he led by conjectures and rea.-annng, 
rather to entertain a suspicion of some 
than any favoiuabie hopes. For hoiv," said 
he, « could Hasdruhal and Mago, unless de- 
cisively victorious in their own |>rovince, iuing 
hither their army without opposition? And 
how could it happen, that Ptiblius had neither 
opposed their march, nor foHowtfi on their 
rear, in order that, if he found it impracticable 
to prevent the junction of the enemy's armies, 
he might, in any case, uiiite his forces with 
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those of his brother.” Distracted with these 
perplexing thoughts, he could see no other 
means of safety at present, than by retreating 
as fast as possible. Accordingly, in the night, 
and while the enemy, ignorant of his de- 
parture, 1‘emaiiied quiet, he performed a 
march of considerable length. On the re- 
turn of day, the enemy, perceiving that his 
army had decamped, sent forward the Numi- 
diaiis, and set out on the pui'suit with idl the 
expedition in their power. Before night, the 
Niimidians overtook them, and harassed them 
with attacks, sometimes on the fianks, some- 
times on the rear. They then began to halt, 
and defend themselves : but Scipio earnestly 
exhorted them to fight and advance at the same 
time, lest the enemy’s infantry should overtake 
them. . 

XXXVI. But as by this method of advan- 
cing at one time, and halting at another, they 
made but little progress on their way, and as 
the night now approached, Scipio called in Ms 
men, and collecting them in a body, drew them 
off to a rising ground, not very safe indeed, 
especially for dispirited troo3)S, yet higher than 
any of the surrounding grounds. Here the 
infantry, receiving the baggage and the cavalry 
into the centre, and forming a circle round 
them, at first repelled, without difficulty, the 
attacks of the Numidian skirmishers. After- 
wards, the three regular armies of the enemy 
approached \^ith their entire force 3 when the 
general saw that without some fortification his 
men would never be able to maintain their post ; 
he therefore began to look about, and consider 
whether he could by any means raise a rampait 
round it. But the hill was so bare, and the 
surface so rocky, that not so much as a bush 
was to be found which could be cut for palisa- 
does, nor earth with which to raise a mound, 
nor any means of forming a trench, or any other 
work ; nor was any part of it such as to render 
it of difficult approach or ascent, every side 
arising with a gentle acclivity. However, that 
they nnglit place in the way of the enemy some 
resenubiance of a rampart, they tied the pan- 
niers together, and building them as it were on 
one anothej*, formed a mound about their post, 
throwing on bundles of every kind of baggage 
where there was a deficiency of panniers for 
raising it. When the Carthaginian armies came 
to the place, the}' mounted the hill with perfect 
ease, but were at first so surprised at this 
strange appearance of a fortification, that they 


halted, notwithstanding their officers every 
where called out, and asked them, ‘‘ why did 
they stop, and not tear down and scatter about 
that ridiculous work, scarcely strong enough to 
stop women or children adding, that they 
now had the enemy shut up as prisoners, and 
hiding themselves behind their baggage. ” Such 
were theii* contemptuous reproofs ; but it was 
no easy matter either to climb over, or to re- 
move, the bulky loads which lay in the u'ay, 
or to cut through the panniers so closely com- 
i pacted and buried under heaps of baggage. The 
packages which obstructed them were at length 
removed, and a passage opened to the troops 3 
and the same being done in several parts, the 
camp was forced on all sides, while the Ro- 
mans, inferior in number, and dejected by mis- 
fortunes were every where put to the sword by 
the more numerous enemy, elated with victory. 
However, a great number of the soldiers fled 
into the woods which lay at a small distance 
beMnd, and thence made their escape to the 
camp of Buhliiis Scipio, where Titus Fonteius, 
his lieutenant-general, commanded. Cneius 
Scipio, according to some accounts, was killed 
on the hill, in the first assault ; according to 
others, he tied into a castle standing near the 
camp ; this was surrounded with fire, and the 
doors, which were too strong to be forced, 
being thus burned, they were taken ; and all 
within, together with the general himself, were 
put to death. Cneius Scipio perished in the 
seventh year after his coming into Spain, the 
twenty-ninth day after the fall of his brother. 
Their deaths caused not greater grief at Rome, 
than in every part of Spain. Nay, among their 
countrymen, the loss of the armies, the aliena- 
tion of the province, the misfortune of the pub- 
lic, challenged a share of their sorrow ; whereas 
Spain lamented and mourned for the command- 
ers themselves, and for Cneius even more than 
for his brother, because he had been longer in 
the government of their country, had earlier 
engaged their afiections, and was the first who 
gave them a specimen of the Roman justice and 
moderation. 

XXXVII. The army was now supposed 
to be utterly ruined, and Spain to be entirely 
lost, when one man retrieved the Roman affairs 
from this desperate condition ; this was Lucius 
Marcius, son of Septimus, a Roman knight, a 
young man of an enterprising temper, mid of a 
capacity wdneh would do credit to a rank much 
superior to that in which he was born. These 
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very great talents had been improved by the 
discipline of Cneins Scipio, under which he 
had, in a course of many years, acquired a 
thorough knowledge of all the arts of war. 
Collecting the soldiers after their dispersion in 
the flight, and drafting others out of the garri- 
sons, he formed an army far from contemptible, 
with which he joined Titus Fonteius, the lieu- 
tenant-general of Publius Scipio. Such a supe- 
rior ascendancy was possessed by a Roman 
knight in the respect and esteem of the soldiery, 
that, after fortifying a camp on the hither side of 
the Iberus, they determined that a commander 
should be chosen for the two armies by the suf- 
frages of the soldiers. On this, relieving each 
other successively in the guard of the rampart 
and other posts, until every one had given his 
vote, they all concurred in conferring the chief 
command on Lucius Marcius. The remaining 
time of their stay there, which was but short, 
was employed in strengthening the camp, and 
collecting provisions j the soldiers executing 
every order not only with diligence, but with- 
out betraying any dejection whatever. .But 
when intelligence was brought that Hasdrubal, 
son of Gisgo, was coming to crush the last re- 
mains of opposition ; that he passed the Ibems, 
and was drawing near ; and when they saw the 
signal of battle displayed by a new commander 
— then, recollecting what captains and what 
forces had used to support their confidence 
when going out to fight, they all on a sudden 
burst into tears, and beat their heads. Some 
raised their hands towards heaven, taxing the 
gods with cruelty; others, prostrate on the 
ground, invok(^ by name each his own former 
commander: nor could their lamentations be 
restrained by all the efforts of the centuiions, 
or by the soothings and expostulations of Mar- 
chis himself, who asked them, why they 
abandoned themselves to womanly and unavail- 
ing tears, and did not rather summon up their 
fiercest courage, for the common defence of 
themselves and the commonwealth, and for 
av'engiiig their slaughtered generals?” Mean- 
wliile, on a sudden, the shout and the sound of 
trumpets were heard, for the enemy were by 
this time near, the rampart; and now their grief 
being instantly converted into rage, they hasti- 
ly snatched up their arms, and, as if instigated 
by madness, ran to the gates, and made a furi- 
ous attack on the forces, who were advandng 
in a (careless and irregular manner. This un- 
expected reception immediately struck the 
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[Carthaginians with dismay*, they wondered 
whence sudi a number of enemies could have 
I started up, since the almost total extinction of 
their force ; whence the vanquished and routed 
derived such boldness, such confidence in them- 
selves ; what chief kid arisen since the death 
of the two Scipios; who should command in 
! theii- camp ; who could have given the signal 
for battle? Perplexed and astonished at so 
many incidents, so unaccountable, they first 
gave way; and then, on being pushed with a 
vigorous onset, turned their backs ; and 
either a dreadful havoc would have been made 
among the fl}drig party, or the pursuers would 
have found their impetuosity turn out incon- 
siderate and dangerous to themselves, had not 
Marcius quickly sounded a retreat, and by 
stopping them in the front, and even holding 
back some with his own hands, repressed the 
fury of the troops. He then led them into the 
camp, with their rage for blood and slaughter 
still unabated. The Carthaginians at first re- 
treated precipitately from the rampart ; but 
■when they saw that there w’as no pursuit, they 
imagined that the otlior.s had halted through 
fear; and then, as if holding them in <.*on- 
tempt, they retunied to their camp at an 
easy pace. Conformable to the same notion 
was their careless manner of guarding their 
works ; for although the Homans were at hand, 
yet they considered them merely as the remains 
of the armies vanquished a few da}"s be- 
fore : and, in consequence of this error, 
gence prevailed among the Carthaginiai'is in 
eveiy particular. Marcius, having disetsvi'red 
this, resolved on an enterprise, at first x'lvw 
rather rash than bold ; which was, to go and 
attack the enemy’s post ; for he considere<I thri 
it would be easier to storm the eainj) Has* 
di’uhal while he stood single, than to defend h>^ 
own, in case the three generals and three urndi'^ 
should again unite; and besides, that, oji on. 
hand, should he succeed in his attempt, he 
would gain relief from the distres'^es that i«n. 
compassed him, and, on the otlier, should he he 
I repulsed, yet his daring to make the attack 
would rescue him from contempt. 

XXXVIII. However, list the smhiennehs 
of the aflfiiir, and the a]»prelien>hms im-idenf lo 
men acting by night, might discmieeit an lui- 
dertaking which, at best, s«*emed but ill suited 
to his present condition, he jmlgi'd it udiisahle 
to communicate his design to tht* st*l<liers, jiiwl 
to animate their spiriiis. Areonifiigly, beii-g 
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assembled, be addressed tbem in a speech, to 
this effect ; Soldiers, either my dntifiil af- 
fection to our late commanders, both during 
their lives and since their death, or the pre- 
sent situation of us all, might be sufficient to 
convince every one of ydii, that the command 
with which I am invested, though highly 
honoui’able, as the gift of your judgment, is 
still in reality full of labour and anxiety. For 
at the time when (only that fear benumbs 
the sense of grief) I should not be so far 
master of myself as to be able to find any 
consolation for our losses, I am compelled 
singly to study the safety of you all ; a task 
most difficult to a inind immersed in sorrow 5 
so much so, that while I am devising the means 
of presenting to our country these remnants of 
the two armies, I cannot, even in those mo- 
ments, be wholly abstracted from it. For bit- 
ter remembrance haunts me; and the two 
Scipios, by day and by night, disquiet me with 
anxious cares and dreams, and often awake me 
out of sleep. They charge me, not to let them, 
or their men (your fellow-soldiers, who for 
eight years maintained in this country a supe- 
riority in arms), or our commonwealth, remain 
unrevenged ; to follow their discipline, and 
their maxims ; and that as, during their lives, 
no one was more obedient to their commands 
than I was, so I should, after their death, ever 
deem that conduct the best, which I have most 
reason to think that they would have pursued 
on any emergency. I could wish, soldiers, 
that you, on your part, would not pay them the 
tribute of tears and lamentations, as if they 
were no longer in existence : they who live and 
Nourish in the fame of their achievements ; but 
that, whenever the memory of them recurs, you 
would go into battle as if you saw them eneour- 
aging you, and giving you the signal. Most 
certainly it must have been their image present- 
ing itself to your eyes and minds that animated 
you yesterday to that memorable action, in 
which you gave the enemies a proof that the 
Roman race had not become extinct with the 
S<‘ipios, and that the strength and valour of that 
nation, which was not crushed by the disaster 
at Cannio, will ever rise superior to the severest 
indictioiis of fortune. Now, after you have, 
from the suggestions of your own courage, 
braved danger with such intrepidity, I wish to 
try how much of the same bravery you will 
exert under the direction of your commander ; 
for yesterday, when I gave the signal of retreat, 
L 


on seeing you pursue the routed Carthaginians 
with precipitation, I did not mean to break 
your spirit, but to reserve it for a more glorious 
and more advantageous opportunity; that you 
might afterwards, in short, and at a more favour- 
able juncture, with full preparation, and well 
armed, assail your enemy unprepared, unarmed, 
and even buried in sleep. Nor, soldiers, did I 
conceive the hope of such an occasion offering, 
ineohsiderately, and without reason, but found- 
ed it on the real state of things. Suppose any 
one should ask you, by what means, with your 
small numbers, and after suffering a defeat, you 
defended your camp against numerous forces 
elated with victory; you would surely give no 
other answer than that, being from these very 
circumstances apprehensive of danger, you had 
strengthened your quarters on every side with 
works, and kept yourselves ready and prepared 
for action. And this is always the case : men 
are least secure on that side, where their situa- 
tion removes the apprehension of danger ; be- 
cause, wherever they think care unnecessary, 
they will be there unguarded and open. There 
is no one thing which the enemy at present less 
apprehend, than that we, so lately blockaded 
and assaulted, should have the confidence to 
assault their camp. Let us dare then to do 
what no one will believe we dare to undertake ; 
the very persuasion of its difficulty will make it 
easy to us. At the third watch of the night I 
will lead you thither in silence. I know, cer- 
tainly, that they have not a course of watches, 
nor regular guards. The noise of our shout at 
their gates, and the first attack, will carry the 
camp. Then, while they are torpid with sleep, 
dismayed by the sudden tumult, and surprised, 
unarmed in their beds, let that carnage be made, 
from which you were vexed at your being recall- 
ed yesterday. I am aware that the enterprise 
must appear presumptuous; but in cases of 
difficulty, and when hopes are small, the most 
spirited counsels are the safest ; because il’, in 
the moment of opportunity, which quickly fleets 
away, you hesitate, even but a little, you will 
in vain wish for it afterwards, when it is no 
more. They have one army in our neighbour- 
hood, and two others at no great distance. 
From an immediate attack we have reason to 
expect success ; you have already made trial of 
.your own strength, and of theirs ; but if we 
defer the matter, and they, on being informed 
of our behaviour in yesterday’s irruption, cease 
to look on us with contempt, it is probable that 
3 Z 
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all tlieir commanders, and all tlieir forces, will 
unite in one body. In that case, can we hope 
to be able to withstand the enemy’s three gen- 
erals, and three armies, whom Cneius Scipio, 
with his army entire, could not mthstand ? As 
our generals were ruined by the dividing of 
their forces, so may the enemy, while separated 
and divided, be overpowered. There is no 
other way in which we can act with effect: 
let us therefore wait for nothing beyond the 
opportunity which the next night will afford 
us. Retire now, with the favour of the 
gods; refresh yourselves with food and rest, 
that you may, strong and vigorous, break 
into the camp of the enemy with the same 
spirit with which you defended your own.” 
They heard with joy this new plan pro- 
posed by their new general, which pleased 
them the more, on account of its daring bold-.- 
ness. The remainder of the day w'as employed 
in preparing their arms, and taking their 
victuals, and the greater part of the , night was 
given to rest. At the fourth watch they were 
in motion, 

XXXIX, At the distance of six miles 
beyond the nearest camp lay another body of 
Carthaginians. Betw'een the twm was a deep 
valley, thick set with trees. About the mid- 
dle of this wood, by a stratagem worthy the 
genius of a Carthagiiiian, a Roman cohort and 
some cavalry were placed in conce<iIment, The 
communication being thus cut off, the rest of 
the troops were led in silence to the nearest 
body of the enemy, and finding no advanced 
guard before the gates, or watches on the ram- 
part, they marched in without meeting an op- 
poser, as they would into their own camp. 
The charge was then sounded, and the shout 
raised : some kill the assailed before they are 
quite awake, some throw fire on the huts which 
were covered with dry straw, some seize the 
gates to cut off their flight. The fire, the 
shouting, and the slaughter, altogether, so 
stunned and confounded the enemy’s senses, 
that they neither could hear each other, nor 
thinly of what they should do. Unarmed, they 
every where fell in among troops of armed 
foes : some hastened to the gates ; others, 
finding the passage shut, leaped over the ram- 
part : and every one, as soon as he got outy 
fled directly towards the other camp. These 
were intercepted by the cohort and cavalry 
rushing out from their ambush, and were aU 
slain to a man; and even had any escaped, 
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the Romans, having taken the nearer camp, 
ran forward to the other with such rapid haste, 
that no one could have arrived before them with 
the news of the disaster. At this camp, as it 
lay at a gicater distance from an enemy, and 
as many had gone out before day in quest of 
forage, wood, and booty, they found every thing 
in a still more neglected and careless state 5 
the weapons only standing at the out-posts, the 
men unarmed, sitting or lying on the ground, 
or walking about before the giites and rampart. 
In this unguarded situation they were attacked 
by the Romans, yet warm from the late Aght, 
and flushed with victory. No opposition 
therefore could be given tliem at the entrances ; 
within, indeed, the first shout and the tumult 
having brought many together from all parts of 
the camp, a fierce conflict arose, which would 
have lasted long, had not the sight of the blood 
on the shields of the Romans, discovered to the 
Carthaginians the defeat of theii* other party, 
and struck them with dismay. This panic 
occasioned a general flight; every one, excejit 
such as the sword overtook, rushing out wher- 
ever a passage could be found. TIius, in one 
night and day, through the successful conduct 
of Lucius Marcius, were two of the Carthagi- 
nian camps taken by storm, ('laudius, who 
translated the annals of Adliiis from tlie Greek 
language into the Latin, affirms, that tljcro were 
thirty-seven thousand of the enemy killed, onc! 
thousand eight hundred and thirty taken, and a 
vast booty acquired among which was a silver 
shield of an hundred and thirty-eight pinnuls 
weight, embossed with the image of the .Bar- 
cine Hasdriibal. Valerius Antias says, that 
Mago’s camp only was taken, wliere seven 
thousand were killed ; and that, in the other 
battle, when the Romans sallied out and fought 
Hasdrubal, ten thousand fell, and that four 
thousand three hundred and thirty were taken. 
Piso writes, that Mago, having hastily iHinsued 
our troops who were retreating, five thou^aiid 
of his men were killed in an amhnstuide. Ail 
mention the name of the commander, iiMarciiis, 
with great honour ; and to his real ghny tlay 
add also miraculous incidents; aoHing others, 
that while he was haranguing Is|s men, ,a flame 
was seen at the top of his head, without beiiv'' 
felt by him, to the great fright of the surroimcll 
mg soldiers. It Is said, that, as a moiiiimwit 
of his victory over the Carthagiiihiiis, the siflclil 
with the image of Hasdrubal, siyltM,! the IHar- 
cia% remained in the capitol until the buriiing 
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of that temple.^ After this, hostilities were 
suspended in Spain for a long time, both parties 
being unwilling, after such severe shocks given 
and received, to risk an action which might be 
wholly destructive to one or both. 

XIj. Puring the time of these transactions 
in Spain, Marceiius having, after the taking 
of Syracuse, adjusted the other affairs of 
Sicily with such integrity and good faith as 
augmented not only his own glory, but like- ; 
wise the majesty of the Homan people, carried 
off to Rome the ornaments of the city, the 
statues and pictures with which it abounded. 
These were no doubt the spoils of enemies, 
and acquired by the right of war, yet they first 
gave rise to a taste for the works of Grecian 
artists, and to the consequent unbounded rapa- 
city 'with which all places, indiscriminately, both 
sacred and profime, have bee., plundered; and 
which, at last, has been exercised even against 
tlie deities of Rome, and that verj’' temple itself, 
in the first instance, which was decorated by 
Marceiius with peculiar elegance : for formerly, 
those which he dedicated neai* the Capuan gate 
were visited by foreigners on account of their 
exquisite ornaments, of which a very small 
portion remains. Siipplicator)' embassies came 
to Marceiius from almost every state in Sicily : 
as their cases were dissimilar, so were the terms 
granted them. Such as either had not revolted, 
or had returned into amity, before the reduction 
of Syracuse, were received as faithful allies, and 
treated with kindness; while such as, after 
that event, had submitted through fear, being 
considered as conquered, had terms dictated to 
them by the victor. Still, however, the Ro- 
mans had remaining, at Agrigentum, some ene- 
mies far from contemptible^Epicydes and Han- 
no, wlio had been commanders in the late war, 
with a third and new' one, sent by Hannibal in the 
i’ooin of Hippocrates, of a Lybophccniciaii race, 
a native of Hippo, called by his coimtiymen 
Miitines, an eiiterprising man, and instructed 
under no less a master than Hannibal himself 
in all the arts of war. To him Epicydes and 
Hanno assigned the auxiliary Numidians ; with 
these he overran the lands of their enemies in 
such a manner, and ivas so activ’e in visiting 
their allies for the purpose of securing their 
fidelity, and of giving them succour as occasion 
required, that, in a short time, he filled all Si- 
cily with his fame, and was considered as one 


of the principal supports of the Carthaginian 
party. The Carthaginian general, therefore, 
and the Syracusan, who had hitherto remained 
shut up within the walls of Agrigentum, were 
induced, not only by the advice of Mutines, 
but by confidence in their strength, to venture 
out of the town ; and they pitched their camp 
on the bank of the river Himera. \VTaen Mar- 
ceiius was informed of this, he instantly put his 
troops in motion ; and sat down, at the distance 
of about four miles from them, to observe their 
motions and intentions. But Mutines left 
him neither room nor time for deliberation, for 
he crossed the river, and charged his advanced 
guards with such fury as to cause great terror 
and disorder. Next day, in a kind of regular 
engagement he drove the Romans back into 
their fortifications. He was then called away 
by a mutiny of the Hdmidians which broke out 
in the camp ; and as about three hundred of 
them had retired to a town called Heraclea of 
Minos, he went thither, in order to pacify and 
bring them back. At his departure he is said 
to have recommended earnestly to the other 
generals not to come to an engagement with the 
enemy during his absence. This gave much 
offence to both, particularly to Hanno, who 
was already jealous of his reputation : “ that 
Mutines should dictate to him; a mongrel 
African to a Carthaginian general, commission- 
ed by the senate and people,” He prevailed 
on Epicydes, who was disinclined to the mea- 
sure, to consent that they should cross the river, 
and offer battle ; alleging, that if they waited 
for Mutines, and the issue of the battle should 
prove fortunate, the honour wmuld all he ascrib- 
ed to him. 

XEI. Marceiius fired with indignation at 
the thought that he, who had beaten off from 
Nola, Hannibal, when elated -with his victory 
at Cannjfi, should give way to such adversaries 
as those, and whom he had repeatedly defeated 
on land and sea, ordered his men to take arms 
hastily, and march out to meet them. While 
he was arranging Ms troops, ten Humidiaiis 
from the enemy’s line came to him at full gal- 
lop, and told him, that their countrymen, influ- 
enced first by the same motive which caused 
the mutiny, in which three hundred of their 
number had retired to Heraclea, and secondly, 
by seeing their own commander, at the very 
eve of a battle, sent out of the way, by officers 
who wished to derogate from his merit, had 
resolved to remain inactive during the fight. 


1 In tlse year of Rome 669 , 
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Contrary to the insidious character of their na-* 
tion, they fuIMed their promise. This added 
new spirits to the Romans, for the intelligence 
was quickly conveyed along the ranks, that the 
enemy were forsaken by their horse, which had 
been considered as the most formidable part of 
their force. At the same time, it damped the 
courage of the Carthaginians, who besides see- 
ing themselves deprived of the support of the | 
principal part of their strength, became even 
apprehensive of being attacked by their own 
cavalry. There was therefore no great contest : 
the first onset decided the affair. The Numi- 
dians stood quiet, on the wings, during the action, 
and when they saw their confederates turning 
their backs, accompanied them only a short way 
on their flight; for, observing that all in con- 
fusion made towards Agrigentum, in order to 
avoid the hardships of a siege, they withdrew 
themselves into several of the neighbouring 
cities. Many thousands were killed, aud many 
taken, together with eight elephants. This 
was the last battle fought by MarcelluS in Si- 


cily, after which he returned in triumph to Syra- 
cuse. The year was now near to a close. 

The Roman senate therefore decreed that 
Publius Cornelius, pnetor, should write to the 
consuls at Capua, that while Hannibal was at 
a great distance, and no business of moment 
was going on there, one of tliem should, if they 
thought proper, come to Rome to elect new 
magistrates. On receiving the letter, the con- 
suls settled between themselves, that Claudius 
should hold the elections, and Fulvius remain 
at Capua. Claudius elected consuls, Cneius 
Fulvius Gentumalus, and Publius Sulpiciiis 
Galba, son of Servius, who had not before held 
any curule oflice. Then Lucius Cornelius 1 
Lentulus, Marcus Cornelius Cethegus, Caius 
Sulpicius, and Caius Calpurriius Piso were 
elected prsetors. The city jurisdiction fell to 
Piso, Sicily to Sulpicius, Apulia to Cethegus, 
and Sardinia to Lentulus. The present con- 
suls were continued in command for the ensu- 
ing year. 
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HaiinibaJ encamps upon the banks of the Anio, within three miles of Rome. Attended by two thousand horse 
men, he advances dose to the Colline gate, to take a view of the wails and situation of the dty. On two suc- 
cessive days the hostile armies are hindered from engaging by the severity of the weather. Capua taken by 
Quintus Fulvius and Appius Claudius : the chief nobles die, voluntarily, by poison. Quintus FulVius, haying 
condemned the principal senators to death, at the moment they are actually tied to the stakes, receives des- 
patches from Rome, commanding him to spare their lives, which he postpones reading until the sentence is 
executed. Publius Scipio, offering himself for the service, is- sent to command in Spain : takes New Carthage 
in one day. Successes in Sicily. Treaty of friendship with the -%oliaaa. War with Philip, king of Macedonia# 
and the AcarmiiJians. 


I, The consuls Cneiiis Fulvius Centumalus 
aiMl Publius SuljHcius Galba, as soon as they 
came into office, on the ides of March, [Y. B. 
541. B. C. 21 L] convened the senate in the 
capitol, and proposed to their consideration the 
state of the eommonwealth, the method of con- 
ducting the war, and the disposition of the pro- 
vinces and armies. Quintus Fuhdus and Ap- 
pius Claudius, the consuls of the preceding 
year, w’ere continued in command ; the legions 
wffiich they had at present, 'were decreed to 
tliem, and an injunction wos added, that they 
should not quit the siege of Capua, until they 
had reduced the place. This was a point on 
'which the Romans kept their attention fixed 
with particular solicitude, not only from resent- 
ment, for which no state ever gave juster 
cause, but from the consideration, that a city 
so eminent and powerful, as it had, by its re- 
volt, drawn several states into the same me.a- 
sure, 'would probably, if recovered, dispose their 
minds to wish for a reconciliation with the go- 
vernment under 'which they had formerly lived. 
Two pr8?tors also, of the preceding year, were 
continued in command, Marcus Junius in 
Etruria, and Fuldiiis Semproniiis in Gaul, each 
'^vith the two legions which he then had. Mar- 
cus Marcellus 'was also continued, that he might, 


in quality of proconsul, finish the remainder of 
the war in Sicily, with the aimy then under his 
command. Directions were given him, that 
he should take the complement requisite for 
completing the numbers of his troops, if that 
should be necessaiy, out of the legions 'which 
Publius Cornelius, propraetor, commanded in 
Sicily ; conditionally, however, that he should 
not choose any soldier from among those who 
had been prohibited by the senate from receiv- 
ing a discharge, or returning home before the 
conclusion of the war. To Caius Sulpicius, 
whose lot was the province of Sicily, were de- 
creed the twm legions formerly commanded by 
Publius Cornelius, and a supply of men from 
the army of Cneius Fulvius, wdiicli had been 
shamefully defeated and put to flight, the year 
before, in Apulia. For the soldiers of this 
description the senate had fixed the same term 
of service as for those conceimed at Canme ; 
and, as a farther mark of ignominy to both, it 
was ordered, that they should not reside during 
the winter in towms, nor build their winter 
huts nearer to any town than ten miles. To 
Lucius Cornelius, in Sardinia, the two legions 
were given \vbich Quintus Murius had com- 
manded; a supply of men, if requisite, the 
consuls W’ere ordered to enlist. Titus Otaci- 
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lius and Marcus Valerius were ordered, with 
the fleets and legions then under their com- 
mand, to guard the coasts of Greece and ^icily. 
On the former station were employed fifty 
ships and one legion ; on the latter, one hun- 
dred ships and two legions. Twenty-three 
Roman legions were, this year, employed in 
the war on land and sea, 

II. In the beginning of the year, on a letter 
from Lucius Marcius being laid before the 
senate, that assembly declared his services high- 
ly meritorious ; but his assuming a title of hon- 
om* (for, unauthorised either by order of the 
people or direction of the senate, he had, 
in addressing the senate, styled himself pro^ 
prsetor,) gave general offence. They deem- 
ed it ‘‘a precedent of pernicious tendency, 
that commanders should he chosen by the 
troops; and that the established privileges of 
assemblies, held under auspices, should ^be 
transferred to a giddy soldiery, in camps and 
provinces remote from the magistrates and 
laws.” Several were of opinion, that the 
senate should take the matter into considera- 
tion ; hut it was judged more expedient to defer 
any notice of it until aft er tlie depaitiue of the 
messengers who brought the letter from Mar- 
cius. It was agreed, that an answer should be 
sent to him, respecting provisions and clothing 
for the army, saying that the senate would take 
care of both those matters : hut it was resolved 
that it should not be addressed to Lucius Mar- 
cius, proprietor, lest he should consider, as 
determined, a question which they had reserved 
for future discussion. After the comiers were 
dismissed, the first business proposed by the 
consuls, and which was unanimously agreed 
upon, was, that application should be made to 
the plebeian tribunes, to take the sense of the 
commons with all convenient speed, as to what 
person they would choose to be sent into Spain 
with a commission to command the army lately 
under Cneius Scipio. The tribunes were ad- 
vised with accordingly, and the question was 
published for consideration ; but people’s 
thoughts were wdiolly engrossed by a contest 
on another subject: Cains Sempronius Blaesus, 
having instituted a prosecution against Cneius 
Fulvius, on account of the loss of the army in 
Apulia, inveighed against him continually in 
public harangues; aflirming that " although 
many commanders had, through rashness and 
iiijskilfulness, brought their ai*mies into sitim- 
iions of extreme danger, yet never had any one, 
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except Cneius Fuhdus, comipted his legions 
with every kind of vice before he exposed them 
to destruction : so that it might be said, with 
truth, that_ their ruin was effected before they 
had even seen an enemy ; and that they were 
vanquished, not by Hannibal, but by their own 
commander. No elector could too carefully 
scrutinize the character of the person to whom 
he was entrusting an army. What a difference 
between tliis man and Tiberius Sempronius ! 
The latter, though the army committed to him 
consisted of slaves, yet, by proper discipline 
and wise regulations, had quickly improved 
them to such a degree, that, in the field of bat- 
tle, not one of them erinced by his conduct 
either his condition or his bii*th ; and they be- 
came a safeguard to the allies, a terror to the 
enemy. They snatched, as it were, out of 
Hannibal’s grasp, and restored to the Roman 
people, the cities of Cumas, Berieventiim, and 
several others ; whereas Cneius Fulvius, hav- 
ing received an army of Roman citizens, hon- 
ourably bom and [liberally educated, had de- 
bauched them by all the low vices of slaves, 
and sunk them into such a state of degenenicy, 
that they were insolent and turbulent among tlie 
allies, spiritless and dastardly among foes ; and 
so far from withstanding the attack of the Car- 
thaginians, they withstood not even their shout. 
Nor, indeed was it wonderful that the soldiers 
did not stand their ground in battle, when their 
commander was the first who fled. Fm* his 
part, he rather wondered that any of theiii had 
fallen in their posts, and tliat they did not, one 
and ail, accomp«aiiy Cneius Fulvius in bis 
panic and flight. C-aius Fiaininius, Lucius 
Pauilus, Lucius Postumius, Cneius and Pub- 
lius Scipio, had chosen rather to fall in fidit, 
than to abandon their troops in a desjU’rate 
situation. But Cneius Fulvius was ahnost 
the only messenger who brought to Kurne 
the news of his army being cut off. Jr was 
I contrary,” he said, “ to every rule of liniionr 
I and equity, that the troops engaged at Camav, 
i because they fled out of the ^huuhl ht* 

transported into Sicily, and prohllabed from 
returning thence before tiie tenainariou of 
the war in Italy, and that a <ie<‘ree, tlie 
same purport, should have been lately pass- 
ed in the case of the legions under the 
command of Cneius Fiilvius, wlnle Cindus 
Fulvius himself, after riiinfing away ironi 
,a battle brought on by Ills own temerity, 
should escape all pimishmcnt ; that lie should 
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spend his old age where he had spent his 
youth, in the stews and brothels, while his 
soldiers, who were no otherwise culpable 
than ill resembling their commander, were cast 
^ out in a manner, into exile, condemned to 
a service of ignominy. So unequal was the 
dispensation of liberty at Rome to the rich and 
to the poor; to the man who had arrived at 
honoins, and to those who still continued in 
obscurity.” 

III. Fulrius endeavoured to transfer the 
guilt from himself to the soldiers; asserting, 
that in consequence of their insisting vio- 
lently on fighting, they were led out to the 
field, not on the same day on "which they de- 
sired it, because it was then evening, but on 
the day following, when both the time and the 
ground were favourable to them ; hut that they 
were so overawed, either by the reputation or 
the strength of the enemy, that they did not 
make a stand. That, in the hurry of the ge- 
neral flight, he was carried away by the crowd, 
as had been the case of Varro, at the battle of 
Canine, and of many other generals. And 
how could he, by this single resistance, serve 
the cause of the commonwealth ; unless, in- 
deed, his death were considered as a remedy 
for tlio public misfortunes ? He had- not been 
brought into any dangerous situation by want 
of provisions, or by want of caution ; neither 
-was he, in consequence of marching unguarded- 
ly, surprised by an ambuscade, but defeated by 
open force, by dint of arms, in a fair engage- 
ment ; nor had he the power of determining the 
degree of courage to be exerted either by his 
own men, or by the enemy : every man’s own 
dis]>osition supplied either courage or cowar- 
dice.” The matter came twice to a hearing, 
and, at both times, the penalty was laid at a 
fine. At the' third heming, -witnesses were 
produced ; and, besides his being loaded with 
charges of the most scandalous nature, great, 
numbers deposed on oath, that the prcetor was 
the first who showed any symptoms of fear, 
and began the flight ; and that the soldiers, be- 
ing abandoned by him, and siqiposing that the 
gencrars fears were not without gi'ounds, fled 
likewise ; on which, the anger of the people 
was inflamed to such a pitch, that the whole 
assembly cried out that the prosecution ought 
to be capital. On this point a ne"vv contest 
arose ; for, as the tribune had, on two former 
occasions, prosetmted the offence tis finable, 
and at a tliird, proposed to prosecute it as ca- 
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pital, an appeal was made to the tribunes of 
the commons. They declared, that “ they 
could not debar their colleague from prosecut- 
ing, as,’ by the practice of former times, he had 
a right to do, either on the mitten laws, or the 
general practice, until he should obtain judg- 
ment, either of capital punishment, or a fine, 
against the defendant a private person.” Then 
Sempronius gave notice, that he demanded 
judgment of treason against Cneius Fulvius; 
and he made a requisition to the city preetor, 
Cains Calpurnius, to appoint a day for the as- 
sembly. The accused then rested his hopes 
on another expedient, the procuring at his trhil 
the support of his brother, Quintus Fulvius, 
who, at tills time, stood Ifigh in the public 
esteem, both on account of the merit of his past 
services, and the expectation of his speedily 
reducing Capua. But Fulvius having sent a 
petition to this purpose, couched in terms cal- 
culated to excite compassion, as in a case where 
a brother’s life was concerned, and the senate 
answering, that his quitting Capua would he 
injurious to the public interest, Cneius Fulvius, 
at the approach of the day appointed for the 
assembly, -withdrew^ into exile to Tarquinii. 
The commons passed an order confirming his 
hanisliment as legal. 

ly. In the mean time, the grand operations 
of the campaign were directed against Capua, 
where, however, the siege was carried on, rather 
by a close blockade than by vigorous assaults. 
Tliis caused so great a famine, that the popu- 
lace and the slaves could no longer endure it, 
and yet there was no way of sending messen- 
gers to Hannibal, the approaches were all so 
strictly guai'ded. At length a Niimidian was 
found, who, taking a letter, engaged to make 
his way with it ; and, going out by night, he 
passed through the middle of the Roman camp. 
This encouraged the Campanians to try, while 
they had any remains of vigour, what might be 
done by sallies from all sides of the town. In 
many engagements which followed, their cavahy 
were generally successful, their infantry worst- 
ed : hut the besiegers u'ere not nearly so much 
pleased by the advantages which they had 
gained, as mortified at being overcome, in any 
particular, by an enemy besieged, and on the 
point of being taken. At last the Romans 
adopted a method of supplying by ait their de- 
ficiency in strength. Out of all the legions 
were selected young men, who, from the 
power and lightness of their bodies, possessed 
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the greatest agility : to these were given buck- 
lers, shorter than those of the cavaliy, and to 
each seven javelins four feet long, pointed 
with iron, in the same manner as the missile 
javelins now used by the light infantry. The 
cavalry, each taking one of these behind him on 
his horse, taught them, by frequent exercise, 
so to ride and dismount quickly, when the sig- 
nal was given. As soon as, from daily prac- 
tice, they seemed to perform this with sufficient 
expertness, they were led out into a plain, be- 
tween the camp and the walls, against the ca- 
valry of the Campanians, who stood there in 
order of battle. When they came within a 
weapon’s cast, these light footmen dismounted, 
and, forming in a, moment, instead of cavalry, a 
line of infantry, ran forward against the enemy’s 
horse ; and, as they advanced, discharged their 
javelins one after another, with great fury; by 
the vast number of which, thrown against men 
and horses indiscriminately, very many were 
wounded. But the novelty and unexpectedness 
of such a proceeding caused still greater fright ; 
and, while they were in this disorder, the caval- 
jy made their charge, and drove them back even 
to their gates with great slaughter. Hencefor- 
ward the Romans had the superiority in the 
field in respect to both horse and foot. It was 
then made an established regulation, that in all 
the legions there should be light infantry of this 
sort, who are called velites. We are told, that 
the person who advised the mixing of footmen 
with the cavalry was Quintus Navius, a centu- 
rion ; and that he was, on that account, highly 
honoured by the general. 

V. 'VtTaile affairs at Capua were in this 
state, Hannibal’s judgment was long suspended 
between bis wishes, on one hand, to acquire 
possession of the citadel of Tarentum, and^ on 
the other, to retain Capua. At length, how- 
ever, he determined in favour of the latter ; be- 
cause on that object he saw that the attention 
of all men, both friends and enemies, was fixed ; 
as the fate of that city would demonstrate what 
kind of consequences were to be expected from 
revolting fi*om the Romans. Leaving, there- 
fore, in Bnittium, the greatest part of his bag- 
gage, and all his heavier armed troops, and 
selecting such of the infantry and cavalry as 
were best qualified for an expeditious march, 
he took the route to Campania, Kotwith- 
standing he went with much speed, yet he was 
followed by thirty-three elephants* In a re- 
tired valley behind Mount Tifata, which over- 


I hangs Capua, he halted ; and having, at his 
coming, taken the fort of Galatia, from which 
he dislodged the garrison by force, he prepared 
to act against the besiegers. He sent forward 
to the besieged information of the time when * 
he intended to assault the Roman camp, in or- . 
der that they might be in readiness, and pour 
out at once from all the gates. This gave the 
besiegers a most violent alarm ; for, while he 
carried on his attack on one side, all the Cam- 
panians, both horse and foot, and with them the 
Carthaginian garrison, commanded by Bostar 
and Hanno, sallied out on the other. In this 
dangerous situation the Romans, lest by run- ^ 
ning together to one part they should leave any 
other unguarded, divided their forces in this 
manner : Appius Claudius was opposed to the 
Campanians ; Fuivius to Hannibal ; Cains 
Nero, proprietor, with the cavalry of the sixth 
legion, took post on the road leading to Sues- 
sula, and Gains Fuivius Fiaccus, lieutenant- 
general, with the cavalry of the confedeiates, on 
the side opposite the river Vuiturnus- The 
fight began with the usual shouting and tumult 
But, besides the other noises of men, horses, ^ 
and weapons, the multitude of Campanians, un- 
able to bear arms, being spread along the wfiiis, 
raised so loud a shout, accompanied with the 
clangour of brazen instruments, such as is com- 
monly made in the dead of night on occa- 
sion of eclipses of the moon, that it drew the 
attention even of the combatants. Appius 
easily repulsed the Campanians from the ram- 
part. Hannibal and his Carthaginians, a more 
powerful force, pressed hard on Fuivius. There 
the sixth legion gave way to tlie enemy, aiid, 
on its being broken, a cohort of Spaniards with ^ 
three elephants pushed through to the very \ 
rampart. It had made an effectual breach in 
the Roman line ; but while Battered, on the 
one hand, with the hope of forcing into the 
camp, it was threatened on the other with l.'eing ' 
cut off from the main body of the army. IVheii 
Fuivius saw the dastardly behaviour of the 
legion, and the danger of the camp, he exhorted 
Quintus Navius, and the? other principal cen- 
turions, to fall on that cohort that was hgljiing 
close to the rampart, and to cut it iii pieces ; he t 
observed to them, that the juncture was cri- 
tical in the last degree ; that time mm must | 
either be allowed a passage— and tlien f,k*y,A- 
would break info the camp with less labour | 
.than they had exerted in forcing their way | 

through a thick line of troops,— or they must I 
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bo despatched at the foot of the rampart. | 
This would not be a matter of much con- ] 
test ; they were few in number, and shut | 
out from their friends, and the very breach, ' 
which, while the Homans “Were dispirited, i 
was seen in their line, would, if they faced 
about upon the foe, prove the means of in- 
closing and attacking them on all sides at once.” 
Navius, on hearing these words of the general, 
took from the standard-bearer, the standard of 
the second company of spearmen, and advanced 
wnth it against the enemy, threatening to throw 
it into the midst of them if the soldiers did not 
instantly follow him, and take a share in the ! 
fight. His person was very large, and the stan- 
dard, raised aloft, attracted the eyes of all. 
When he came up to the front of the Spaniards, 
showers of javelins were poured on him from 
all sides, almost the whole body directing their 
attacks against him alone ; hut neither the 
multitude of the enemies, nor the force of their 
weapons, could repel the onset of tMs single 
combatant. 

VI. At the same time, Marcus Atilius, a 
Heutenant-gcneral, caused the standjurd of the 
first company of principes belonging to the 
same legion to be brought forward against the 
enemy. The ofScers commanding in the camp, 
Lucius Porcius Licinus and Titus Popilius, 
lieutenants-general, fought with vigour in de- 
fence of their trenches, and killed on the very 
rampart some elephants in the act of attempt- 
ing to cross it. The bodies of these filling up 
the ditch, as by a mound or a bridge, afforded 
a passage to the assaihmts, and a desperate 
slaughter was made here, fighting on the bodies 
of the dead elephants. On the other side of 
the camp, the Campanians and the Carthaginian 
garrison had been repulsed, and the fight was 
now maintained close to the gate of Capua, 
which opens toward the city of Vnltumns. 
The Romans w“ere hindered from forcing their 
way in, not so much by the arms of the soldiers, 
as by the ballisbe and scoi 7 )ions with which 
the gate was furnislied ; and which, by the 
missile w'oapons they threw’-, kept the assailants 
at a great distance. The ardour of the Romans 
was, besides, checked by their commander, 
A])piiis Claudius, being wounded; for while 
he was encouragiiig his men in the van, he 
received a thrust from a javelin in the upper 
part of his breast below the left shoxilder. 
Kevertheless a vast number of the enemy was 
killed before the gate, and the rest -^vere driven 
I * 


m disorder into the city. "IVben Hannibal saw 
that the Spanish cohort was slain to a man, and 
that the Romans mamtained the defence of 
their camp with the utmost degree of vigour, 
he gave over the assault, and began to retreat ; 
making his line of infantry face about, and the 
cavalry cover their rear against any attack. 
The legions were ardently intent on pursuing 
the enemy; but Flaccus ordered a retreat to 
he sounded, supposing that enough had been 
done to make the Campanian, and Hannibal 
himself, sensible, how little able he was to pro. 
tect them. Some who have wTitten accounts 
i of this battle inform us, that there w^ere slain 
on that day, of Hannibal’s army, eight thou- 
sand men, and three thousand of the Campa- 
nians ; and that Afteen. standards w’ere taken 
from the Carthaginians, eighteen from the 
Gampanians. In other accounts I find that 
the importance of the battle was not by any 
means so gi’eat, and that there was more of 
alarm in the case, than of fighting ; that a party 
of ISfuraidiaus and Spaniards, with some ele- 
phants, having, by surprise, broken into the 
Roman camp, the elephants going through the 
middle of it overthrew the tents with great 
noise, so that the beasts of burden broke their 
collars and ran about frightened; that to in- 
crease the disorder a stratagem was used, Han- 
liibal sending in some persons who conid speak 
the Latin language, of whom he had many, 
giving orders, in the name of the consuls, that, 
as the camp was lost, every man should fiy, as 
he was able, to the nearest mountains ; but 
that the imposition *was quickly detected, and 
its progress stopped by a great slaughter of the 
enemy, and that the elephants -were driven out 
of the camp with , firebrands. This battle, in 
whatsoever manner begioi and ended, w’as the 
last that was fought previous to the surrender 
of Capua. The medixtutiens, or chief magis- 
trate of the Campanians, for this year, was 
Seppius Lesius, a man of obscure hiith and 
small property. There is a story, that, at a 
former time, w^hen his mother was, in his behalf, 
(he being under age,) expiating a prodigy -which 
happened in the family, the anispex answ^ered 
her, that the supreme power at Capua would 
come to that boy; on wdiich, knowing no cir' 
cumstajice that could countenance such an 
pectation, she replied, “ What you say sup- 
poses the affairs of the Campanians in a 
truly . desperate state, when the supreme ma- 
gistracy is to come to ray son/’ Tins ex- 
4 A 
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pressioi). meant in cle/ision of a true pre- 
diction> proved itself true in the event; for the 
people being distressed by the sword and by 
famine, and destitute of every kind of hope, 
those who were entitled by birth to expect the 
posts of honour, declining to accept them, 
Lesius, who exclaimed that Capua was desert- 
and betrayed by the nobility, obtained the post 
of supreme magistrate, and was the last Cam- 
panian who held it. 

VII. Hannibal, seeing that he coidd neither 
bring the enemy to another engagement, nor 
force a passage through their camp into Capua, 
and fearing, lest the, new consuls might cut off 
his supplies of provisions, determined to di-op 
a design in which he had no prospect of success, 
and to remove from the place. To what quar- 
ter he should next direct his route was then to 
be resolved ; and, wMle he was earnestly delib- 
erating on this head, he felt his mind strongly 
impelled to make an attempt on Borne itself, 
the grand soince of the war ; a measure always 
ardently wished for, and the omission of which, 
on the favourable occasion after the battle of 
Cannm, was generally censured by others, and 
not defended by himself. He thought that he 
need not despair of gaining possession of some 
part of the city dining the panic and tumult 
which Ms unexpected approach would occasion ; 
and that when Rome should be in danger, 
either both the commanders, or at least one of 
them, would leave Capua; and that, should 
they divide . their forces, this, by weakening 
both, \\-ould afford either him or the Campa- 
nians a dianee of acting with success. One 
consideration made him uneasy, that, on Ms ' 
departure, the Capuans might perhaps im- 
mediately surrender. He therefore, by rewards, | 
en^ed a Numidian, who was of a disposition 
to undertake any thing for pay, to be tlie bear- 
er of a letter to the people, and, going into the 
Roman camp in character of a deserter, to pass 
out privately on the other side to Capua, This 
letter was full of encouragements to hold out : 
“Ms departm-e,” he told them, “would prove 
the means of their safety, as it would draw 
away the Roman generals and armies from be- 
fore Capua to the defence of Rome,” He 
exhorted them “ not to let their spirits sink ; 
for by patient resolution, for a few days, they 
would free themselves entirely from the siege.” 
He then ordered all the vessels on the river 
Vultiirnus to be seized, and brought up to a fort 
which he had before erected for the security of 
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M,s camp. -As soon as he informed that a 
sufiicient number of these had been prociucd 
to carry over his troops, he led them down by 
night to the river, provided 'with victuaLs for 
ten days, and, before morning, they gained the 
other side. 

VIIL That this step was intended, Fiilvius 
Fiaccus had discovered, from deserters, before 
it was put in execution ; and had apprised the 
senate of it by a letter sent to Romo, where 
men’s minds were variously alihctcd by the in- 
telligence. At a meeting of the senate, which 
was immediately convened ou this alarming 
emergency, Publius Cornelius, siirnamed Asina, 
recommended, that all concern about Capua, 
with eveiy other matter, should be laid aside, 
and all the generals and armies culled home, 
from every part of Italy, for the defence of the 
capital. Fabiiis Maximus represented it as ut- 
terly disgraceful to retire from Capua, and to 
let their fears he excited, and their motions 
directed, by every nod and menace of Plunni" 
bal. “ Was it credible,” he said, “ that he, 
who after gaining the victoiy of Cannas had not 
dared to approach the city, should now, after 
being repulsed from Capua, conceive an exi>ec- 
tation of taking Rome? His purpose in 
coming was not to attack Rome, but to raise 
the siege of Capua. As to Rome, Jupiter and 
the rest of the gods, witnesses of the treaties 
broken by Hannibal, \voiild, with the trooj'js 
then in the city, defend it.” These opposite 
opinions were both rejected, urul that of Ihib- 
lius Valerius Fiaccus, which pointed out a 
middle course, was adopted. He advised, tliat 
due attention should be j>aid to both the affairs 
in question, and that a letter should be sent to 
the generals commanding at Capua, infonning 
them of the force then in that city, mentioning^ 
that “ they themselves knew what number of 
' troops Flannibal brought with him, and how 
I many were necessary for earrying on the siege 
[' of Capua and directing, that “ if one of the 
i generals and a part of the army ruuld !?«> 
to Rome, and at the same time, the siege be 
properly carried on by the remaining troops, 
and the other general ; thim, tliat t.'Iaudiii'; and 
Phihius should settle Ix'tween themselves 
which should conduct the siege of Capua, and 
which should come liome to defend tindr native 
city in any attack.” A dcm?e 'of the senate, to 
this effect, having been passed and carried to 
Capua, Quintus Fulvius, proronsul, whose part 
it was to go to, Rome,, his colieiigiie being 
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disposed in consequence of Ms wound, having 
selected out of tlie three armies fifteen thousand 
foot and one thousand horse, conveyed them 
over the Yulturnus, Having learned with 
certainty that Hannibal intended to go by the 
Hatine road, he despatched couriers before Mm 
to the corporate towns on and near the Appian 
road, Setia, Com, and Lanmdum, with orders 
that the people of those places should not only 
have provisions prepared for their use, but also 
bring them dowui to the road from the lands 
which lay out of the -way ; and that they should 
draw” together bodies of soldiers into their towns, 
tliat e^’ery man might stand forth in defence of 
his owm state. ; 

IX. Hannihai, after passing the Yulturnus, ! 
encamped for that day at a small distance from ' 
the river. On the day following, he passed hy 
Gales, and came into the Sidicinian tei'ritory, ! 
where he halted one day to lay it w^'Este; and I 
then marched along the Latine w?'ay through 
the territories of Suessa, Ailifse, and Casinum. 
Under the "walls of Casinum he remained en- 
camped tw”o days, ravaging the country round. 
Proceeding thence by luteramna and Aquiimm, 
he came into the Fregellan region, to the river 
Liiis, wiicrc he found the bridge broken down 
by the pcojile with design to check his progress. 
On the other hand, Fuhius had met a delay at 
the Yulturmis, for Hannibal had hiumed the 
ships, and he found great difficulty, in a place 
where timber was exceedingly scarce, to pro- 
cure rafts for transporting his army. But this 
being at length effected, the rest of his march 
wns easy and expeditious ; for, not only in the 
towms, hut on both sides of the road, he w'-as 
accommodated w”ith xdenty of prowsions ; while 
the soldiers cheerfully exhorted each other to 
quicken their pace, in the consideration that 
they w”ere going to defend their native city. 
At Rome, a messenger from Fregella, w'ho had, 
without stopping, travelled a day and a night, 
caused a most violent alarm ; which, being 
augmented by people ninning up and dowm, 
and adding groundless circumstances to what 
they had heard, put the whole city into a tu- 
multuous femicnt. The lamentations of the 
w’omen w^ere not only heard from the private 
houses j but the matrons in all quarters, rushing 
out into the public streets, ran to all the tem- 
ples, where they sw^ept the altars wuth their 
dishevelled hair, fell on their knees, and with 
hands raised up towmds the heavens and the 
gods, prayed that they w’ould res«ue the city 


of Home from the attempts of its enemies, 
arid preserve from hostile violence the Roman 
mothers, and their little children. The senate 
remained assembled at the forum, that the ma- 
gistrates there might, on any occasion, consult 
them readily. Some accepted commands of 
parties, and repaired to the several posts to 
execute their duties j others offered their ser- 
vices whereAXT they might he requisite. Guards 
were posted in the citadel, in the capitol, on 
the walls, on the outside of the city, and like- 
wise on the Alban mount, and in the fort of 
^siila. In the midst of this confusion, new^s 
arrived that Quintus Fulviiis, proconsul, had 
set out with an army from Capua ; and lest his 
authority should he diminished hy his coming 
into the city,* the senate passed a decree that 
Quintus Fulvius should have equal powder with 
the consuls. Hannibiil, after ravaging the lands 
of Fregella with particular severity, in resent« 
ment for the breaking down the bridges, came 
tlirough the territories of Frusino, Ferentium, 
and Anagnia, into that of Lavici; thence pur- 
‘ suing his route through Algidum to Tusculum, 
where, being refused admittance into the town, 
he marched tow'ards the right, to Gabii, and 
bringing dowm his ai’iny from thence into the 
lands of the Piipinian tribe, pitched his camp 
eight miles from Rome. In pioportiqu as he 
came nearer to the city, the greater was the 
number of its fugitives slain by the Numidians, 
wffio advanced before him ; and very many pri- 
soners, of all ranks and ages, were taken. 

X. During this general commotion, Ful- 
vius Flaccus, with his army, entered Rome 
through the Capuan gate, and proceeded 
along the middle of the city, and through the 
Carina?, to the Esquilia? ; where, passing out, 
he pitched his tents beriveen the Esqiiiline and 
Colline gates. The plebeian cediles brought 
thither provisions for the troops : the consuls 
and senate came into the camj), and there 
held their consultations on the measures requi- 
site in the present state of affairs. It was 
then resolved, that the consuls should encamp 
before the Colline and Esquiline gates ; that 
Cains Calpurniiis, city preetor, should command 
in the capitol and citadel ; and that the senate 


1 He would have lost all authority on coming into the 
city ; for, within the walls, a proconsul had no jurisdie. 
iaott. Whenever therefore a proconsul obtained a 
triumph or an ovation, it was necessary to procure an 
order of the people, investing him witli the authority 
of a magistrate daring that day. ■ 
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should be kept assembled, in full numbers, magnitude, where the city ot Rome -ivas to be 
in the forum, as sudden exigencies might pro- the prize of the conqueror, a prodigious shower 
bably require their consideration. Meanwhile of rain, mixed with hail, so grievously annoyed 
Hannibal moved his camp forward to the river both parties, that, scarcely able to hold their | 
Anio, three miles from the city, and posting arms, they retired to their respective camps, 
there his troops, he himself, with two thousand not moved, in the slightest degree, by any fear 
horsemen, proceeded from the CoUine gate as of their adversaries. On the next day, like- 
far as the templepf Hercules, riding about, and wise, when the armies were formed on the 
taking as near a riew as he could of the fortifi- same ground the same kind of storm separated 
cations and situation of the city. Flaccus, them; and as soon as they had retired, the 
ashamed of his being suffered to do this, and so weather became wonderfully serene and calm, 
mucn at his ease, sent out a party of cavalry This was considered by the Carthaginians as 
against him, with orders to make those of the portentous ; and, we are told, that Hannibal 
enemy retire into their camp. When the fight was heard to say that “ sometimes the will, ^ 
began, the consuls ordered a body of Numidian sometimes the power of taking the city of 
deserters, who were then on the Aventine (to Rome, was denied Mm.” His hopes ^vere dso 
the number of twelve hundred), to march across damped by two other incidents ; one of some 
the middle of the city to the Esquilise, judging weight, the other trivial. The more important 
that none would be better qualified to act was, that, while he lay mth his army under 
among the hollows, and garden walls, and the wails of the city of Rome, he understood 
tombs, and inclosed roads in that quarter, that a reinforcement of soldiers for Spain had 
Some persons, seeing from the capitol and marched out, with standards home before them, 
citadel these men filing off on horseback, on The one of less importance was, and which he 
the brow of the Puhlician hill, cried out, that learned from a prisoner, that, at this very time, 
the Aventipe was taken; and this incident the ground whereon his camp stood, happened j 
caused such confusion and terror, that, if the to be sold, and the price was not in the letist 
Carthaginian camp had not been just at the lowered on that accoimt. It appeared to him 
outsideofthe walls, the whole multitude would, so great an insult, that a purchaser should be 
in their consternation, have rushed out there, found at Rome for that ground which he aetu- 
As it was, they ran back into the houses, and ally held and possessed by right of conquest, 
up to the roofs, from whence theypom*ed down that he immediately called a crier, and ordered 
stones and weapons on their own soldiers pass- him to set up to sale the silversmiths’ shops, 
ing the streets, whom they took for enemies, which at that time stood round the Roman 
Nor could the commotion he suppressed, or the forum. Discouraged by all these dreumstan- 
mistake rectified, so thronged were the streets ces, he moved his camp to the river Tiitia, six 
with crowds of peasants and cattle, which the miles from the city, and piroceeded thejice to 
sudden alarm had driven into the city. The the grove of Feronia, where was a temple at ^ 
party of Numidian cavahy were successful that time, much celebrated for its riches ; the ^ 
against the enemy, and drove them away. As Capenatians and other neighbouring states be- 
lt was necessary to suppress in various different ing accustomed to briqg hither the first fruits 
places the many distiubances which were con- of their lands, and other offerings, according to 
tinually arising on every slight occasion, a de- their abilities, by which means it wiis decorated 
cree was passed, that all who had been dicta- witli abundance of gold and sih’er ; of all these ^ 

tors, consuls, or censors, should have the au- offerings the temple was then despoiled, After ! 

thority of magistrates, until the foe should re- Hannibal’s departure, large heaps of brass were ^ 

tii'e from the walls- Ry this means a great found in it, the soldiers baidng, tlirongli rc- 

many tumults, which were raised without morse for tliis impious proceetling, thrwvn in 

foundation, during the remainder of that day, pieces of uncoined metal. That this tmnple 

and the following night, were entirely crushed, was pillaged, all writers Jigree. But Cmlius 

XL Next day, Hannibal, crossing the Anio, asserts, that Hannibal, in his march towards ■ 

drew up bis forces in order of battle; nor did Rome, turned aside thither from Erefum ; and C ’ 

FJaccus and the consuls decline the challenge, he traces his route through Anfitermim, Cutiiii, ^ "^'1 
When the armies on both sides stood nearly and Reatc, alleging, that, from Campania, he I 

marshalled for the decision of a contest of such came into Samnium, thence Into i\digma| t 
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tlien, passing near the town of Sulmo, proceed- 
ed into the territory of the Marrucinians, thence 
through the lands of Alha into Marsia, and 
80 on to Amiternum, and the village of Foruli. 
Nor is this diversity of opinion owing to peo- 
ple’s having lost, within so short a period, a 
distinct remembrance of the traces of ^so great 
an array: for, that he W'ent in that track, is 
certain ; the only matter in doubt is, whether 
he took this route in advancing towiirds Home, 
or in his return thence to Campania. 

XIL But Hannibal showed not such obsti- 
nate perseverance in his endeavours to raise 
the siege of Capua, as the Romans did in push- 
ing it forward : for, from Lucania, he hastened 
away into Bruttium, and all the %vay to the 
veiy strait and the city of Rliegium, with such 
speed, that in consequence of his sudden arri- 
val he was very near taking that place by sur- 
prise. Capua, though the vigour of the siege 
had not in the meantime been at all relaxed, : 
yet felt the return of Flaccus ; and it was mat- 
ter of great -wonder to the besieged, that Han- 
nihal had not come back at the same time. 
But, in discoursing with some of the besiegers, 
they soon learned, that they were left to them- 
selves and abandoned ; and that the Ciirthtigin- 
ians considered the hope of maintaining posses- 
sion of Capua as desperate. This afflicting in- 
telligence was followed by an edict of the pro- 
consul, published by direction of the senate, 
and spread among the enemy, that any native 
of Campania who should come over before a 
certain day should be indemnified for all that 
was past.” But not one embraced the offer, 
though they %vere not restrained by fidelity to 
their associates, so much as by their fears, be- 
cause at the time of their revolting they had 
committed crimes too enormous, as they sup- 
X>osed, to he forgiven. However, though none 
of them w'ere led to desert by a regard^to pri- 
vate interest, yet neither was any proper care 
taken to promote the interest of the public. 
The nobility had renounced all public business, 
and could not be compelled to meet in the 
senate ; and he who was in the office of chief 
magistrate, was a man who had. not, from 
thence, derived any honour on himself, but had, 
from his own -worthlessness, stripped the office 
of its weight and authority. Not one of the 
nobles even appeared iii the forum, or in any 
public place ; hut kept themselves shut up in 
their houses, in daily expectation of the down- 
fall of their city, and the ruin of their country, 
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together with their own destruction. The ad- 
minisferation of all business had devolved on 
Bostar and Hanno, the commanders of the 
Carthaginian garrison, the chief object of 
whose concern was, their own danger, not that 
of their allies. These men wrote to Hannibal 
in terms not only free, but hiirsh, charging him, 
that “besides surrendering Capua into the 
hands of the enemy, he had abandoned them 
and their garrison to the hazard of all kinds of 
torture : that he had gone off to Bruttium as if 
on'purpose to get out of the -way, lest the city 
should he taken in his sight. This -was not 
like the conduct of the ^Romans, wdiom not 
even an attack on the city of Rome could draw 
away from the siege of Capua : so much more 
steady were Romans in enmity than Carthagin- 
ians in friendship.” They told him, that “ if 
he would retmii to Capua, and bring his whole 
force thither, both they and the Campanians 
would be ready to sally forth to his assistance. 
They had not crossed the Alps for the purpose 
of waging w'ar wth the people of Rhegium, or 
of Tarentiim j wherever the Roman legions 
were, there ought likewise to be the Cartha- 
ginian armies. In this manner success had 
been obtained at Cannse j in this manner at the 
Thrasimenus ; by uniting, by keeping their 
camp close to that of the enemy, by making 
trial of fortune.” Having -written a letter to 
tins effect, they gave it to some Numidians, 
who had before promised their service for a 
reward agreed on. After these had come into 
the camp to Flaccus as deserters, intending to 
watch for an opportunity of proceeding thence, 
(the famine which had raged so long in Capua 
affording any one a colourable pretence for de- 
serting,) a Campaniaii -w'oman, who had been 
mistress to one of these, came unexpectedly 
into the camp, and informed the Roman gene- 
ral that the Numidians had come over with a 
treacherous design, and were carrying a letter 
to Hannibal ; and that of this she was ready to 
convict one of them, who had disclosed the 
matter to her. On being brought to an ex- 
amination, he at first maintained firmly that he 
did not know the -woman j but afterwards, 
yielding reluctantly to the force of truth, on 
seeing that the racks W’-ere called for and brought 
out, he confessed the fact. The letter was 
produced, and a fintlier discovery made of a 
matter not hitherto mentioned, that several 
other Numidians under the appearance of de, 
setters, were strolling about in the Roman 
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camp. These, in number about seventy, 
were apprehended, and, together ’with the late 
deserters, beaten with rods j their hands were 
then cut off, and they were driven back to 
Capua. 

XIII. The sight of a punishment so grievous 
quite broke the spirits of the Campanians. 
The populace, crowding about the senate- 
house, compelled Lesius to call a meeting of the 
senate, and openly threatened the nobles, who, 
for a long time past, had absented themselves 
from public assemblies, that, if they did not 
attend the meeting, they would go round to each 
of their houses, and drag them out by force. 
The fear of this procured the magistrate a full 
senate. At this meeting, while the rest pro- 
posed sending ambassadors to the Roman gen- 
erals, Vibius Viiius, who had been the princi- 
pal promoter of the revolt from the Romans, 
on being asked his opinion, said, that Those 
who spoke of 'sending ambassadors, and of 
peace, and a surrender, did not consider either 
what they themselves would do, if they had the 
Romans in their power, or what they must ex- 
pect to suffer from them. What !” said he, 
^'do you imagine that your surrender now will 
be of the same kind with that, whereby, in 
order to obtain support against the Samnites, 
we delivered ourselves and all belonging to us 
into the hands of the Romans ? Have you 
already forgotten at what season and in what 
circumstances, we revolted from the Romans ? 
Have you already forgotten how, at the time of 
this revolt, we put to death with indignity and 
torture, their garrison, which might have been 
dismissed ? How often and with what bitter 
animosity, we have sallied out against them, 
since they began the siege j and even attacked 
their camp? That we invited Hannibal, in 
hopes of crushing them j and that we lately 
sent him hence to attack the city of Rome ? 
Recollect, on the other hand, the instances of 
their animosity against us ; that you may, from 
thence, he able to estimate what room there is 
for hope. I^''hen there was a foreign enemy 
in Italy, and that enemy was Hannibal ; when 
war blazed in every quarter, they, neglecting 
every other concern, neglecting HaniiiM him- 
self, sent both their consuls with two consular 
armies to attack Capua. These two years 
they have kept us shut up, surrounded with 
trenches, and consuming us by famine j although 
they themselves, together with us, midergo the 
extremest dangersi the severest labours j 


often losing many at their rampart ana trendies, 
and, at last, being nearly beaten out of their 
camp. But I will not enlarge upon these 
matters. To endure toils and hardships in 
attacking an enemy’s city, is no new thing ; it 
is usual. What I am going to mention, alfords 
a proof of resentment and implacable hatred : 
Hannibal, with a powerful army of horse and 
foot, assaulted their camp, and got posses.sion 
of a part of it. The greatness of their danger 
did not, in the least, dispose them to drop the 
siege. Crossing the Yultumus, he laid waste 
the territory of Gales with tire : such a severe 
calamity of their allies called them not away. 
He ordered his troops to march in hostile array 
to the city of Rome itself; this storm, ready 
to burst on their heads, they likewise slighted. 
Passing the Anio, he encamped within three 
miles of Rome, and at last advanced to the 
very walls and gates, showing a determination 
to deprive them of their city, unless they quitted 
Capua. They did not quit it. Wild beasts, 
inflamed with blind fury and rage, you may 
draw^away to the assistance of their young, if 
you go up to their dens and cubs. As to the 
Romans, not the blockade of Rome, nor their 
wives and children, whose lamentations might 
almost be heard even here, not their altars, their 
houses, the temples of their gods, and tne se- 
pulchres of their ancestors j^rofaned and vio- 
lated, could dravr them away iVoni Capuia ; so 
keen are their wishes to bring ns to puniish- 
ment, so eager their thirst for our blood. And, 
2>erhaps, not without reason; for wt\ on our 
parts, would have done the same, had fortune 
given us the power. Wherefore, since the im- 
mortal gods have determined otlierwise, and 
though I ought not to decline death ; yet vvlnle 
I am free, w’hile I am master of myself', I can, 
by a death both honourable and easy, avoid tlie 
; tortures and indignities whitdi the enemy liopes 
to inflict on me. Kever will I see Ap|jfus 
Claudius and Quintus Fiilviiis puffed up with 
' the insolence of victory ; nor will I be dragged 
I in chains through tlm city of Jh>nj£*, as a spec- 
tacle in their triumpb, that I may afterwards, 
either In a dungeon or tied to a stake, haw 
my back mangled with stripes, and submit 
'my:;, neck 'to a Roman axe; never will J 
see my native city demolished, and rcduecil 
to ashes, nor the Campanian jnarrons and 
virgins dragged to violation. Alba, from 
whence they themselves sprung, they rased 
from the foundation, that no aonumeiit of 
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their extraction or origin might exist. Can 
I believe that they will spare Capua, against 
which they are more violently incensed than 
against Carthage ? Whosoever of you, then, 
are disposed to yield to destiny, before they 
become spectators of so many scenes of such 
horrid kinds, for these a banquet is pre- 
pared and ready, this day, at my house. 
When you shall have indulged plentifully in 
food and wine, the same cup that will be given 
to me shall go I'ound. That cup will save our 
bodies from torture, our minds from insult, our 
eyes and ears from the sight and hearing of all 
the cruelties and inrlignities that await the con- 
quered. There will be persons in readiness to 
throw our lifeless bodies on a large pile kindled 
in the court-yard of the house. This way! 
alone conducts us to death with honour and | 
freedom. Our enemies themselves will admire 
our courage, and Hannibal will be convinced, 
that the allies, whom he deserted and betrayed, 
were men of determined valour,” 

XIV. More approved of the proposal con- 
tained in this speech of Vibius, than had reso- 
lution to adopt ,it. The greater part of the 
senate, conceiving hopes that the clemency of 
the Roman people, often experienced in former 
disputes, might be extended e^^en to their case, 
after passing a decree ibr that purpose, sent 
ambassadors to surrender Capua to the Romans* 
About twenty-seven senators followed Vibius 
Viriiis to his house ; where, after feasting with 
him, and, as far as they could, banishing from 
their minds, by wine, all feeling of the impend- 
ing evil, they every one took the poison. They 
then broke up the meeting, gave their hands, 
took the last embrace, condoling with one ano- 
ther on their own fall, and that of their country. 
Some remained there, in order to be burned 
together on one pile, and the rest retired to 
their several houses. Their reins were filled 
by the victuals and wine ; which circumstance 
retarded the efficacy of the poison in hastening 
death, so that most of them lingered through 
that whole night, and part of the next day; 
however, they all expired before the gates were 
opened to the enemy. On the day following, 
the gate of Jupiter, which was opposite to the 
Roman camp, was opened by order of the pro- 
consul, and through it marched in one legion, 
and two confederate squadrons, under the com- 
mand oi Caius Fulviiis, lieutenant-general. 
His first care was, to have all the arms and 
weapons in the city brought to him ; then, plac- 


ing guards at ail the gates, to prevent any one 
goingor being conveyed out, he secured the 
Carthaginian garrison, and ordered the Cam- 
panian senators to go into the camp to the Ro- 
man generals. On their arrival there, they 
were all immediately thrown into chains, and 
ordered to furnish the quaestors with an account 
of what gold and silver they possessed. The 
gold amounted to seventy pounds weight, the 
silver to three thousand two hundred. Of the 
I senators, twenty-five were sent to Cales, and 
! tweriry-eight to Teanum, to be kept in custody. 
These were the persons w'ho appeared to have 
been chiefly instrumental in bringing about the 
revolt from the Romans. 

XV, With respect to the punishment of the 
Campanian senate, Fiiivius and Claudius could 
by no means agree. Claudius was inclined to 
favour their suit for pardon; the opinion of 
Fulvius was more severe, Appius, therefore, 
proposed, that the entire determination of that 
matter should be j-emoved to Rome; observ- 
ing, that it was highly reasonable that the se- 
nate should have an opportunity of enquiring, 
whether they had brought any of the Latine 
confederates, or of the municipal towns, to take 
part in their designs, and whether they had 
I been assisted by them in the war. Fulvius in- 
sisted, that “ it would be to the last degree impro- 
per, that faithful allies should have their minds 
disturbed by dubious imputations, and be sub- 
jected to informers, who never scruple either 
what they say or do. Any inquiry of that kind, 
therefore, he was resolved to suppress and stifle.” 
After this conversation they parted ; and Ap- 
pius made no doubt that his colleague, though 
he spoke in this determined manner, would yet, 
in a case of such importance, wait for letters 
from Rome. But Fulvius, apprehensive that 
his intention might be frustrated by that veiy 
means, dismissed the officers attending at his 
pavilion, and ordered the military tribunes and 
prefects of the allies to give notice to two 
thousand chosen horsemen, to be in readiness at 
the third trumpet. With this body of horse he 
set out in the night for Teanum, and entering 
the gate at the first light, proceeded straight to 
the forum. The arrival of the horsemen hav- 
ing caused immediately a concourse of people, 
he ordered the Sidicinian magistrate to be 
summoned, and commanded him to bring forth 
the Campanians whom he had in his custody. 
Accordingly they were all brought forth, beat- 
en with rods, and beheaded. From thence, he 
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rode 4way at full speed to Gales j wliere, when 
he had taken his seat on the tribunal, and the lie- 
tors were binding the Campanians to the stakes, 
a courier arriving in haste from Rome, deli- 
vered him a letter from Caius Calpurnius, the 
praetor, and a decree of the senate in their fa 
vour. A murmur immediately spread from the 
tribunal through the whole assembly, that the 
case of the Campanians was reserved for the 
cognizance of the senate. Fiilvius, suspecting 
this to be so, when he received the letter, thrust 
it unopened into his bosom, and commanded 
the crier to order the lictor to proceed in his 
duty according to law. Thus those also who 
were at Cales suffered punishment. He then 
read the letter and the decree, when it could 
not obstruct the business already finished, and 
which had been hurried on lest it might be ob- 
structed. When Fiilvius was risiigfg from his 
seat, Taiirea Jubellius, a Campanian, making^ 
his way through the middle of the city and of 
the crowd, called on him by name. Fulvius, 
wondering what his business wdth him might be, 
resumed his seat; on which the other said, 
** Order me also to he put to death, that you 
may boast of having killed a braver man than 
yourself. ” Fulvius said, that “ the man had cer- 
tainly lost his reason,” and observed besides, 
that “if he ivere inclined to comply with his 
desire, he was now restrained by a decree of the 
senate. Juhellius on this exclaimed s Since, 
after seeing my country reduced to captivity, 
after losing my friends and relations, after hav- 
ing killed, with my own hand, ray wife and 
children, to prevent their suffering any indig- 
nity, I am denied even the means of dying in 
the same manner with these my eounti*ymen ; ; 
let me seek from my own resolution a deliver- " 
ance from this detested life and then stabbing ; 
himself through the breast, %vith a sword which 
he had concealed under his garment, he fell 
lifeless at the general’s feet. 

XVI. Because not only the whole business 
relative to the punishment of the Campanians, 
but, also, most of the other transactions, on 
that quarter, were conducted agreeably to the 
single judgment of Flaccus, some writers affirm, 
that Appius Claudius died before the surrender 
ff Capua. They say, too, that this same 
Taurea neither came voluntarily to Cales, nor 
lied by his own hand ; but that, while he was, 
imong the rest, tied to a stake, and because the 
jxpressions which he loudly vociferated could 
lot be well heard, amidst the noise of the 
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crowd, Flaccus had ordered silence to be made, 
and that then Taurea uttered the words before- 
mentioned : that “ he, a man of consummate 
valour, was to be put to death by one his inferior 
in courage !” that, on his saying this, the crier, by 
order of the proconsul, pronounced aloud this or- 
der, Lictor, apply the rods to the man of valour, 
and on Mm first execute the law.” Some 
writers assert also, that he read the decree of 
the senate before he beheaded the prisoners j 
but because there was an expression annexed, 
that “if he judged proper, he should refer tlie 
business entire to the senate,” he interpreted 
tMs as giving him authority to determine what 
he judged most conducive to tlie public good. 
From Cales he returned to Capua, and receiv- 
ed the submission of Atella and Calatia. In 
these towns also, the persons who had been in 
the management of affairs, ivere punished. 
Upon the whole, eighty of the principal mem- 
bers of the senate were put to death, and about 
three hundred Campanian nobles were thrown 
into prison. The rest, being sent into several 
of the cities of the Latine confederates to be 
kept in custody, perished by various means. 

The whole remaining multitude of Campanian 
citizens were ordered to be sold. How to dis- 
pose of the town and its territory remained to 
be considered : and here, many were of opinion, 
that a city, so hostile in disposition, so near the 
Roman borders, and so formidably powerful, 
ought to be demolished. However, the con- 
sideration of immediate utility prevailed ; ami, 
on account of the soil, which was well known 
to he endued with a fertility qualifying it for 
every kind of cultivation, and beyond any other 
in Italy, the city was preserved, to be? a kind of 
'settlement of husbandmen. For the purpose 
of peopling the same, all those of its former 
inhabitants, who had not become citizens, to- 
' gether with the freedrnen, dealers, and trades- 
men, were ordered to remain ; the limd and 
public buildings became the property of the ? 
Roman people. It was, however, determined, 

I that Capua should have no orher privilege oi’ a ; 

I city, than the being inhabited ; no system of [ 
civil polity, no assembly of a senate or com- 
mons, no magistrates. For It was supposed } 
that a multitude, without a. public council, 
without a ruling head, part!ei|Mt.atiiig in no I 
common rights, would be incapable of forming z 
designs in concert It %m further ordained, 
that the administration of justice should be con- 
ducted by a praifeet, to be sent yearly from 
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Home. In tMs manner were the aiFairs of 
Capua adjusted, with a policy in every par- 
ticular commendable. Severe and speedy pun- 
ishment was inflicted on the most guilty j the po- 
pulace were dispersed beyond all hope of re- 
tui-n ; but no passionate resentment was vented, 
in Are and devastation, on the unoflending 
houses and walls. There was impressed on 
the minds of all the allies, an advantageous opi- 
nion of Roman clemency in the sparing of this 
very celebrated and opulent city, the demolition 
of which would have deeply afflicted, not only 
all Campania, but every state in its neighbour- 
hood. This conduct extorted also from the 
enemy a full acknowledgment of the power of 
the Romans to punish faithless allies ; while 
they %Tere convinced ho%v utterly inadequate the 
ability of Hannibal was to afford them the pro- 
tection engaged for. 

XVII. The attention of the senate being 
no longer necessary to the business of Capua, 
they decreed to Claudius Nero six thousand 
foot and three hundred horse, to be chosen by 
himself out of those two legions which he had 
commanded at that place ; yith a like number 
of foot, and eight hundred horse of the confe- 
derate Latines. This army he embarked at 
Puteoli, and carried over to Spain. l?hen the 
fleet arrived at Tarraco, he disembarked the 
troops, hauled the ships on shore, and, to aug- 
ment his numbers, armed the marines ; then, 
marching to the river Ibenis, and receiving the 
forces then with Titus Fonteius and Lucius 
hlarcius, he proceeded towards the enemy. 
Hasdnibal, son of Hamilcar, -was at this time 
encamped in Ausetania, at a place called the 
Black Stones, between the towms of Illeturg| 
and Metissa — a valley surrounded by hills and 
woods, the entrances to which were seized by 
Nero- In order to extricate himself, Hasdra- 
bal sent a messenger with the wand of peace, 
engaging that, if he were allowed to depart, he 
'vould entirely evacuate Spain. This proposal 
tlie Roman received with joy. The Cai'thagi- 
nians then requested, that a conference might 
be held in order to settle, in writing, the mles 
to be observed respecting the surrender of the 
citadels of the several towms, and the appoint- 
ment of a day whereon the garrisons were to 
be withdrawn, removing, without obstruction, 
every thing that belonged to them. This re- 
quest being complied with, Hasdnibal gave 
orders, that as soon as it should begin to grow 
dark, the part of Ms army least calculated for 
I. 


expeditious movements should get out of the 
defile as they were able : particular care, how- 
ever, was taken that great numbers should not 
leave it at once, because a few were more likely 
both to pass in silence, and unobserved by the 
enemy, and also to make their way tlirough the 
narrow and difficult paths. Next day the com- 
manders of it met ; but the wfflole of it W'as 
purposely wasted by Hasdnibal in speaking 
and writing abimdance of things perfectly im- 
material; and, consequently, the conference 
Was postponed to the next. He thus gained 
the space of the following night also, to send 
out more of his troops, and even the next day 
did not conclude the business. In this manner 
several days were passed in openly debating on 
the conditions, and the nights in privately send- 
ing off the Carthagiiiians ; so that, when the 
greater part of Ms troops had got clear, Ms 
sincerity decreasing along with Ms fears, he re- 
fused to abide by what he himself had proposed. 
And now, almost the whole of the infantry had 
made their way out of the defile, when, at the 
dawm of day, a thick fog overspread both that 
and all the adjacent plains ; which Hasdrubal 
perceiving, sent to Nero to defer the conference 
until the next morning, alleging, that tins was 
a day on which the Carthaginians were prohi- 
bited by their religion from transacting any i^e- 
rious business. Even this raised no suspicion 
of deceit, Hasdrubal, having obtained the in- 
dulgence he Iiad demanded, instantly quitted 
the camp with Ms cavalry and elephants ; and, 
without causing any alarm, gained a place of 
safety. About the fourth horn', the fog being 
dispersed by the sun, the day cleared up, and 
show'ed to the Roman’s the enemy’s deserted 
camp. Then, at last, Nero became acquainted 
with Carthaginian perfidy, and was so provoked 
at having thus been duped, that he set out di- 
rectly in pursuit of the retreating enemy, de- 
termined to bring him to an engagement ; but 
the other eluded all his endeavours. Some 
skirmishes however took place between the rear 
of the Carthaginians and the advanced guard 
the Romans, 

XVIII. Meanwhile those Spanish states, 
wMch, after the late disaster, had abandoned 
the cause of the Romans, did not return to their 
alliance, but no others had lately deserted them. 
At Rome, since the recovery of Capua, the 
senate and people gave not more emest atten- 
' tion to the affairs of Italy, than to those of 
I SpMn ; they therefore detennined to augment 
4 B 


mand it. But it was not so easy to agree on the 
' person to be sent, as it was to perceive that ex- 
traordinary care ought to be employed in the 
choice of one to he commissioned to such a 
charge, in which two most eminent commanders 
had fallen within the space of thirty days, and 
where he was to supply the place of the two. 
Some named one, some another, until the re- 
solution was at last adopted of leaving it to the 
people in assembly, to elect a proconsul for 
Spain ; and the consuls accordingly proclaimed 
a day for the election. It had been expected, 
at first, that those who believed themselves 
qualified for such an important command, 
would become candidates j and the failure of 
this expectation renewed the affixction of the 
public, for the severe blow which they had sus- 
tained, and for the generals whom they h^ lost. 
Under this dejection of mind, almost incapable 
of forming a judgment on the state of things, 
the people, nevertheless, on the day of election, 
repaired to the field of Mars, where they fixed 
their eyes on the magistrates, watching the 
countenances of the several men of the greatest 
eminence, who only cast looks of perplexity 
one on another. And now, every one began 
with added sorrow to remaik, that their afiairs 
were hopeless, and the cause of the public so 
desperate that no one dared to accept the com- 
mand in Spain; when, on a sudden, Publius 
Cornelius Scipio, a son of Publius, who was 
killed in Spain, being then about the age of 
twenty-four, went up to an eminence, from 
whence he could he seen, and declared himself 
a candidate. The eyes of the whole assembly 
were instantly turned on him, and universal ac- 
clamations testified hopes and presages of 
prosperity and success to his commission. Or- 
ders were given, that they should immediately 
proceed to give their sufifrages, when not only 
every century, without exception, but every in- 
dividual, voted, that Publius Scipio should 
have the command in Spain. When the busi- 
ness was finished, and the vehemence and ardour 
of their emotions had subsided, a sudden silence 
ensued j and they now began to reflect on the 
strange manner in which they had acted, govern- 
ing themselves rather by partial inclination, 
than by judgment. His early age was the 
principal cause of their uneasiness ; while some 
at the same time conceived terrible apprehen- 
Mons from the fortune attending his house, and 
wen from his name. The two families he 
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belonged to were then in momning ; and he was 
to set out for a province where he must cany 
on his operations between the tombs of his father 
and of his uncle. 

XIX. When he perceived that, after going 
through the business with such alacrity of zeal, 
the people were yet impressed with solicitude 
and anxiety, he summoned an assembly ; and 
there enlarged on the subject of his years, on 
the command entrusted to him, and the war to 
be carried on ; and this he did with such 
magnanimity and elevation of sentiment, as to 
rekindle and renew the ardour which had 
subsided, and to fill the people with greater 
confidence than either the faith reposed in any 
I human professions, or than reason, judging from 
I the most promising state of tilTairs, usually 
i supplies. For Scipio was deserving of admira- 
; tion, not only for real virtues, hut Jilso for a 
; certain judicious method of displacing them to 
i advantage, to which he had been trained from 
I his youth. He generally represented any mat- 
ter, which he wished to carry with the 
■ multitude, as recommended either by a vision in 
I the night, or by an admonition impressed on 
his mind by the- gods; whether owing to the 
influence of some kind of superstition in him, 
or with the design of bringing men to execute 
his orders and schemes without hesitation, as 
if they w^ere directed by the responses of an 
oracle. To prepare their minds for this, he 
never transacted any business, public or j>ri- 
vate (from the very moment of assuming the 
manly gowm), without first going to the eapito!, 
w’-alking into the temple, and sitting there for 
some time ; generally alone and in some retired 
spot. This custom, wiiicii w*as observed by j 
him through the wiiole course of his life, made * 
several people give credit to a notion w hich 
w-as then propagated either by his owm contri- 
vance or by some unknown author, that lie was 
of dhine extraction ; like to the futile fiirnuTly 
told of Alexander the Great. TIjc fiction 
went, that lie wnas begotten by a buge serpent ; 
in w'hich form the jirodig}', it w'as said, had 
been very often seen in his mother's ehamber, 

' and on people’s coming in, glided mvay sud- 
denly and disajipeared. These iniracidotis i 
stories he himself never discouragefb but rather | 
artfully countenanced, iieithc^r contwdictiiig any 1 

thing of the hind, nor absolutely jiffiriniiig it. A 
Many other remarka!»k‘ incidents in respect 1 

of this youth (some real, and others fictitious,) I 

bad procured for him a degree of admiration ' I 
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surpassing wliat was due to any human being j 
and these were the motives which then induced 
the public to entrust him, at so unrij^e an 
age, ■with the conduct of so momentous a 
business as that to which he had aspired. 
To the remains of the whole army, still in 
Spain, and the forces carried thither from Pu- 
teoli with Claudius Nero, were added ten 
thousand foot, and one thousand horse; and 
Marcus Junius Silanus, proprietor, w^as sent 
with him, to assist in the management of affairs* 
Thus setting sail from Ostia, on the Tiber, 
with a fleet of thirty ships, which were all quin- 
queremes, and coasting along the shore of the 
Tuscan sea, the Alps, and the Gallic gulf ; 
and then doubling the promontory of Pyrene, 
he disembarked his forces at Emporium, a city 
of Greeks, who came originally from Phocaea. I 
Thence, having ordered the fleet to follow, he i 
marched by land to Tarraco, and there held a 
convention of all the allies ; for, on the news | 
of his arrival, embassies had poured in from 
every state in the province. Here he ordered 
the ships to be laid up on shore, after sending 
back four triremes of the Massilians, which 
had, out of respect, accompanied him from 
home. He then applied himself to giving 
answers to the embassies of the several states, 
whose minds had been held in suspense by the 
succession of so many various events ; and this 
he performed with much dignity of spirit, re- 
sulting from a thorough confidence in his own 
abilities; but at the same time, not one pre- 
sumptuous word fell from him, and, in every 
thing which he said, there appeared at once the 
greatest elevation of sentiment, and the greatest 
candour. 

XX. Leaving Tarraco, he visited the sever- 
al states of the allies, and the wdnter-quarters 
of the army. Here he bestowed much praise 
on the soldiers, for having, after all their suffer- 
ings, in two such dreadful disasters succeeding 
one another, still retained possession of the 
province, not allowing the enemy to derive any 
advantage from their success, but excluding 
them entirely from the country on the hither 
side of the Ibenis, and honourably securing the 
safety of the allies. Marcius he kept near 
himself, and treated with him upon terms so 
highly honourable as plainly demonstrated, that 
he feared nothing less, than that any one might 
eclipse his own glory. Silanus then succeeded 
in the room of Nero, and the troops lately ar- 
rived went into winter-quarters. Scipio having. 


without, loss of time, repaired to the places 
where his presence was requisite, and finished 
the business there to be done, returned to 
Tairaco. The enemy were, by this time, pos- 
sessed ’with an opinion of Scipio not inferior 
to that entertained by his own countrymen and 
the allies ; and they felt, moreover, a kind of 
foreboding of what was to come, which (the 
less able they were to account for apprehensions 
of which no cause appeared) impressed the 
greater dread upon their minds. They had gone 
into winter quarters in different parts of the 
country: Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, at Gades, 
on the ocean ; Mago in the inland parts, the 
greatest part of his troops being stationed above 
the pass of Castulo; and Hasdmbal, son of 
Hamilcar, in the neighbourhood of Saguntum, 
on the hanks of the Iherus. Towards the end 
of that summer wherein Capua was taken, and 
! Scipio came into Spain, a Carthaginian fleet, 
which was called over from Sicily to Tarentum 
to cut off the supplies of the Roman garrison 
in the citadel, shut up, indeed, every acce^ to 
it by sea ; but, by lying there too long, caused 
a greater searcity among their friends than 
among the enemy : for the quantity of com 
that could be brought into the town along the 
coasts, which were kept in awe, and through 
the ports, which were kept open by the power 
of the Carthaginian fleet, was not equal to the 
consumption of the fleet itself, crowded as it was 
with a mixed multitude of people of every de- 
scription ; and while the garrison of the citadel, 
being few in number, could support themselves 
out of the magazines previously formed without 
any importation, all that could be brought iu 
was too little to answer the demands of the 
Tarentines and the fleet. At last the fleet 
was sent away, which gave greater satisfaction 
than its coming had done, but produced very 
little relief to the scarcity ; for when the naval 
force was removed, no more corn could be 
brought in. 

XXL Towards the close of this summer, 
Marcus Marcellus having returned to Rome 
from his province of Sicily, the prsetor, Caius 
Calpurnius, assembled the senate in the temple 
of Bellona, to give him audience. Here, after 
expatiating on the services which he had per- 
formed, and complaining in mild terms, not 
more on his own account than on that of his 
soldiers, that though he had completed all the 
business of the province, he bad not been 
allowed to bring home the army, he request- 
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ed permission to enter tlie city in triumph. 
This occasioned a long debate, wherein it 
was urged on one side, that, after they had 
in his absence decreed a supplication and a 
thanksgiving to the immortal gods in his 
behalf, and for services happily accomplished, 
the refusing him a triumph when he appeared to 
demand it, would imply an inconsistency ; and, 
on the other, that, as they had decreed that he 
should give up the command of the army to a 
successor (which kind of decree was never 
passed, unless when war still subsisted in the 
province), there would be no less inconsistency 
in voting him a triumph, as if the war were 
concluded, and while the troops, who could best 
testify wdiether he merited that honour or not, 
were in a distant country. The matter was at 
length compromised, with a decree that he 
should enter the city in o vation. The plebeian 
tribunes, by direction of the senate, proposed to 
the people the issuing of an order, that Marcus 
Marcellus should enjoy the authority of a gene- 
ral during the day on which he should pass 
through Kome in ovation. jOn the day pr^ed- 
ing that of his entrance, he triumphed on the 
Alban mpunt ; and, in his ovation, had great 
abundance of spoils borne before him into the 
city. Together with a model, representing the 
captured city of Syracuse, were carried in pro- 
cession the catapultas, balistas, and every other 
kind of engine used in war. likewise, the 
valuable ornaments collected by their kings, at 
vast expense, during a long continuance of' 
peace; abundance of wrought silver and brass, 
furniture of various kinds, precious garments, 
and a great number of remarkably fine statues, 
with which kind of ornaments Syracuse had 
abounded as much as any of the Grecian cities. 
Eight elephants w^ere also led in his trains as 
an emblem of his victory over the Carthagin- 
ians ; and what formed not the least attractive | 
part of the show, he w^as preceded by Sosis the ’ 
Syracusan, and Mericus the Spaniard, with i 
crowns of gold on their heads j the former of ; 
whom had guided the Komans into Syracuse 
by night, the other had delivered the island and 
its garrison into their hands. To both of these 
the freedom of the state was granted, and to 
each five hundred acres of land. The portion 
intended for Sosis was ordered to be given to 
him in the territory of Syracuse, out of the es- 
tates which had belonged either to the kings 
or to the enemies of the Roman people, with 
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had belonged to persons punished according to 
the laws of wai% Mericus, and the Spaniards 
who came over with him, ’were to have a city 
and lands allotted to them, in some of those 
parts of Sicily which had revolted from the 
Romans ; and Marcus Cornelius was commis- 
sioned to assign these to them wherever he 
should judge proper. Pour hundred acres of 
land in the same country ^vere decreed to Bel- 
ligenes, by whose persuasions Mericus had been 
prevailed on to secede from the Carthaginians 
over to the Romans. After the departure of 
Marcellus" from Sicily, a Carthaginian fleet 
landed eight thousand foot and three thousand 
Numidian horse, who were soon joined by the 
Murgantians, and their revolt was followed by 
that of Hybla, and several other cities of less 
note. The Kiimidians, headed by Mutines, 
making excursions through every part of the 
island, wasted w’ith fire and sword the lands of 
those who were in alliance with Rome. Be- 
sides these untoward circumstances, the Roman 
troops, being incensed partly because they had 
not been carried home with their commander, 
and partly because they had been forbidden to 
winter in towns, became very remiss in their 
duty, and wanted rather a leader than inclina- 
tion for a mutiny. In the midst of these diffi- 
culties, the praetor, Marcus" Cornelius, by some- 
times soothing, sometimes reproving the sol- 
diers, brought them to a calmer temper, and als.? 
reduced to submission all the states which hud 
revolted ; out of which he assigned Murgantsa 
to those Spaniards who were entitled to a city 
and lands by the senate’s decree. 

XXII. As both the consuls were employed 
in the one province of Apulia, and as the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians was not diminished, they were 
ordered to cast lots for Apulia and ^lacedonia 
as their provinces. Macedonia fell to SuIpL 
cius, and he succeeded in the room of Luwinis. 
Pulvius was called to Rome to preside at the 
elections ; and, bolding an assembly, the young- 
er Veturiaii century, being the first to vote, 
named Titus Manlius Torciuatus, and Titos 
Otacilius, consuls, I^Ianlius being present, a 
crowd gathered around him to olTer tlu'ir con- 
gratulations, there being no doubt of the con- 
currence of the people. Surrounded m he \vm 
by a vast multitude, he went up to the eonsors 
tribunal, requesting permission to say a few 


words, and that the century which had vofecl 

any house that he should choose of those which 1 might be called back. After the assembly Ijai 
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waited some time with impatience, to know what 
he intended to require, he excused himself from 
accepting the office, on account of the weakness 
of his eyes, observing, that ‘‘ it would be shame- 
less presumption in a pilot, or a general, who was 
obliged to transact his owm proper business 
by the help of other people’s eyes, to expect 
that the lives and fortunes of men should be 
committed to his charge. Wherefore, he re- 
quested the consul to order the younger Vetu- 
rian century to be cidied back to vote anew, 
and to recollect, while they were electing con- , 
suls, the war that subsisted in Italy, with the ' 
present exigencies of the commonwealth ; and 
that people’s ears were scarcely yet relieved 
from the noise and tumult raised by the enemy, 
when a few months 'ago they lay close to the 
walls of Borne.” Here he was interrupted by 
the century, wdio one and all cried out that 
they would not alter their vote. Torquatus 
then replied, “ Should I become consul, nei- 
ther shall I be able to endui*e your behaviour, 
nor you my government ; go hack, then, and 
vote again, and consider that there is a Ciu-tha- 
ginian wai* subsisting in Italy, and that the ' 
leader of your enemies is Hannibal.” The 
century then, moved by the authority of the 
man, and the murmurs of Jidmiration expressed 
by all around, besought Titus to summon the 
elder Veturian century, as they wished to coiu 
fer with persons older than themselves, and to 
be directed by them in their choice of consuls. 
The . elder Veturian century was accordingly 
summoned, and time was allowed for the others 
to confer with them, apart from the crowd, in 
the inclosure of the voters. The eiders said, 
that there were three proper objects for their 
considci’ation, two of whom had already passed ! 
through a full coiuse of public honours, Quin- 
tus Fabius, and Marcus Marcellus j that if 
they had a particular wish to elect a consul, 
yet untried, against the Carthaginians, there 
was Marcus V alerius Ljewiius, who had con- 
ducted the war against king Philip, both on 
land and sea, mth exti*aordiBary success. They 
accordingly consulted together respecting those 
three, and the elders being dismissed, the young- 
er century proceeded to vote. They named 
as consuls Marcus Claudius Marcellus, whose 
character then shone in full splendour, in conse- 
quence of his glorious conquest of Sicily, and 
Marcus Valerius, both absent ; — and were fol- 
lowed by all the rest of the centuries. Men 
may ridicule the admirers of ancient times, but I 


shall ever remain persuaded, that even though 
there should exist a republic of philosophers, 
such as speculative men are fond of forming in 
imagination, hut which never was known, yet 
there could not be produced either a nobility 
of more solid judgment, and of more unambi- 
tiotis tempers, nor a populace guided by sounder 
moral principles, than were these of whom I 
: speak. That a century of young men should 
wish to consult their elders on the choice of a 
person to whom they were to entrust the go- 
vernment by their vote, appears indeed at pre- 
sent scarcely credible ; but it is becjiuse, in the 
fashion of this age, even sons slight and disre- 
gard the counsel of their parents. 

XX III. They then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of proctors, and Publius Manlius Volso, 
Lucius Manlius Acidinus, Caius Lastorius, and 
Lucius Cincius Alimentus, were chosen. It 
happened that, just as the elections were finish- 
ed, an account arrived that Titus Otacilius, 
whom the people would probably have appoint- 
ed consul, in his absence, together with Titus 
Manlius, if the course of the election had not 
been interrupted, had died in Sicily. The 
games of Apollo had been celebrated the year 
before, imd, on the proposal of the pnetor 
Calpurnius, that they should be perfonned this 
year also, a decree was made by the senate 
that they should be celebrated annually for 
ev^r* This year several prodigies were seen 
and reported. At the temple of Concord, 
a statue of victory, which stood on the sum- 
mit of the roof, being struck by lightning, 
and shaken at its base, fell and struck among 
the ensigns of the goddess which were on the 
pediment. From Anagnia and Fregella re- 
ports were brought, that a wall and some gates 
were by the like means thrown down ; that, in 
the forum of Sudertimi, streams of blood ran 
for a whole day ; that a shower of stones feU 
at Eretum, and that at Beate a mule had pro- 
duced a foal These prodigies were expiat- 
: ed with the greater victims ; the people were 
ordered to perform a supplication, of one day’s 
continuance, to avert the wrath of the gods, 
and the nine days’ festival was solemnized. 
Sevei-al of the public priests died this year, and 
new ones were appointed in their places. In the 
room of Marcus JGmilius Numida, decemvir 
of religious affairs, was substituted Marcus 
jEmifius Lepidiis; in the room of Marcus 
Pomponius Matho, pontiff, Cains Lhnus ; and 
in the room of Spurius Carvilius Mimmus, 
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Marcus Serviliits. Because Titu? Ota- 
cilius Crassus, who was a pontiff, di6d after the 
conclusion of the year, there was no nomination 
of any person to his place. Caius Claudius, 
flamen of Jupiter, because he had committed 
some irregularity in the distribution of the en- 
trails, resigned the office. 

XXIV. About this time Marcus Valerius 
Laevinus, after having first sounded the dispo- 
sitions of the principal men in secret confer- 
ences, came with some light ships to a council 
of the iEtolians, which had been previously 
summoned for this purpose. Here, to convince 
them of the fiourishiiig state of the affairs of 
Italy and Sicily, he expatiated in high terms on 
the reduction of Capua, and of SjTacuse, add- 
ing, that “ the Romans inherited, even from 
their earliest ancestors, a constant disposition 
to study the interest of their allies ; some of 
whom they had admitted into their state to 
equal privileges with themselves, and others 
were supported by them in such situations, that 
they chose rather to he allies, than fellow-citi- 
zens. That the JStolians would he held by 
them in the higher degree of estimation, on 
account that they would be the first, of all the 
nations separated from them by the sea, who 
united with them in friendship. That Philip 
and the Macedonians were troublesome neigh- 
bours ; but that he had already broken their 
strength and spirits, and was determined to re- 
duce them so low, that they should not only 
evacuate those cities, of which they had forci- 
bly deprived the -Stolians, hut should find 
Macedonia itself an uneasy residence. As to 
the Acarnanians, whose dismemberment from 
their body gave the jEtolians much concern, he 
engaged to replace them under the former 
charter of obedience to their authority and ju- 
risdiction.” These assertions and promises of 
the Roman general, Scopas, who was then prae- 
tor of the nation, and Dorimachus, a principal 
man among the iEtolians, confirmed by their 
ovra authority; and therefore, with the less 
reserve, and greater assurance of gaining belief, 
extolled the power and exalted reputation of 
the Roman people. Plowevef, that which had 
the greatest influence was the hope of recover- 
ing Acamania, The particulars were accord- 
ingly reduced to writing, on which they were 
to join in a treaty of alliance and friendship 
with the Roman people, and a’ clause was add- 
ed, that “ if it was figi'eeable to their owm wish, 
the Elcaiis and Lacedasmonians should be in- 
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eluded on the same terms of friendship, and j 

also Attains, Pleuratus, and Scerdilsedus.” ! 

Attains was king of Asia, the others of 
Thrace and Illyria. The terms of the treaty 
were, that the Ailtolians should immediately f 
commence war against Philip on land : that the 
Romans should assist them with not less than 
twenty ships of five hsnks of oars ; that, of all 
the cities that should he taken as far as Cor- 
cyra, beginning from Altolia, the buildings of 
every description, together with the lands 
thereunto belonging, should be the property of 
the AEtoKans; all other booty of what kind 
soever to he given up to the Romans : that the 
Romans should use their endeavours to secure ( 
to the Altolians the possession of Acamania : 
that, if the jSItoliaiis should make peace vvith 
Philip, an article should be inserted in the 
treaty, declaring it valid, only on condition that 
Philip should refrain from committing hostili- 
ties on the Romans, their allies, or any under 
their dominion : in like manner, if the Roman 
people should form an alliance with the king, 
that they should take care not to allow him a 
right of making war on the JEtolians and their 
allies.” Such was the purport of the negotia- 1 
tion entered into by the above-named powers, ^ 
two copies of which were made two years after, 
and deposited, one by the Romans, in the capi- 
tol, and the other by the JEtoliaris, at Olympia, 
that these consecrated records might bear evi- 
dence of its contents. This delay arose from 
the JEtolian ambassadors having been too long 
detained at Rome, which however was no im- 
pediment to the business of the war ; for the 
JEtolians immediately commenced hostilities 
against Philip, while Ltevinus attacked Zacyn^ 
thus, a small island near the coast of Arltulia, j 

■ which has one city of the same name \rith it- ^ 

: self. This, excepting the citadel, he reduced 
by storm, and taking from the Acarnam'ans 
iEniadse and Nasus, put them into the hands 
of the -Stoiians. Judging that Philip was now 
sufficiently embroiled in war with Ids neigh- 
bours to prevent his thinking of Italy, the Car- 
thaginians, and his compact with HannilKil, he 
retired to Corem. 

XXy. Philip received the account of the 
defection of the AStolians at Pella, where he 
had fixed Ids residence for the winter. As he 
was to move his army into Greece in the be- 
ginning of the next spring, he tietemwml to 
strike teiTor into the IlIjTians, and the cities In 
that quarter, in return for the alarms whirfi they 
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had caused to him, so that they should leave 
Macedonia unmolested during his absence ; ac- 
cordingly, he undertook a sudden expedition 
against the territories of Oricum and Apolionia. 
The ApoUonians who came out to meet him 
he compelled to fly with dismay into their city ; 
then, after ravaging the frontiers of Dlyricura, 
he pursued Ms route with the same degree of 
expedition into Pelagonia, where he took Sin- 
tia, a town belonging to the Dardanians, and 
which ^rould have tifforded them a passage into 
hlacedonia. Having fl.nished this business with 
all possible speed, he turned his thoughts to 
the war which he had to maintain against the 
iEtoiians and the Romans in conjunction, and 
marched do^\^l through Pelagonia, L}mcus, and 
Bottiiea into Thessaly, in hopes that many of 
these states might be prevailed upon to join 
him in support of the war with the ^tolians. 
Leaving therefore, at the narrow entrance of 
Thessaly, one of his generals, named Perseus, 
with four thousand soldiers, to secui’e the pass 
against the ^tolians, he went himself at the 
head of his army, before he should be engaged 
by more important business, into Macedonia, 
and thence into Thrace and IVItedica. This 
nation had been accustomed, whenever they 
saw the king employed in a foreign war, and 
the kingdom left unguarded, to make incursions 
into Macedonia : he therefore set about wast- 
ing the country about Phragandae, and laid 
siege to the city of Jamphorina, the capital and 
principal fortress of M^dica. Scopas, %vhen 
he learned that the king had gone into Thrace, ^ 
and was employed in carrpng on war there, j 
armed all the young men of the JEtolians, and j 
prepai-ed to carry hostilities into Acarnania. | 
This nation, conscious of their inability to op- | 
pose him, seeing too that the cities of iEniadse i 
and Nasus were ah’eady lost, and that they i 
were besides threatened with an invasion by i 
the Romans, formed a plan of action dictated 
by passion rather than by prudence. Their 
wives, children, and all persons above the age 
of sixty years, they sent ivay into the neigh- 
bouring states of Epiinis : wiiile all from fifteen 
to sixty bound tbemselves to each other by an 
oath, to march against the enemy, and not to 
return home unless victorious ; framing a 
dreadful execration on such of their countrymen 
as should receive into their city or house, or 
admit to their table or fire-side, any one who 
had given way to the foe, or quitted his post 
in battle. They addi’essed also a most solemn 


obtestetion, of the same purport, to the states 
with whom they had an intercourse ; beseech- 
ing, at the same time, the Epirotes to inter in 
one common tomb such of their men as should 
fall in battle, and to fix this epitaph over their 
graves : here he the acarnaniaks, who 

DIED FIGHTINO. IN DEFENCE OF THEIR COUNTRY, 
AGAINST THE VIOLENCE AND INJUSTICE OF 
THE iETOLiANs. With minds highly inflam- 
ed by these and such like means, they en. 
camped in the extreme border of their coun- 
try, on the side where they expected the 
enemy ; and by the despatches which they sent 
to Philip, representing the great danger that 
threatened them, obliged lum to drop the 
prosecution of the designs in which he was 
engaged, although Jamphorina had already capi- 
tulated, and all his afliiirs "were in a prosperous 
train. The enterprise intended hy the iEto- 
Hans was postponed, first on their hearing of the 
association entered into by the Acamanians; 
and, afterv'ards, on the news of Philip’s ap- 
proach, which made them even draw back into 
the interior parts of their own country. Philip, 
however, though he had hastened by long 
marches to prevent the Acarnanians being 
overwhelmed, yet did not advance farther than 
Dios, whence, on hearing tliat the ^Etolians 
had retired from Acarnania, he also removed 
to Pella. • 

XXVI. Early in the spring Lsevinus set 
sail from Corejua, and, doubling the cape of 
Leucate, came to Naupactiim, whence he 
sent notice, that he was proceeding to Anti- 
cyra, in order that Scopas and the JEtolians 
might he there to join liirn. Anticyra stands 
in Locris, on the left hand on entering the 
Corinthian gulf, and the march thither by 
land is short, as is the passage hy sea, from 
Naupactum. In about three days after this, 
the siege of that town was commenced by the 
combined forces j but the attack on the side 
next the sea was the more difficult to be with- 
stood, because there weve on board the fleet 
engines and machines of every sort ; and, be- 
sides, the assailants were Romans. In a few 
days, therefore, the city capitulated, and was 
given up to the JEtolians. The spoil, accord- 
ing to compact, fell to the Romans. Here 
Lffivinus received a letter, acquainting him that 
he had been declared consul in his absence, and 
that Publius Sulpiciiis was coming to suc- 
ceed him in the command of the fleet. But 
he was seized by a tedious sickness, which 
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delayed liis return to Rome longer tlian any one 
wished. Marcus Marcellus, entering on the con- 
sulship on the ides of March, [ Y. R. 54(2* B. C. 

210.] held, on the same day, a meeting of the 
senate, merely for form’s sake, for he declared, 

that ‘*he would introduce nothing respecting the difficulty the temple of Vesta was saved, prin- 
state of the commonwealth, or the distribution cipally by the activity of thirteen slaves, who 
of the provinces, in the absence of his coU were afterwards purchased for the public, and 
league. That he understood that there were discharged from servitude. The fire raged 
great numbers of Sicilians in the neighbour- during a night and a day. There was no doubt 
hood of the city, at the country houses of of its being caused by human means, the flames 
persons who wished to depreciate his charac- blazing out at the same moment, and at eon- 
ter ; and, so far was he from hindeiing an open siderable distances. The consul, therefore, by 
publication of the charges fabricated and circu- direction of the senate, published a proclama- 
iated by his enemies, that he would have given tion, that whoever discovered the persons that 
them instantly an opportunity of laying such had occasioned the same, such discoverer should 
charges before the senate, were it not that they receive as a reward, if a freeman, a sum of 
pretended some kind of fear to speak of a con- money, if a slave, his liberty. Induced by this, 
sul in the absence of his colleague. That, a slave, belonging to the Campanian family of 
however, when L^vinus arrived, he would cer- the Calavii, by name Mannus, gave informa- 
tainly suffer no business to be transacted before tion, that « his masters, and five other young 
the Sicilians were introduced to an audience of Campanian noblemen, whose parents had been 
the senate. That Marcus Cornelius had made beheaded by Quintus Fulvius, were the perpe- 
akind of levy through all Sicily, for the pur- trators of the deed, and that they would effect 
pose of sending to Rome the greater number of the like destruction in various places, if they 
complaints against him ; and that the same per- were not put into confinement.” On this they 
son, with a view to injure his reputation, had, were taken into custody, as were also their 
by his letters, filled the city with false repre- slaves. At first, they spoke with scorn of the 
sentations of war still subsisting in Sicily.” informer and his discovery : they said he had 
The consul’s behaviour on that day made peo- run away from his masters, in consequence of 
pie conceive a good opinion of the moderation of having been chastised the day before with a 
Ms temper. He then adjourned the senate, whipping ; and, in a fit of resentment and folly, 
and it was expected that there would be almost had forged this charge, on the ground of an 
a total suspension of every kind of business 
until the return of the other consul. Want of 
employment, as usual, gave occasion to various 
murmurs amongst the populace; they made 
great complaint of the length of the war ; of 
the devastation of the country by Hannibal on and their slaves who were privy to rlie design, 
all sides of the city; of Italy being exhausted were punished as they deserved. Tlie irifur- 
by levies of men, and of the loss of armies hap- mer received his liberty and twenty thousand 
pening almost every year ; of consuls being now asses.^ The consul Lieviims, as he passed by 
elected, who, both of them, had a passion for Capua, was surrounded by a multitude of the 
war ; men too enterprising and daring, who, in Campanians, who besought him, with tears, to 
a time of profound peace, were capable of ex- give them permission to go to Rome, there to 
citing quarrels, and therefore there was the less entreat the semte to sulFer themselves fo he 
reason to expect that, during the actual exist- moved, at length with compassioj) ; and not to 
ence of hostilities, they would allow the public carry resentment so far as to thtdr utter ruin, 
time to breathe.” nor to let the whole race of Campaniaiss be ex- 

XXVII. These discourses were interrupted tirpated by Quintus Fiaccus. FiaccuH declared 
by a fire which broke out near the forum, in the that “ he had no personal quarrel whatsoever £4 
night preceding the festival of Minerva# Seven with the Campanians ; a public and hostile en- 
shops, where five were afterwards built, and the 
banking-houses, which are now called the New 


event merely accidental.” Jiut, when they were 
brought face to face with their accuser, and the 
instruments of their villany began to be exam- 
ined by torture, in the middle of the forum, 
they all confessed their guilt ; and the masters, 


Banks, were in flames in several places at once. 
Next, the private buildings were consumed 
(for the public halls were not then there), with 
the prison, called the Quarry, and the fish mar- 
ket, also the old palace of king Numa. With 
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mity he certainly had, and should retain as long 
as he knew them to harbour the same sentiments 
towards the Roman people. There was not 
on earth,” he said, ‘‘ any race, or any state that 
bore a more inveterate hatred to the Roman 
name. The reason of his keeping them con- i 
fined within the walls was, that when any of 
them contrived to get out, they roamed about 
the country like wild beasts, tearing and slay- 
ing whatever fell in their way. Some had 
fled to join Hannibal, others had gone to 
set Rome on fire, and the consul would find, 
in the half-burnt forum, the traces of Cam- 
panian villany. An attempt had been made 
even on the temple of Vesta, on the sacred 
fire, and the fatal pledge^ of the Roman em- 
pire deposited in her shrine. For his part, 
he could by no means think it safe to allow the 
Campanians to enter the walls of Rome.” 
Laevinus, how^ever, ordered the Campanians to 
follow him thither ; having first made them 
bind themselves by an oath to Flaecus, to re- 
turn to Capua on the fifth day after receiving 
an answer from the senate^ Surrounded by 
this train, and followed also by the Sicilians and 
JBtolians, who came out to meet him, he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, bringing into the city, as accu- 
sers of two men, whose characters had been 
rendered illustrious by the conquest of two very 
celebrated cities, the parties whom they had van- 
quished in w-ar. However both the consuls pro- 
posed, first, to the consideration of the senate, 
the state of tbe commonwealth, and the disposal 
of the provinces. 

XX VI 11. Licviims then made a report of 
the state of Macedonia and Greece, of the 
JEtolians, Acanianians, and Locrians ; and of 
the services which he himself had performed 
there, on land and sea ; acquainting them, that 

Philip, who came with an army against the 
iBtolians, bad been driven back by him into 
Macedonia, and had retired into the interior 
parts of his kingdom ; and that the legion might 
be brought home from thence, the fleet being 
sufficient to prevent any attempt of the king 
upon Italy.” This part of the business which 
respected himself, and the province where he 


i This was the famous PalIa<Mum, said to have been 
brought by JEneas from Troy, and preserved, with most 
religious care, in the temple of Vesta. What it was, 
(so sacredly was it kept from tiie pubiio eye,) no one 
ever certainly knew ; supposing it, however, to have 
resembled the one stolen by Diomede and Ulysses, as 
mentioned by Sinon in the iEneid, then it must have 
leen an image of Tdiuerva, armixl, 

1 


had commanded, he went through aione; the 
questions relative to the distribution of tbe 
provinces were put by both consuls jointly. 
The senate decreed, that “ Italy, and the war 
with Hannibal, should be the province of one 
of the consuls ; that the other should have the 
command of the fleet lately under that of Titus 
Otaciiius ; and, in conjunction with the praetor, 
Lucius Cincius, the government of Sicily.” 
The two armies decreed to them were those 
then in Etruria and Gaul, consisting of four 
legions. The two city legions of the former 
year were ordered to be sent into Etruria ; the 
two lately under the command of the consul 
Sulpicius into Gaul; and Gaul, with these 
legions, to be governed by such person as the 
consul who had the province of Italy should 
appoint. Caius Calpurnius, being continued 
in command for a year after the expiration of 
his praetorship, was sent into Etruria. Capua 
was appointed the province of Quintus Fulvius, 
whose command was also prolonged for a year. 
An order was made, that the numbers both of 
the native and allied troops should be reduced, 
so that out of two legions should be formed 
one, containing five thousand foot and tliree 
hundred horse, and that those men should be 
; discharged who had served the greatest number 
; of campaigns ; but that, in each legion of the 
allies, there should be left seven thousand foot 
and three hundred horse ; and that, in discharg- 
ing the old soldiers, the same rule should be 
observed respecting the length of their services. 
With regard to Cneius Fulvius, consul of the 
last year, no alteration was made, either in 
his province Apulia, or in the army under his 
command ; only he was continued another year 
in authority. Publius Sulpicius, his colleague, 
was ordered to disband his whole force, except- 
1 iiig the marines : as was Marcus Cornelius, as 
' soon as the consul should arrive in the province. 
To the pijetor, Lucius Cincius, for the defence 
of Sicily, were assigned the troops of Cann^, 
equivalent to t\vo legions. To the praetor, 
Publius Manlius Volso, were allotted, for the 
service of Sai’dinia, the same number of legions 
which Lucius Cornelius had commanded in 
the same province the year before. The con- 
suls were ordered to raise legions for the city, 

; but Hot to oblige any man to enlist who had 
served in tbe armies of Marcus Claudius, Mar- 
; cws Valerius, or Quintus Fulvius, and the 
number of Roman legions to he employed 
durii^ that year W’as fixed at twenty-one. 

XXJX. When tbe senate had passed these 
4 C 
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decrees, the Consuls cast lots the provinces. 
Sicily, and the fleet, fell to Marcellus ; Italy, 
\nfh the war against Hannibal, to Laevinus. 

) This decision, as if Syracuse were now a second 
time taken, struck the Sicilians, who stood 
tvithin sight of the consuls, waiting till the lots 
were drawn, with such dismay, that their bit- 
ter lamentations, and mournful expressions of 
grief, attracted the eyes of all present, and 
ajfforded afterwards much matter of discourse. 
For they went round to each of the senators, 
dressed in mourning, and affirming, that « they 
were resolved to abandon, not only each his 
native state, hut all Sicily, if Marcellus should 
come thither again as governor. Formerly, 
when they had deserved no harsh treatment at 
his hands, he had been implacable in his resent- 
ment towards them ; to what lengths then, 
might not his anger now carry him, when he 
knew that they had come to Home \yith com- 
plaints against him ? Better would it be for 
that island to be buried under the fires of ^tna, 
or sunk in the sea, than to be delivered over as 
it were to execution at the will of an enemy.” 
These complaints of the Sicilians, after being 
. at first carried about to the houses of the no- 
bility, and canvassed in frequent conversations, 
which took rise either from compassion to the 
Sicilians, or ill-wdll to Marcellus, made their 
way even into the senate. A requisition was 
there made to the consuls, that the senate 
should he consulted ou an exchange of pro- 
vinces. To this Marcellus answered, that 
though the Sicilians had been already heard 
by the senate, his opinion might- still be differ- 
ent ; hut in order that no one should be able 
to say that these people w-ere curbed by fear, 
or restrained from uttering their complaints 
with freedom against a man to whose power 
they were soon to he subject j in the present 
state of things, if his coUeague had no objec- 
tion, he -was ready to change his prorince.” 
He warmly intreated them not to prejudge 
the depending cause by the interposition of any 
decree. For since it would he unjust to give Ms 
colleague his choice of a province without put- 
ting it to the lot, how much greater -would be 
the injustice, nay, the indignity, if that which he 
had obtained by lot were transferred to the 
other ?” Accordingly the senate, after declaring 
wffiat was their wish, without passing a decree, 
adjourned, and the consuls between themselves, 
made an exchange of prorinces. Thus did 
fate, impending over Marcellus, drag him, as it I 
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W'ere, within the sphere of Hannibal ; that he 
wffio had been the first Roman commander -who 
ravished from that general a large portion of 
his glory, by defeating him in battle, might 
be the last who contributed, by his fall, to the 
aggrandisement of the same man’s reputation ; 
and this at a time when the events of the war, 
in general, were particularly favourable to tlie 
side of the Romans. 

XXX. IVlien the i)rovinces -were exchang- 
ed, the Sicilians were introduced into the 
senate, where they expatiated, in many words, 
on the unalterable attachment of king Hiero 
to the Roman people, assuming merit from 
thence to themselves and their nation. As 
to the tyrants, Plieronymiis, and, after him, 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, they themseh'es 
had ever detested them,” they said, for many 
reasons, but particularly for taking part with 
Hannibal against the Romans. For this cause 
Hieronymus was put to death by the principal 
young men of the nation, authorised, in a man- 
ner, by the public voice. Seventy of their 
youths, of the highest distinctioji, had conspir- 
ed, on the same account, to kill Hippocrates 
and Epicydes, but were disappointed of the 
support which they €X3)ected from Marcellus, 
by a delay in the bringing up of his army to 
Syracuse at the time agreed on ; so that their 
design being discovered, they were all put to 
death by the tyrants. Even the t}Taimicai 
usurpation of Hippocrates and Epicydes owed 
its beginning to the cmelty jiractised by Mar- 
cellus in the sacking of Leontini. The prin- 
cipal Syracusans, alarmed at this, never eeasetl 
afterwards imploring Marcellus, and promising 
to deliver the city into his hands, at any rime 
that he chose to appoint : hut bis was to 
take it by assault. Finding, howe\'er, after 
every effort which could be made on land or 
sea, that this was impracticable, he <-hose to de- 
pend on Sosis, a hnizier, and l\Ieneu>, a Span- 
iard, for putting him in possession of S^Taeu.'-e, 
rather than on the first men of tlie city, whrt 
had so often, to no purpoi^c, voluntarily made 
the same offer; in order, no fhaibt, that he 
might have the imm* plausible excuse fur 
dering and inasstMTiiig tin* oldest allkxs of the 
Roman people. If tise defection to Hannibal 
had been the net, not of Hi(‘ronymus, but of 
the senate and people f»f Symvu<t ; if the body 
of the Symeusans, und not tlieir fymnts, Hip- 
pocrates and Epicydes, who held them In sub- 
servieiice to their will, had vbm chc 
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against Marcellusj if they had waged war 
against the Roman people with the animosity 
of Carthaginians, to what greater length could : 
Marcellus have carried hostilities than he did ; 
unless he were to demolish the city ? He 
certainly left nothing at Syracuse except 
the walls and empty houses, while the temples 
were broken open and pillaged, and from 
which the ornaments of the gods, and even 
the gods themselves, had been carried away. 
IMany were stripped of their %vhole possessions, 
so as not to have remaining, from the week of j 
their fortunes, even the naked soil, out of; 
which they might support themselves and their | 
families. l¥herefore they besought the con- 
script fathers to order restoration to be made to 
the owmers, if not of all their property, at least 
of such part of it as could be found and claim- 
ed on proof.” When they had uttered theii- 
complaints in this manner, and were ordered 
by Ltfivinus to withdraw from the senate house, 
that the members might deliberate on the sub- 
ject of their demands j « Ko,” said Marcellus, 
‘^let them stay, that I may answer in their 
hearing, since, conscript fathers, such are the 
terms on which \ve serve in your wars, that the 
paities, whom we conquer by our aims, are to 
become our prosecutors, and two cities, taken i 
this year, are to prosecute their captors, Capua, 
Fulvius, and Syracuse, Marcellus.” 

XXXI. The deputies being brought back 
into the senate-house, the consul then said; 

“ Conscript fathers, I am not so unmindful 
of the majesty of the Roman people, and of 
the high office with wffiich I am invested, as 
that I should, while bearing the dignity of a 
consul, appear as a defendant to answer charges 
made by Greeks, if the subject of the present 
inquiry were raei*ely respecting misconduct on 
my pmt. But the question is, not what I have 
done, but rather what those men deserved at 
my hands. For, if they were not our enemies, 

I should be eqiuiUy blameable for injuring 
Syracuse now, as when Hiero was alive. But, 
if they renounced our alliance, attacked our 
ambassadors with violence and arms, shut the 
gates of their city, and called in an army of 
Carthaginians to defend it iigainst us ; who can 
think it unreasonable that men who committed 
hostilities should have suffered them in turn ? 
I rejected the offers of the principal Syracusans 
to give me possession of the city, it is true ; I 
cliose rather to confide, in a case so important, 
solely in Sosis, and the Spaniard Mericus. 


I You are not the meanest of the Syracusans, 

, since you object meanness to others. Now, is 
there one among you, who ever promised to 
I open the gates to me, or to admit my armed 
I troops into the city? You execrate and abhor 
those who did ; and do not, even here, abstain 
from revding them ; so far is it from being fact, 
that yourselves would have done the same. 
The low condition of the persons employed, 
which these men make a matter of reproach, 
shows, conscript fathers, how ready I was to 
listen to the offers of any man who was willing 
to exert himself in the service of our state. 
Before I commenced the siege of Syracuse, I 
tried to effect a restoration of tranquillity, at 
one time by sending ambassadors, at another 
time, by going myself to treat on the subject; 
and, afterwards, when they neither scrupled to 
offer violence to my ambassadors, nor would 
give any answer to myself in a personal inter- 
view with their leaders at the gates, I then, 
after surmounting many difficulties on land and 
sea, at length took Syracuse by force of arms. 
Of the consequences which befell them on the 
capture of their city, they might with more pro- 
priety complain to Hannibal and the Cartha- 
ginians, and to their companions in defeat, than 
to the senate of the nation which conquered 
them. Conscript fathers, if I had intended to 
deny that Syracuse was plundered, I would 
never have decorated the city of Rome with its 
spoils. As to what I, in capacity of a con- 
queror, either took from individuals, or bestow- 
ed on any, I am fully confident that I acted, in 
those respects, agreeably both to the law^s of 
war and to the deserts of each. That you 
ratify these proceedings, conscript fathers, 
concerns the interest of the republic more than 
that of mine. My duty has been discharged 
with honour ; but it is of importance to the 
commonwealth that you do not, by rescinding 
my acts, render other commanders in future re- 
miss. And now, conscript fathers, as you 
have heard both the Sicilians and me face to 
face, we wull retii*e together from your house, 
that the senators may, in my absence, de- 
liberate with the greater freedom.” The Sici- 
lians were accordingly dismissed, and he went 
away to the capitol to enlist soldiers. 

XXXII The other consul then required 
the determination of the fathers respecting the 
demands of the Sicilians ; on which a long and 
warm debate ensued, A great part of the se- 
nate^ adopting an opinion introduced by Titus 
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Manlius Torqiiatu?; declared, tliat in their 
judgment the war ought to have been waged 
against the tyrants, who were equal enemies 
to the Syracusans and to the Roman people ; 
that the city ought to have been recovered by 
treaty, not taken by force ; and, when recover- 
ed, should have been re-established in free- 
dom under its ancient laws, and not subjected 
to the calamities of war, after having been 
long harassed under a wretched slavery. In the 
contests between the tyrants and the Roman 
general, the prize proposed to the conqueror had 
been utterly destroyed, a city of the greatest 
beauty and fame, forznerly the granary and trea- 
sury of the Roman people ; one by whose ge- 
nerosity and munificence the republic had, on 
many occasions of difficulty, and lately, in the 
present Carthaginian war, been assisted, ho- 
noured, and adorned. If king Hiero, that 
most faithful friend to the interests of the Ro- 
man empire, were to rise from the shades, with 
what face could either Syracuse or Rome he 
sho'wn to him? When, after beholding his 
native city in its plundered and half-demolished 
state, he should, on coming into Rome, see, at 
the entrance of it, almost in the very gates, the 
spoils of his own country?” Although these, 
and many such warm expressions, tending to 
disparage the character of Marcellus, and excite 
compassion for the Sicilians, were uttered by 
the members, yet the senate, through their re- 
gard for Marcellus, pursued a milder course in 
forming their decree ; the purport of which was, 
that all acts done by him in his administration 
of the w’^ar, and after Iiis final success therein, 
should be deemed valid. In respect of the 
time to come, the senate would take care of the 
concerns of Syracuse, and would give a charge 
to the consul Lsevimis, to promote the prospe- 
rity of that city, as fiir as could he done without 
detriment to the commonwealth,” Two se- 
nators were sent to the capitol to desire the 
consul to come back to the senate-house ; and, 
the Sicilians also being called in, the decree was 
read. The deputies, after receiving assurances 
of kindness, were dismissed; and they then 
threw themselves at the feet of the consul Mar- 
celliis, beseeching him to pardon the expressions 
which they had used, for the purjjose of pro- 
curing pity and relief of their misfortunes, and 
to receive them and the city of Syracuse into 
his protection and patronage. The consul re- 
turned a mild answer, and dismissed them. 

XXXIII. The senate next gave audience 1 


.[book'' ■ xxyi, 

to the Campanians, who spoke m a more pite- 
ous strain, but had a more difficult cause to 
plead ; for neither could they deny that they 
had deserved the punishments inflicted, nor 
were there tyrants in the case, on whom they 
could transfer the guilt. They only alleged, 
that they had suffered enoiigh of punishment, 
in so many senators being taken off by poison, 
and so many by the executioner. That, of 
their nobles, only a few remained Jilive, whom 
neither consciousness of crime had driven to 
acts of despair, nor the resentment of their 
conqueror eondemned to death : who, in behalf 
of themselves and their families, prayed for 
liberty, and some portion of their property; 
being citizens of Rome, and most of them 
closely connected there in affinities and near 
relationships, in consequence of the frequent 
intermarriages wliich took place during a long 
series of years.” They were then ordered to 
withdraw, and the senators were for some time 
in doubt whether Quintus Fulvius should not 
be called home from Capua, (for the other pro- 
consul, Claudius, had died after the tiiking of 
the place,) in order that the matter might be 
discussed in the presence of the commander, as 
had been done in the case of Marcellus and the 
Sicilians. But afterwards, seeing in the house 
Marcus Atilius, and Flaccus’s brother, Caius 
Fulvius, who had been iieiitenant-geiierals un- 
der him ; also Quintus Minucius, and Lucius 
Vetuiius Philo, who had held the same com- 
mission under Claudius, — men who had been 
present at every transaction ; and being unwill- 
ing either to recall Fulvius from Capua, or to 
delay the Campanians by an adjournment, they 
desired to hear the sentiments of I\IarcOh Ati- 
lius Regulus, whom they deemed superior in 
judgment to any of the rest who had been at 
Capua ; and he spoke to this effect : “ I recol- 
lect attending the consuls, in eoum-ii, after the 
reduction of Capua, when inquiry was made 
whether any of the Campanians had deserved 
well of our state ; when it was discovered that 
tw'O women had done so, Testia Oppia, a native 
I of Atilla, resident in Caj'Hia, and Fuiieula Chi- 
via, formerly a courtesan; the ibriiier liiiviiig 
daily offered sacritk'e for the safety and siieresg 
of the Roman people, the lattiT Imviiig secretly 
conveyed food to tlie standng But 

it was at the sam^ time found, tijat tbe diK|M>- 
sitionof ail the rest of the C’ampaniims ttwards 
us was precisely that of the C»rtl.Higlisiaiis ; yet 
those beheaded by Fiilriits were m.it the most 
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crirainaJl among them, but the most eminent 
in rank. How the senate can determine 
on the case of the Campanians, who are 
Roman citizens, without an order of the peo- 
pie, I do not see. This rule was observed 
by our ancestors, in respect of the revolted 
Satricans, and measures were taken that Mar- 
cus Antistius, plebeian tribune, should first 
propose, and the commons pass, an order em- 
powering the senate to decide finally in the 
aifair of that people. My opinion therefore is, 
that application be roade to the tribunes of the 
commons, that one or more of them may pro- 
pose to the people an order authorising us to 
determine concerning the Campanians.” By 
direction of the senate, Lucius Atiliiis, a ple- 
beian tribune, made the proposition accordingly 
in these 'words : Concerning all the Campa- 
nians, Atellans, Galatians, Sabatians, who have 
surrendered themselves to Fulvius, proconsul, | 
and submitted to the power and dominion of 
the Roman people; also concerning whatsoever 
they may have given up, whether land, city, 
divine or human property ; wdth respect to all 
these things, I ask you, Roman citizens, what 
you choose should be done?” The comnions 
passed this order : — ‘‘ Whatsoever the senate, ; 
being first sworn, or the majority of its members, | 
then present, may determine, that we will and 
order.” 

XXXIV. In pursuance of this order of the 
people, the senate took the business into con- 
sideration ; and, in the first place, restored to 
Oppia and Cliivia their liberty and effects, with 
directions, that “ if they wished to ask any 
other reward from the senate, they should come 
to Rome.” Separate decrees were passed re- 
specting the several families of the Campanians, 
all of which it w^ould be useless to enumerate. 
The properties of some were ordered to be 
confiscated ; themselves, their wi%"es, and chil- 
dren to be sold, excepting such of their daugh- 
ters as had been placed in marriage before they 
came into the power of the Roman people* 
Others were, ordered to be kept in close con- 
finement, and their cases to foe considered at a 
future time. They also made distinct estimates 
of the possessions of others, in order to deter- 
mine wkether they should be forfeited or not. 
They voted, that all the cattle seized, except 
the horses ; all the slaves, except grown-up 
males ; and every thing which did not appertain 
to the soil, should be restored to the owners. 
They ordered, that all the Campanians, Atel- 


lans, Galatians, and Sabatians, exclusive of 
those who, themselves or their parents, were 
then among the enemy, should be free ; with 
the restriction, that none of them should be 
capable of becoming a Roman citizen, oi a 
Latine confederate; and that none of those 
who had been in Capua while the gates were 
shut, should remain beyond a certain day in the 
! city or territory thereof. They voted, that a 
place of habitation should be assigned to those 
people beyond the Tiber, and not contiguous 
to it ; that such as had neither been in Ca- 
pua during the war, nor in any Campanian 
city which had revolted from the Roman peo- 
ple, should be removed to the other side of 
the river Liris, next to Rome ; and those who 
had come over to the Romans before Hanni- 
bal came to Capua, to the hither side of the 
Vultumus ; that none of them should have 
land or house nearer to the sea than fifteen 
miles : that, as to those who should be trans- 
planted to the farther side of the Tiber, nei- 
ther themselves nor their posterity should pur- 
chase or possess property in any other place than 
in the Veientian, Sutrian, or Nepetian territo- 
ries ; nor should any possess a greater extent of 
ground than fifty acres : that the property of 
all the senators, and of those who had held 
public employments at Capua, Atella, or Gala- 
tia, should be sold at Capua ; but that the men 
of free condition, who according to the order 
passed were likewise to be set up to sale, should 
be sent to Rome. The images and brazen 
statues, wkich were said to have been taken 
from the enemy, whether they w^ere sacred or 
priv^ate property, they left to the disposal of the 
college of pontiffs. They then dismissed the 
Campanians, wkose distress and affliction were 
increased by these determinations beyond what 
they had felt at their coming to Rome, and who 
exclaimed no longer against Fulvius's cruelty 
towards them, but against the rigorous severity 
of the gods, and their own accursed fortune. 

XXXy. After the Sicilians and Campa- 
nians were dismissed, a levy of troops W'as made ; 
and, as soon as that was finished, the business 
of procuring a supply of rowers for the fleet 
came under consideration. As there was nei- 
ther a sufficiency of men for this purpose, nor 
any money, at that time, in the treasury to pur- 
chase or pay them, the consuls published an 
edict, that private persons should, as on former 
occasions, in proportion to their fortunes and 
stations, supply rowers with pay and subsist- 
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ence for thirty days. 'I’his edict caused such 
loud murmurs and such ill-humour among the 
people, that a leader, rather than matter, was 
wanting to produce an open insurrection. It 
was said, that “ the consuls, after they had done 
with the Sicilians and Campanians, had taken 
the Roman commons in hand, to harass and 
ruin them ; that, after being exhausted hy pay- 
ing taxes for so many years, they had nothing 
left hut land, and that naked and waste. Their 
houses the enemy had burned ; the slaves, who 
ought to till the ground, the state had taken 
away, sometimes purchasing them for soldiers 
at a trifling price, at others ordering them to 
serve as rowers. If any one had a little silver 
or brass, he was obliged to part with it to pay 
rowers and the yearly duties. As to themselves, 
no authority, no force, could compel them to 
give what they had not. The consuls might 
sell their goods, and vent their cruelty on their 
persons, which were all that remained : nor 
had they any thing wherewith they could even 
redeem or save themselves from such treat- 
ment.” These discontented expressions were 
uttered not in private, but openly in the forum, 
and in the presence of the consuls themselves, 
by immense multitudes that stood around them ; 
nor were the consuls able, either by reproof or 
consolation, to pacify them. It was at length 
determined to give them three days, to consider 
of these matters ; and this time they themselves 
employed in procuring information, and con- 
triving the best mode of proceeding. On the 
following day, they held a meeting of the se- 
nate on the subject of a supply of rowers, and 
after using many arguments to show that the 
remonstrances of the commons were but reason- 
able, they changed the tenor of their discourse 
so far as to say, that “ this burthen, whether 
reasonable or unreasonable, must be imposed 
on the private citizens. How could the fleets 
be otherwise manned, as there was no money 
in the treasury ; and, without fleets, how could 
Sicily be kept in obedience, Philip be kept out 
of Italy, or the coasts of Italy protected?” 

XXX VI. In circumstances of such extreme 
perplexity deliberation was of little avail, and 
a kind of torpor possessed men’s faculties, im- 
tii the consul Lsevinus addressed them thus ; 

“ As the magistrates in point of dignity precede 
the senate, and the senate the people, so ought 
they to take the lead in undergoing ev'ery thing 
burthensome and difficult. When you wish to 
enjoin any task on inferiors ; if you impose the 
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same duty on yoiirstur ana your connections, 
you will And those inferiors the more ready to 
obey. Nor is an expense deemed heavy, 
when people see those of the highest ranks take 
on themselves more than their proportion of it. 
Do we wish, then, that the Roman people should 
have a fleet, and the means of equipping it? 
That private citizens should, without murmur- 
ing, supply rowers? Let us enforce the edict first 
on ourselves. Let us, senators, lodge to-morrow 
ill the public treasuiy all our gold, silver, and 
coined brass; each reserving of the gold, rings 
for himself], Hs wife, and children, and a bulla 
for his son ; and he who has a wife and daugh- 
ters, an ounce weight for each, out of the silver ; 
and for those who have sat in a curiile chair, 
let them have the ornaments of a horse, and a 
pound weight of silver, that they may not be 
without a salt-cellar and a dish to be used in 
the w’orship of the gods. To the other senators, 
only a pound of silver and five thousand asses * 
of brass coin should be allowed, that is, for 
every father of a family. All the rest of our 
gold, silver, and coined brass, let us at oiice 
convey to the receivers of the public money, 
before W'e pass any decree, that our voluntary 
contribution, and the ardour of our zeal in 
aiding the republic, may excite u spirit of 
emulation in the equestrian order first, and 
then in the people in general. This is the 
only equitable way which my colleague and 
myself, after much conversation on the sub- 
ject, have been able to discover ; adopt it, then, 
and may the gods be propitious to you. The 
safety of the commonweath eifeetually ensures 
the safety of private property ; if you abandon 
the interest of the re])ublic, you will in vain 
attempt to preserve your own.” This scheme 
was received with warm and unanimous appro- 
bation, insomuch that the thanks of the body 
were returned to the consols. The senate was 
then adjourned, and all the members immedi- 
ately hastened to bring in their gold, silver, and 
brass to the treasury, and this witli such ardour 
of emulation, that while each pressed to have 
his name among the first in the public registers, 
the commissioners were not able to receive, nor 
the clerks to enter, the contributions. The 
zeal and unanimity displayed by the senate 
rvere copied by the equestrian order, and, after 
them, by the commons. Tims, without 
edict, without any aiithoritatlve act of magis- 
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tracy, the state was provided with a sufficient 
supply of rowers, and also with a fund for their 
support ; and every preparation for the cam- 
paign being finished, the consuls set out for 
their respective provinces. 

^ XX X VII. At no period of the w^ar did' both 
the Romans and the Carthaginians feel a greater 
vicissitude of hopes and fears; such an inter- 
mixture of events, of opjiosite natures, taking 
place alike on both sides. For on that of the 
Romans, with regard to the provinces, the 
misfortunes in Spain on the one hand, and the 
successes in Sicily on the other, produced a 
mixture of sorrow^ and rejoicing ; and in Italy, 
as the loss of Tarentum w’as injurious and 
r grievous, so the citadel and garrison being pre- 
served, beyond expectation, was matter of joy; 
j while in like manner, the sudden terror and 
panic, caused by the investiture and attack of 
the city of Rome, w'ei*e in a few' days convert- 
ed into triumph by the reduction of Capua. 
Affairs beyond sea were, also, balanced in a 
kind of countei-jioise. Philip became their 
enemy at a juncture very far from seasoii- 
. able ; but then they acquired new allies in 
the AStoiians, and in Attains,, king of Asia; 
f fortune thus early pledging her promise, as it 
were, to the Romans, for the empire of the 
east. On the side of the Carthaginians, like- 
wise, the loss of Capua w'as counterbalanced by 
the acquisition of Tarentum; and, as they 
valued themselves highly on the honour of 
having advanced to the walls of the city of 
Rome without opposition, so they W'ere griev- 
ed at the failure of their design, and felt asham- 
ed at being slighted to such a degree, as that, 

. while they lay under the walls of Rome, a Ro- 
.rp' man army should have marched out, from ano- 
i- ther quarter of the city, for Spain. With re- 
gard also to Spain itself, as they thought they 
had good reason to hope, that, in consequence 
of the destruction of twm renowmed generals 
and powerful armies, the w’ar there would be at 
an end, and the Romans expelled the countiy, 
so their mortification was the greater in i>ro- 
portioii, on finding that Lucius Marcius, a 
leader w'ho ow'ed his post to the irregular voice 
of the multitude, had rendered their victoiy in- 
significant and fruitless. Thus, Foitune hold- 
ing the scales even, every thing on both sides 
„ hung in suspense, and the parties retained their 
? hopes unabated, and their fears iinallayed, just 
as if they were now first commencing the war. 

XXXVIII. One circumstance, above all. 


filled Haniiibars mind with the most painful 
reflections ; it w'as, that in consequence of the 
Romans having prosecuted the siege of Capua 
with so much more determined resolution than 
he had exerted for its relief, many of the states 
of Italy had conceived sentiments very unf^ 
voiirable to his cause. He found it impossible 
to maintain his authority over all of these by 
force, unless he were to break dowm his army 
into a great number of small detachments, 
which would very ill suit his condition at the 
time ; nor could he leave the fidelity of allies 
open to the solicitations of hope, or the threat- 
enings of fear. Wherefore, as his mind had 
from nature a strong bias to avarice and cruel- 
ty, he determined to plunder the places w'hich 
he could not keep, and so leave them to the 
enemy in a state of desolation. This scheme, 
so dishonourable in its pimpose, proved equally 
so in its consequences ; for it alienated from 
him the affections not only of the persons so 
gi'eatly aggrieved, but likewise of all the rest ; 
this specimen of his character extending its in- 
fluence fiu' beyond the numbers involved in the 
calamity. The Roman consul at the same 
time W'as not remiss in making trials of the 
disposition of every city w'hcre any prospect of 
success appeared. In Saiapia there were two 
leading men, Dasius and Blasius : the former 
was a friend to Hannibal ; the latter, as far 
as he could with safety, favoured the interest 
of the Romans, and, by means of secret emis- 
saries, had given Marcelliis hopes of having the 
place betrayed to him ; but tins w^as a measure, 
W'hich, without the concurrence of Dasius, 
could not be effected. After long and anxious 
deliberation, and then, rather from w'ant of 
a more promising plan, than hope of succeed- 
ing, he opened the proposition to Dasius. But 
he, being both averse from the design, and glad 
also of an opportunity of injuring his competi- 
tor for pow'er, disclosed the affair to Hannibal, 
wiio summoned them both before him ; and, 
W'liile he w’as employed on his tribunal in des- 
patclung some otlier business, intending pre- 
sently to attend to that of Blasius, tlie accuser 
and accused both standing together in a spot 
cleared for them by the people, Blasius began 
to urge Dasius on the subject of surrendering 
the towm. On which the latter, as if the mat 
ter now' proved itself, exclaimed, that the other 
was attempting to sediu*e Mm to treachery, 
even in HannibaPs immediate presence. To 
Hannibal, aaid to those who w'ere present, the 
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more audacious the fact charged on Blasius iug, with this fleet, set sail from Rhegium, he 
was, the less credible it appeared. They knew was met at Sacriportus, about fifteen miles 
that there was an emulation and hatred -sub- from tiie city, by Democrates, with an eqiuil 
sisting betw^een the two, and supposed that number of Tarentine ships. The Romaji was ^ 
an imputation of this kind was alleged, be- coining to the relief of the gamson, not sup- 
■ ca^, as from its nature, it could not be sup- posing it probable that he should meet an eii- I 
ported by the testimony of witnesses, it was emy ; from Croton and Sybaris, however, he 
the more likely to he false. The parties had furnished his ships with their full cornple- 
w'ere therefore dismissed ; but Blasius, notwith- ment of rowers, and besides, considering the 
standing what bad passed, never desisted from size of his vessels, they were exceedingly well 
this bold undertaking, until by incessant teasing equipped and armed. It so happened, tluit, 
on the same subject, and proving how advan- .just when the Tarentine came in sight, the 

tageous such a measure would be to themselves wind entirely died away, a circumstance which 

and their country, he extorted the other’s con- gave him full time to adjust the rigging, and 

sent that Salapia, and the Carthaginian garrison, put the imvers and soldiers in readiness for the. 

which consisted of five hundred Numidians, battle that was to follow. They engaged with a 

should be delivered up to Marcellus. This, degi'ee of ardour seldom showm by complete 

however, could not be effected without con- fleets, because the objects for which they con- 
siderable bloodshed ; for these Numidians were tended were of more importance than the fleets 

much the bravest body of cavalry in tbe whole themselves. The Tarentines, having reco^^ered 

Carthaginian army, and this was an occurrence their city from the Romans, at the end of i 

which it was impossible for them to foresee, almost one hundred years, struggled no'w to ; 

But though they could not, in the city, make deliver the citadel ;iIso from subjection ; know- j 

use of their horses, yet, on the tumult arising, ing that if' by the exertions of tlieir deet, they ; 

they hastily took arms, and attempted to make should take from the enemy the dominion of ; 

their way out; when, finding an escape im- .the sea, they would he thereby eflVctually ex- 

practicable, they sold their lives dear, fighting eluded from even a distant hope of provisions : f 

to the last; nor did more than fifty of their the Romans, on the other hand, laboured, by 

whole number fall alive into the hands of the I’etaining possession of the citadt?], to show the 

Salapians. The loss of this body of cavalry world, that the loss of the <*ity was owing, not 

was a much severer blow to Hannibal than that to the strength or valour of assailants, but to 

of tbe place, for thencefonvard the Carthagini- artifice and treachery. The signal, then, being 

ans were never superior in cavalry, which they given on both sides, they charged each other 

had, hitherto, always been. with the beaks of their vessels, ;ind iitme, during 

XXXIX. At this time the scarcity in the the conliict, eitlier drew back bis own ship, or ' 

citadel of Tarentum became almost intolerable, suffered Ms adversary to get clear of liiir., bjjt 

Marcus Livius, commander of the Roman gar- held it by throwing in an iron grapple ; and thus 

risen there, relied entirely, for supplies, on the engagement became so ck^se, th.at tisey ^ 

Sicily; and to secure to these a safe passage fought, not only uithn fissile weajion'^. but wiili ^ 

along the coast of Italy, a fleet of twenty ships swords, and almost hand to band. The ])ri>ws, f 

had been stationed at Rhegium. The charge being lashed together, ivrajfined immovcfk while ( 

of the fleet and provisions was intrusted to the sterns w'ere turned round by the for4*e of | 

X)ecius Quintius, a man of obscure birth, but their adversaries’ oars. The ships were crowded ! 

who, by many brave actions, bad acquired a so close together, and within sonamnva place, I 

large share of military fame. At first, he had that scarcely mw weapon Ml without effect I 

only five ships, the largest of which were two into the sea. Tiie}' ru’esst'd fhnit lV<?nr, ? 

triremes, given Mm by Marcellus ; afterwards, like lines of land forces, and the c4,i,nib;,aani's | 

when he was known to have behaved, on many could ]>ass from one ship tcf anulln r. Ihst I 

occasions, with much spirit and bravery, he re- there was one contiict remarkuhic abiu e iiic I 

ceived a reinforcement of three quinqueremes ; rest, between two which engaged in tlie van; f 

at last, he himself, by exacting from the con- in the Roman ship was Quintius in 

federate states of Rhegium, Velia, and Pees- the Tarentine, Kit*o, surnametl Perro, who 

turn, the ships due by treaty, had made up a bitterly hated, and was hated, by the Romans, | 

fleet of twenty sail, as above mentioned. Hav- not only in eonserpienee of the publii* tpHirn.!, 
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but also of personal resentment, for lie was one ■ 
of that fection wliicli bad betrayed Tarentuni 
to Hainiibai. This man, while Quintius was 
encouraging bis men, and, at the same time, 
bgbtmg, and off Ms guard, darted a spear 
through bis body, and 4ie fell headlong, with 
his armour, into the sea : then the victorious 
Tarentine boldly leaped into .the ship, where 
the loss of the commander had thro\%ui all into 
confusion, and they quickly retired before Mm, ; 
The forepart of the ship was now in possession ; 
of the Tarentines, while the Romans, in a com- j 
pact body, with difficulty defended the poop ; j 
when another trireme of the enemy suddenly ; 
appeared at the stern, and the Roman sMp, 
thus inclosed between the two, was taken. 
The rest, on seeing this, were struck with dis- 
may, and fled in different dMections. Some 
vrere sunk in the deep, and others, being run 
aground by the rowers, soon became a prey to 
the Thurians and Metapontines. Of the store- 
ships, which followed wnth the provisions, a 
few fell into the enemy’s hands ; the remainier 
stood away into the main, and escaped hy 
shifting their sails with every change of the 
wind. In the mean time, the fortune of affairs 
at Tarentura was not at all the same : for a | 
party, amounting to four thousand men, hawng 
gone out to forage, spreading themselves up 
and down the country, Livius, the commander 
of the Roman garrison, who carefully watched 
every oxiportiinity of acting to advantage, sent 
out, from the citadel, Cains Persius, an active 
and brave officer, with two thousand soldiers. 
He fell uiion the enemy while they were scat- 
tered widely, and in small parties ; and, after 
continuing for a long time to cut them off, 
drove the small remainder of this large detach- 
ment to the city, wdiere they were admitted 
through the gates half opened, lest the Romans 
should enter along wdth them, and become mas- ^ 
ters of it. Thus the affairs of Tarentuni w^ere 
equally balanced, the Romans being wetorious 
on land, the Tarentines by sea. Both were 
disappointed alike in their hopes of i>rovisions, 
even after they had actually come within their 
sight. 

XL. About tMs time, after a great part of 
the year had elapsed, and he had been long 
wdshed for by both the old and new allies, the 
consul LjBvinus arrived in Sicily, wffiere he 
judged that the first and most material business 
to be done, was the regulating the affairs of 
Syracuse, which had not yet been reduced into 
I. 


order in the short space since the late pacifica- 
tion. He then led Ms legions to Agrigentum, 
wMeh was the only place still in arms, and held 
hy a strong ^rrison of Carthaginians ; and here 
fortune favoured his enterprise. The Cartha- 
ginians were commanded by Hanno, hut pi§ed 
their whole dependence on Miitines and the 
Nuinidians* The latter, making frequent ex- 
cursions through every part of Sicily, cairied 
off spoil from the allies of the Romans, and 
neither force nor art could shut him out from 
Agrigentum, nor hinder Mm from sallying forth 
whenever he thought proper. The high repu- 
tation which he thus acquired, as it obscured 
the fame of the commander-in-chief, excited his 
envy ; so that even success, because obtained 
by Ms means, afforded but little pleasure to 
Hanno, who at last took from him his commis- 
sion, and gave it to his owi son ; thinking that^ 
hy divesting hint of the command, he should 
deprive Mm of Ms popularity among the Nu- 
midians. But the effect was widely different, 
for, by tMs discovery of his jeMousy, he in- 
creased their attachment to Miitines, who did 
not tamely submit to the indignity of this un- 
deserved ill-treatment, but quickly despatched 
secret emissaries to Laeviniis, to treat about the 
surrender of the town. Through these, mutual 
assurances were given, and the method of ac- 
complishing the business concerted ; and then 
the Numidians, dislodging or killing the guards, 
seized a gate wliich opened towfxrds the sea, 
and received a party of Romans sent thither 
for the puipose. IVlien these were already 
mafcMng into the heart of the city and the 
forum, with much noise and tumult, Hanno, 
tMnking that it •was nothing more than such a 
disturbance and secession of the Kumidians as 
had happened before, came out to quell the 
mutiny : hut ohserwng, at a distance, that the 
number was greater than that of those forces, 
and healing the Roman shout, with which he 
was not imacquainted, he resolved, before he 
came within reach of their weapons, to betake 
Mmself to flight. Getting out of the toivn at 
an opposite gate, he took Epicydes with him, 
and came •with a small number to the sea side. 
There they luckily found a hark, and abandon- 
ing to the enemy the island of Sicily, about 
which a contest had been maintained through 
so many years, passed over to Africa. The rest 
of the Carthaginians and Sicilians attempted 
to fly with blind precipitation, hut the gates 
being closed, they were cut to pieces. Lae- 
4 D 
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vimis, on gaining possession of tlie town, 
scourged and beheaded those who had been 
in the management of the affairs of Agrigen- 
tum ; the rest he sold, together with the spoil, 
and remitted all the money to Borne, Ac- 
coti^s of the sufferings of the Agrigentines 
spreading tlirough all SicEy, produced at 
once a general revolution in favour of the 
Bomans. In a short time, twenty towms were 
betrayed to them, six taken by stomi, and forty 
put themselves imdertheirprotectionby volun- 
tary surrender. To tbe leading men in these 
states the consul dispensed rewards and pu- 
nishments according to the merits and demerits 
of each ; and having compelled the Sicilians at 
length to lay aside arms, and turn their thoughts 
to agriculture, that the island might, from its 
fertile soil, not only afford plenty of siibsist- 
ance to the inhabitants, but, as it bad done, on 
many occasions formerly, contribute supplies 
of provisions to Borne, and even to all Italy, 
he left Sicily, carrying with him a large multi- 
tiid® from Agathyma. This was a motley 
rabble, four tbousmid in number, composed of 
vagabonds of every description, exiles and 
bankrupts, the greater part guilty of capital 
crimes, who, even when they lived in their na- 
tive countries under the government of laws, 
and afterwards, when a similarity of condition, 
arising from various causes, had drawn them 
together to Agathyrna, always supported them- 
selves by robberies and rapines. Such men as 
these, so likely to excite new disturbances, tbe 
consul, thought it unsafe to leave behind, in an 
island which had but just then obtained rest 
from intestine wars, and where the people 
were but beginning to unite in the terms of 
concord established by the late pacification ; 
besides, they might prove useful to the people 
of Ehegium, who wnnted a hand trained to 
robberies, for the purpose of ravaging tbe ter- 
ritories of Bruttium, Thus, so far as concern- 
ed Sicily, this year put an end to hostilities. 

Xlil. In Spain, Publius Scipio, as soon as 
the spring appeared, launched his ships j sum- 
moned to Tarraco, hy an edict, the auxiliary 
troops of the allies, and then directed the fleets 
and transports to proceed to the mouth of the 
river Iberiis. This place he also appointed for 
the meeting of the legions -whom he ordered 
out of winter quarters ; and he himself, attend- 
ed by fn e thousand men of the allied troops, 
set out from Tarraco to join the army. When 
he arrived at the camp, thinking it proper to 
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say something encouraging to the soldiers, par- 
ticularly those who had been longest in the 
province, and had survived so many and so 
great disasters, he called them together, and 
addressed them in this manner: “Never has 
there been a new commander, except myself, 
who could with justice and propriety, give 
thanks to his soldiers before he had em- 
ployed tliem. Fortune laid me under obli- 
gations to you ere I saw your camp, or knc\ir 
my province ; first because you sliowed such 
dutiful respect to my father and uncle, during 
their lives, and since their deaths ; and next, 
because, when the possession of the province 
had been lost by a dreadful calamity, you re- 
covered it by your braveiy, and have preserved 
it entire for the Boman people, and for me 
who succeed to the command. But as, through 
the bounty of tbe gods, 'the design of our pre- 
sent proceedings is not to maintain our owm 
footing in Spain, but to deprive tbe Carthagi- 
nians of all footing in it ; not to stand on the 
bank of the Iherus, and hinder the enemy from 
passing it, but to pass over ourselves, and carry 
the mr to the other side, I fear lest, to some 
of you, the undertaking may seem too great 
and too hold, considering the remembrance of 
our late misfortunes, and my early time of life. 
There is no person living, from whose memory 
the defeats in Spain can less be obliterated 
than from mine ,* for there my father and uncle 
lost their lives within the space of thirty days ; 
so that funerals in our family followed one ano- 
ther in quick succession. But while the disas- 
ter which bereft our house of parents, and left 
me almost the only surviving member of it, 
depresses ray mind with grief, still the fortune 
of our nation, and its courageous spirit, forbid 
me to despair of the public welfare. It is the 
lot assigned to us, by some kind of fatality, 
that, in all important -wars, we should pass 
through defeat to victory. Omitting instances 
in ancient times, the ease of Porsena, the 
Gauls, and the Samnites, I shall begin with 
the Punic wars. In the last, how many fleets, 
how many generals, how many armies, were 
lost ? Need I mention the like events during 
I the present ■war ? At all the defeats I was ei- 
ther present in person, or lamenfcd more 
deeply than any otlier, tliose from which I -^vas 
absent. The Trebia, the Thrasimemis, Can- 
nae, what are they but monuments of Roman 
consuls and armies slain ? Then the defection 
of Italy of the greater part of Sicily, of Sar- 
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ilinia; the extreme terror and affright, %\dien 
Haimibal’s camp was pitched between the 
Anio and the walls of Rome, and that victo- 
rious commandex* was seen at our very gates. 
But amidst this general i-uin of affairs, 
the courage of the Roman people aloixe stood 
unshaken and immoveable. This, when all 
our hopes lay prostrate on the ground, raised 
and supported them. And, first of all, you 
soldiers, under the conduct and auspices of my 
father, withstood Hasdrubal, when, after the 
defeat at CaniiEe, he was on his way to the 
Alps and to Italy ; whei*e, if he had effect- 
ed a junction mth his brother, the Roman 
name would not now have been in existence : 
but the successes obtained here have countei*- 
balanced the losses sustained in other places. 
At present, through the good favour of the 
gods, affairs in Italy and Sicily are in aiwos- 
perous ti'ain, daily improving, and wearing a 
more favourable aspect. In Sicily, Syracuse 
and Agrigentum have been taken ; the enemy 
entirely expelled the island, and the province 
restored to the dominion of the Roman people. 
In Italy, Arpi has been recovered, Capua taken; 
Hannibal, after a disorderly flight, through his 
whole route from the city of Rome, has been 
obliged to retreat into the remotest corner of 
Bruttium, where he prays to the gods for no- 
thing more than that he may be permitted to 
withdraw in safety, and quit the land of his 
enemy. Could there then, soldiers, be a great- 
er inconsistency, than that, when disasters were 
thus crowded one upon another, and the gods 
themselves seemed, in a manner, to take part 
with Hannibal, you, with my parents, (for I 
will mention both under the same revered 
name,) supported here the tottering fortune of 
the Roman people; and that now when, in 
other quarters, every event is prosperous and 
joyful, you should let your courage sink? As 
to the events which have lately happened, I 
wish they had passed without giving me more 
cause of mourning than they have given you. 
Now, however, the immortal gods, the guaifi- 
ians of the Roman empire, who inspired all 
the centuries with the resolution of ordering 
the command to be given to me, by their augu- 
ries and auspices, and by visions in the night, 
portend all prosperity and joy. My own mind, 
likewise, which has hitherto been my surest 
prophet, presages that Spain is to be ours ; that 
the whole Carthaginian race will soon be ba- 
nished hence, and spread themselves over the 


lands and seas in their ignominious flight. 
What my mind prognosticates froxn its own 
feelings, the same is suggested by reason, and 
supported by arguments of no delusive nature. 
Their allies, disgusted by their ill treatment, 
send ambassadors to implore our protecl^n ; 
their three commanders having quarrelled to such 
a degree as almost to come to open hostilities, 
have divided their army into three parts, and 
drawn these asunder into countries the most 
remote from each other. The same fortune 
now impends over them which formerly crushed 
us ; for they are deserted by their confederates, 
as we were formerly by the Celtiberians ; and 
they have divided their forces, which was the 
cause of destruction to my father and uncle. 
Intestine discord will hinder them from acting 
together again; nor will they, separately, be 
able to resist us. Only do you, soldiers, pre- 
serve your attachment to the name of Scipio, 
to the offspring of your own commanders ; a 
branch, as it were, shooting forth from the 
trunks which have been felled. You, veteran 
soldiers, lead your new commander, and your 
young associates, over the Ibenis ; lead us into 
those lands where you have often mai'ked your 
route with many deeds of valour. Trust me, 
you shall soon find, that the resemblance whichr 
you suppose you see in me to my father and 
uncle, is not confined to figure, countenance, 
and features ; but that I inherit no small por- 
tion of their capacity, their honour, and their 
courage ; these you shall find so faithfully co- 
pied from the original, that every man of you 
shall say, that his own commander, Scipio, has 
either returned to life, or has been born again.” 

XLII. Having, by this discourse, animated 
the courage of his men, and leaving three thou- 
sand foot and three hundred horse, under Mar- 
cus Silanus, for the defence of the pi'ovince, he 
marched the rest of his foi’ces, which amounted 
to twenty-five thousand foot, and two thousand 
five hundred horse, over the Ibenis. Although 
many now advised, that, as the Carthaginian 
armies were separated at so great distances, he 
should attack the one that lay nearest ; yet, ap- 
prehending that such a step would probably 
make them all reunite, and that he should not, 
alone, be able to cope with the three armies, he 
determined, for the present, to employ his 
forces in an attack on New Carthage, a city 
which possessed great wealth of its own, and 
was besides, at that time, filled with the ene- 
my’s magazines of eveiy kind for the use of the 
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war ; there were lodged their arms, their money, 
and their hostages from all the states of Spain. 
It was, also, most conveniently situated for a 
passage into Africa, having a harbour sufficient- 
ly capacious for any fleet whatever, and, there 
is reason to think, the only one in all that tract 
of the Spanish coast which joins our sea. Ko 
one in the whole army knew the destination of 
its march except Caius IjoeHiis. He was sent 
round with the fleet, and ordered so to regulate 
the sailing of it, that the army should come 
within view, and the ships enter the harbour 
at the same point of time. On the seventh 
day after leaving the Iberus, the fleet and 
army arrived, as had been concerted at Car- 
thage ; the camp was pitched on the northern 
side of the city, and a rampart was. thrown up 
on the rear of it, the front being secured by the 
nature of the ground. The situation of Car., 
thage is this : about the middle of the coast of 
Spain is a bay, which is open to the south-west 
wind more than to any other, and stretches in- 
land two thousand five hundred paces, spread- 
ing in breadth to an extent somewhat greater. 
In the mouth of this bay lies a small island, 
which breaks the force of the sea, and renders 
the harbour secure from all winds except the 
south-west ; from the bottom of the bay there 
runs out a peninsula, consiatingof high land, on 
which the city is built, and this is surrounded 
on the east and south by the sea ; on the west 
it is inclosed by a morass, which spreads a 
little way towards the north, and whose depth 
is variable according as the sea overflows 
or ebbs. The city is connected with the 
continent by an isthmus, about two hundred 
and fifty paces broad ; on which, though a for- 
tification would have cost but little labour, the 
Roman general did not raise any, choosing 
either to mortify the enemy by this display of 
confidence, or as he would often have occa- 
sion to advance to the walls to have a retreat 
open. 

XI/III. When he had completed his W'orks 
in those parts which required defence, he drew 
up the ships in the harbour in order of battle, 
with intent to dispirit the enemy wdth the sight 
of a marine force also to be employed against 
the town ; then going round the fleet in a boat, 
he charged the commanders to keep the night- 
watches with great care, because an enemy, 
when he is first besieged, is apt to make every 
effort in every quarter. He then went back to 
the camp, and wishing to explain to the sol-- 
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diers his reason for preferring this plan of open- 
ing the campaign with the siege of a town, and 
by exhortations to inspire them with hopes of 
reducing it, he called them to an assembly, and 
spoke to this effect : Soldiers, if any man 
among you shall suppose that you have been 
brought hither for the sole purpose of attack- 
I ing a single city, he will judge merely from the 
! work in which you are employed, without tak- 
ing into calculation the advantages to accrue 
from it. For you will? in fact, attack the walls 
of one city : but, in that one city, you -wili cap- 
ture all Spain, Here are the hostages of all 
her illustrious kings and states ; and, as soon 
as these shall be in your power, they will in- 
stantly deliver up to our disposal every thing 
which is now under subjection to the Cartha- 
ginians. Here is deposited the enemy’s trea- 
sure, without which they cannot proceed in the 
war, having mercenary troops to maintain j and 
which, at the same time, will be most service- 
able to us, as the means of conciliating the 
friendship of the barbarians. Here are their 
engines, arms, accoutrements, and alltheir war- 
like stores, which, while they answer our pur- 
poses, will leave the enemy destitute. Besides, 
we shall gain possession of a city of distin- 
guished beauty and opulence, and highly con- 
venient to us on account of its excellent har- 
bour, by means of which we can have constant 
! supplies, both from sea and land, of eveiy thing 
requisite for the maintenance of the war. And 
while we acquire to ourselves these great ad- 
vantages, we shall at the same time strip the 
enemy of much greater- This is their grand 
fortress 5 this is their granary, their treasury, 
their armoury j this is the repository of all their a 
wealth. Hence there is a direct passage into 
Africa j this is the only station fora fleet be- 
tween the Pyrenees and Gades, and from hence 
Africa spreads its terror over all Spain. But 
as I perceive that you are arrayed and mar- 
shalled for action, let us pass on, and assault 
New Carthage with our whole strength, with 
confidence and courage.” To this they all re- 
plied with aloud voice, “ that they would do 
so and he immediately led them to the city, 
giving orders for the assault both by sea and 
land. 

XLIV. On the other side ]\lago, the com- 
mander of the Carthaginians, wiien he saw the ' 
preparations for an assault going forward both 
on land and sea, disposed his forces in the fol- 
lowing manner : opposite to the Roman camp 
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he drew np two thousand of tbe townsmen ; 
the citadel he garrisoned with five hundred sol- 
diers, and five hundred others he placed on a 
high part of the city towards the east ; the rest 
of the troops he ordered to wutch carefully every 
occurrence, and to hasten to whatever spot the: 
shout, or sudden exigencies, might call them. 
Then, opening the gate, he sent out those 
whom he had formed in the street leading to- 
wards the Koman camp. The Romans, by 
direction of the general himself^ drew back a 
little, that by being near their camp they might 
the more easily receive reinforcements during 
the engagement. At the beginning, both par- 
ties stood their ground, with little advantage 
on either side ; but after some time, the rein- 
forcements’ continually sent from the camp 
not only drove hack the enemy, but pressed 
them so close, while they fled in disorder, that 
had not a retreat been sounded, they would 
probably have rushed into the city intermixed 
with the fugitives. Nor was the consternation 
greater in the field than in every part of the 
city 5 in many places the troops in a panic 
abandoned their posts and fled, and the walls 
were left defenceless, those who ought to 
guard them having leaped down wherever they 
found a way. Scipio, going up on an eminence 
called Merciuy’s Hill, observed this their state, 
on which he ordered idl his men to he called 
out from the camp, to bring scaling-ladders, 
and advance to the assault. He himself, co- 
vered by the shields of three able young men, 
because weapons of all lands were now cast 
from the place in vast numbers, came up close 
to the works, encouraged his men, and gave 
the necessaiy orders. But what contributed 
above all to inflame the courage of the soldiers, 
was his being thus an immediate spectator and 
witness of the bravery or cowardice of every 
one of them. They rushed forward, therefore, 
regardless of the enemy, or of the wounds in- 
flicted by them j nor could the walls, or the 
armed troops with which they were now lined, 
deter them from mounting with eager emula- 
tion. At the same time an assault commenced 
from the ships on that quarter of the town 
which is washed by the sea. But here, though 
a great alarm was raised, little effectual exer- 
tion could be made; because while the men 
brought in the boats to the shore, while they 
hastily landed the soldiers and scaling-ladders, 
and while every one pressed forward to the 
land by the speediest way, through their own 
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hinry and impatience they obstructed one ano- 
ther. 

XLV. In the meantime the Cartkiginian 
general had again filled the walls with numer- 
ous troops, and great abundance of weapons, 
brought out from their immense magazines, 'lay 
in heaps ready for use. But neither men nor 
weapons, nor any thing else, proved such an ef- 
fectual defence as the walls themselves ; for 
they were of such a height, that few of the 
ladders could reach the summit, and the longer 
any of these were, the weaker they were in 
proportion ; as those, then, who had mounted 
to the top, could not advance, and others nevex- 
theless climbed up after them, the ladders were 
broken by their weight. In several cases, 
where the ladders stood upright, the men, on 
rising to so gi’eat a height, were seized with 
giddiness, and fell to the ground. While men 
and ladders were eveiy where falling in this 
manner, and. the enemy, from success, assumed 
more boldness and alacrity, the signal for re- 
treat was given. This afforded hopes to the 
besieged, not only of present rest after such a 
laborious contest, but also of future safety ; as 
it made them imagine that their city was im- 
pregnable by scalade and assault, and that their 
woi'ks were so difficult to be surmounted, that 
they would always give time to their comman- 
ders: to bring up forces to their relief. S carcely 
had the noise of the first tumult subsided, when 
Scipio ordered other men who were fresh and 
unfatigued, to take the ladders from the weary 
and wounded, and to renew the assault with 
additional vigour. Being told at tins juncture 
that the tide was eb!)ing, and having before 
learned from some fishermen of Tarraco, (who 
used to pass through the morass in light boats, 
and, when these ran aground, by wading,) that 
footmen might easily find a passage to the 
wall, he in person led five hundred soldiers 
thither. It was now about mid-day, and be- 
sides the water being naturally dimm off into 
the sea by the reflux of the tide, a brisk nor- 
therly wind arising, carried the water along, in 
the same direction with the tide, and had ren- 
dered it so shallov/, that in some places it 
reached only to the navel, in others scarcely to 
the knees. This circumstance, discovered in 
reality by his owm diligence and sagacity, Sci- 
pio attributed, as a prodigy, to the interposi- 
tion of the gods, who, to give a passage to the 
Romans, changed the course of the sea, and 
removed morasses, opening ways never before 
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trodden by iniman foot. Impressing tbis on 
bis men, he bade tliem follow Neptune, who 
acted as their guide, and make their way to the 
Willi through the middle of the swamp. 

XL VI. On the land part, the assailants bad 
a most laborious task. The height of the 
walls was not the only obstruction that they 
met, for, as the enemy had the Romans below 
them, they could aim their blows against ei- 
ther of their sides as they came up ; so that, 
while they -were climbing, these were more 
endangered than the fronts of their bodies. 
But, in the other quarter, the five hundred 
found no difficulty either in crossing the morass, 
or mounting the rampart ; for neither was that 
side strengthened by any work, being deemed 
sufficiently secure by the natine of the ground 
and the marsh, nor was there any party of sol- 
diers or guard stationed at it, because all were in- 
tent on kinging succour to the place where the 
danger appeared. Entering the city, therefore, 
without opposition, they proceeded with the 
utmost speed to the gate, at which the whole 
contest was maintained ; and so intent on this 
dispute were, not only the minds of all, but 
likewise the eyes and ears of the combatants, 
and of tlie people who looked on and encomn-ged 
them, that no one perceived that the enemy had 
entered the place, until their weapons came 
pouring on their backs, and they found them- 
selves between the two forces. The garrison 
were so affrighted and confounded, that they 
w'ere no longer capable of making a defence. 
The walls were seized by the Romans, who, 
both within and without, applied themselves to 
the breaking open the gate, and this being soon 
cut to pieces, so as to leave a clear passage, the 
troops marched in to the attack. By this time, 
great numbers had got in by scaling the walls, 
and these employed themselves everywhere in 
killing the town smen. Those who had entered 

by the opening, composing a regular body, un- 
der their officers, and maintaining their ranks, 
proceeded through the heart of the city into the 
forum. Scipio, perceiving that the enemy fled 
hence by two different ways ; some towards the 
hill, which lay eastwai-d, and was defended by 
a garrison of five hundred men, others to the 
citadel, into which Mago himself had retired, 
with almost all the soldiers who had been 
beaten off from the walls, sent one half of his 
forces to storm the hill, and led himself the 
other half against the citadel. The hill was , 
taken at the first attack. Mago attempted at ! 
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first to defend the citadel, but soon seeing every 
place filled with the enemy, and that no hope 
remained, surrendered himself, the citadel, and 
garrison. Until the citadel was surrendered, ^ 
the soldiers had continued to put the townsmen 
to the sword in every quarter, nor did they spare 
any adult who fell in their way ; but then, on 
a signal given, they desisted from shedding 
blood, and, being now completely victorious, 
they tmmed themselves to the collecting of the 
plunder, the quantity of which, of all sorts, was 
immense. 

XL VII. The males of free condition taken 
prisoners amounted to ten thousand ; of these^ 
such as were citizens of New Carthage he dis- 
charged, and restored to them the city, and all 
their effects, which the war had not consumed. 
There were two thousand artisans, whom he 
adjudged to he the public property of the Ro- 
man people, giving them hopes of speedily re- 
gaining their liberty, provided they worked in . 
dustriously in the seiwice of the army. Of the 
rest of the multitude, all the younger inhabit- 
ants, and the able-bodied slaves, he sent to fill 
up the numbers of rowers in his fleet, which he ^ 
augmented with eight ships captured here. 
Besides all these, were found the hostages of 
the Spanish states, who were treated with as 
much care and attention as if they had been the 
childi*en of allies. The quantity of military 
stores taken was exceedingly great ; catapuitas, 
of the larger size, one hundred and twenty, of 
the smaller, two hundred and eighty, one ; bal- 
listas, large, twenty-three, small, fifty-two ; of 
scorpions, large and small, and of arms and 
missive weapons, a vast number j militai'y stan- 
dards, seventy-four. Of gold and silver also, 
a prodigious mass was brought in to the gene- 
ral ; there ’wem two hundi*ed and seventy-six 
golden bowls, every one of them almost of a 
pound weight ; of silver, "wrought and coined, 
eighteen thousand three hundred pounds weight, 
and of silver utensils a prodigious number. 

All these articles w^ere weighed and reckoned 
to the quiestor Cains Fiaminius ; besides forty I 
thousand pecks of wheat, and two hundred and { 
seventy thousand of barley. One hundred and 
tliirteen store-ships were boarded and taken in [ 
the harbour, several of them with their caigoes, ^ 
consisting of corn and arms; likewise brass, ' 
iron, canvass, hemp, and other materials proper ; 

for equipping a fleet : so that, among such vast f 

stores of every thing useful in war, Gmthage ( 
itself was the least vffiuable acquisition. V 
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XLVin. Scipio, ordeiing Cains Lseliiis, 
with the marines, to guard the city, led back 
the legions into their camp. As the soldiers were 
much fatigued by having gone through, in one 
day, every different kind of fight; for they had 
engaged the enemy in the field, had undergone 
great labour and danger in storming the city, 
and, after it was taken, had fought on disadvan- 
tageous ground with those who had taken re- 
fuge in the citadel ; he directed them to employ 
the remainder of that day in taking refresh- 
ment and rest. On the day following, having 
called together both the land and the naval 
forces, he began with retinning praise and 
thanks to the immortal gods, who had not 
only, in the space of one day, given him pos- 
session of the most opulent city in all Spain, 
but had previously amassed in it the greatest 
part of the wealth of that countiy, and of 
Afiica also, so that no resources were now left 
to the enemy, while he and his army had a 
superfluity of all things.” He then highly 
commended the courageous behaviour of the 
soldiers, observing, that “ neither the force sent 
out against them, nor the height of the walls, 
nor the unexplored fords of the morass, nor a 
fort seated on a steep hill, nor the citadel, 
.though most strongly fortified, had deterred 
them from surmounting and breaking through 
every obstacle. Wherefore, though he owed 
every acknowledgment to them ail, nevertheless 
the person who first mounted the wall was en- 
titled to the peculiar honour of a mural crown;” 
and he desired that he who thought himself 
deserving of that present should’ claim it. Two 
claimants appeared, Quintus Trebellius, a cen- 
turion of the fourth legion, and Sextus Higi- 
tius, one of the marines ; but the warmth with 
which they themselves supported their preten- 
sions was far inferior to the eager zeal which 
each excited in his favour among the corps to 
which he belonged. Cams L80lius, commander 
of the fleet, favoured the marines, Marcus Sem- 
pronius Tuditanus the legionaries. This con- 
tention threatening at length to end in a mutiny, 
Scipio published notice, that he would appoint 
three delegates, who, after examining the merits 
of the case, and hearing witnesses, should 
determine which had made his way first into 
the town. Accordingly, he named Caius 
Lselius and Marcus Sempronius advocates for 
the contending parties, with Publius Cornelius 
Claudiniis, a person uninterested in the cause, 


as umpire: and ordered these three delegates 
to sit and determine in it. But the dispute 
was now maintained with greater violence than 
ever, in consequence of those men of high rank, 
who had acted not as advocates, hut as moder- 
ators in the case, being thus excluded. Where- 
fore Caius Lmlius, quitting the court, went up 
to the tribunal to Scipio, and told him, that 
the proceedings of parties surpassed all 
bounds of temperance and moderation, inso- 
much that they hardly refrained from blows. 
But, though no violence should ensue, never 
theless such conduct afforded an ill example ; 
as, in this case, the honour due to merit was 
sought by one or other through the means of 
fraud and falsehood. On this side stood the 
legionary soldiers, on that the marines, both 
ready to swear, by all the gods, rather what they 
wished than what they knew to be true ; and 
to involve in the crime of perjury not only 
themselves in their own persons, but the mil- 
itary standards and eagles, and the sacred word 
of a soldier he added, that ^‘he brought him 
this information at the desire of Publius Cor- 
nelius and Marcus Sempronius.” Scipio highly 
approving of Lielius’s conduct, summoned a 
general assembly, and there pronounced judg- 
ment, that having received sufficient proof 
that Quintus Trebellius and Sextus Digitius 
gained the top of the wall at the same time, in 
acknowledgment of their bravery he bestowed 
mural crowns on both. He then bestowed 
gifts on the rest, in proportion to their courage 
and merit; above all, he honoured Caius Lfe- 
lius, commander of the fleet, with every enco- 
mium of the highest kind that could have been 
paid to himself, and presented him, besides^ 
with a golden crown and thirty oxen. 

XL IX. He then ordered the hostages of 
the Spanish states to be called. What the 
ijuraber of these was, I will not presume to 
affirm ; for I find, in some waiters, that they 
were about three hundred, in others seven hun- 
dred and tw’‘enty-five. Authors differ as much 
in respect of other particulars : the Carthagi- 
nian garrison, one writer says, amounted to 
ten thousand men ; another to seven, another 
to no more than two thousand. In some 
accounts ten thousand prisoners are said to 
have been taken, in others above t\venty-five 
thousand. I should set down the scorpions, 
great and small, that w^ere taken, at sixty, if I 
were to follow the Greek historian Silenus; 
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if Valerius Antias, at six thousand greater, and 
thirteen thousand smaller; so contradictory 
are the several accounts. Nay, they do not 
even agree as to the commanding officer. The 
greater number affirm that Cams Lselius. had 
charge of the fleet, while there are some who 
assign it to Marcus Junius Silanus. Valerius 
Antius tells us, that it was Amies who com- 
manded the Carthaginian garrison, and who sur- 
rendered to the Romans ; other writers assert 
that it was Mago. They vary in the number of 
the ships taken, in the weight of the gold and 
silver, and of the money brought into the pub- 
lic treasury. If we are not to remain in a 
state of doubt, but must believe some or other 
of their accounts, those which hold the mean, 
between the highest and the lowest, are most 
likely to be true. Scipio, however, when the 
hostages were called before him, first desired 
them not to be dispirited ; for “ they had come 
into the power of the Roman people, whose 
wish it always was to bind all to them by kind- 
ness, rather than by fear ; and to have foreign 
nations united to them in good faith and ami- 
cable alliance, and not in a state of oppression 
and gloomy servitude.” He then took an 
account of the prisoners, distinguishing the 
number belonging to the several states, to each 
of w'hich he sent expresses, desiring them to 
come and receive their respective hostages : 
some of whom, however, as their ambassadors 
happened to be present, he restored on the 
spot; ordering the quiestor, Cains Flarainius, 
to take care that the rest should be kindly 
treated. There now came forward from among 
the crowd of hostages, a woman far advanced 
in years, the wife of Mandonius, brother to 
Indibilis, the chieftain of the Illergetians : she 
threw herself at the general’s feet, and with 
tears besought him to give the guards more 
strict injunctions respecting the care and 
treatment to be shown to the w'omeh. Scipio 
assuring her that they should not want any kind 
of accommodation, she replied, “ Those are 
not matters about which we are much solici- 
tous : for what accommodation can be consider- 
ed as insufficient for persons in our situation ? | 
Anxiety of a very different kind rends my heart, 
when I consider the age of these young persons ; 
for as to myself, I am now beyond any danger 
of those injuries to which our sex is liable.” 
On each side of her stood the daughters of In^ 
dibilis,, in the bloom of youth and beauty, and 
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several others of equal distinction, by all of 
whom she was revered as a parent. Scipio 
answered, — “ Out of regard to myself, and out 
of regard to the Roman discipline, I should ^ 
take care that no right, any where deemed sa- 
cred, should suffer violation from us. In the 
present case, the virtue and merit of wmmen of 
such distinction as you are, who, in the midst 
of misfortunes, forget not the delicacy of charac- 
ter becoming the most respectable of your 
sex, demand from me an extraordinary degree 
of attention.” He then gave them in charge 
to a person on whose strict regularity of conduct 
he could entirely rely, and gave him a particu- ■ 
lar charge that they should be treated wuth all 
the respect and decency due to the wives and 
mothers of guests. 

L. The soldiers afterwards brought to him, 
as a prisoner, a damsel of such exquisite beauty, 
that she attracted the eyes of all. Scipio, on 
making inquiries concerning her country and 
parents, discovered, among other, particulars, 
that she w'as betrothed to a young prince of the 
Celtiberians, named Allucius. He therefore 
immediately summoned from home her parents, ? 
and affianced husband ; and when the latter ^ 
arrived, having, in the meantime, heard that he 
was most passionately enamoured of his intend- 
ed bride, he addressed his discourse to him 
more particularly than to the lady’s parents : I 
“ A young man myself^” said he, “ I address f 
myself to a young man, that there may be 'the 
less reserve in our conversation on this occasion. 
When your mistress, being taken by our soldiers, 
was brought to me, and I was told of the very 
great affection you have for her, which indeed I 
her beauty made me readily believe, I consider- ^ 
ed that, in my own case, if my thoughts were ' 
not totally engrossed by the affairs of the public, j 
and I were at liberty to indulge the^pleasurable j 
pursuits adapted to my time of life, especially I 
in a lawful and honourable love, I, should wish 
that my affection for my intended bride, though 
warm even to a degree of extravagance, should 
yet be viewed with an indulgent eyh ; and I | 
therefore resolved, in your case, where no tie of ' 
duty confines m e, to do all in my power in favour ' 
of your passion. Your beloved, while in my | 
care, has been treated with as respectful an ^ 
attention as she could have met with, had she ' 
been in the house of your father and mother-in- 
law, her own parents. She has been preserved f 
in perfect safety, that I might be able to present 
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her to youi, her purity unspotted^ a gift worthy 
of me to bestow, and of you to receive. The 
only return I require for a pi'esent of such value, 
is, that, you be a friend to the Roman people 5 
and that, if you believe me to be a man of 
worth, such as these nations have heretofore 
known my father and my uncle, you be assured 
that there are, in the Roman state, great num- 
bers of men like themselves ; and that no 
nation at this day on earth can be named, which 
you ought less to choose as an enemy to you 
and yours, or whose friendship you ought 
more, ardently to desire.” The youth, over-, 
whelmed at once -with joy and diffidence, and 
holding Scipio’s right hand invoked all the gods 
to recompense, on his behalf, such exalted good- 
ness j since his own ability was utterly dispropor- 
tioned, either to his own wishes, or his benefac- 
tor’s generosity, Scipio then accosted, in 
friendly terms, the parents and relations of the 
young woman, who, having brought with them 
a very large weight of gold to purchase her 
liberty, on her being restored to them without 
ransom, earnestly besought him to accept it 
from them, assuring him, that they should deem 
themselves as much obliged by his compliance, 
as by the restoration of their child in safety. 
Unwilling to reject such pressing solicita- 
tions, he ordered it to be laid at his feet j then, 
calling AUucius to him, he said, Besides the 
downy which you are to receive from jmur 
father-in-law, you must take also this marriage- 
present from me,” bidding him cany away the 
gold, and keep it to himself. Oveijoyed by 
these honoui’S and presents, the young man was 
dismissed to his home, where he filled the ears 
of his coimtr3nnen with the well-merited praises 
of Scipio. “ A god-like youth,” he said, 
‘‘'Sad come among them; subduing all, not 
by the power of his arms only, but by his 
goodness and magnaaimity.” Bull of such 
sentiments, he made a levy among his de- 
pendents, and, wdthin a few days, returned to 
Scipio wdth one thousand four hundred chosen 
,horsem«;.n. 

LI. Scipio kept Ljelius with him to assist 
with his advice in disposing of the prisoners, 
hostages, and booty ; and when all these mat- 
ters were properly adjusted, he gave Mm a 
quinquereme, and, ordering him to take on hoard 
Mago and fifteen senators of Old Carthage, 
who had besiv made prisoners at the same 
time, sent him to Rome with the news of his 
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success. The few days which he had resolved 
to pass at Carthage he employed in exercising 
both his land and naval forces. On the tii’st 
day, the legions made excursions, and evolu. 
tions under arms, tliroiigh a space of foirr miles ; 
on the second, he ordered them to review and 
scour their arms before their respective tents ; 
on the third, forming opposite parties, they en- 
gaged each other, in a manner representing a 
regular battle, hut with blunted \yeapons, and 
throwing the like kind of darts. On the fourth 
they were allowed to rest, and, on the fifth the 
rovings commenced again. This regular suc- 
cession of labour and rest, they kept up as long 
as they remained at Carthage. In calm w^ea- 
ther, the row'^ers and marines pushing out to sea, 
made trial in mock sea-fights, of the activity 
of their sMps. Such was their emplo3nnent 
on the outside of the walls, and these exercises 
on land and sea qualified both their minds and 
bodies for i*eal action. Within, all parts of the 
city resoimded with warlike preparations, work- 
men of every kind being collected together in 
a public ai’senal. The general attended to 
every particular with equal care ; at one time 
he was busy in the fleet and dock-yard; at 
another, he headed the legions in their excur- 
sions ; again, he employed his time in oversee- 
ing the works, which were carried on, with 
great diligence and emulation, by a multitude 
of workmen in the arsenals, aimoiy, and dock- 
yards, and gi’eat numbers of necessary articles 
finished, every da]?-. Haring thus set on foot 
these preparations, repaired the breaches in the 
walls, and estahlished posts for the guard of 
the city, he set out for Tarraco, and, on his 
way tMther, received as he \vent along a great 
number of embassies. Some of these he an- 
swered on the road, and dismissed ; others 
he adjourned to Tarraco, where he had ap- 
pointed a general meeting of all the allies both 
new and old. Accordingly, tliis meeting was 
attended by almost every state on the hither 
side of the Ibenis, and also by many from the 
farther Spain. The Carthaginian generals, at' 
first, carefully suppressed the intelligence of 
Carthage being taken ; afterwards, when that 
event became too notorious to beany longer 
concealed or dissembled, thej Eififected to speak 
of it with little concern. They said that “ by 
an unexpected attack, and the effoits of one 
day, one city in Spain had been surprised and 
taken in a maimer by stealth; that an inexpc- 
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rieiiced youtli, elated by tbe acquisition of a 
prize of but little consequence, bad by his 
immoderate joy, imposed on it the appearance 
of an important victory ; but as soon as he 
should hear that three generals, and three 
armies of his enemies, all flushed with vic- 
tory, were marching towards him, he would 


f iquicMy be struck with the recollection of 
the deaths which had happened in his fa- 
mily.” Such was their language in public, 
while they themselves were fully sensible 
how great a diminution their strength had 
I suffered in every particular by the loss of 
Carthage. 
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Cneius Fulvius, proconsul, defeated by Hannibal, and slain: the consul, Claudius Marcellus, engages him, with 
better success. Hannibal, raising his camp, retires ; Marcellus pursues, and forces him to an engagement. They 
fight twice : in the first battle Hannibal gains the advantage ; in the second, Marcellus. Tarentum betrayed to 
Fabius Maximus, the consul. Scipio engages with Hasdrubal, the son of Hamilcar, at Baetula, in Spain, and de- 
feats him. Among other prisoners, a youth of royal race, and exquisite beauty, is taken ; Scipio sets him free, 
and sends him, enriched with magnificent presents, to his uncle Masinissa. Marcellus and Quintus Crispinus, 
consuls, drawn into an ambuscade by Hannibal : Marcellus is slain j Crispinus escapes. Operations by Publius 
Sulpicius, praetor, against Philip and the Achaeans. A census held : the number of citizens found to amount to 
one hundred and thirty-seven thousand one hundred and eight ; from which it appears how great a loss they 
had sustained by the number of unsuccessful battles they had of late been engaged in. Hasdrubal, who had cross- 
ed the Alps with a reinforcement for Hannibal, defeated by the consuls Marcus Livius and Claudius Nero, and 
slain j with him fell fifty-six thousand men. 



I. Such was the state of affairs in Spain. In gers from Herdoneaj and, while it made him 
Italy, the consul Marcellus, after regaining pos- anxious to preserve an allied city, at the same 
session of Salapia, which was betrayed into his time inspired hopes of attacking the enemy un- 
hands, took, by storm, Maronea and Meles, prepared. With his troops, therefore, lightly 
cities belonging to the Samnites. He made equipped for expedition, he hastened to Her- 
prisoners three thousand of Hannibal’s soldiers, donea by such long marches, that he almost 
left in garrison ; the booty, which was consider- anticipated the report of his approach ; and, to ■ 
able, was given up to the soldiers *. here were strike the greater terror, he advanced in order 
found, also, two hundred and forty thousand of battle. The Roman commander, fully equal, 
pecks of wheat, and one hundred and ten thou- to him in boldness, but inferior in judgment and 
sand of barley. But the joy occasioned hereby strength, hastily led out his forces, and engaged 
was much less than the grief felt for an over- him. The fifth legion, and the left wing of 
throw a few days after, near the city of Herdo- allied infantry, commenced the fight with vigour, 
nea. Gneius Fulvius, proconsul, lay there But Hannibal gave directions to his cavalry, 
encamped, in hopes of recovering that city, that, as soon as the lines of infantry should have 
which, after the defeat at Cannae, had revolted their thoughts and eyes entirely occupied on the 
from the Romans ; but his post was neither contest between themselves, they should ride 
strong by nature, nor secured by proper guards, round ; that one half of them should fall on the 
The negligence natural to that commander’s enemy’s camp, and the other on the rear of 
disposition was increased by perceiving that the their troops that were engaged. With a sneer on 
inhabitants, as soon as they heard that Hanni- the name of Fulvius, he assured them, that, as 
bal, after the loss of Salapia, had withdrawn he had utterly defeated him in the same coun- 
from that part of the country into Bruttium, try two years before, the present battle would 
began to waver in their attachment to the Car- have a similar issue. Nor was this expectation 
thaginians. Intelligence of all these particulars ill-grounded: for, after many of the Romans 
was conveyed to Hannibal by private raessen- had fallen, in the close conflict between the 
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lines of intantry (the coinpanies and battalions 
nevertheless still maintaining their ground,) the 
tumult raised by the cavalry in the rear, and the 
enemy’s shout from the camp, which was heard 
at the same time, put to flight the sixth legion, 
which, being posted in the second line, was 
thrown into disorder by the Kiimidians ; as were 
afterwards the fifth, and those in the van. Some 
fled in hurry and confusion, the rest were sur- 
rounded and slain; among whom fell Cneius 
Fiilvius himself, with eleven militaiy tribunes. 
How many thousands of the Romans and allies 
were slain in that battle, who can positively 
affij'in, when I find in some historians thirteen 
thousand, in others not more than seven ^ The 
conqueror possessed himself of the camp and 
the spoil. Having discovered that Herdonea 
wus disposed to revolt to the Romans, and 
would not continue faithful to him after his de- 
parture, he removed the inhabitants to Meta- 
-pontum and Thuriiim, and burned the city to 
the ground. The leaders of the party who 
W’ere found to have held secret conference with 
Fulvius, he put to death. The Romans who 
escaped the slaughter of this disastrous day, 
fled, half-armed, by different roads into Sam- 
nium, to the consul Marcellus. 

II. IVIarcelliis, not too much dismayed by so 
great a disaster, wrote to Rome to the senate 
an account of the general and army being lost 
at Herdonea ; adding, that notwithstanding this 
misfortune, “ he, who had quelled the haughty 
spirit of Hannibal, wdieri liis confidence was at 
the highest, in consequence of his victory at 
Caimce, w^as now going against him, with the 
same degree of resolution, and wmiild take ef- 
fectual care that his present joy and exultation 
should be short.” At Rome, as people’s grief- 
for the past was great, so were their fears of 
the future. The consul, passing over from 
Samniiim into Lucania, pitched his camp at 
jShimistro, on level ground, within view of 
Hannibal, who was posted on a MU. He gave, 
besides, another proof of confidence in his own 
strengtii, for he w''as the first to offer battle. 
Nor did Hannibal, on seeing the standards ad- 
vance through the gates, decline the challenge. 
However, they drew up their forces in such a 
manner, that the right wing of the Carthagi- 
nians stretched up the hill, and the left wing of 
the Romans was brought close to the town. 
From the tliird hour, the action had lasted un- 
til night, and the fiitigue of fighting for such a 
length of time had overpowered the foremost 
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Imes, consisting, on the side of the Romans, of 
the first legion and the right wing of allies ; 
on Hannibars side, of the Spanish infaiitry, 
Balearic slingers, and the elephants, wFich, 
at the beginning of the engagement, had been 
brought into the field. And now the fight 
flagged for a cOnsiderale time, neither party 
having gained any advantage, when the third 
legion advanced into the place of the first, and 
the left wing of the allies into that of the right ; 
on the side of the enemy, likewise, the wearied 
were relieved by fresh troops. On this, both 
parties being in full spirits and vigour, instead 
of the former languid efforts, a furious conflict 
at once arose ; but night separated the comba- 
tants before the victory could be decided. 
Next morning, the Romans stood, in order of 
battle, from sunrise, during a great part of the 
day, and none of the enemy coming out to face 
them, gathered the spoils at their leisure, and 
collecting the bodies of their slain into one spot, 
burned them on a funeral pile. In the follow’’- 
ing night, HaimibM decamped in silence, and 
marched oflf tow’ards Apulia ; but, as soon as 
day-light discovered the enemy’s flight, Marcel- 
lus, leaving his wmunded at Numistro, with a 
small garrison, the command of which he gave 
to Lucius Furius Purpureo, a military tribune, 
set out immediately in close pursuit, and over- 
took him at Venusia. Here, during several 
days, many skirmishes happened betw’’een 
parties sallying from the outposts, in which in- 
fantry and cavalry were intermixed, and which 
produced more noise and tumult than real ad- 
v-antage to either side ; but w-hich, in general, 
terminated in favour of the Romans. From 
thence the two armies marched through Apulia 
wdthoiit any engagement of consequence ; for 
Hannibal, seeking opportunities for stratagems, 
removed always by night, Marcellus never fol- 
lowing hut in clear day-light, and after having 
carefully examined the country through which 
he was to pass. ,> 

III. Meanwhile,' as Fiacciis was spending 
much time at Capua, in selling the property 
of the nobility, and setting to farm the for- 
I feited estates, all of winch he let for a rent of 
com, lie was furnished with a fresh occasion 
for practising severity on the Campanians; 
for he received certain information of a wicked 
scheme, of 'an extraordinary nature, which had 
for some time been hatching in secret. Having 
removed the soldiers out of the houses, for two 
reasons, first, because he chose that the houses 
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of the city should be held along with the lauds ; 
and next, because he feared lest excessive luxu- 
ry might enervate his array, as it had that of 
Hannibal, he had made them build huts for 
themselves, in the military manner, near the 
gates and waDs. Now most of these were 
formed of hurdles or boards, some of reeds in- 
terwoven, and all of them covered with straw, 
as if purposely intended for combustion. One 
hundred and seventy Campanians, at the head 
of wbom were twm brothers, of the name of i 
' Blosius, had conspired to set fire to all these, at 
one hour of the night. But the design was dis- 
covered by some sla ves belonging to the Blosii, 
whereupon, the gates being instantly shut by 
order of the proconsul, and the soldiershaving, 
on the signal being given, assembled under 
arms, all who were concerned in the conspiracy 
were seized, and .after undergoing a severe exa- 
mination by torture, condemned and put to 
death. The informers were rewarded with 
their freedom, and ten thousand asses' each. 
The Niicerians and Acerrans, having com- 
plained that they had no place of habitation, as 
Acerra was partly burned, and Nuceria demo- 
lished, Fulvius sent them to Rome to the se- 
nate. Permission was granted to the A cerrans 
to rebuild what had been thus destroyed ; and 
the Nucerians, agreeably to their own choice, 
were transplanted to Atella, the inhabitants of 
the latter being ordered to remove to Galatia, 
Among the multiplicity of important alfairs, 
(some prosperous, others adverse,) which occu- 
pied the thoughts of the public, even the cita- 
del of Tarentum was not forgotten : Marcus 
Ogulnius and Publius Aquilius being commis- 
sioned for the purpose, went into Etruria to 
purchase com, which was to be conveyed to 
Tarentum ; and, together with the corn, were 
sent thither, as a reinforcement to the garrison, 
one thousand men out of the city troops, con- 
sisting of equal numbers of Romans and allies. 

IV. The summer -was now nearly elapsed, 
and the time of the consular election drew 
nigh : but a letter received from Marcellus, af- 
firming that it would be injurious to tbe public 
interest, if he were to depart a step from Han- 
nibal;, who was retreating before him, while he, 
by a close pursuit, distressed him materially, 
threw the senate into some peiplexity, as they 
were unwiiling either to call home the consul, 
at a time when he vras most actively employed 


against the enemy, or to let the year pass vrith. 
out consuls. It was judged most advisable, 
though the other consul Valerius was abroad, 
that he should rather be recalled, and even fro:n 
Sicily. Accordingly, in pursuance of an order 
of the senate, a letter was sent to him by Lu- 
cius Manlius, praetor of the city, and, together 
with it, that of the consul Marcellus, that from 
them he might perceive the reason, which in- 
duced the senate to recall him from his pro- 
vince, rather than his colleague. About this 
time ambassadors came to Rome from king 
Syphax, with a recital of all the successful bat- 
tles which he had fought against the Carthagi- 
nians, and assurances that their king enter- 
tained not a more inveterate enmity to any na- 
tion than to the Carthaginian, nor a more warm 
friendship for any than for the Roman add- 
ing, that he had before sent embassies into 
Spain, to the Roman generals, Gnei s and 
Publius Cornelius j and that he now ‘wished 
to seek, as it were, at the fountain head, the 
friendship of the Romans.” The senate not 
only answered his ambassadors with kindness, 
hut sent others in return, charged with presents 
to the king ; these w^ere Lucius Genucitis, 
Publius Poetelius, and Publius Popiliiis. The 
presents which they carried were, a piu'ple 
go\vn and vest, an ivory chair, and a golden 
bowl of five pounds weight They received 
orders also to proceed to visit other chieftains 
of Africa, cariyung with them donatives of 
gowns mth purple borders, and golden bowls 
weighing thi*ee pounds each. To Alexandria, 
also, were sent JMarciis Atilius, and Manias 
Acilius, in embassy to king Ptolemy Philopater 
and qoeen Cleopatra, to revive and renew the 
former treaty of friendship ; bearing with them 
a piurpie go\\m and vest, with an ivory chair, for 
the Idng; an embroidered gown and a purple 
robe for the queen. During this summer, many 
prodigies \vere reported from the neighbour- 
ing cities and country : that at Tusculum, a 
lamb was yeaned with its udder full of milk; 
and that the temple of Jupiter was struck on 
the roof by lightning, and almost entirely 
stripped of its covering; that at Amignia, 
about the same time, the ground before one of 
the gates was fij’ed, and -uithout the aid of any 
combustible matter continued burning a day 
and a night ; that at Compitum, in the district 
of Anagnia, the birds forsook their nests on 
the trees in the grove of Diana ; that near the 
mouth of the hai’hour of Tarracini, snakes of 
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wonderful size were seen in tlie sea, and sport- 
mg' like fishes ; that at Tarquinii, a pig was 
littered which had a human face ; and that, in 
the district of Capena, at the grove of Feronia, 
four statues sweated blood profusely for a day 
and a night. These evil omens were expiated 
with victims of the greater kind, in conformity 
to the order of the pontiffs ; and a supplication 
was ordered to be performed at all the shiines, 
one day at Kome, and another in the district of 
Capena, at the grove of Feronia. 

V. The consul Marcus Valerius, on receipt 
of the letters by w’hich he was summoned 
home, gave up the command of the prorfnee 
and the army to the }>rietor Chiciiis ; sent Mar- 
cus Valerius IVIessala, commander of the fleet, 
with half of the ships to Africa, to plunder the 
country, and, at the same time, to gain intelli- 
gence of the motions and intentions of the Car- 
thaginians ; then he set out himself with ten 
ships, and arriving at Home, after'a prosperous 
voyage, immediately convened the seriate. Here 
he recited the services which he had performed 5 
that “ after hostilities had been carried on in 
Sicily, and many severe losses sustained on 
land and sea during almost sixty years, he had 
brought the war to a final termination. That 
there was not one Carthaginian in Sicily, nor 
one Sicilian, of those who had been compelled 
by fear to fiy and live abroad, who was not then 
at home ; that all had been reinstated in the 
possession of their own cities and estates, and 
were employed in pioiighiiig and sowing ; that 
the land, after having been long deserted, was 
at length filled again with inhabitants, and in a 
condition both to afford plenty to its occupiers, 
and the most cei’tain siqiplies of pi'ovisions to 
the Roman people either in peace or war.” 
After this, Mutines, and such others as had 
deserved well of the Roman people, were in- 
troduced to the senate ; who, to fulfil the en- 
gagements of the consul, bestowed rewards on 
them all. Mutines was even made a Roman 
citizen, an order for that purpose being pro- 
posed to the commons by a plebeian tribune, 
in pursuance of directions from the seriate. 
While these matters passed at Rome, Marcus 
Valerius Messala, with fifty ships, arriving on 
the coast of Africa before day, made an unex- 
pected descent on the lands of Utica, which 
he ravaged to a great extent ; and, after taking 
many prisoners, and other booty of every kind, 
reirnbarked, set sail for Sicily, and returned to 
Idlybseum, on the thirteenth day after he had] 
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left it. On examining the prisoners, the fol- 
lowing particulars were discovered, and aU, in 
order, communicated by letter to the consul 
Lsevinus, that he might know the real state of 
affairs in Africa. That “ there were at Car- 
thage five thousand Numidians,- commanded by 
Massinissa, son of Gala, a young man of a 
very enterprising spirit ; and that people were 
employed in all parts of Africa, in hiring other 
troops, vvhich were to be sent to Spain, to 
Hasdi’ubal, in order that, with the most nu- 
merous army which he could muster, and with all 
possible [expedition, he might pass over into 
Italy and join Hannibal. That on this mea- 
siure the Caithaginians placed all their hopes of 
success. That, besides this, they were fitting 
out a very great fleet for the recovery of Sicily, 
and that the prisoners believed it would sail 
thither in a very short time.” When the letter 
containing this information was read, it made 
so great an impression on the senate, that they 
all concurred in opinion, that the consul ought 
not to wait for the elections, but to nominate a 
dictator to hold them, andretmm without delay 
to his pro vince. This plan was obstructed by 
a dispute which arose ; for the consul declared 
that he would nominate dictator Marcus Va- 
lerius Messala, who was then in Sicily com- 
manding the fleet ; but the senate insisted, that 
a dictator could not be nominated who was in 
any place out of the Roman territory, which 
extended not beyond the limits of Italy. Mar- 
cus Lucretius, plebeian tribune, proposing the 
question hereupon, the senate decreed thus : 
“ That the consul, before he left the city, 
should consult the people as'to whom they wish- 
ed to be appointed dictator, and should nominate 
to that office whomsoever they should order. 
That, if he refused this, the prsetor should hold 
the meeting, and if he also were unwilling to 
do it, that then the tribunes should propose 
the question.” , Valerius declared, that he 
would not ask the judgment of the people on 
a matter properly belonging to his own juris- 
diction, and he forbade it in the prsstor ; on 
which the plebeian tribunes proposed the ques- 
tion, and the commbns ordered, that Quintus 
Fulviiis, then at Capua, should be created dic- 
tator. But in the night preceding the day on 
which the assembly of the people was to be held, 
the consul went off privately to Sicily ; and 
the senate, left thus unsupported, took the re- 
solution of ordering a letter to be sent to 
Marcus Claudius, desiring him to give assist- 
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aiice to the commonwealth, which his colleague 
had deserted, and to nominate the dictator fixed 
on-by the people. Accordingly, Quintus Fulvius 
was nominated dictator by the consul Claudius ; 
and, in compliance with the same order of the 
people, the dictator, Quintus Fulvius, named 
Publius Licinius Crassus, then chief pontiff, 
master of the horse. 

VI. The dictator, on coming to Rome, sent 
Cneius Sempronius BIjbsus, who had been a 
lieutenant-general under him at Capua, into 
the province of Etruria, to take the command 
of the army there> in the room of the praetor, 
Gaius Calpurnius, whom he called away by 
letter, to command his own army at Capua. 
He appointed for the elections the earliest day 
on which they could be held ; but a dispute 
arising between the dictator and the tribunes, 
they could not be finished on that day. The 
younger Galerian century having obtained by 
lot the privilege of voting first, named as con- 
suls, Quintus Fulvius and Quintus Fabius : 
and the centuries, voting in their course, would 
have followed them, had not two plebeian tri- 
bunes, Caius and Lucius Arennius, interposed. 
They asserted that “ the re-electing of the same 
person to the supreme magistracy was not easily 
reconcileable to the principles of a republic ; 
and much more pernicious would the precedent 
be, if the very person who presided at the elec- 
tion were himself to be chosen. If therefore 
the dictator admitted his own name in the list 
of candidates, they would protest against the 
election; hut, if he received on the list any 
other except himself, they would give no ob- 
struction to the business.” The dictator 
maintained the propriety of the proceedings of 
the assembly, on the grounds of a vote of the 
.senate, an order of the people, and several pre- 
cedents. For <^in the consulate of Cneius 
Servilius, when the other consul Caius Fiarain- 
ius had fallen at the Thrasimeniis, the question 
w-as, by direction of the senate, proposed to the 
people, and the people ordered that, so long as 
the war continued in Italy, it should be lawful 
for them to re-elect to the consulship, and that 
as often as they should see proper, any of 
those who had aheady held that office. As to 
precedents in point, he had one of ancient date, 
in the case of Lucius Postumius Megellus, who, 
while he was interrex, was, in the assenahly 
where he himself presided, created consul, with 
Caius Junius Bubulcus ; and a recent one, in 
the case of Quintus Fabius, who certainly 


would never have suffered himself to be re-elect- 
ed if it were inconsistent with the public good.” 
After long dispute, maintained by these and 
such arguments, an agreement at last took place 
between the dictator and the tribunes to abide 
by the determination of the senate. The sena- 
tors were of opinion, that the present state of 
the commonwealth was such as required that 
the administration of its affairs should be in the 
hands of experienced commanders, skilled in all 
the arts of war ; and they therefore disapproved 
of any opposition to the proceedings of the as- 
sembly of election. The tribunes then acqui- 
esced, and the election proceeded. Quintus 
Fabius Maximus a fifth time, and Quintus 
Fulvius Flaccus a fourth, were declared consuls. 
The following persons were then elected proe- 
tors : Lucius Veturius Philo, Titus Quintius 
Crispinus, Caius Hostilius Tubulus, Caius 
Arunculeius. As soon as the appointment of 
magistrates for the year was finished, Quintus, 
Fulvius resigned the dictatorship. Towards 
the end of this summer, a Carthaginian fleet of 
forty ships, under the command of Hamilcar, 
sailed over to Sardinia, and committed great 
depredations in the district of Olbia. After- 
wards, on the proator, Publius Manlius Vulso, 
appearing there with an army, they proceeded 
to the other side of the island, and ravaged the 
lands of Caralita, from whence they returned 
I with booty of all kinds to Africa. Several 
I Roman priests died this year, and others were 
substituted in their places. Caius Servilius 
was made a pontiff, in the room of Titus Ota- 
cilius Crassus; Tiberius Sempronius Longus, 
son of Tiberius, an augur, in the room of 
Otacilius Crassus ; and the same Tiberius 
Sempronius, a decemvir for directing religious 
rites, in the room of Tiberius Sempronius 
Longus, son of Caius. Marcus Marcius, king 
in religious matters, and Marcus iEmilius Pa- 
pus, chief curio, died, hut their places were not 
fiUed up during this year. Lucius Veturius 
Philo, and Publius Licinius Crassus, chief 
pontiff, were created censors for the year. Li- 
cinius Crassus had not, before this appointment, 
been either consul or priEtor, but was advanced, 
at one step, from the jndileship to the censor- 
ship. However, these censors neither chose a 
senate, nor transacted any public business, being 
prevented by the death of Lucius Veturius, on 
which Licinius abdicated the office. The cu- 
rule sediles, Lucius Veturius and Publius Li- 
cinius Varus, repeated the exhibition of the 
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Eoinan g-anies once. The plebeian aediles, 
Quintus Catiiis and Lucius Porcius Licinius, 
out of the money accruing from fines, erected 
brazen statues in the temple of Ceres, and ex- 
hibited games with much magnificence and 
splendour, considering the circumstances of 
those times. 

VII. At the end of the year, Cains Laslms, 
Scipio’s lieutenant-general, on the thirty-fourth 
day after he set sail from Tarraco, arrived at 
Rome, and passing through the streets, with the 
train of prisoners whom he brought, attracted 
a vast concourse of people. Next day, being 
introduced to the senate, he delivei’ed the ad- 
vices with which he was charged, that Carthage, 
the metropolis of Spain, had been reduced in 
one day, several revolted cities brought hack 
to obedience, and new alliances formed with 
others. From the prisoners, information was 
gained, corresponding, in general, with that 
contained in the letter of Marcus Valerius 
Messala. What gave the greatest uneasiness 
to the senate, was Hasdrubal’s intended march 
into Italy, which was scarcely able to withstand 
Hannibal, and the force which he had already 
with him. Lselius also, coming out into the 
general assembly, gave a similar account. The 
senate, in consideration of the services per- 
formed by Publius Scipio, decreed a supplica- 
tion for one day ; and then ordered Gains Lx- 
lius to return with all expedition to Spain, with 
the ships which he had brought thence. On 
the authority of a great many historians, I have 
fixed the taking of Carthage in this year, al- 
though I am not ignorant that several have 
placed it in the year following ; but it appeared 
to me very improbable, that Scipio should have 
passed a whole year in Spain without doing any 
thing. [Y. R. 54^3, B. C. 209.] The consu- 
late of Quintus Fabius Maximus, a fifth time, 
and Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, a fourth, com- 
mencingon the ides of March, a decree was 
passed on the same day, appointing Italy the 
province of both, but they were to command 
separately in different quarters j Fabius to 
conduct the operations of the war at Taren- 
tum, Fulvius in Lncania and Bruttium. Mar- 
cus Claudius was continued in command 
for a year. The prmtors then cast lots for 
their provinces : Caius Hostilius Tibullus ob- 
tained the city jurisdiction ; Lucius Veturius 
Philo, the foreign, with Gaul ; Titus Quintius 
Crispinus, Capua ; and Caius Arunculeius, 
Sardinia. The troops were distributed among 


the provinces in this manner: to Fulvius, were 
decreed the two legions which Marcus Valerius 
Lffivinus had in Sicily; to Quintus Fabius, 
those which Caius Calpurniiis had commanded 
in Etruria; the city troops were to replace 
those in Etruria, and Caius Calpurniiis was 
to command the same province, with the army ; 
Titus Quintius was to have the government of 
Capua, with the army which bad served there 
under Quintus Fulvius ; Lucius Veturius was 
to receive from Caius Lsetorius, propraetor, the 
province of Ariminum, with the army then on 
the spot ; to Marcus Marcellus were assigned 
the legions with which he had in his consulate 
acted successfully; to Marcus Valerius, in 
conjunction with Lucius Cincius, (for they also 
were continued in command in Sicily,) the 
troops of Canme were .given, with orders to 
complete their full complement out of the sur- 
viving soldiers of Cneius Fulvius’s legions. 
These were collected together, and sent by the 
consuls into Sicily, being stigmatized by the 
same ignominious order under which the troops 
of Canme served, and those of the army of the 
prietor Cneius Fulvius, whom the senate, , 
through resentment at the like cowardice, had 
formerly ordered thither* To Caius Aruncu- 
leius were assigned, for Sardinia, the same le- 
gions which had served in that province under 
Publius Manlius Vulso. Publius Sirlpicius 
was continued in command for a year, to hold 
the province of Macedonia, and with the same 
legion and the same fleet which he then had. I 
Thirty quinqueremes were ordered to be sent 
from Sicily to Tarentum, to Quintus Fabius 
the consul ; and, with the rest of the fleet, Mar- 
cus Valerius Ltevinus was either to sail over to ^ 
Africa hiraselfVto ravage the country, or to send 1 

thither Lucius Cincius, or Marcus Valerius I 

Messala. With respect to Spain no change f 

was made, only that Scipio and Silanus were I 

continued in command, not for a year, but im- | 

til they should be recalled by the senate. Such i 

was the distribution made of the provinces, and ! 

of the commands of the armies for that year. 

VIII. Among other business of more serious 
importance, the assembly, convened for the pur- 
pose of electing to the priesthood a chief curio, i 
in the room of Marcus ASmilius, revived an old ■. 
dispute ; for the pati 'cjans insisted that Caius i 
Mamiiius Vitulus, the only plebeian candidate, 
ought not to be allowed to stand, because none f 

but a patrician had ever held that office of the j 

priesthood. The tribunes, being appealed to, i 
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referred the business to the senate. The sen- 
ate voted, that the people might act therein as 
they should think proper. Thus Caius Ma- 
milius Vitulius was elected chief curio, being the 
first plebeian admitted into that oiHce. Pub- 
lius, Licinius, chief pontiff, compelled Caius 
Valerius Flaccus, against his will, to be inaugu- 
rated fiamen of Jupiter. Caius Leetorius was 
created decemvir for the performance of religious 
rites, in the room of Quintus Mucius Scaevola 
deceased. I should willingly pass over in si- 
lence the reason of the flamen being forced 
into the office, laboui’ing as he then did under a 
bad character, had he not afterwards acquired 
a very good one. Caius Flaccus had spent 
his youth in idleness and debauchery, and his 
vicious courses had drawn on him the displea- 
sure of his own brother Lucius Flaccus, and 
of his other relations : and Publius Licinius was 
in hope of reclaiming him. Indeed, when his 
thoughts became engaged in the care of the 
sacrifices and religious performances, he quickly 
made such a complete alteration in his conduct, 
from what it bad hitherto been, that, among all 
the young men of the time, no one was held in 
higher esteem, or more entirely approved by 
the principal patricians, by his own family, and 
by all. This universal good character inspiring 
him with a proper sense of his own w^orth, he 
asserted a piivilege which had for many years 
been laid aside, on account of the unworthi- 
ness of former flamens, that of having a seat 
in the senate. On his coming into the senate- 
house, the pi’sator, Lucius Licinius, led him 
out ; on which he appealed to the tribunes of 
the commons, alleging that he only claimed an 
ancient privilege of his priesthood, which was 
conferred on the office of fiamen, together with 
the purple-bordered robe and the curule chair. 
The prcetor argued that such a right depended 
not on the copies of annals, rendered obsolete 
by their antiquity, but on the customary prac- 
tice of more recent times; and that in the 
memory of their fathers, and even grandfathers, 
no fiamen of Jupiter had been allowed it. The 
tribunes thought it reasonable, that, as the 
right had been suffered to fall into disuse through 
the inattention of former flamens, the injury 
ensuing should affect only themselves, and not 
the office ; and accordingly, without any oppo- 
sition from the praetor himself, and with the 
universal approbation of the senate and com- 
mons, they introduced the flamen to a seat in 
the senate, though all men were of opinion that 
I. 


his having attained his object, was owing to 
the strict integrity of his conduct rather than to 
any privilege of the priesthood. The consuls, 
before they departed for their provinces, 
raised two city legions, and such a number of 
soldiers as was necessary to make up the com- 
plement of the other armies. The force which 
hitherto had served in the city, the consul 
Fulvius gave to his brother Caius Fulvius Flac- 
cus, lieutenant-general, with orders to march it 
into Etruria, and to bring home to Rome the 
legions then in that province. The other consul, 
Fabius, having collected the relicts of Fulvius’s 
army,, which amounted to tliree thousand 
three hundred and thirty-six men, ordered his 
son Quintus Maximus to conduct them into 
Sicily, to the proconsul Marcus Valerius, and 
to receive from him the two legions and thirty 
quinqueremes. The removal of these legions 
out of the island made no diminution, in res- 
pect either of strength or appearance, in the 
force stationed in that province. For, besides 
two veteran legions, completely recruited to 
their full complement, the proconsul had a 
I great multitude of Numidian deserters, both 
j horse and foot, and he also enlisted in his ser- 
! vice those Sicilians who had served in the army 
I of Epicydes, and that of the Carthaginians, 
men well experienced in war. By annexing a 
part of these foreign auxiliaries to each of the 
Roman legions, he preserved the appearance 
of two armies ; with one of which he ordered 
Lucius Cincius to guard that part of the island 
which was formerly the kingdom of Hiero-; 
^nd, with the other, he himself took charge of 
the rest of it, separated formerly by the bound- 
aries of the Roman and Carthaginian domin- 
ions. He likewise made division of the fleet, 
which consisted of seventy sail, in order that 
they might extend their protection of the coasts 
round the whole circumference of the island. 
Attended by the cavalry of Mutines, he went 
in person through every part of the province, 
to view the lands, observe what parts were 
cultivated," and what were not, commending or 
reproving the owners, accordingly. In conse- 
quence of his care in this particular, such an 
abundance of com was produced, that, besides 
sending ^ quantity to Rome, he conveyed 
;to Catana a sufficient supply for the army, 
whicli was to be employed during the summer 
at Tarentum. 

JX. But the transportation of those soldiers 
into Sicily, the greater part of whom were La- 
4^ F 


tines and allies, was very near proving the 
cause of formidable disturbances; so true it 
is, that tbe issues of great affairs often depend 
on trivial circumstances. For tbe Latines and 
allies, in tbeir meetings, began to murmur, 
that they bad now for ten years been drained 
by levies and contributions. That generally 
every year, they suffered great losses in tbe 
war. Many were slain in tbe field, many were 
cut off by sickness ; and that every one of 
tbeir countrymen, enlisted as a soldier by tbe 
Eomans, was more effectually lost to them, than 
if be were taken prisoner by tbe Cartbaginians ; 
because tbe latter was sent back, without ran- 
som, to bis country, whereas tbe other was 
ordered by the Romans out of Italy, into ban- 
ishment indeed, rather than to military service. 
Tbe ti'oops of Cannaj were now growing old 
in that situation, having been in it nearly eight 
years, and would end tbeir lives before the 
enemy, whose strength was at the present in a 
state particularly flourishing, would retire out 
of Italy. If veteran soldiers were not to re- 
turn home, and still new ones to be enlisted, 
there would not, in a short time, be one of that 
description remaining. Wherefore it was be- 
come necessary, before they should be reduced 
to tbe last degree of desolation and want, to 
deny to the Romans that which particular cir- 
cumstances alone would shortly render it impos- 
sible to grant. If that people saw tbe allies 
cordially uniting in such a measure, they cer- 
tainly would think of making peace %vith the 
Carthaginians ; otherwise, as long as Hannibal 
lived, Italy would never be free Irom war.” 
Thus did they argue in their assemblies. The 
Roman colonies were, at this time, thirty in 
number; all of whom had ambassadors at 
Rome ; and twelve of them presented a remon- 
sti*ance to the consuls, stating that they had 
not the means of furnishing the supplies of 
men and money. These were Ardea, Nepete, 
Sutrium, Alba, Carseoli, Cora, Suessa, Cir- 
ceii, Setia, Cales, Narnia, and Interamna. 
The consuls surprised at such an extraordinary 
declaration, and wishing to deter them from 
the meditated secession, to which end they sup- 
posed that censure and reproof would be more 
effectual than gentle measures, answered, that 
“ the expressions which they had dared to use 
were such as the consuls could not prevail on 
themselves to repeat in the senate. For they 
contained not a refusal of military duty, but an 
open d<ffection from the Roman people. They 


advised them, therefore, to return home instant- 
ly to consult with their respective countrymen, 
as if no step had yet been taken ; since their 
infamous design, though disclosed in words, 
had not proceeded to action; and to remind 
them that they were not natives of Campania, 
or of Tai’entum, but of Romo. That from 
thence they derived their origin, and from 
thence were sent out into colonies, into lands 
taken from enemies, for the purpose of increas* 
ing population ; and that, consequently, what- 
ever duties children owe to parents, these they 
owed to the Romans, if they had any remains 
of natural affection, or any regard for their 
mother country. They desired them, there- 
fore, to confer on the matter anew ; for that, as 
to the measures which they had inconsiderately 
mentioned, their tendency was to betray the 
Roman empire, and to give up the conquest of 
it to Hannibal.” Though the consuls, one 
after the other, reasoned with them in this 
manner for a long time, yet the ambassadors 
were not in tbe least moved, but replied, that 
“ they had nothing new to represent to the 
senate at home, neither had that assembly 
grounds for new deliberation, when they nei- 
ther had men to be enlisted, nor money to pay 
them.” The consuls finding them inflexible 
laid the affair before the senate; and here it 
excited such seiious apprehensions in eveiy 
mind, that great numbers cried out, that “ the 
ruin of the empire was at hand ; that the other 
colonies would act in the same manner; so 
would the allies ; that all had conspired to be- 
tray the city of Rome to Hannibal.” 

X. The consuls endeavoured to console and 
encoui'age the senate, telling them, that “ the 
other colonies would maintain their allegiance 
and duty as heretofore; and that even these 
which had swerved from their duty, if ambas- 
sadors were sent round among them instructed 
to apply reproofs, and not intreaties, would be 
impressed with respect for the sovereign autho- 
rity.” Having received power from the senate to 
act and manage as they should see most condu- 
cive to the public good, they began by sounding 
the dispositions of the other colonies ; and then, ^ 
summoning their ambassadors, demanded of 
them in public, whether they had their contin- 
gents of soldiers ready according to the regula- 
tion ? To this Marcus Sextilius of Fregelhie, in 
behalf of the eighteen colonies, made answer, that 
“ the soldiers were ready according to the re » 
gulation ; that if a greater number should be 
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required, they would bring them ; and, that 
whatever else the Roman people should corn^ 
mand or wish, they would perform with zeal 
and diligence. That they wanted not suffi- 
ciency ofmeans, and had more than a sufficiency 
of inclination.” On this the consuls, after 
premising that all the praises which themselves 
could bestow would be inadequate to their 
merits, unless they were joined by the thanks 
of the whole body of the senate in full assembly, 
desired them to accompany them into the 
senate-house. The senate complimented them 
by a decree conceived in the most honourable 
terms possible, and then charged the consuls 
to conduct them into an assembly of the people 
also, and there, among the many other import- 
ant services which those colonies had performed 
to them and their ancestors, to make proper 
mention of this recent instance of their meri- 
torious conduct towards the commonwealth. 
Even now, and after so many ages, their names 
should not be lost in silence, nor should they 
be defrauded of their due praise ; they were 
these — Signia, Norba, Saticulum, Brundusium, 
Fregellie, Luceria, Venusia, Adria, Firma, 
Ariminum ; on the coast of the other sea, Pon- 
tia, Pgestum, and Cosa ; and in the inland 
parts, Beneventum, uEsernia, Spoletum, Pla- 
centia, and Cremona. Supported by these, the 
Roman empire was enabled to stand ; and they 
received every mark of gratitude both in the 
senate, and in the assembly of the people. The 
former ordered, that no mention should be made 
of the other twelve dependencies, which had 
refused to furnish their quota for the war, and 
that the consuls should neither dismiss nor de- 
tain their ambassadors, nor hold any communi- 
cation with them t such a tacit proof of displea- 
sure was judged the most suitable to the dig- 
nity of the Roman people. While the consuls 
were busy in expediting the other necessary 
preparations for the campaign, it was resolved 
to draw out of the treasury the vicesimary gold, 
(that is to say, a fund formed of the twentieth 
part of the value of slaves enfranchised,) which 
was reserved for exigencies of the utmost ne- 
cessity. There was drawn out accordingly, to 
the amount of four thousand pounds weight of 
gold. Of this were given to the consuls, to 
Maycus Marcellus and Publius Sulpicius, pro- 
consuls, and to Lucius Vetiiriiis, the praetor, 
to whom the lots had given the province of 
Gaul, five hundred pounds each ; and besides 


this there were given, in. particular charge, to 
the consul Fabius, one hundred pounds of gold 
to be carried into the citadel of Tarentum. 
The remainder they employed in making con- 
tracts, with ready money, for clothing the army, 
who were then serving in Spain, with so much 
honour to themselves and to their commander. 

XI ft was also resolved, that, before the 
consuls set out from the city, they should ex- 
piate several prodigies which had happened. 
On the Alban mount, a statue of Jupiter, and 
a tree, standing near the temple ; at Ostia, a 
grove 5 at Capua, a wall, and the temple of For- 
tune, and at Sinuessa, a wall and gate, were 
struck by lightning. Farther it was reported, 
that the Alban water flowed in a bloody stream ; 
that, at Rome, in the cell of the temple of 
Fors Fortuna, an image, which was in the 
crown of the goddess, fell from her head into 
her hands ; that an ox spoke at Privernura ; 
that a vulture, while the forum was crowded, 
flew down into one of the shops ; and that, at 
Sinuessa, an infant was born whose sex was 
doubtful, such as are commonly called in Greek 
(a language more manageable than ours, parti- 
cularly in the compounding of words,) An- 
drogynes ; that a shower of milk feU, and that a 
boy was born with the head of an elephant. 
These prodigies were expiated with the larger 
kinds of victims. Orders were given for a 
supplication to be performed at all the shrines, 
and prayers to be offered during one day, for 
tbe averting of misfortunes; and a decree 
passed, that the proetor, Caius Kostilius, should 
vow and celebrate the games of Apollo, in like 
manner as they had of late years, been vowed 
and celebrated. At the same time, the con- 
sul Quintus Fill vius, held an assembly for the 
election of censors. The censors chosen were 
men who had never yet been consuls, Marcus 
Cornelfus Cethegiis, and Publius Sempronius 
Tuditanus. By direction of the senate the 
question was proposed to the people, and the 
people ordered, that these, by their censorial 
authority, should let to farm the lands of Cam- 
pania. The choosing of the senate was de- 
layed by a dispute between the censors about 
the nomination of the prince of it ; the mak- 
ing the choice had fallen, by lot, to Sem- 
pronius ; but Cornelius alleged that he ought 
to observe the practice handed down from 
their ancestors, which was to appoint as 
prince, the person who in the list of cen- 


sors stood the first of any then livings and this 
was Titus Manlius Torquatiis. Sempronius 
maintained, that when the gods gave a person 
the lot of appointing, they gave him at the same 
time full freedom of choice : that he would act 
in this case agreeably to his own judgment, and 
would name to the honour contended for, Quin- 
tus Fabius Maximus, whom he could prove to 
be the first of the whole Roman state, even in 
Hannibal’s opinion. After a long dispute, his 
colleague gave up the point, and Sempronius 
chose the consul, Quintus Fabius Maximus, 
prince of the senate. Then the list of the new 
senate was read, in which eight were left out, 
among whom was Lucius Cjecilius Metellus, 
infamous for having, after the defeat at Carmse, 
advised the abandonment of Italy. In their 
review of the equestrian order also, they cen- 
sured everyone concerned with him j but the 
number disgraced on that account was very 
small. From all the cavalry of the legions of 
Cannae then in Sicily, and their number was 
great, their horses were taken away. To this 
they added another punishment in point of time, 
ordering that the campaigns which those men 
had served on horses given by the public, should 
not entitle them to release, but that they should 
serve during ten others on horses of their own. 
They also searched for, and discovered, a great 
number, who ought to be ranked in the cavalry, 
and all of these who had been seventeen years 
old at the beginning of the war, and had not 
served, they disfranchised. They then contract- 
ed for the repairs of the buildings round the 
forum, which had been destroyed by the fire, 
— seven shops, the shambles, and the royal 
palace. 

XII. Having finished the necessary business 
at Rome, the consuls set out for the campaign. 
Fulvius, first, went forward to Capua ; in a few 
days after, Fabius followed, and he earnestly 
intreated his colleague in person, and Marcellus 
by letter, to make the most vigorous efforts to 
keep Hannibal employed, while he should carry 
on the siege of Tareiltum j observing that, 
when that city should be taken from the enemy, i 
who was already repulsed in every quarter, and j 
would then have no place where he could rest, 
or to which he could retreat for safety, he would 
not have even a pretence for staying longer in 
Italy. He likewise sent an express to Khegium, 
to the commander of the body of troops, which 
the consul Lsevinus had placed there, to act 
against the Bruttians, and which consisted of 


eight thousand men, all accustomed to live by 
plunder, the greater part of whom had been 
brought out of Sicily from Agathyrna, as was 
mentioned above. To these were joined many 
natives of the country, who deserted from the 
Bruttians, equally daring, and under equal ne- 
cessity to dare everything. He ordered this 
band to be led, first, to ravage the lands of 
Bruttium, and afterwards to besiege the city 
of Caulon. These orders they executed, not 
only with diligence, but with avidity; and after 
plundering the country, and dispersing the in- 
habitants, attacked the city with their utmost 
vigour. Marcellus, incited by his colleague’s 
letter, and also by an opinion which he had 
himself conceived, that he was the only Roman 
general able to cope with Hannibal, quitted his 
winter-quarters as soon as forage could be found, 
and met him at Canusium. The Carthaginian 
was, at this time, employed in endeavouring to 
entice the Canusians to a revolt, but on hearing 
of Marcellus’s approach, he decamped and re- 
tired. The country was open, affording no 
cover for an ambuscade, for which reason he 
resolved to draw back into more woody tracts. 
Marcellus pressed close on his steps, encamped 
within view of him, and, as soon as the trenches 
were finished, drew out his legions and offered 
battle. Hannibal sent out single troops of cav- 
alry, and the light spearmen from his infantry, 
to skirmish with the enemy, but did not think 
it advisable to risk the issue of a general en- 
gagement. He was, however, drawn into a 
contest of that sort which he wished to avoid ,* 
for although, by marching away in the night, he 
gained some ground of the enemy, yet Marcel- 
lus overtook him in an open country, and, as 
he was forming his camp, put a stop to his 
' works, by attacking the workmen on all sides. 

In consequence of this, a pitched battle ensued, j 
in which all the forces, on both sides, were en- f 

gaged ; but night coming on, they separated, I 

without any advantage being gained on either \ 

side. They then hastily, before it grew dark, ! 

fortified their camps, at a very little distance ' 

from each other. Next day, as soon as light 
appeared, Marcellus led out his forces to the i 

field, nor did Hannibal decline the contest, but 1 

in a long speech exhorted his men to “ remem- ^ 

her Thrasimenus and Cannae, and to crush the 
presumption of the foe, who pressed so closely 
on their steps; not suffering them either ' 

to march or encamp in quiet, or even to j 

breathe, or look about them. Every day. the | 
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rising sun and tlie Roman army, appealed toge- 
ther on the plains. But if the enemy should 
once he compelled to quit the field, especially 
with some loss of blood, they would afterwards 
conduct their operations with less turbulence 
and Wolence.” Irritated by such expressions, 
and at the same time vexed at being continually 
harassed, on quitting their camp they began the 
fight with great fuiy. The battle was main- 
tained for more than two hours ; then, on the 
Roman side, the right wing and the chosen 
band, called extraordinaries, began to give 
ground ; on observing which, Marcellus brought 
up the eighteenth legion to the front. But, i 
while the others were retiring in confusion, and 
these advancing, with but little alacrity, into 
their place, the w'hole line was disordered and 
in a little time totally broken : at last, fear get- 
ting the better of their shame, they fairly turned 
their backs. In tins battle, and the flight which 
followed, there fell no less than two thousand 
seven hundred of the Romans and allies 5 
among these four Roman centurions, and two 
military tribunes, Marcus Licinius and Marcus 
Fulvius. Fom* military standards were lost 
by the wing which first fled, and two by the le- 
gions which advanced in the place of the flying 
allies- 

XIIL After the army had retired into the 
camp, Marcellus reprimanded them in terms so 
harsh and hitter, that they felt more from the 
discourse of their incensed commander, than 
from all they had suffered, in the unsuccessful 
fight, through the whole day. He said to them, 

** as matters have turned out, I praise and thank 
the immortal gods, that the victorious enemy 
did not assault cm camp itself, while you were 
hurrying into the gates, and over the rampart, 
in such utter dismay. You would certainly 
have abandoned that, through the same panic 
that made you give up the battle. Wliat fright 
is this ? What terror, what forgetfulness both 
of your own character and that of your adver- 
saries, has at once seized your minds ? Surely 
they are the same enemies, in 'defeating and 
pursuing of whom you spent the whole of the 
last summer ; who, for some days past, have fled 
before you night and day, while you pressed on 
their rear j whom, yesterday, you did not allow 
either to continue their march, or to form their 
camp. I say nothing of the advantages on 
which you ought to pride yourselves ; but will 
mention what, of itself^ ought to fill you with 
shame and remorse ; yesterday you fought.' it 


out to the end on equal terms. What alteration 
has last night, what has this day made. Ha'^^e 
your forces been diminished 5 have theirs been 
augmented ? I cannot persuade myself that I 
am speaking to my own army, or to Roman 
soldiers. The arms and appearances of the men 
are such as usual. But, if you had possessed 
the usual spirit, would the enemy have seen 
your backs ? Would he have carried off a 
standard from any one company or cohort? 
Hitherto, he has boasted of putting our legions 
to the sword ; you, this day, have been the first 
who have conferred on him the glory of putting 
a Roman army to flight.” On this the troops, 
xmiversally, besought him to pardon their beha- 
viour of that day ; and entreated him, whenever 
he pleased, to make another trial of the courage 
of his soldiers. I vdll try you, soldiers,” said 

he, “ and to-morrow will lead you into the 
field ; that in the character of conquerors, not 
of vanquished men, you may obtain the pardon 
which you desire.” He then ordered, that the 
cohorts which had lost their standards should 
receive barley for their allowance, and the cen- 
turions of the companies whose standards had 
been lost, he deprived of their swords 5 com- 
manding that all, both infantry and cavalry, 
should he ready under arms on the following 
day. The assembly was now dismissed, all 
acknowledging that the reproofs which they 
had received were not more severe than they 
deserved; for that no person in the Roman 
army had, that day, behaved like a man, except 
the general alone, to whom they ought to make 
atonement, either by their death or by a glorious 
victory. On the day following they attended 
according to orders, armed and accoutred. The 
general then commended them, and said, that 
<*he would bring fonvard, into the first line, 
those who had fled first the day before, and the 
cohorts which had lost their standards ; that 
he now gave notice, that it was incumbent on 
them to fight and to conquer, and to exert 
themselves vigorously, one and all, to prevent 
the news of yesterday’s flight reaching Rome, 
before 'that of the present day’s triumph.” 
They were then ordered to refresh themselves 
with food, that, in case the fight should last 
longer than usual, they might have strength to 
go through it. After every tiling had been said 
and done to rouse the courage of the soldiers, 
they marched out to the field, 

XIV. When this was told to Hannibal, he 
said, We have to deal with an enemy w^lio 
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can neither bear good fortune nor bad *. if be 
gets the better, he pursues the yanquished with 
presumption and -vehemence ; if he is worsted, 
he renews the contest with the victors.” He 
then ordered the signal to be sounded, and led 
out his forces. Both parties fought now with 
much more vigour than the day before ; the 
Carthaginians struggling to maintain the glory 
acquired yesterday, the Romans to remove their 
disgrace. On the side of the Romans, the left 
wing, and the cohorts which had lost their stan- 
dards, fought in the front line ; while the 
twentieth legion was drawm up on the right 
wing. Lucius Cornelius Lentulus, and Caius 
Claudius .Nero, lieutenant-generals, command- 
ed the wings ; Marcellus himself took the 
charge of the centre, that he might animate the 
men by his presence, and be an immediate wit- 
ness of their behaviour, On Hannibal's side, 
the front line was composed of the Spanish 
troops, who were the main strength of Ms army. 
When the fight had long continued doubtful, 
Hannibal ordered the elephants to be brought up 
to the van, hoping, by their means to occasion 
fear and disorder. At first, they broke the 
ranks, and by treading down some, and terrify- 
ing others, on either side, so as to put them to 
flight, made an opening in the line in one part i 
and the alarm would probably have spread far- 
ther, had not Caius Hecimius Plavus, a mili- 
tary tribune, snatching the standard of the first 
band of spearmen, ordered that company to fol- 
low him. He then led them to the spot where 
the elephants were throwing all into confusion, 
with directions to discharge their javelins at j 
them. Every weapon took place, for there j 
was no difficulty in hitting, at a small distance, 
bodies of such huge bulk, especially as they 
were crowded close together. But though they 
were not all of them wounded, yet those, in 
whose fiesh the javelins stuck, as they are 
creatures whose motions cannot be depended 
on, betaking themselves to flight, drove back 
even those that were unhurt. And now, not 
any particular company alone, but every soldier 
who could come up with the retreating ele- 
phants, •\vith all his might hurled javelins at 
them. Thus attacked, the more violently did 
the animals rush upon their owners and made 
so much the greater carnage of them, than they 
had made of the enemy, as one of them, when 
frightened or hint, is hurried on more forcibly 
than he could be driven by the manager sitting 
on his back. While the enemy’s line was in , 


this great disorder, in consequence of those 
beasts breaking through it, the Romans made 
a brisk onset, and without much opposition 
from troops so scattered and confused, drove 
them off the ground. Marcellus ordered, his 
cJavalry to charge them as they fled, and the 
pursuit did not cease, until they were driven, 
in consternation, into their camp ; for besides 
other circumstances which caused terror and 
tumult, two elephants had fallen in the very 
entrance of the gate, so that the men were 
obliged to make their way over the trench and 
rampart. Here the slaughter of the enemy was 
the greatest. There were killed no less than 
eight thousand men, and five elephants. Nor 
did the Romans gain the victory without loss 
of blood : of the two legions, about one thou- 
sand seven hundred were killed, and of the 
allies above one thousand three hundred. 
Great numbers, both of Romans and allies, 
were wounded. In the following night Hanni- 
bal decamped, and though Marcellus wished to 
pursue him, he was prevented by his wounded, 
which were in great number. Scouts, who 
were sent to observe his march, brought intelli- 
gence next day that Hannibal had taken the 
road towards Bruttium, 

, XV. About the same time, the Hirpinians, 
Lucanians, and Volscians, surrendered them- 
selves to the consul Quintus Fulviiis, deliver- 
ing up Hannibal’s garrisons which they had in 
their cities, and were mildly received by the 
consul with only a verbal reproof for tbeir past 
errors, Hopes of similar gentle treatment 
were held out to the Bruttians a].so, through 
two brothers, Vibius and Pactius, of the most 
illustrious family of any in that nation, who 
came to request the same terms of capitulation 
which were granted to the Lucanians. The 
other consul, Quintus Fabius, took by assault, 
Manduria, a town in the territor}^ of Sallentum. 
Here he made four thousand prisoners, and 
gained much booty of other kinds. Proceed- 
ing thence to Tarentum, he pitched his camp 
at the very mouth of the harbour. Of the 
ships, which Livius had kept here for the pur- 
pose of protecting convoys, he loaded part with 
machines and implements fit for assailing walls ; 
the rest he furnished with engines, stones, and 
missile weapons of every kind; the store- 
ships also, not confining himself to such 
only as were moved by oiirs, he fitted out in 
the same manner, in order that some might 
bring out the machines and ladders to the 
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Willis, wliile the others, from their ships at some 
distance, should annoy with missile weapons, 
the men employed in defending them. These 
ships were thus fitted up and prepared, 
for the purpose of an attack on that side of the 
city which is washed by the open sea, which 
was now clear of the enemy ; for the Cartha- 
ginian fleet had sailed over to Corcyra, at the 
time when Philip was preparing to attack the 
iEtolians. Meanwhile, the party which car- 
ried on the siege of Caulon in Bruttium, hear- 
ing of Hannibal’s approach, and fearful of be- 
ing ovei-powered, retired to an eminence, 
which, though it seemed them from an imme- 
diate attack, was destitute of every other con- 
venience. In the prosecution of the siege of 
Tarentum, Fabius received very great assis- 
tance towards the accomplishment of that im- . 
portant business, from an incident trivial in 
appearance j the Tarentines had in the city a 
party of Bruttians, given to them by Hanni- 
bal, and the commander of this party was des- 
perately in love with a young woman, whose 
brother was in the army of the consul Fabius. 
This man, being informed by a letter from his 
sister, of her new acquaintance with a stranger 
of so great wealth, and so highly honoured 
among his countrymen, conceived hopes that, 
by means of his sister, her lover might be 
brought into any scheme ; and tliis project he 
communicated to the consul ; his reasoning ap- 
peared not ill founded, and he was ordered to 
go as a deserter into Tarentum. Here being 
introduced by his sister to the notice of the 
commander, he began by artfully sounding his 
disposition, and having satisfied himself that 
his temper was as fickle as he could msh, by 
the aid of female blandishments he prevailed on 
him to betray the post, of which he commanded 
the guard. When both the method and the time 
for the execution of this design were settled, 
the soldier was let out of the town privately, 
through the Intervals between the guards, and 
related to the consul wdiat had been done, and 
what was furthur intended. At the first 
watch, Fabius, after giving proper directions 
to the troops in the citadel, and to those who 
had the guard of the harbour, went himself 
quite round the harboxu’, and sat down, in con- 
cealment, on the side of the city facing the 
east. The trumpets then began to sound at 
once, from the citadel, from the port, and from 
the ships which had been brought to th^ 
siiore on the side next to the open sea. At 


the same time a shout was raised, and a pro- 
digious tumult purposely made, on every 
side where there was very little danger. 
Meanwhile the consul kept his men quiet and 
sfient, Democrates, therefore, who had form- 
erly commanded the fleet, and who happened 
now to command there, perceiving every thing 
near him quiet, while other parts resounded 
with tumult and shouting like that of a city 
stormed^ fearful lest, while he hesitated, the 
consul might force a passage, and march in his 
troops, carried off his party to the citadel, be- 
cause the most alarming noise proceeded from 
that quarter. Fabius, from the length of time, 
and likewise from the silence which prevailed, 
(for where, a little before, there was an uproar 
among the men rousing each other, and calling 
to arms, now not a word was heard,) imagined 
that the guard was withdrawn j he therefore 
ordered the ladders to be brought up to that 
part of the wall, where, according to the infor- 
mation of the contriver of the plot, the cohort 
of Bruttians held the guard. In this place, 
favoured and assisted by the Bruttians, the Ho- 
mans first gained possession of the wall, over 
which they climbed into the city ; and then the 
nearest gate was broken open, that the troops 
might march^through in a body. These enter- 
ing the town a little before day, rM^d a shout, 
and, without meeting any one in arms, proceed- 
ed to the forum, having drawn on themselves 
the attention of the combatants in every quar- 
ter, whether at the citidel or the harbour, 

XYI. At the entrance of the forum, a vig- 
orous opposition was made, but it was not per- 
severed in. A Tarentine was no match for a Ho- 
man, either in spirit, in arms, in warlike skill, 
nor yet in vigour or bodily strength. They 
only discharged their javelins, and then, scarce- 
ly waiting till the fight began, turned their 
backs 5 and as they were acquainted with the 
streets of the city, ran different ways to their 
own houses, or those of their friends. Two 
of their commanders, Nico and Democrates, 
fell, fighting courageously. Philomenus, who 
had been the author of the plot for betraying the 
city to Hannibal, rode away from the fight at 
full speed ; his horse was not long after seen, 
straying through the city without a rider, hut 
his T^qdy was never found, and the general opin- 
ion was, that he fell from his horse into an 
open well. Carthalo, as he was coming to the 
consul unarmed, to remind fiim of their fathers 
being, connected by an intercourse of hospibflity. 
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was slain by a soldier who met Mitt in thew'ay. 
The rest -were put to the sword without distinc- 
tion, aimed and unarmed, Carthaginians and 
Tarentincs alike. Many even of the Brattians 
were killed, either through mistake, or through 
the inveterate hatred borne towards them by 
the Komans, or with design to discountenance 
the report of the place being betrayed, and that 
it might rather appear to have been taken by 
force of arms. After this carnage, the victors 
proceeded in several parties, to plunder the city. 
We are told that there were taken here thirty 
thousand persons in a state of servitude, a vast 
quantity of silver wrought and coined, eighty- 
seven thousand pounds weight of gold, toge- 
ther Avith statues and pictures in such numbers, 
as almost to rival the decorations of Syracuse. 
But Fabius, with more greatness of mind than 
was shown by Marcellus, refrained from med- 
dling with booty of that sort; and when his 
secretary asked him what he would have done 
with the statues of their gods, which were of gi- 
gantic size, and habited like warriors, he ordered 
him to ^‘let the Tarentines keep their angry gods 
to themselves. Then the wall, which separated 
the citadel from the town, was demolished and 
rased. Amid these transactions, Hannibal, 
having made prisoners the party employed in 
the siege of Caulon, who capitulated, hearing 
of the siege of Tarentum, marched night and 
day with all expedition to relieve it : but while 
be was hastening thither, he received the news 
of its being taken. On this he observed, « the 
Bomans, too, have their Hannibal; we have 
lost Tarentum through the same arts by which 
we acquired it.” That he might not, how- 
ever, seem to have turned back as in flight, 
he encamped on the spot where he had halt- 
ed, about five miles from the city ; and, after 
staying there a few days, retreated to Me- 
tapontum. From hence he sent to Tarentum 
two Metapontines, with letters from the prin- 
cipal men in that state to Fabius, to receive his 
promise of impunity for what was past, on con- 
dition of their delivering Metapontum and the 
Carthaginian gairison into bis hands. Fabius, 
supposing the offer to be made with sincerity, 
appointed a day on which he would come to 
Metapontum, and gave letters in answer, which 
were delivered to Hannibal, who, overjoyed at 
the success of his stratagem, and at finding that 
even Fabius was not proof against artifice, 
formed an ambuscade at a small distance from 
Metapontum. As Fabius was taking the aus~ 
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pices, previous to his departure from Tarentum, 
the birds repeatedly refused the favourable 
signs ; also, when he consulted the gods by sa- 
crifice, the ariispex warned him to beware of 
treachery and plots. As he did not come on 
the appointed day, the two Metapontines were 
sent back, to remove any scruple that retarded 
him, but being suddenly seized, and dreading an * 
examination by torture, they disclosed the whole 
plot. 

XVII* In Spain, in the beginning of the 
summer, there came over to Scipio, who had 
spent all the preceding winter in conciliating 
the affections of the barbarians, partly by 
presents, and partly by sending borne their 
hostages and prisoners, a person named Edes- 
co, a distinguished commander among the 
Spaniards. This man’s wife and children 
were in the hands of the Homans; but, be- 
sides this motive, he was also actuated by 
that almost unaccountable propension which 
had brought over all Spain from the Carthagin- 
ian interest to that of the Bomans, Led by 
the same motive, Indibilis and Mandonius, un- 
questionably the two first men in Sp«un, with 
the whole body of their countrymen, deserted 
Hasdrubal, and withdrew to an eminence over- 
looking Ms camp, from whence along a con- 
tinued ridge of hills, they could retire with 
safety to the Romans. When Hasdrubal saw 
the enemy’s strength increasing by such large 
accessions, while his own was daily diminished, 
and would probably, unless by a bold effort he 
effected something, continue to decay, in the 
same manner as it had begun, he resolved to 
bring on a battle as soon as possible. Scipio ! 
was even more desirous of an engagement ; as 
well because Ms hopes were strong, in coiise- 
quence of the success which had hitherto at- | 
tended Ms affairs, as because he wished to 
engage with a single general and his forces, j 
rather than with all together, which he would ^ 
perhaps be forced to do, w^ere they to unite. 
However, should he be under a necessity of 
fighting more than one army at once, he had tak- 
en a judicious method to augment his strength ; 
for, perceiving that there would be no employ- 
ment for his marine, as the coast of Spain was en- 
tirely clear of any Carthaginian fleet, he hauled ^ 
up the ships on land at Tarraco, and joined 
the marines to his land forces. As to arms for 
them, he bad abundance, between those taken ^ 
at Carthage, and those which had been af- 
terwards made by the great number of work- 
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men whom he employed. With this force, Sci- 
pio, in the beginning of spring, by which time 
he was rejoined by Lselius, who had returned 
from Rome, and without whom he undertook 
no enterprise of any extraordinary moment, 
set out from Tarraco, and advanced towards 
the enemy. On his march, during which he 
found every place well affected, the allies show- 
ing him all respect, and escorting him as he 
passed through each of their states, he was met 
by Indibilis and Mandoniiis, with their armies. 
Indibilis spoke for both, not with the ignorance 
and temerity of a barbarian, but with a modest 
gravity, appearing rather to apologize for their 
changing sides, as a measure of necessity, than 
to boast of it, as if it had been greedily embrac- 
ed on the first opportunity ; for “ he knew,” he 
said, that the term deserter was deemed dis- 
honourable by a man’s old associates, and held 
in suspicion by the new. Nor did he blame , 
men for this manner of thinking ; provided on- 
ly, that the merits of the cas^ and not the mere 
name, were made the grounds of this double 
aversion.” He then enumerated his services to 
the Carthaginian generals; and, on the other 
band, their avarice, tyranny, and ill-treatment 
of every kind heaped on him and his country- ! 
men. For these reasons,” he said, “ his body 
only had, hitherto, been on their side ; his mind 
had long been on that side where, he believed, 
that respect was paid to laws divine and human. 
To the gods themselves, people have recourse 
with supplications for redress, when they can 
no longer endure the violence and injustice of 
men. He entreated Scipio not to consider their 
conduct as deserving either punishment or re- 
ward; but to form his judgment on a trial of 
them from that day forward ; and by that stan- 
dard to estimate the recompense which they 
might hereafter be thought to deserve.” The 
Roman answered that he would comply with 
their desire in every particular ; and would not 
consider them in the light of deserters, because 
they had not thought themselves bound to ad- 
here to such an alliance, when the other party 
scrupled not to violate every obligation divine 
and human. Then their wives and children, 
being brought into the assembly, were restored 
to them, and received with tears of joy. That 
day they were entertained in lodgings prepared 
for them ; and, on the next, the terms of asso- 
ciation were ratified, and they were dismissed 
to bring up their forces ; afterwards they en- 
camped in conjunction with the Romans, until 
I. 


they conducted them to the spot where the ene- 
my lay. 

XVIII. The nearest army of the Cartha- 
ginians was that commanded by Hasdrubal, 
which lily near the city of Baecula. In the 
front of this camp he bad posted advanced 
guards of cavalry. On these, the Roman light 
infantry, the front rank, and those who compos- 
ed the van guard, instantly, as they arrived, and 
without waiting to choose ground for a camp, 
made an attack, and with such apparent con- 
tempt, as plainly demonstrated what degree of 
spirit each party possessed. The cavalry were 
driven within their works, whither they fled in 
confusion, pressed almost to the very gates. 
The action of that day having only whetted 
their ardour for a contest, the Romans pitched 
their camp. Hasdrubal, during the night, drew 
back his army to a hill, the summit of wMch 
was spread out into a level plain ; on the rear 
of the hill was a river, and on the front and on 
either side it was encircled by a kind of steep 
bank ; at some distance below this, lay another 
plain, sloping downwards, the circumference of 
which was likewise bounded by another bank of 
equally difficult ascent. Into this lower plain, 
Hasdrubal, next day, on seeing the enemy’s line 
formed in front of their camp, sept down his 
Numidian cavalry, and the light-armed Balea- 
rians and Africans.. Scipio, riding round the 
companies and battalions, desired them to ob- 
serve, that the enemy, renouncing at once all 
hopes of being able to oppose them on plain 
ground, endeavoured to secure themselves on 
hills; waiting within sight, and confiding in 
the strength of their posts, not in their valour 
and their arms. But Roman soldiers had 
mounted the higher defences of Carthage. Nei- 
ther hills, noi a citadel, nor the sea itself had 
stopped the progress of their arms. Those 
heights which the enemy had seized, would 
answer no other purpose than that of compelling 
them, in their flight, to leap down crags and 
precipices : but he would prevent their escap- 
ing, even in that way.” Accordingly, he gave 
orders to two cohorts, that one of them should 
secure the entrance of the valley, through which 
the river ran ; and that the other should block 
up the road, which led from the city into the 
country, afiross the declivity of the hill. He 
then put himself at the head of the light 
troops, which bad, the day before, beaten the 
enemy’s advanced guards, and led them against 
the light-armed forces posted on the brink of 
4 0 
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the lower descent. For some time they pro- 
ceeded over rough ground, without meeting 
any other obstacle than the difficulty of the 
way; afterwards, when they came within 
reach, vast quantities of weapons of every sort 
were poured down upon them ; while, on their 
side, not only the soldiers, but a multitude of 
servants mixed among the troops, assailed the 
enemy with stones, which they found every 
where scattered, and which, in general, w'ere of 
such a size as that they could be thrown by the 
hand. But, though the ascent was difficult, 
and they were almost overwhelmed wuth darts 
and stories, yet, through the skill which they 
had acfpiired by practice in climbing walls, and 
the obstinacy of their courage, the foremost 
gained the summit. When they got upon 
ground that was any way level, and where they 
could stand with firm footing, they soon beat 
back the enemy ; who, though light and fit for 
skirmishing, and able enough to defend them- 
selves at a distance, while an uncertain kind of 
fight was waged with missive weapons, yet, 
when the matter came to close fighting, were 
quite deficient in steadiness ; so that they were 
driven with great slaughter into the line of 
troops posted on the higher eminence. On 
this, Sci'pio, ordering the conquerors to press 
forward against their centre, divided the rest 
of the forces with Lrelius, whom he ordered to 
go round the hill to the right, until he should 
find a gentler ascent, while he himself, making 
a small circuit to the left, charged the enemy 
in flank. This, at once, threw their line into 
disorder, though they attempted to change the 
position of their wings, and to face about their 
ranks towards the several shouts, which assailed 
their ears from every quarter. During this con- 
fusion, Lielius also came up, and the enemy by 
retreating, through fear of being wounded from 
behind, broke their front line, and left an open- 
ing for the Roman centre, who never could | 
have made their way up against ground so dis- : 
advantageous, had the ranks remained entire, i 
and the elephants kept their posts in the front 
of the battalions. While numbers were slain 
in every quarter, Scipio, who with his left 
wing had charged the right of the enemy, con- 
tinued the attack with the greatest fury against 
their naked flank. And now the Carthaginians 
had not even a passage open for flight ; for the 
Roman detachments had taken possession of 
tlie roads both on the right and left; add to 
this, that their commander and principal officers, 
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in endeavouring to make their escape, filled up 
the gate of the camp, while the disorderly rout 
of the frightened elephants were as terrible to 
them as were the enemy. There were slairi 
therefore not less than eight thousand men. 

XIX. Hasdrubal had, before the battle, 
hastily sent off his treasure; and now^ forward- 
ing the elephants, he collected the flying troops, 
directing his course along the river Tagus, to- 
ward the Pyrenees. Scipio took possession of 
the Carthaginian camp, and having bestowed 
on the soldiers all the booty, except the persons 
of free condition, he found, on taking an ac- 
count of the prisoners, ten thousand foot, and 
two thousand horse. Of these, he sent home 
all the Spaniards without ransom, the Africans 
he ordered the quiestor to sell. On this the 
multitude of Spaniards who stood around, both 
those who had formerly surrendered, and those 
taken the day before, unanimously saluted him 
by the title of king. But Scipio, ordering the 

crier to command silence, told them, that «« to 
him the highest title was that of general, which 
his soldiers had conferred upon him. That 
the title of king, in other places highly respected, 
was, at Rome, deemed odious. They might, 
indeed, within their own breasts, judge of him 
as possessing the spirit of a Idng, if they deem- 
ed that the most honourable perfection in a 
human mind, but they must refrain from the 
application of the name.’’ Even these barba- 
rians were sensibly affected by the greatness of 
his mind, that could look down contemptuously 
on a title, which from the rest of mankind at- 
tracts wonder and admiration. He then dis- 
tributed presents among the petty princes and 
chieftains of the Spaniards, desiring Indibilis to 
choose, out of the great number of horses taken, 
three hundred, such as he liked. While the 
quaestor, in pursuance of the general’s order, 
w^as selling off the Africans, he observed among 
them a boy of extraordinaiy beauty ; and, hear- 
ing that he was of royal blood, he sent him to 
Scipio. Scipio, asking him, “who, and of 
what country he was ; and why, at that early 
age, he had been found in a camp ?’* He told 
him, that “ he was a Numidian, called by his 
countrymen Massiva ; that being left an orphan, 
by the death of his father, he was educated in 
the family of his maternal grandfather. Gala, 
king of Numidia. That he had come ovei*^into 
Spain with his uncle Masinissa, who had lately 
brought a body of cavalry to the assistance of the 
Carthaginians. That he had never before been 
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in a battle, having been prohibited by Masinissa of desertions, until all the Spanish soldiers 
on account of his youth ; but that, on the day of were either removed into the remotest parts of 
the engagement with the Romans, he had Spain, or carried avray into Gaul. Therefore, 
privately taken a horse and arms, and, un- though the Carthaginian senate had passed no 
known to his uncle, gone out into the field, order for the purpose, yet it was necessary that 
whereby his horse falling he was thrown to Hasdnibal should go into Italy, where the j 

the ground, and made a prisoner by the Ro- principal stress of the war lay, and where the j 

mans.” Scipio, ordering the boy to be taken final decision of it must be expected ; in order, i 

care of, finished what business was to be done at the same time, to carry away all the Spanish f 

at the tribunal ; then, retiring into his pavilion, soldiers out of Spain, and out of the way of 

he called the youth, and asked him, whether he hearing the name of Scipio ; that the Cartha- 

wished to return to Masinissa ? To which ginian army, being greatly reduced, as well by 
the other, his eyes suffused with tears of joy, desertions as by the late unfortunate battle, 
replied, that above all things it was what he should be filled up with Spanish recruits : that 
wished. He then gave as presents to him, a Mago, giving up his forces to Hasdrubal, son of 
gold ring, a vest with a broad purple border, a Gisgo, should go over in person to the Balearic 
Spanish cloak with a golden clasp, likewise a islands, w'ith a large sum of money, to hire auxi- 
horse fully accoutred ; and, ordering a party of liaries : that Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, should, 
horsemen to escort him as far as he chose, sent with the remainder, retire into Lusitania, and by 
him away. ho means come to an engagement with the 

XX. He then held a council, to settle a Romans: that out of all their effective horse- 
plan of operations ; when many advised him, men a body of three thousand cavalry should 
without delay, to go in pursuit of Hasdrubal : be made up for Masinissa, to make excursions 
but such a step he thought too hazardous, lest through what they called Hither Spain, suc- 
Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, and Mago should cour their allies, aud carry depredations through 
unite their forces with those of that command- the towns and lauds of the enemy/’ Having 
er. Contenting himself, therefore, with send- determined on these measures, the commanders 
ing some troops to occupy the passes of the separated, to put their resolves in execution* 

Pyrenees, he passed the remainder of the Such were the transactions of this year in Spain, 
summer in receiving the submissions of the At Rome, the reputation of Scipio rose higher 
Spanish states. Not many days after the every day. The taking of Tarentum, though 
battle fought at Bsecula, when Scipio, on his effected by artifice rather than by courage, yet 
return to Tarraco, had just got clear of the gave some degree of glory to Fabius. The 
pass of Castulo, the two generals, from lustre of Fulvius’s character began to fade, 
the Farther Spain, Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, Marcellus w^as even spoken of with displeasure,’ 
and Mago, joined Hasdrubal — a reinforce- because, besides the failure in his first battle, 
ment too late, the battle being lost j but their he had in the middle of summer, while Han- 
coming was very seasonable in another respect, nibal was carrying his excursions through 
as it gave him the assistance of their counsel, various parts of Italy, drawn off his army to 
respecting the measures to be taken for the ’V'enusia, to lodge them in houses. He bad 
farther prosecution of the war. On this occa- a bitter enemy in Caius Publius Bibulus, a ple- 
sion, when they compared accounts of the dis- beian tribune ; this man, ever since the battle 
positions of the Spaniards in each of their which proved unfortunate, had, in frequent 
several provinces, Hasdrubal, son of Gisgo, harangues, represented Claudius in a dishon- 
alone, made a favourable report ; giving his curable light, endeavouring to render him odious 
opinion, that the remote track of Spain, which to the commons ; and he now proposed to de- 
fies on the ocean and about Gades, was, as yet, prive him of the command. The friends of 
unacquainted with the Romans, and therefore Claudius nevertheless procured an order, that 
sufficiently well affected to the Carthaginians. Marcellus, leaving at Venusia a lieutenant- 
The other Hasdrubal and Mago agreed in pro- general, should come home to Rome, to clear 
noiincing, that the affections of all, both in himself of those charges, on which his enemies 
their public and private capacities, w^ere at- founded the resolutions which they pro- 
tached to Scipio by the kind treatment which posed ; and that, during his absence, no step 
he gave them ; and that there would be no end should be taken towards divesting him of tbe 
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command. It so happened that Marcellus 
came to Rome, to rescue his character ffora 
disgrace, and the consul Quintus Fulvius to 
hold the elections, at the same time. 

XXL The business respecting Marcellus’s 
commission was debated in the Flaminian 
circus, amidst a vast concourse of plebeians, 
and people of all ranks. The tribune of the 
commons brought forward heavy charges, not 
only against Marcellus, but against the whole 
body of the nobles. “ To their treacherous 
and dil itoiy conduct,” he said, “ it was owing, 
that Haiiiiibai now held possession of Italy, as 
his })ravinee, for the tenth year, and passed 
more of his life there than in Carthage. The 
Roman people now enjoyed the fruits of con- 
tinuing Marcellus in command ; his aimiy, after 
being twice routed, was spending the summer 
at Venusia, and dwelling in houses instead of 
the camp.” These, and such like invectives of 
the tribune, Marcellus so thoroughly refuted, 
by a recital of the services which he had per- 
formed, that not only the question concerning 
the annulling of his commission was negatived, 
hut, on the iiy following, every one of the cen- 
turies, with the greatest unanimity, concurred 
in electing him consul. The colleague joined 
with him was Titus Quintius Crispinus, then 
a praetor. Next day 'were elected praetors, 
Publius Licinius Crassus Dives, then chief 
pontiff, Publius Licinius Varus, Sextus Julius 
CjEsar, Quintus Claudius, flamen. During the 
very time of the elections, the public were 
much disturbed with apprehensions of a revolt 
in Etruria. That some scheme of that kind 
had been set on foot ])y the Arretians was as- 
serted in a letter of Caius Cnlpurnius, who, in 
the character of proprietor, held the government 
of that province. Wherefore Marcellus, con- 
sul elect, was immediately despatched thither, 
with orders to inquire into the affair, and, if 
he should see occasion, to send for his army, 
and remove the war from Apulia to Etruria. 
The fear of this gave the Etrurians such a 
check, as kept them quiet. Ambassadors from 
the Tfxrentincs came to solicit a treaty of peace, 
requesting that they might be allowed to live 
in freedom under their own laws ; but the senate 
deshed them to come again, when the consul 
Fabius would have retmned to Rome. Both 
the Roman and plebeian games were this year 
re])eated for one day. The curule aodiles were 
Lucius Cornelius Caudiuus, and Servius Sul- 
piciiis Galba j the plebeian, Caius Servilius and j , 
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Quintus Cujcilius Metellus. Many people in- 
sisted that Ser'wlius could not legally have held 
the office of tribune, nor could now hold that 
of a3dile, because it was well known that his 
father, who, for ten years, was supposed to 
have been killed by the Boians near Mutina, 
'when triumvir for the distribution of lands, was 
still living, and in the hands of the enemy. 

XXII. In the eleventh year of the Punic 
war, commenced the consulate of Marcus Mar- 
cellus, a fifth time, (reckoning the consulship, 
which, because of an irregularity in the election, 
he did not hold,) and Titus Quintius Crispinus. 
It was decreed, that both the consuls should 
be employed in Italy, as their province ; and 
that out of the two consular armies of the pre- 
ceding year, with a third, which was at Venusia, 
and had been under the command of Marccl- 
lus, the consuls were to choose whatever two 
they liked 5 and the third was to be assigned to 
the commander, to whose lot the province of 
Tarentum and Salentum should fall. The 
other pro’rinces were distributed in this man- 
ner : with regard to the praetors, the city juris- 
diction was assigned to. Publius Licinius Va- 
rus 5 the foreign, with such other employment 
as the senate should direct, to Publius Licinius 
Crassus, chief pontiff ; Sicily to Sextus Julius 
Caesar, and Tarentum to Quintus Claudius, 
fiamen. Quintus Fuhdus Flaccus was conti- 
nued in command for the year, and ordered 
with one leg*ion, to hold the government of the 
province of Capua, which had been held by 
Titus Quintius, when praetor. Caius Hostilius 
Tubuliis was likewise continued, that, as pro- 
praetor, he might succeed Caius Calpurniiis in 
the command of the two legions in Etruria ; 
and Lucius Veturius Philo was continued, that 
he might, in quality of propraetor, retain the 
governmeBt of his present province of Gaul, 
■with the same two legions winch he had there 
when praetor. With regard to Caius Aurim- 
culeius, who, in his praetorship, had, with two 
legions, held the government of the province of 
Sardinia, the senate passed a decree in the same 
terms with that respecting Lucius Veturius, 
but, for the defence of that province, an addi - 
tional force was assigned him of fifty ships of 
war, which Scipio was to send from Spain. 
The business of continuing all these officers in 
command was laid before an assembly of the 
people. To Publius Scipio and Marcus Sila- 
nus, their present province of Spain, and the 
armies at present with them, were decreed for 
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tlie ycai-. An order was sent to Scipio, that, 
out of eighty ships which he then had — some 
brought with him from Italy, some taken at 
Carthage — he should send fifty over to Sardi- 
nia ; because a report prevailed that great naval 
preparations were going on at Carthage, where 
the intention was to overspread the whole coasts 
of Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia with a fleet of 
two hundred siiil. The business of Sicily was 
divided thus ; the troops of Caimioe were given 
to Sextus Cmsar; Marcus Valerius Laevinus 
(for he also was continued in authority) was to 
have the fleet of seventy ships, which lay on 
the coast of that island. To these were joined 
the thirty ships which had been at Tarentum 
the year before; and with this fleet of one 
hundred sail, if he thought proper, he was to 
pass over and make depredations on Africa, 
Publius Suipicius, also, was continued in com- 
mand for the year, that he might hold the pro- 
vince of Macedonia and Greece, with the same 
fleet which he had before. With respect to 
the two legions which remained in the city of 
Borne, no alteration was made. Leave was 
given for the consuls to raise recruits, to com- 
plete the troops wherein there was any defi- 
ciency of numbers. Twenty-one legions were 
employed this year in the service of the Roman 
empire. A charge was given to Publius Lici- 
nius Varus, city prostor, to repair thirty Old 
ships of war, which lay at Ostia, and to furnish 
twenty new ones, with their full complement 
of men, that he might have a fleet of fifty sail 
to guard the sea coasts in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. Cains Calpurnius was forbidden to 
remove bis army from Arretiiim, before the 
arrival of his successor. Both he and Tubero 
were ordered to be particularly watchful on that 
side, lest any new schemes might be formed. 

XXI 11. The preetors went to the provinces, 
but the consuls were detained by business re- 
specting religion ; for they could not readily 
effect the exjnation of several prodigies which 
had been reported. From Campania, accounts 
were brought, that two temples at Capua, 
those of Fortune and Mars, and several tombs, 
were struck by lightning ; and at Cumm, mice 
gnawed some gold in the temple of Jupiter, so 
apt is superstitious weakness to introduce the 
deities into the most trivial occurrences ; that 
at Casimim, a very large swarm of bees settled 
m the forum; at Ostia, a wall and gate 
were struck by lightning ; at Cfere, a vulture 
flew into the temple of Jupiter; and that at 


V ulsinii blood flowed from a lake. On account of 
these portents, there was a supplication perform- 
ed of one day’s continuance. During many suc- 
cessive ones, sacrifices were offered of victims 
of the larger kinds, and yet no favourable omens 
appeared, nor, for a long time, was there any 
indication of the gods becoming propitious. 
The baneful events, thus foreboded, affected not 
immediately the safety of the state, hut fell on 
the persons of the consuls. The Apollinarian 
games had been first celebrated by the city 
praetor, Cornelius Sulla, in the consulate of 
Quintus Fulvius, and Appius Claudius ; and, 
thenceforward, a, 11 the city praetors, in succession^ 
had performed them; hut they vowed them 
only for one year, and fixed no particular day 
! for their observance. This year, a grievous 
epidemic disorder fell both on the city and 
coimtry ; however, the sickness was rather te- 
dious than mortal. On account of this malady, 
a supplication was performed in all the streets 
of Rome, the city prajtor, Publius Licinius 
Varus, being at the same time ordered to pro- 
pose to the people to enact a law, that a vow 
should be made for the perpetual celebration of 
those games on a stated day. Accordingly he 
himself first engaged for it, holding the games 
on the third day of the nones of July, which 
day has ever since been observed as an anni- 
versary festival, 

XXIV. The rumours concerning the Ar- 
retians grew every day more and more alarming, 
and greatly increased the anxiety of the senate ; 
wherefore orders were despatched to Caius 
Hostilius, not to defer taking hostages from 
that people; and Caius Terentius Varro was 
sent with a commission to receive them from 
him, and conduct them to Rome. On his Jir- 
rival, Hostilius immediately ordered one legion, 
which was encamped before the gates, to march 
into the city ; and then, having posted guards 
in proper places, he summoned the senate to 
attend him in the forum, and make a demand of 
hostages. The senate requested two dixys’ time 
to consider the matter ; but he insisted that 
they should give them instantly, or he would, 
next day, take all the children of the senators. 
He then directed all the military tribunes, 
praefects of the allies, and centurions, to guard 
the gates carefully, that no one might go out of 
the city in the night. This was not performed 
with proper care and diligence ; for, before the 
guards were posted at the gates, or night came 
1>ij, seven principal senators made their escape 
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with tlieir cliildren. At the first light, oh the day 
follomng, the senate being summoned into the 
forum, they were missed, and their property was 
sold. hVorn the rest of the senators, one hun- 
dred and twenty hostages were received, who 
were their own children, and they were deli- 
vered to Caius Terontiiis to be conducted to 
Rome. He represented every thing to the 
senate, in such a light as gi'eatly increased their 
suspicions ; wherefore, as if the hostile inten- 
tions of the Etrurians wore no longer to be 
doubted, an order was given to Cains Teren- 
tius himself, to lead one of the city legions to 
Arretium, and to keep it there, as a garrison 
to the city. It was at the same time deter- 
mined that Caius Hostilius, with the rest of 
the troops, should make a circuit through the 
whole jjrovince j that those who wished to ex- 
cite disturbances might have no opportunity of 
putting their designs in execution. When 
Caius Tcrentius, with the legion, arrived at 
Arretium, and demanded from the magistrates 
the keys of the gates, they told him that they 
were not to be found ; but he believing rather 
that they had been put out of the way through 
some evil design, than lost through negligence, 
put on new locks, making use of every precau- 
tion to keep all things fully imder his own 
power. He earnestly cautioned Hostilius not 
to expect to retain the Etrurians in quiet by 
any other means than by putting it out of their 
power to stir. 

XXV. About this time, the business of the 
Tareiitines occasioned a warm debate in the 
senate, where Fabhis was present, exerting him- 
self in favour of those whom he had subdued 
by arras, while others spoke of them with much 
asperity, charging them as equal in guilt and 
deserving equal punishment with the Campan- 
ians. The senate resolved, conformably to the 
opinion of Manius Acilius, that the town 
should he secured by a garrison, and all the 
Tarentines confined within the walls, and that 
the business should he taken under considera- 
tion at a future time, and when Italy should 
be ill a state of greater tranquillity. The case 
of Marcus Livius, governor of the citadel of 
Tarentum, was also debated with no less 
warmth ; some advised to pass a vote of cen- 
sure on him, because that, in consequence of 
his indolence, Tarentum had been betrayed to 
the enemy ; while others thought him deserv- 
ing of reward, for having defended the citadel 
for five years, and for having, singly, been the 
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principal cause of the recovery of Tarentum. 
Moderate people affirmed, that the cognizance 
of his conduct belonged to the censors, not to 
the senate 5 and of this opinion was Fabius; 
nevertheless adding— Livius was, no doubt, 
the cause of Tarentum being recovered, as his 
friends have so often boasted in the senate 5 
but it should he borne in mind that it could 
not have been recovered, if it had not been 
lost.” The consul, Titus Quintius Crispinus, 
mai’ched with a reinforcement into Lucania, to 
join the army formerly commanded by Quintus 
Fulvius Flaccus. Marcellus was detained by 
several obstacles respecting religion which occur- 
red, in quick succession, to disturb his mind : one 
of which Avas, that, having in the battle with the 
Gauls at Clastidium vowed a temple to Honour 
and Virtue, he had been hindered, by the pon- 
tiffs, from dedicating it, for they insisted, that 
one slnine could not, with propriety, he conse- 
crated to more than one deity ; because, if it 
should be struck \\dth lightning, or any kind of 
prodigy happen in it, the expiation would be 
difficult, as ii could not be determined to wliich 
of the deities sacrifice ought to he made j for 
one victim could not, properly, he ofiered to 
two divinities, unless they were known to be 
two to whom such victim must be accepta- 
ble. IVlierefore a separate temple was erected 
to Virtue, and the woi*k pushed forward with 
haste ; nevertheless these temples 'were not 
dedicated by him. At length he set out, with 
I a number of recruits, to join the army, which 
he had left the year before at Venusia. Cris- 
pinus, observing the great degree of fame which 
the taking of Tarentmn had procured to Mar- 
cellus, prepared to lay siege to Locri in Briit- 
tium, sending to Sicily for engines and machines 
of all sorts, and calling over a fleet from thence, 
to attack that quarter of the city which stretch- 
ed down to the sea. But he laid aside his de- 
sign of the siege, because Hannibal had 
advanced to Licinium ; he heard, too, that his 
colleague had led out his army from Venusia, 
which made him 'wish to unite their forces. 
Crispinus therefore withdrew from Bruttium 
into Apulia, and the two consuls sat down in 
separate camps, distant from each other less 
than three miles, between Venusia and Baiitia, 
Hannibal also returned into the same country, 
as soon as he had saved Locri from a siege. 
And now the consuls, being both impatient for 
action, offered battle almost every day; not 
doubting but that, if the enemy would hazard 


an engagement with the two consular armies 
united, they might eiFectiially put an end to the 
war. 

XXVI. As Hannibal, of the two battles 
which he had fought with Marcellus the year 
before, had gained one and lost the other, he 
might now, in case of an engagement with the 
same antagonist, find reasonable grounds both 
of hope and fear ; hut he could, by no means, 
believe himself equal to a contest with the two 
consuls together. Applying himself, therefore, 
wholly to his old artifices, he watched an op- 
portunity for an ambuscade. However, several 
skirmishes were fought between the camps 
with various success, and the consuls began to 
- think that the summer might be spun out in 
this manner. They were of opinion, however, 
that the siege of Locri might, nevertheless, be 
prosecuted ; and they wrote to Lucius Cincius 
to come over, with the fleet, from Sicily to that 
place ; and, to carry on the siege on the land 
side, they ordered half the troops in garrison 
at Tarentum to march thither. Hannibal, hav- 
ing received previous intimation from some 
Thiirians of these intended measures, sent a 
H party to lie in ambush on the road from Taren- 
tum. There, under the hill of Petellia, three 
thousand horsemen and two thousand foot were 
placed in concealment ; and the Komans march- 
ing carelessly, wu’thout having examined the 
road, fell into the snare, where no less than 
two thousand soldiers were killed, and about 
twelve hundred taken prisoners : the rest 
flying different ways, through the fields and 
woods, returned to Tarentum. Between the 
Homan and Carthaginian camps, stood a hill, 
interspersed with trees, which neither party at 
first had occupied, because the Romans knew 
not the nature of the ground on the side which 
faced the camp of the enemy, and Hannibal had 
judged it to be better fitted for an ambush than 
for a camp : accordingly he sent thither, for 
the purpose, a strong detachment of^Numidians, 
whom he concealed in the middle of a thicket ; 
not one of whom stirred from his post in the 
day, lest either their arms or themselves might 
be observed from a distance. There ran a 
general murmur through the Roman camp, 
that this bill ought to be seized, and secured 
by a fort, lest, if Hannibal should get possession 
of it, they should have the enemy, as it were, 
f/'‘ over their heads. The observation struck 
Marcellus, and he said to his colleague, “ Why 
not go ourselves with a few horsemen, and take 


a view of the place ? After examining the mat- 
ter with our own eyes, we shall he able to judge 
with more certainty.” Crispinus assenting, 
they proceeded to the spot, attended by two 
hundred and twenty horsemen, of whom forty 
were Fregellans, the rest Etrurians : they 
were accompanied by two military tribunes, 
Marcus Marcellus, the consul’s son, and Aulus 
M and by two praefects of the allies, 

Lucius Arennius and Marcus Aulius. Some 
writers have recorded, that the consul Marcel- 
lus oflered sacrifice on that day, and that, on 
the first victim being slain, the liver was found 
without its head ; in the second, all the usual 
parts appeared, but there was a swelling ob- 
served on the head of the liver ; the aruspex 
also observing, that, in the second case, the 
entrails, being imperfect and foul, afforded no 
very happy presages. 

XXVn. But the consul Marcellus was 
possessed with such apassionate desire for a trial 
of strength with Hannibal, that he never 
thought his own camp close enough to his ; 
and on this occasion, as he was passing the 
rampart, he left directions that every soldier 
should be ready in his place, in order that, if 
the hill which they \vere going to examine, 
should be approved of, the whole might strike 
their tents, and follow them thither. In front 
of the camp was a small plain, and the road, 
leading thence to the hill, was open on all sides, 
and exposed to view. A watchman whom the 
Numidians had posted, not in expectation of 
an opportunity so important as this, but with 
the hope of cutting off any party that might 
straggle too far in search of wood or forage, 
gave them the signal to rise at once from their 
concealments. Those who were to come forth 
from the summit and meet the enemy in front 
did not show themselves, until the others, who 
were to inclose them on the rear, had got 
round. Then all sprung forward from every 
side, and, raising a shout, made a furious onset. 
Though the consuls were so situated in 
the valley that they could neither force their 
way up the hill, which was occupied by the 
enemy, nor, surrounded as they were, effect a 
retreat, the dispute might nevertheless have 
been protracted for a longer time, had not the 
Etrurians begun to fly, and thereby filled the 
rest with dismay. However, the Fregellans, 
though abandoned by the Etrurians, did not 
give up the contest, as long as the consuls re- 
mained unhih’t; who, by their exhortations, 
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and their own personal exertions, supported 
the spirit of the %ht; but, afterwards,, see- 
ing both the consuls wounded, and Marcellus 
pierced through with a lance, and falling life- 
less from his horse, then the few betook 
themselves to flight, carrying with them 
Crispinus, who had received two wounds from 
javelins, and young Marcellus, who was also 
hurt. One of the military tribunes, Aulus 
Manlius, was slain ; of the two praefects of the 
allies, Marcus Aulius was killed, and Lucius 
Arennius taken : of the lictors of the consuls 
five fell alive into the enemy’s hands j of the 
rest, some were slain, the others fled with the 
consul. Forty-three horsemen fell in the 
fight and pursuit, and eighteen were made pri- : 
soners. The troops in camp had taken the 
alarm, and were going to succour the consuls i 
when they saw one consul, and the other con- 
suf's son, both wounded, and the small remains 
of the unfortunate party on their retuim. The 
death of Marcellus, unhappy in other respects, 
was no less so in this, that by conduct, ill- 
becoming either his age (for he was now above 
sixty years old), or the prudence of a veteran 
commander, he had so improvidentiy precipi* 
tated himself, Ms colleague, and, in some mea- 
sure, the 'whole coramoiiAvealth into such des- 
perate hazard. I should engage in too many 
and too long discussions on a single event, if I 
were to recite all the various relations given by 
different writers of the death of Marcellus. To 
omit other authors, Lucius Ca3lius presents us 
with three different narratives of that occur- 
rence ; one received by tradition ; another writ- 
ten, and contained in the funeral panegyric, 
delivered by his son, who was present in the 
action ; and a third, which he produces as the 
real state of the lact, discovered by Ms o'kui 
inquiries. But how much soever reports vary, 
most of them, notwithstanding, concur in 
stating, that he went out of his camp to view 
the ground, and all, that he was slain in an 
ambuscade. 

XXyill. Hannibal, supposing that tbe en- 
emy must be gi-eatly dismayed by the death of 
one of their consuls, and the wounds of the 
other, and wishing not to lose any advantage 
which a junctine so favourable might afford, re- 
moved his camp immediately to the hill on 
which the battle bad been fought. Here he 
found the body of Marcellus, and interred it. 
Crispinus, disheartened by Ms calleague’s 
death and liis own, wounds, decamped in 
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the silence of the following night, and on the 
nearest mountains that he could reach, pitched 
his camp in an elevated spot, secure on all 
sides. On this occasion, the two commanders 
displayed great sagacity in their proceedings, 
while one endeavoured to effect, the other to 1 
guard against deception. Hannibal had, with 
Marcellus’s body, gotten possesion of his ring, 
and Crispinus, feaidng lest mistakes occasion- 
ed by means of this signet might give room to 
the Carthaginian for practising some of his 
wiles, sent expresses round to all the neigh- 
bouring states to inform them, that Ms col- 
league had been slain, that the enemy w- as in 
possession of Ms ring, and that they should, 
therefore, give no credit to any letters written ■ 
in the name of Marcellus.” TMs message 
from the consul had but just arrived at Salapia, 
when a letter was brought thither from Hanni- 
bal, •written in the name of Marcellus, intimat- 
ing, that “he 'would come to Salapia on the 
night which was to follow that day; and di- 
recting that the soldiers of the garrison should 
be ready in case he should have occasion to 
employ them.” The SMapians were aware of \ 
the fraud; and judging that Hannibal, whom j ' 
they had incensed, not only by their defection 
from his party, but by killing Ms horsemen, 
was seeking an opportunity for revenge, sent 
back his messenger, who was a Roman de- 
serter, in order that the soldiers might act, as 
should be thought proper, without being 
watched by him ; they then placed parties of 
the tomismen on guard along the walls, and in ; 
the convenient parts of the city, forming the = 

guards and watches for that night with more ( 

than ordinary care. Gn each side of the gate f 
through 'which they expected the enemy to 
come they placed the main strength of the gar- f 
risen. About the fourth watch Hannibal ap- ; 
preached the city ; his van-guard was composed 
of Roman deserters, armed ejIso in the Roman 
fashion. These, when they came to the gate, 
as they all spoke the Latine language, called 
up the watchmen, and ordered them to open 
the gate, for the consul was at hand. The 
watchmen, as if awaked by their call, were | 

all in a hurry and bustle, striving to open the ) 

gate which had been shut by letting down the 
portcullis ; some raised this with levers, others 
pulled it mtli ropes to such a height, that 
men might come in without stooping. Scarce- 
ly was the passage sufficiently opened, when 
the deserters rushed in eagerly through the gate; 
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and, when about six hundred had entered, the 
rope by which it was kept suspended, be- 
ing loosened, the portcullis fell down with a 
great noise. Part of the Salapians now attack- 
ed the deserters, who, as if among firiends, 
carried their arms cai*elessly on their shoulders, 
as on a march ; while the rest, from the tower 
adjoining the gate and from the walls, beat off 
the enemy with stones, and pikes, . and jave- 
lins. Thus Hannibal, ensnared by an artifice 
worthy of himself, was obliged to retire, and 
went thence to raise the siege of Loeri, 
which Cincius was pushing forward with 
the utmost vigour, having constructed va- 
rious -^vorks, and being supplied with en- 
gines of every kind from Sicily. Mago, who 
almost despaired of being able to hold out and 
maintain the defence of the city, received the 
first gleam of returning hope from the news of 
Marcellus’s death. This was soon followed 
by an express, acquainting him that Hannibal, 
having sent forwai'd the Numidian cavalry, was 
hastening after, at the head of the main body 
of infantry, with all the speed he could make. ^ 
As soon, therefore, as he understood, by signals ; 
made from the watch-towers, that the Numi- I 
dianswere drawing nigh, he with his own forces, ! 
suddenly throwing open a gate, rushed out fu- j 
riously on the besiegers. The suddenness of 
his attack, rather than inequality of strength, at 
first made the dispute doubtful ; but afterwards, 
when the Humidians came up, the Romans 
were struck with such dismay, that they fled in 
confusion towards the sea and tlieir ships, leav- 
ing behind their works and machines which 
they used in battering the walls. In this man- 
ner did the approach of Plannibal raise the siege 
of Ijocri. 

XXIX. When Crispiims learned that Han- 
nibal had gone into Bruttium, he ordered Mar- 
cus Marcell us, military tribune, to lead away to 
Veniisia the army which had been under the 
command of his colleague ; and he himself, 
with his ov/n legions, set out for Capxia, being 
scarcely able to endure the motion of a litter, 
his wounds were so very painful. But he first : 
despatched a letter to Rome, with an account : 
of Marcellus’s death, and of his own dangerous ] 
situation. “ It was not in his power,” he said, j 
“to go to Rome to attend the elections, because ! 
he was sure he should not be able to bear the ; 
fatigue of the journey ; and besides, that he ; 
%vas uneasy about Tarentum, lest Hannibal i 
might march thither from Bruttium. It was ' 
■ I. ‘ 


therefore necessary that some persons should 
be commissioned to come to him in his quarters, 
men of prudence, to whom he could with free- 
dom speak his thoughts on the present state of 
affairs.” The reading of this letter caused 
great sorrow for the death of one consul, and 
apprehensions for the safety of the other. The 
senate, therefore, sent Quintus Fabius the 
younger, to Venusia, to take the command of 
the army there ; and deputed three persons to 
wait on the consul, Sextus Julius Caesar, Lu- 
cius Lieinius PolUo, and Lucius Cincius Ali- 
inentus, who had a few days before come home 
from Sicily. These were ordered to deliver a 
message to the consul, that if he could not 
come himself to Rome, to hold the elections, he 
would, within the Roman territories, nominate 
a dictator for that purpose ; and directions were 
given, that in case the consul should have gone 
to Tarentum, then Quintus Claudius, the pras- 
tor, should lead the army from its present quar- 
ters into that part of the country where he 
could afford protection to the greatest number 
of the cities of the allies. In the course of 
this summer Marcus Valerius passed from 
Sicily to Africa with a fleet of one hundred 
sail, and making a descent near the city of Clu- 
pea, ravaged the country to a great extent, 
meeting scarcely any one in arms. After 
which, the troops employed in these depreda- 
tions made a hasty retreat to their ships, in con- 
sequence of a sudden report that the Carthagin- 
ian fleet was approaching. This fleet consisted 
of eighty-three ships, with wliich the Roman 
commander came to an engagement not far 
from Clupea, and gained a complete victory. 
After taking eighteen ships, and dispersing the 
rest, he returned to Lilybaeum with abundance 
of booty acquired both on land and sea. 

XXX. Philip, during this summer, brought 
assistance to the Achaeans, in compliance with 
their earnest entreaties; for, on one side, 
Machanidas, tyrant of the Lacedaemonians, 
harassed them continually by irruptions from 
his territories, which Jay contiguous to theirs 
and on another, the JEtolians, transporting an 
army, in ships, through the strait which runs 
between Naupactus and Patrse, called by the 
neighbouring inhabitants Hhios, bad spread 
devastations through the country. A report 
also prevailed, that Attains, king of Asia, in- 
tended to come over into Europe, because the 
JEtolians, iB^their last general council, had con- 
stituted hiih’ chief magistrate of their state, 
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T/bile Philip was, for all these reasons, march- went off instantly to ^ghiin, to the council 
ing down into Greece, he was met at the city summoned some time before. In this assem- 
of Lamia by the iEtolians, under the command bly several schemes were proposed for put- 
of Pyrrhias, who had been created praetor for ting an end to the JEtolian %var, that neither 
that t^'ear^, conjointly with Attains, on account the E-o mans nor Attains might have any pre- 
of the latter’s absence. Besides their own tence for entering Greece. But eveiy measure 
forces,, they had a body of auxiliaries sent of the kind \vas defeated at once by the 
by Attains, and about one thousand men .ffitolians, when the time of the truce bad 
from the Homan fleet of Publius Sulpicius. scarcely expired, on their hearing that Attains 
Against this commander, and these forces, 

Philip fought twice with success ; and, in each 
battle, slew at least one thousand The iEtolians 
being so greatly dismayed, as to keep them- 
selves close under the walls of Lamia, Philip 
led hiick Ills army to Plialara* This place, complained of some trifling acts committed 
being situated on the Malian hay, was formerly during the tmee, contraiy to the faith of the 
thickly inhabited, on accoimtof its excellenthar- convention, at last declaring that the war could 
hour, the. safe anchorage on either side, with not be terminated on any other terms than by 
other commodious circumstances, to which both the Achseans giving back Pylus to the Messe- 
the sea and the land contributed. Hither 
came ambassadors from Ptolemy, king of 
Egyi)t, the. Rhodians, Athenians, and Chians, 
with, intent to compose the differences between 
Philip and the J5tolians. The iEtolians also 
invited a mediator from among their neighbours, 

Amynander, king of Athamania* But the 
concern of all w'as engaged, not so much by 
their regard for the ^tolians, who were re- to have iill the confederates witnesses that the 
markable for an arrogance imbecoming a object of his pursuits was peace : of theirs, 
Grecian state, as by theii* wislies to prevent war. Thus, without any thing being effected 
Philip from interfering in any of the affairs of towards an accommodation, he dismissed the 
Greece ; an interference which would he high- assembly, left five thousand sohliers to protect 
ly dangerous to the general liberty. The de- 
liberations concerning a pacification w^ere 
tidjourned to the meeting of the council of the 
Achtcans, and a eertiiin time and place were 
fixed for that assembly. In the meantime a 
truce for thirty days was obtained. The king, to tiy his strength in a naval engagement 
proceeding thence tnroiigh Thessaly and Boeotia, with the Homans, who had long been rnas- 
came to Cludcis in .Euboea, with design to ex- ters of the sea in that part of the w^orld. 
dude Attains from the harbours and coasts, for After dissolving the council lie ■went back to 
intelligence had been received that he intended Argos, because the time of the Nemcean 
to come to Euboea with a fleet. Afterwards, games was approaching, and he wished to give 
leaving there a body of troops, to oppose At- them, by bis presence, an additional degree of 
talus, in case he shoidd happen to arrive in the splendour. 

meantime j and setting out himself with a few XXXI. While the king was employed in 

horsemen and light infantry, he came to Argos, the celebration of the games, and, during that 
Here the superintendence of the games of season of festivity, indulging liis mind in re- 
Hjerean Juno and Nemaean Hercules being laxation from mibtary operations, Publius Sul- 
conferred on him by the suffrages of the peo- picius setting sail from Xaiipactu.s, arrived on 
pie, because the kings of the Macedonians af- the coast between Sicyon and Corinth, making X 
feet to derive the origin of their family from violent depredations on that fine and fertile 
that city, he performed those^i in honour country. The new’-s of this event called away 
of Juno } and, as soon as they were finished, Philip from the exhibition. He mai’ched off 


the Achseans, receiving from them five ships of 
war, with wdiich, added to a fleet lately sent to f 
him from Carthage, and some vessels then on I 

their w'-ay from Bithynia, sent "by king Pioisias, [ 

he had resolved, if he could effect the junction, f 


mans, Atintania to the Homans, and Ardysea 
to ScerdiMus and Pleuratus. Philip, con- 
ceiving the utmost indignation at the vanquish- 
ed party presuming to presciibe terms to their 
conqueror, said, that “in listening before to 
proposals of peace, pr in agreeing to a truce, he 
had not been led by any expectation thuf,,, the 
J3tolians would remain quiet, but by his wisli 


w'as arrived at iEgina, and that the Homan fleet 
lay at Naupactiis. For being called into the 
council of the Acha^ans, where were likewise 
present the same ambassadors who had treat- 
ed of a pacification at Phalara, they at first 
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witli rapidity at the head of his cavalry, leaving 
orders for the infantry to follow ; and, while 
the Romans were straggling at random, and 
heavily laden with booty, not apprehending any 
danger of the kind, he attacked and drove them 
to their ships. Thus the Roman fleet returned 
to IVaupactus with little cause of triumph for 
the booty which they had taken. On the 
other side, Philip, by the fame of a victory, 
whatever might be its real importance, gain- 
ed however over Romans, added greatly to 
the lustre of the remaining part of the games ; 
and the festival wrs celebrated with ex- 
traordinary rejoicings, to which he contributed 
also by his popular hehavioiir: for, laying 
aside his diadem, purple robe, and other royal 
apparel, he set himself, with respect to appear- 
ance, on a level with the rest; than which 
nothing can be more grateful to the peo- 
ple of free states. This conduct would have 
aflfbrded very strong hopes of general liberty, 
had he not debased and dishonoured all by in- 
tolerable debauchery ; for, night and day, with 
one or two attendants, he ranged through the 
houses of married people. He had lowered 
his dignity to the common level, consequently 
the less conspicuous he appeared, the less re- 
straint he was under ; and thus the liberty of 
which he had given others an empty prospect, he 
stretched to the utmost in the gratification of 
his own libidinous desires. Money and seduc- 
tive discourses were not always sufficient for his 
purposes ; he even employed violence in aid of 
them, and dangerous was it for husbands and 
parents to show inflexible strictness in obstruct- 
ing the lustful passions of the king. He took 
from Aratus (a man of distinction among the 
Achaeans) his wife, named Polycratia, and de- 
luding her with the hope of being married to a 
sovereign prince, carried her into Macedonia. 
After spending the time of the celebration 
of the games, and several days after they 
were finished, in this scandalous manner, he 
mandied to Dymm, with design to dislodge a 
garrison of the JStoiians, who had been in- 
vited by the Eleans, and received into that 
city. At Dymm he was joined by the Achteans, 
•under Cycliudes their chief magistrate, who 
%vere inflamed with hatred against the Eleans, 
because tliey refused to unite with the other 
states of Achaia, and highly incensed against 
the iEtoHaiis, whom they believed to be the 
authors of the war carried on against them 
by the Romans, Leaving Dvmae, and uniting 


their forces, they passed the river Larissiis, 
which separates the territory of Elis from that 
of Dymae. 

XXXII. The first day on which they en- 
tered the enemy’s borders, they spent in plun- 
dering. On the next, they advanced to the city 
in order of battle, having sent forward the ca- 
valry, to ride up to the gates, and provoke the 
AStolians, who were ever well inclined to em- 
brace an opportunity of sallying out from their 
works. They did not know that Sulpicius with 
fifteen ships, had come over from Naupactus 
to Cyllene, and landing four thousand soldiers, 
had, in the dead of night, lest his march should 
be observed, thrown himself into Elis. IVhen 
therefore they perceived, among the JStoUans 
and Eleans, the Roman standards and arms, an 
appearance so unexpected filled them with the 
greatest terror. At first, the king had a mind 
to order a retreat, but the iEtolians being al- 
ready engaged with the Trallians, a tribe of 
Illyrians so called, and his party appearing to 
have the worst of the contest, he himself, at 
the head of his cavalry, made a charge on a 
Roman cohort. Here the horse of Philip, 
being pierced through vv'ith a spear, threw him 
forward, over his head, to the groinul, which 
gave rise to a furious conflict between the con- 
tending parties ; the Romans pressing hard on 
the king, and bis own men protecting him. 
His own behaviour on the occasion was re- 
markably brave, although he was obliged to fight 
on foot, among squadrons of cavalry. In a 
short time, the dispute becoming unequal, great 
numbers being killed and wounded near him, 
be was forced away by bis soldiers, and, mount- 
ing another horse, fled from the field. He 
pitched bis camp that day at the distance of 
five miles from the city of Elis ; and, on the 
next, led all bis forces to a fort called Pyrgus, 
where, as he had heard, a multitude of the 
country people with their cattle, had run to- 
gether through fear of being plundered. This 
irregular and unarmed crowd were so utterly 
dismayed at his approach, that he at once made 
himself master of the whole, and by this seizure 
gained compensation for whatever disgrace he 
had sustained at Elis. While be was distribut- 
ing the spoil and prisoners, the latter amounting 
to four thousand men, and the cattle of all kinds 
to twenty thousand, news arrived from Mace- 
donia, that a person called Eropus, had, by 
bribing the commander of the garrison and ci- 
tadel, gained possession of Lychnidus ; that he 
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had also got into his hands some towns of the 
Bassaretians, and was, besides* endeavouring to 
persuade the Dardanians to take arms* In 
consequence of this intelligence, dropping the 
prosecution of the war between the Achaeans 
and iEtolians, but leaving, however, two thou- 
sand five hundred soldiers, of one sort or other, 
under the command of Menippus and Poly- 
phantas, to assist his allies, he marched away 
from Bymje, through Achaia, Boeotia, and 
Euboea, and on the tenth day arrived at Be- 
metiias in Thessaly. Here he was met by 
other couriers, with accounts of still more dan- 
gerous commotions j that the Bardanians, pour- 
ing into Macedonia, had already seized on 
Orestis, and marched down into the plain of 
Argestae, and that a report prevailed among the i 
barbarians, that Philip had been slain. This 
rumour was occasioned by the following cir- 
cumstance. In his expedition against the 
plundering parties near Sicyon, being carried by 
the impetuosity of his horse against a tree, a 
projecting branch broke off one of the side or- 
naments of his helmet, which being found by 
an jEtolian, and carried into JEtolia to Scer- 
diMus, who knew it to be the cognizance of 
the king, it was supposed that he was killed. 
After Philip’s departure from Achaia, Sulpicius, 
sailing to jEgina, joined his fleet to that of 
Attalus. The Achaeans gained the victory in 
a battle with the iEtolians and Eleans, fought 
near Messene. King Attains and Publius 
Sulpicius wintered at A5gina. 

XXXIII. Towards the close of this year, 
the consul Titus Quintius Crispin us, after 
having nominated Titus Manlius Torquatus 
dictator, to preside at the elections, and so- 
lemnize the games, died of his wounds, accord- i 
ing to some writers, at Tarentum j according to 
others, in Campania. Thus was there a con- 
currence of events, such as had never been ex- 
perienced in any former war, while the two 
consuls being slain, without having fought any 
memorable battle, left the commonwealth, as it 
were, fatherless. The dictator Manlius ap- 
pointed Cains Servilius, then curiile sedile, his 
master of the horse. The senate, on the first 
day of its meeting, ordered the dictator to cele- 
brate the great games, which Marcus iBmilius, 
-•ity proetor, had exhibited in the consulate of 
Caius Flaminius and Cneius Servilius, and had 
/ow'ed to be repeated at the end of five years. 
fVccordingly, he not only performed them now, 
'lit vow^ed them for the next lustrum. But as 
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the two consular armies, without commanders 
were so near the enemy, both the senate and 
: people, laying aside all other concerns, made it 
I their chief and only care to have consuls elected 
as soon as possible, and especially that they 
should be men whose courage was so tempered 
by prudence as to guard them sufficiently against 
Carthaginian wiles : for it was considered, that, 
as through the whole course of the present war, 
the too warm and precipitate tempers of their 
generals had been productive of great losses, so, 
in that very year, the consuls, through excessive 
eagerness to engage the enemy, had fallen un- 
guardedly into their snares ; that the gods, 
however, compassionating the Roman nation, 
had spared the troops, who were guiltless of 
the fault, and had decreed that the penalty in- 
curred by the rashness of the commanders 
should fall on their o\to heads. When the 
senate looked round for proper persons to be 
appointed to the consulship, Caius Claudius 
Nero at once met their view as eminently quali- 
fied beyond all others. They then sought a 
colleague for him. They well knew him to be 
a man of extraordinary abilities, but, at the same 
time, of a temper more sanguine and enterpris- 
ing than was expedient in the present exigencies 
of the war, or against such an opponent as 
Hannibal ; and, therefore, they thought it ne- 
cessary to qualify his disposition by joining with 
him a man of moderation and prudence. 

XXXIV. Many years before this, Marcus 
Livius, on the expiration of his consulship, had 
been judged guilty of misconduct by a sentence 
of the people ; and he was so deeply afiected 
by this disgiace, that he retired into the coun- 
try, and, for a long time, avoided not only the 
city, but all intercourse with mankind. About 
eight years afterwards, Marcus Claudius Mar- 
cellus, and Marcus Valerius Lievinus, then 
consuls, brought him back into Rome ; but still 
he appeared in a squalid dress, and sufihred 
his hair and beard to grow, displaying in his 
countenance and garb a more than ordinary 
sensibility of the censure passed on him. When 
Lucius Veturius and Publius Licinius were 
censors, they compelled him to be shaved, to 
lay aside his sordid apparel, to attend the meet- 
ings of the senate, and perform other public 
duties. But, after all this, he used to give his 
vote either by a single word, or by going to the 
side of the house which lie approved, until i' 
trial came on in the cause of Marcus Jjivius 
Macatus, a man to whom he was reluted, and 
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whose character was at stake ; and this obliged 
him to deliver his sentiments at large in the 
senate. The speech which he made, after so 
' :: long an interval of silence, drew on him all eyes, 
£■ and became the subject of much conversation : 
f it was asserted, that “ the people had treated him 
with great injustice, and that the consequences 
of this undeserved ill-treatment had been high- 
ly injurious to that very people 5 as, during a 
; war of such importance and danger, the state 
had been deprived both of the services and 
counsels of so great a man. With Caius 
Nero, neither Quintus Fabius, nor Marcus Va- 
V lerius Lsevinus could be joined in office ; be- 
J” cause the law did not allow the election of tw'o 
patricians. The same objection lay against 
' Titus Manlius, besides that he had before re- 
fused the offer of the consulship, and would 
again refuse it. But if the election of Marcus 
Livius, in conjunction with Cffius Nero, could 
be effected, then they would have such consuls 
as could scarcely be equalled.” Nor were the 
commons disinclined to the proposal, although 
it took its rise from the patricians. One only 
person in the state, the person to whom the 
honour was offered, objected to the measure ; 
charging the people with levity and inconstancy, 
he said, that when he appeared before them 
in the situation of a defendant, in a mourning 
habit, they refused Mm their compassion ; yet 
now they forced upon him the white go%vn 
against his will, heaping punishments and ho- 
nours on the same object. If they deemed him 
an honest man, why had they condemned him 
as wicked and guilty ? If they had discovered 
proofs of his guilt, after seeing such reason to 
i’epcnt of having trusted him with the consul- 
ship once, why intrust him with it a second 
time ? ” While he uttered these, and such like 
reproaches and comphiints, he was checked by 
the senators, who hade him recollect, that 
Camillus, though exiled by his country, yet 
returned at its call, and re-established it, when 
shaken from the very foundations ; that it was 
the duty of a man to mollify by patience, and to 
bear with resignation, the severity of his coun- 
try, like that of a parent.” By the united exer- 
tions of all, Marcus Livius was elected consul 
with Cains Claudius Nero. • 

XXXV. Tliree days after, the election of 
prustors was hold, and there were chosen into 
that office, Lucius Porcius Licinus, Cains Ma- 
milius Aulus, and Caius IJostiiius Cato. As 
soon as the elections were concluded, and the 


I games celebrated, the dictator and master of the 
horse resigned their offices. Caius Terentius 
Varro was sent, as propraetor, into Etruria, in 
order that Gains Hostilius might go from that 
province of Tai’entiim, to take the command 
of the army which had acted under the late 
consul, Titus Quintiiis j and that Titus Man- 
lius might go beyond sea, in the character 
of ambassador, to observe what business was 
going on abroad,*" and also, as dmiiigthat sum- 
mer, the Olympic games were to be exhi- 
bited, which were also attended by the greatest 
concourse of the people of Greece, that he 
might go to that assembly, if not prevented 
by the enemy, and infoj’tn any Sicilians whom 
he should find driven there, and any citizens 
of Tarentum, banished by Hannibal, that they 
might return to their homes, and might be 
assured that the Roman people meant to restore 
to them the whole of the property which they 
possessed before the war began. As the ap- 
proaching year seemed to threaten the greatest 
dangers, and there were, as yet, no magistrates 
for the administration of public affairs, all men 
directed their attention to the consuls elect, and 
wished them, as speedily as possible, to cast 
lots for their provinces, that each of them might 
know beforehand what province and what anta- 
gonist he was to have. Measures were also 
taken in the senate, on a motion made by 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, to reconcile them to 
each other ; for there subsisted between them 
an avowed emnity, which, on the side of Livius, 
was the more inveterate, as, during his misfor- 
tunes,' he had felt himself treated with contempt 
by the other. He was therefore the more 
obstinately implacable, and insisted, that ^Hhere 
was no need of any reconciliation : for they 
would conduct all biusiness with the greater 
diligence and activity, while each should be 
afraid, lest -a colleague, who was his enemy, 
might find means of exalting his own character 
at the other’s exi)ense.” Nevertheless, the in- 
fluence of the senate prevailed on them to lay 
aside their animosity, and to act vidfeh harmony 
and unanimity in the administration of the 
government. The provinces allotted to them 
were not, as in former years, a joint command 
in the same districts, but quite separate, in the 
remotest extremities of Italy : to one, Bruttium 
and Lucania, where he was to act against Him- 
nibal; to the other, Gaul, where he was to 
oppose Hasdrubal, who was now said to be 
approaching to the Alps. It was ordered that 
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tbe consul to whose lot Gaiil fell, should of the 
two armies, (one of which was in Gaul, and the 
other in Etruria,) choose whichever he thought 
proper, and join to it the city legions ; and that 
he to whom the province of Bruttium fell, 
should, after enlisting new legions for the city, 
take his choice of the armies commanded by 
the consuls of the preceding year; and that 
the army left hy the consul should be given to 
Quintus Fulvius, proconsul, and that he should 
continue in command for the year. To Caius 
Hostilius, to whom they had assigned the pro- 
vince of Tarentum, in exchange for Etruria, 
they now gave Capua instead. One legion 
was ordered for him, — that which Fulvius had 
commanded the year before. 

XXXyi. The public anxiety respecting 
Hasdruhd’s march into Italy increased daily. 
At first, envoys fi’om the Massilians brought 
information, that he had passed into Gaul, and 
that the inhabitants of that country were in 
high spirits on the occasion ; because it was 
reported that he had brought a vast quantity of 
gold^for the purjmse of hiring auxiliaries. In 
company with these envoys, on their return, 
were sent from Borne, Sextus Antistius and 
Marcus Retius, to inquire into the matter; 
who brought back an account, that they had 
sent persons with Massilian guides, who, by 
means of some Gallic chieftains, connected in 
friendship with the Massilians, might procure 
exact intelligence of every particular ; and that 
they had discovered with certainty, that Has- 
drubal, having already collected a very nume- 
rous army, intended to pass the Alps in the 
following spring, and that nothing prevented his 
doing it immediately, but the passes of those 
mountains being shut up by the winter. Pub- i 
lius ^lius Pajtus was elected and inaugurated 
into the office of augur, in the room of Marcus 
Mtircellus; and Cneius Cornelius Eolabella 
into that of king in religious matters, in the 
room of Marcus Marcius, who had died two 
years before. In this year, the first time since 
Haimibars coming into Italy, tbe lustrum was 
closed by the censors, Publius Sempronius 
Tuditanus and Marcus Cornelius Cethegus. 
The number of citizens rated w^as one hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand one hundi’ed and 
eight, a number much smaller than it had been 
before the 'war. It is recorded that, in this 
same year, the comitiiim was covered, and the 
Roman games once repeated by the curule 
jediles, Quintus Metullus and Cains Servilius ; 
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and the plebeian games twdce, by the plebeian 
mdiles; Quintus Mamilius and Marcus Cceciliiis 
Metellus. These also erected three statues in 
the temple of Ceres, and there was a feast of 
Jupiter on occasion of the games. [Y. R. 545, 

B. C. 207.] Then entered on the consulship 
Caius Claudius Nero and Marcus Livius, a 
second time ; and as they had already, when 
consuls elect, cast lots for their provinces, they 
now ordered the proetors to do the same. To 
Caius Plostiliiis fell the city jurisdiction, to 
which the foreign was added, in order that 
three prmtors might go abroad to the provinces. 

To Aldus Hostilius fell Sardinia; to Caius 
Mamilius, Sicily ; and to Lucius Porcius, Gaul. 
The whole of the legions, amounting to twenty- 
three, were distributed in such manner, that 
each of the consuls should have two, Spain 
four, the three prmtors, in Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Gaul, two each ; Caius Terentius, in Etruria, 
two; Quintus Fulvius, in Bruttium, two; 
Quintus Claudius, about Tarentum and Sal- 
lentum, two; Caius Hostilius Tubulus, at 
Capua, one ; and two were ordered to be raised 
for the city. For the first four legions, the 
people elected tribunes ; for the rest, they were 
appointed hy the consuls. 

XXXVII. Before the consuls left home, 
the nine days’ solemnity was performed, on ac- 
count of a shower of stones having fallen from 
the sky at Veii. The mention of one prodigy 
was, as usual, followed by reports of others ; 
that the temple of .Jupiter at Mintumice, a 
grove at Merica, a wall and a gate of Atella, 
had been struck by lightning. The people of 
Mintiirna said, what was still more terrify- 
ing, that a stream of blood had flowed in at one : 
of their gates : at Capua, too, a wolf came into 
one of the gates, and tore the sentinel. These 
prodigies were expiated with rictims of the 
I greater kinds ; and a supplication, of one day’s 
continuance, was ordered by the pontifis. The 
nine days’ solemnity was aftenvards performed 
a second time, on account of a shower of stones 
seen to fall during the armilustrum. The j 
people’s minds were no sooner freed from reli- ! 
gious apprehensions, than they -were again dis- 
turbed by an account, that, at Frusino, an infant 
was born of a size equal to that of a child foui* 
years old, and wonderful, not only for its bulk, 
but for its sex being doubtful ; as had been the '>* 
case of the one born, two years before, at Si- 
nuessa. Ariispices, sent from Etruria, de- 
nounced this to be a portent particuladyhornd. 
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that ought to he exterminated from the Roman, more strictness and severity than had been for- 
territories, and without being siiiFered to touch morly practised within the memoiy of any then 
the earth, drowned in the sea. Accordingly, living ; for the new enemy, advancing towards 
^ they shut it up alive in a chest, and threw it Italy, made the war doubly formidable. As 
into the deep. The pontiffs likewise issued a the number of young men capable of serving, 
mandate, that thrice nine virgins should go in whs considerably diminished, they resolved to 
procession through the city, singing a hymn, compel even the maritime colonies to fumish 
l^Tile they were employed, in the temple of soldiers, although they were said to enjoy, un- 
Jupiter Stator, learning this hymn, which was der a, solemn grant, an immunity from service, 
composed by the poet Livius, the temple of At first, they refused compliance ; on which 
Imperial Juno, on the Aventine, was struck by the consuls published orders, that each state 
lightning. The ariispices, having delivered their should, on a certain day, produce before the 
judgment that this prodigy had respect to the senate the title on which it daimed such ex- 
matrons, and that the goddess ought to be ap- emption. On the day appointed, the follovdng 
pe^Lsed by an offering, the ciirule sediles, hy an states appeared before the senate ; Ostia, Al- 
edict, summoned together into the capitol all sia, Antium, Anxur, Minturnm, Siniiessa ; 
those matrons who had houses in the city of and, from the coast of the upper”*sea, Sena. 
Eome, or -within ten miles of it; and from this Tiiese recited their several claims; but none 
number they chose twenty-five, to whom they of them were allowed, except those of Antium 
paid in a contribution out of their own effects, and Ostia ; and even in these two colonies the 
With this money a golden basin was made, and young men were obliged to swear, that, while 
carried to the Aventine, where the matrons, the enemy remained in Italy, they would not 
with every demonstration of purity and sancti- lodge out of the wfills of their colonies longer 
ty, immolated to the goddess. Immediately than thirty days. Although it was the opinion 
after, the decemvirs, by proclamation, appoint- of all, that the consuls ought to open the earn- 
ed a day for another sacrifice to the same divi- paign as early as possible, as it would be neces- 
nity, which -was conducted in the following sary to oppose Hasdnibjil immediately on his 
order ; — from the temple of Apollo, two white descent from the Alps, lest he might seduce the 
heifers -vi^ere led into the city, through 'the Cisalpine Gauls and Etruria, which latter al- 
Carmental gate ; after them v/ere earned two ready entertained sanguine hopes of effecting a 
cypress images of imperial Jimo ; then follow- revolt ; also, that it would be necessary to give 
ed the twenty-seven virgins clad in long robes, Hannibal full employ in his own quarters, lest 
singing the hymn in honour of that deity. This he might extricate himself from Bruttium, and 
hymn might perhaps to the uninformed judg- advance to meet his brother : yet Livius delay- 
ments of those times, appear to have merit, ed, not being satisfied with the forces destined 
but, if repeated at present, it would seem bar- for his provinces, while his colleague had a 
barous and uncouth. Tlie train of virgins was choice of two excellent consular armies, and a 
followed by the decemvirs, crowned with lau- third which Quintus Claudius commanded at 
rel, and i*essed in purple-bordered robes. Tarentum ; he therefore introduced a proposal 
From the gate they proceeded through the Ju- of recalhng the volunteer slaves to the stan- 
garian street into the forum : here the proces- dards. The senate gave the consuls unlimited 
sion halted, and a cord was given to the vir- power to fill up their companies with any men 
gins, of which they all took hold, and then ad- whom they approved ; to choose out of all the 
vanced, beating time with their feet to the armies such as they liked, and to exchange them, 
music of their voices. Thus they proceeded and remove them from one province to ano- 
through the Tuscan street, the Veiabrum, the ther, as they should judge best for the public 
cattle-market, and up the Publician hill, until service. In the management of all these mat- 
they aiTived at the temple of Imperial Juno, ters, the greatest harmony^ prevailed between 
There, two victims were offered in sacrifice by the consuls ; and the volunteer slaves were en- 
the decemvirs, and the cypress images were rolled in the nineteenth and twentieth legions, 
placed in the temple. Some writers say, that on tliis occasion power- 

XXX VII 1. After due expiations were ful reinforcements were also sent from Spain 
offered to the gods, the consuls began to enlist by Publius Scipio to Marcus Livius ; eight 
soldiers ; and this business they enforced with thousand Spaniards and Gauls, tvs’^o thousand 
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legionary soldiers, and a body of cavalry com- 
posed of Ntimidiaris and Spaniards, in number 
one thousand eight hundred ; that Marcus Lu- 
cretius brought these forces by sea, and that 
Caius Mainilius sent from Sicily foiu: thou- 
sand archers and slingers. 

XXXIX. The disqiuietude at Rome was in- 
creased by a letter brought out of Gaul from 
the proator Lucius Porcius; the contents of 
which were, that ‘‘Hasdrubal had moved out 
of winter quarters, and was now on his pas- 
sage over the Alps ; that eight thousand of 
the Ligurians were embodied and ai*med, 
and would join him as soon as he arrived 
in Italy, unless an army were sent into 
Liguria to attack them beforehand : as to him- 
self, he would advance as far as he should think 
it safe with his small force.” This letter 
obliged the consuls to finish the levies vvith 
baste, and to set out for their respective pro- 
vinces earlier than they had intended ; for their 
purpose was, that each should keep his anta- 
gonist employed in Ms own province, so as not 
to suffer the two to combine their forces into 
one body. An opinion, formed by Hannibal, 
helped to further their design ; for though he 
believed that his brother would make good his 
way into Italy during the course of that sum- 
mer, yet, when he reflected on the difficulties 
with which he had himself struggled, first in the 
passage of the Rhone, then in that of the Alps, 
fighting against men, and against the nature of 
the places, for five successive months, he had 
not the least expectation that the other would 
be able to effect his purpose mth so much more 
ease and expedition; and, for this reason, he 
was the later in quitting his winter-quarters. 
But Plasdrubal found every thing to proceed 
more easily and expeditiously than either him- 
self or others had even ventured to hope : for 
the Arvernians, and afterwards the other Gal- 
lic and Alpine tribes, not only gave him a 
friendly reception, but even accompanied him 
to the war. Then, in most parts of the coun- 
try through which he marched, roads had been 
made by his brother in places until then im- 
passable ; besides which, as the Alps had, for 
twelve years, been a constant route for divers 
people, he found the disposition of the inhabi- 
tants much improved. For In former times, 
being never visited by foreigners, or accustomed 
to see a stranger in their country, they were 
unsociable towards all the human race. Being 
ignorant at first of the destination of the Gar- 
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thaginian, they had imagined that his object j. 
was their rocks and forts, and to make prey of f 
their men and cattle : ,but the accounts which j 
they heard of the Punic war, and by which ^ 
Italy had so long been harassed, by this time i 
fully convinced them, that the Alps were only j 
used as a passage, and that two overgrown | 
states, separated by vast tracts of sea and land, | 
were contending for power and empire. These 
causes opened the Alps to Hasdrubal. But I 
whatever advantage he gained from the celerity | 
of his march, he lost it all by delaying at Pla- J 
centia, where he carried on a fruitless blockade, ! 
rather than an attack. He had sui>posed that 
the reduction of a town, standing in a plain, 
would be easily accomplished ; and being a 
colony of great note, he was persuaded that, by 
destroying this city, he should fill the rest with 
terror. That siege, however, not only impeded 
his own progress, but also stopped Hannibal, 
when he was just setting out from his winter- 
quarters, in consequence of hearing that his 
brother had reached Italy so much more quickly 
than he had expected. For he considered not 
only how tedious the siege of a city is, but also 
how ineffectually he himself, goingback victo. 
rious from the Trebia, had attempted that same 
colony. 

XL. The consuls, taking different routes, 
when setting out to open the campaign, drew 
the anxiety of the public in opposite directions, 
as if to two distinct wars at once ; for, besides 
their recollection of the heavy calamities which 
Hannibal’s first coming had brought upon Italy, 
people were farther distressed by doubtS' of the 
issue. “ What gods,” said they to themselves, 
would be so propitious to the city, and to the 
empire, as to grant success to their arms in both 
quarters at the same time ? Hitherto the busi- 
ness had been protracted by a counterpoise of 
successes and misfortunes. When in Italy, at 
the Tlirasimenus and CanniE, the Roman power 
had been crushed to the earth, a number of 
successful efforts in Spain had raised it up from 
its fallen state : when afterwards, in Spain, a 
succession of defeats, in which two excellent 
commanders were lost, had, in a great measure, 
ruined the two ai'mies, the many advantages 
gained by the Roman arms in Italy and Sicily, 
had afforded shelter to the shattered vessel of 
the state. Besides, even the distance of place, 
one war being then carried on in the remotest 
extremity of the world, allowed room to breathe : 
but now, two wars had penetrated into the very 
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heart of Italy ; two commanders, of the most 
distinguished reputation, stood on the opposite 
sides of the city of Ptome ; and the whole mass 
of danger, the entire burthen, pressed upon one 
spot. Whichever of these commanders should 
first gain a battle, he would, in a few days after, 
join bis camp with the other.” The preceding 
year, also, having been saddened by the deaths 
of the two consuls, served to augment the gene- 
ral apprehensions. Such were the melancholy 
forebodings which perplexed the minds of the 
people, as they escorted the commanders on 
their departure to their provinces. Plistorians 
have mentioned, that Mai'cus Livius, when set- 
ting out for the campaign, being still full of re- 
sentment against his countrymen, and warned by 
Quintus Fabius not to come toa battle hastily, 
or before he was well acquainted with the kind 
of enemy whom he had to encounter answer- 
ed that “ the first moment that he should get a 
sight of that enemy, he would fight him f being 
asked the reason of such eagerness, he replied, 

I will acquire either extraordinary glory from 
the defeat of the foe, or joy from that of my 
countrymen j and though the latter miglit not 
perhaps redound to my honour, yet it is cer- 
tainly what they have deserved at my hands.” 
Before the consul Claudius arrived in his pro- 
vince, as Hannibal was leading his army to- 
wards Sallentum, through the very borders of 
the Larinatian frontiers, Cains Hostilius 
Tubulus, wdth some lightly accoutred cohorts, 
attacked him, and caused dreadful confusion 
among his unmarshalled troops, killing four 
thousand men, and taking nine military stan- 
dards. Quintus Claudius, who had his forces 
cantoned through the towns in the territory of 
Saientiim, on being apprised of the enemy’s 
motions, marched out of his winter-quarters ; 
■wherefore,' Hannibal, lest he should be obliged 
to encounter the two armies at once, decamped 
in the night, and withdrew from the Tarenfcine 
territory into Bruttiiim. Claudius fell back to 
the country adjoining Salentum, Hostilius, 
on his march towards Capua, met the consul 
Claudius at Venusia j and here were selected, 
out of both armies, forty thousand foot, and 
two thousand five hundred horse, with which 
the consul was to act against HannibaL The 
rest of the forces, Hostilius was ordered to 
ead to Capua, that he might deliver them up to 
Quintus Fulvius, proconsul. 

XLL Hannibal, having drawn together his ; 
forces from all quarters, both those which he i 


had hitherto kept in winter quarters, and those 
which were in garrison in the Bruttian terri- 
tory, came into Lncania, to Grumentum, in 
hope of regaining the towns, which, through 
fear, had joined the Romans. To the same 
place came the Roman consul, from Venusia, 
carefully examining the roads as he went, and 
pitched his camp at the distance of about fifteen 
hundred paces from the enemy. From hence 
the rampart of the Carthaginians seemed to be 
almost close to the wall of Grumentum j the 
actual distance, however, was five hundred 
paces. Between the Carthaginian and Roman 
camps thei ground was level j and on the left 
hand side of the Carthaginians, and right of the 
Romans, stood some naked hills, from which 
neither party apprehended any mischief because 
there were no woods, nor any covering for an 
ambuscade. Parties sallying from the advanced 
posts, fought several skirmishes of little conse- 
quence. It appeared plainly that the Roman 
general had no other object in view than to hin- 
der the enemy from quitting the place ; while 
Hannibal, wishing to get away, frequently drew 
out his whole strength, and offered battle. On 
this occasion, the consul adopted the crafty 
genius of his adversary ; and, as there could foe 
little apprehension of a surprise, the hills being 
open, and having been examined by his scouts, 
he ordered five cohorts, with five additional 
companies, to pass over their summit in the 
night, and conceal themselves in the valleys on 
the Other side. The time when they were to 
rise from their ambush he settled with Tiberius 
Claudius Asellus, military tribune, and Publius 
Claudius, praafect of the allies, whom he sent 
at their head. He himself, at the dawn of day, 
drew out all his forces, both foot and horse, 
into the field. In a short time after, Hannibal 
also, on his side, displayed the signal for battle^ 
and a great noise ensued in his camp, while the 
men ran hastily to arms. Then all, both horse 
and foot, rushed eagerly out of the gates, and 
scattering themselves over the plain, advanced 
hastily to attack the enemy. The consxd, 
observing them in this disorder, commanded 
Caius Aurunculeius, tribune of the third legion, 
to make his cavalry charge them with all pos- 
sible fury, remarking, that ‘Hhey had spread 
themselves like cattle over the plain, and in such 
confusion that, before they could be formed, 
they might be rode down, and trodden under 
foot.” 

: XL'II. Hannibal had not yet come out of 

4 1 
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Hs camp, when lie heard the shouts of the 
troops engaged : alarmed at this, he led his 
forces with all speed towards the enemy. The 
charge of the Boman- cavalry had already dis- 
tressed his van, and, of their Infantry, the first 
legion and the right wdng were coming into 
action, while the Carthaginians, without auy 
regular order, began the fight just as chance 
threw each in the way of either horseman or 
footman. The combatants, on both sides, 
were sustained by reinforcements ; and JEJan- 
nibal, in the midst of the terror and tumult, 
would have formed his line while fighting, which 
is no easy matter, unless to a veteran command- 
er, and in the case of veteran troops, hut that 
the shout of the cohorts and companies, run- 
ning down from the hills, and which was heard 
Oil their rear, struck them with the fear of being 
cut off from their camp; and had it not been 
near, (seized as they were with a. panic, and 
fljnng in every part,) very great numbers would 
have been slain : for the cavalry stuck close to 
their rear, and the cohorts, running down the 
declivity of the hills, over cle# and level ground, 
assailed them in -flank* However, upwards of 
eight thousand men were killed, more than 
seven hundred men made prisoners, and nine 
military standards ^vere taken. Even of the 
elephants, which in such a sudden and irregular 
action had been of no use, four were killed, and 
two taken. Of the Bomans, and their allies, 
there fell about flve hundred. Next day the 
Cartliagiiiian kept liimself quiet. The Roman 
brought his army into the field, and when he 
saw that none came out to meet him, he or- 
dered the spoils of the slain to he collected, 
and the bodies of his owm men to be brought 
together and buried. After this for several 
successive days, he pushed up so close to the 
enemy’s gates, that he seemed to intend an 
assault ; but, at length, Hannibal decamped, 
at the third watch of the night, and made to- 
wards Apulia, leaving a great number of fires 
and tents on the side of the camp which faced 
the enemy, and a few Numidians, who were to 
show themselves on the rampaits and at the 
gates. As soon as day appeai*ed, the Roman 
army came up to the trenches, the Numidians, 
as directed, showing themselves for some time 
on the ramparts ; having imposed on the enemy 
as long as possible, they rode off at full speed, 
until they ! overtook the body of their army. 
The consul, perceiving the camp perfectly si- 
lent, and no longer seeing any where even the 
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small number who had paraded in view, at the 
dawn of day despatched two horsemen to ex. 
amine the state of the works ; and when he 
learned, with certainty, that all was safe, he 
ordered his army to march in. Here he de- 
layed no longer than while his men collected 
th6 plunder; then, sounding a retreat, long 
before night, he brought hack his forces into 
their tents. Next day, at the first light, he set 
out, and following by long marches the tracks 
of the Carthaginians by such intelligence as he 
could procure, overtook them not far from 
Venusia, Here likewise an irregular kind of 
battle was fought, in which above two thousand 
of the fugitives fell. From thence, Hannibal, 
marching in the night, and taking his way 
through mountains, that he might not be forced 
to an engagement, proceeded towards Meta- 
pontum ; from which place Hanno, who com- 
manded the garrison of the town, w^as sent, 
with a small party into Bruttium, to raise fresh 
forces; while Hannibal, with the addition of 
the garrison to his own troops, went hack to 
Venusia by the same roads through which he 
had come, and thence to Canusium. Nero had 
never quitted the enemy’s steps, and when he 
was going himself to Metapontum, had sent^ 
orders to Quintus Fulvius to come into Lu- 
cania, lest that country should be left without 
defence. 

j XLIII. In the meantime, Hasdrubal, having 
i raised the siege of Placentia, sent four Gallic 
horsemen, and two Numidians, with a letter for 
Hannibal; these, after traversing almost the 
whole length of Italy, through the midst of 
enemies, in order to follow him on Ms retreat 
to Metapontum, mistook the road, and went 
towards Tarentum, where they were seized by 
some Boman foragers, roving through the 
country, and conducted to the propraetor, Quin- 
tus Claudius. A.t first, they eluded his in- 
quiries by evasive answers ; but, on being 
threatened with torture, fear compelled them 
to own the truth, and they confessed that they 
were charged with a letter to Hannibal. With 
this letter, sealed as it was, the prisoners were 
were given in charge to Lucius Virginius, 
military tribune, to be conducted to the consul, 
Claudius, and two troops of Samiiite horse 
were sent to escort them. Claudius caused the 
letter to be read to him by an interpreter, and 
having examined the prisoners, he concluded 
that the present conjuncture of aflhirs was not 
of such a nature as to require that the consuls 
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sitould carry on tlie war according to regular 
plans, each within the limits of his own pro- 
vince, by means of his own troops, and against 
an antagonist pointed out by the senate ; but 
/ that some extraordinary and daring stroke 
should be struck, such as could not be foreseen 
or thought of, which at its commencement, 

! might cause no less dread among their country- 
men than among the enemy ; but, when accom- 
plished, would convert their great fears into as 
great exultation. Wherefore, sending Hasdru- 
bal’s letter to Rome, to the senate, he at the 
same time acquainted the conscript fathers 
with his intentions, advising that, as Hasdrubal 
had written to his brother that he would meet 
him in Umbria, they should immediately call 
home the legion then at Capua, raise new levies, 
and post the city army at Narnia, to intercept 
the enemy. Such were the contents of his letter 
to the senate ; for himself, he sent on messen- 
gers, through the districts of Larina, Marmcia, 
Frentoa, and Praetutia, along the road^which 
be intended to take with his army; giving 
directions, that all the inhabitants should bring 
down from their towns and farms, victuals ready- 
dressed for the soldiers, and that they should 
: furnish horses and other beasts of buithen, so 
that the weary might be accommodated with 
easy transports. He then selected from the 
Romans and allies the dower of their armies, 
consisting of six thousand foot and one thou- 
sand horse ; and giving out that he meant to 
seize on the nearest toum in Lucania and the 
Carthaginian garrison therein, he ordered them 
all to be ready for a remove. Having set out 
in the night, he turned off towards Picenum, 
and, making the longest possible marches, pro- 
ceeded directly towards his colleague, having 
left the command of the camp to Quintus Ca- 
tius, lieutenant-general. 

XL IV. At Rome there was no less fright 
and consternation than had been felt two years 
before, when the Carthaginian camp was 
brought close to the walls and gates of the city . 
nor could people well determine whether they 
should commend or blame the consul for bis 
boldness in undertaldng such an adventurous 
march. It was evident that his reputation 
would depend upon the issue, though there is 
not perhaps a more unfair method of judging. 
People considered, with alarming apprehensions, 
that the camp, in the neighbourhood of such 
a foe as Hannibal, had been left without a gen- 
eral, and.under the guard of an army, the strength 


of which had been carried away ; that the con- 
sul, pretending an expedition into Lucania, 
when in fact he was going to Picenum and 
Gaul, had left his camp destitute of any other 
means of safety than merely the enemy’s want 
of information, as to the general and a part of 
his army having quitted it. What would be 
the consequence if this should he discovered, 
and if Hannibal should resolve, either with his 
whole army to pursue Nero, whose entire force 
was but six thousand men, or to assault the 
camp, which was left as a prey, without strength, 
without command, without auspices ?” The past 
disasters of tliis wax, and the deaths of the two 
consuls in the last year, served also to increase 
these terrible fears. Resides, they reflected, 
that ‘‘ all those misfortunes had happened while 
there was but one general and one army of the 
enemy in Italy; whereas, at present, there 
were two Punic wars there, two numerous ar- 
mies, and, in a manner, two Hannibals. For 
Hasdrubal was a son of the same father Ha- 
milear ; was a commander equally enterprising, 
trained to making war against the Romans dur- 
ing many campaigns in Spain, and rendered fa- 
mous by a double victory over them, by the 
destruction of two of their armies, and two of 
their ablest commanders. With respect to the 
speedy accomplishment of his march from Spain, 
and his address in rousing the Gallic clans to 
arms, he had much more reason to boast than 
Hannibal himself ; because he had collected 
a body of auxiliaries in those very places 
where the other had lost the greater part of 
his soldiers by hunger and cold, the two most 
miserable ways in which men can perish.” 
To all this, people, acquainted with the tran- 
sactions in Spain, added, that «in Nero he 
would meet an antagonist with whom he was 
not unacquainted, one whom, formerly, when 
caught accidentally in a dangerous defile, 
he had baffled, just as he would a child, by 
fallacious terms of peace.” Seeing every 
thing through the medium of fear, which al- 
ways represents objects in the worst light, 
they judged all the resources of the enemy 
greater, and their own less, than they were in - 
reality. 

XLV. When Nero had attained to such a 
distance from the enemy that his design might 
be disclosed with safety, he addressed his sol- 
diers in a few words, telling them, that ^‘no 
general had ever formed a design more daring 
in appearance, and yet more sate in the execu- 
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tion than his. That lie was leading them to 
certain victory. For as his colleague had not 
marched against that enemy until the senate 
had given him such a force, both of infantry 
and cavalry, as fully satisfied his utmost wish- 
es, and those troops more numerous and better 
provided than if he were to go against Han- 
nibal himself, the addition thus made to it, 
whatever might be its intrinsic weight, would 
certainly turn the scale in favoiu:. As soon 
as the foe should hear, in the field of battle, 
(and he would talce care that they should net hear 
sooner,) that another consul, and another army 
had arrived, this single circumstance would in- 
sui’e success, A war was, sometimes, happily 
concluded by the spreading of a report; and 
incidents, of light moment, frequently impel- 
led men’s minds to hope or fear. That them- 
selves would reap Jilmost the whole fruits of the 
glory acquired by success ; for, in all cases the 
last addition made to the acting force is sup- 
posed to be most decisive of the business. 
That they saw, by the concourse of people 
attending, with what admiration, and with what 
warm attachment of all ranks, their march was 
honoured.;-’ And, in fact, all the roads through 
which they .passed were'Hned with men- and 
women, who crowded thither from all parts of 
the country, uttering vows and prayers for their 
success ; intermixing praises of their glorious 
enterprise ; calling them the safeguard of the 
commonwealth, the champions of the city, and 
of the empire of Rome ; on whose arms, and 
on whose valour, were reposed the safety and 
liberty of themselves and of their children. 
They prayed to all the gods and goddesses to 
grant them a prosperous march, a success- 
ful battle, and speedy victory *. that they them- 
selves might be bound by the event, to pay the 
vows they offered in their behalf ; and that, as 
they now, with minds full of solicitude, accom- 
panied them on their way, so they might, in a 
few days, go out with hearts overflowing witk, 
joy to meet them in triumph. Bvery onegat^’ 
them warm invitations, offered them every ac- 
commodation, and pressed them, with the most 
earnest entreaties, to take from him rather than 
from another, whatever was requisite for 
themselves, or their cattle ; in a word, every 
thing that was wanted, they with cheerfulness 
supplied in abundance- Their kindness was 
equalled by the moderation mf the. soldiers, who 
would not accept of anymatter whatever beyond 
their necessary occasions. They never halted j 


[bc>ok 

: on any account, nor quitted tb{- fsiih • . , 
their victuals; but marched i'\y a ' / lit, 
scarcely allowing themselves r -'d- ej . . .a 
answer the calls of nature. Cc-ai’scrs u - nt 
forward to the other consul, to give u:: « . . . -d' 
their coming ; and to know him, . • ;.:u' 
he chose that they should approach secii- ‘ y 
openly, by night or by day; whet? ? 
should lodge in the same camp ' J> 1 ‘.i. . r. 
another. It was judged best tlat, they s' lit! 
'join him secretly in the night. 

' XLVI. Orders were previously givt li 
the consul Livius, that, on their arilvai, * 
tribune should be accommodated ui! I, i a lar- . ug 
by a tribune, each centurion a vv.ui-j.ru'm^ 
each horseman by a horseman, and t-utb fbut- 
man by a footman. He conshknuil tint it 
would not be jirudent to enlarge rhe eamp, 
the enemy might discover the couu.hg o ' ihe 
second consul ; while the crowding togctlier of 
additional numbers, into lodgings : ■ ut ivAv 
space, would be attended with th * .h\:d hu oti- 
venience, as the troops of Claudius had brought 
with them hardly any thing except their arms. 
Claudius had augmented his army with a inirn- 
ber of volunteers : for many, both veteran 
soldiers discharged from'service, and yonnf men 
offered themselves on his march; rmd, as tl, ? 
eagerly pressed to be employed, he enifet. 4 
siich of them as, from their personal appearance, 
seemed fit for the service. The camp of li- 
vius was near Sena, and Hasdrubal lay abcul 
five hundred paces beyond it. 

Nero, to avoid entering it before night,, ludted 
when he came nigh, and where he was conceal- 
ed behind mountains. As darknet s came on, 
his men, marching silently, were eoialu^tecl 
into tents, each by a person of his own raok r 
where they were hospitably entertaificd, amid 
mutual congratulations, and unbo’m#.! jt y» 
Next day a council was held, at which also 
present the prsetor, Lucius Porcius JJcimiji. 

a t this time his camp was joined t > 

ie consuls. It should, however, be reiiced, 
that before their coming, he had oficn baffled 
and perplexed the enemy, leading rroops 
along the high ground ; sometimes sc; i?p.r nar- 
row defiles to arrest his march, sometimes 
harassing him by attacks on his rear or flanks ; 
and putting in practice, indeed, every art ok 
war. He now assisted at the council. Many 
were of opinion that an engagement should be 
deferred until Nero might refresh his men, who 
were fatigued b-^ their long march, and wmt of 
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sleep ; and also, tliat he should take a few days 
to himself, to gain some knowledge of the 
enemy. Nero, with the utmost earnestness, 
entreated them not, “ by delays, to render his 
enterprise rash in elfect, when despatch would 
insure its success. In consequence of a 
deception, which could not last long, Han- 
nibal lay yet, in a manner, motionless; he 
neither assailed his camp, left, as it wa^,' with- 
out its commander, nor moved a step in pursuit 
of him. Before he should stir, Hasdrubal’s 
army might be cut oif, and he himself might 
return into Apulia. Whoever, by procras- 
tination, allowed time to the enemy, would 
thereby betray the other camp to Hannibal, 
and open for him a road into Gaul, so as 
to enable him, at his leisure, to effect a junc- 
tion with Hasdrubal, and whenever he pleased. 
They ought to give the signal instantly; 
inarch out to battle, and to take every ad- 
vantage of the delusion under which the 
enemy lay ; both the party in their neigh- 
bourhood, and the other at a distance, while 
the latter knew not that their opponents 
were decreased in number, nor the former, that 
theirs were become more numerous and power- 
ful.” Accordingly the council was dismissed, 
the signal of battle was displayed, and the troops 
immediately marched out to the field. 

XLVII. The Cartha^nians were already 
drawn up in order of battle before their camp. 
The only thing that prevented an immediate 
engagement was, that Hasdrubal having, with 
a few horsemen, advanced before the line, re- 
marked among the enemy some old shields, 
which he had not seen before, and horses lean- 
er than any he had hitherto observed; their 
number also seemed greater than usual. On 
which, suspecting what was the case, he hastily 
sounded a retreat ; sent a party to the watering 
place at the river, with orders to pick up, if 
possible, some prisoners, also to observe atten- 
tively, whether there were any whose com- 
plexions were more sun-biuned than usual, as 
from a journey lately made ; at the same time, 
ordering another party to ride round the camp, 
at a distance, to mark whether the rampart had 
been extended on any side, and to watch whe- 
ther the signal was sounded a second time. 
Though he received account of all these par- 
ticulars, yet the circumstance of the camp’s 
not being enlarged,, led to a false conclusion; 
they were two, as before the airival oi' the 
second consul ; one belonging to Marcus Livius, 


the other to Lucius Porcius ; and no addition 
had been made to the trenches of either, to 
make more room for tents within.- One thing 
particularly struck that veteran commander, 
long accustomed to act against Roman armies ; 
which was, that according to the information 
of his scouts, the signal was sounded once in 
the praetor’s eamp, and twice in the consuls, 

' Hence he concluded, that the two consuls must 
be there ; but how to account for Nero’s having 
left Hannibal behind, perplexed him extremely. 
Of all things he could the least suspect what 
had really happened, that Hannibal could be so 
blinded, and in a business of such magnitude, 
as not to know where the general was, and 
where the army whose camp stood facing his 
own. He supposed that some disaster, of no 
I ordinary kind, must have hindered him from 
following; and he began to fear greatly, that 
he himself had come too late with succour, 
that his affairs were too desperate to be re- 
trieved, and that the same fortune w^hich the 
Romans had met in Spain awaited them 
now in Italy. He even conjectured that his 
letter had not reached Ids brother ; and that, in 
consequence of its being intercepted, the con- 
sul had hastened thither to overpower him. 
Distracted by these doubts and fears, he ex- 
tinguished all his fires ; and, at the first watch, 
ordered his troops to strike their tents in 
silence, and to march. In the hurry and con- 
fusion of a movement by night, the guides were 
not watched with the necessary care and atten- 
! tion ; one of them, therefore, stopped in a place 
1 of concealment, which he had before fixed upon 
' in his mind, and the other swam across the 
river Metaurus, at a pass with which he was ac- 
quainted. The troops, thus left destitute of 
conductors, strayed for some time through the 
country ; and many overcome by drowsiness and 
fatigue, stretched themselves on the ground ir. 
various places, leaving the standards thinly at. 
tended. Hasdrubal, until day-light should 
discover a road, ordered the army to proceed 
along the bank of the river; and as he wander- 
ed along the turnings and windings, with which 
that river remarkably abounds, he made but 
little progress, still intending, however, to cross 
it, as soon as the day enabled him to find a con- 
venient passage. But the farther he removed 
from the sea, the higher did he find the banks ; 
so that not meeting with a ford, and wasting 
the day in the search, he gave the enemy time 
i to overtake him. 
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XL VII I. First, Nero, witli all the cavalry, 
came up ; then Porcius, with the light infantry. 
While they harassed his wearied army hy fre- 
quent assaults on every side, and while the 
Carthaginian, now stopping his march, or 
rather flight, had a mind to encamp on a high 
spot of ground, on the bank of the river, Livius 
arrived with the main body of infantry arme^, 
and marshalled for immediate action. When 
line Homans had united all their forces, and the 
the was drawn out in array, Claudius took the 
command of the right wing, Livius of the left ; 
that of the centre was given to the prmtor. 
Hasdrubal, laying aside the design of fortifying 
a camp, when he saw the necessity of fighting, 
placed his elephants in front, before the batta- 
lions, and, beside them, on the left vring, he 
opposed the Gauls to Claudius ; not that he had 
much confidence in them, but thinking that they 
were much dreaded by the enemy. The right 
wing, which was to oppose Livius, he took to 
himself, together with the Spaniards; on whom, 
as being veteran troops, he placed his principal 
reliance. The Ligurians were posted in the 
centre, behind the elephants ; but the line was 
too long in proportion to its depth. A rising 
ground, in their front, pirofect^ the GattSj 
and while that part of the line which was com- 
posed of the Spaniards engaged the left wing 
of the Homans, their right wing stretching out 
beyond the extent of the fight, stood idle, for 
the eminence between them and the enemy pre- 
vented their making an attack, either on their 
front or flank. Between Livius and Hasdrubal 
a furious conflict began, and dreadful slaughter 
was made on both sides ; for here were both 
the generals ; here the greater part of the Ho- 
man infantry and cavalry ; here the Spaniards, 
veteran troops, and acquainted with the Homan 
manner of fighting ; and the Ligurians, a race 
of hardy warriors. To the same part the ele- 
phants were driven, which, at the first onset, 
disordered the van, and made even the battalions 
give ground ; but afterwards, the contest grovr- 
ing hotter, and the shouts louder, they soon 
became disobedient to the directions of their 
riders, rambling up and down between the two 
lines, without distinguishing their own party, 
and ranging to and fro, not unlike ships with- 
out rudders. Claudius in vain attempted to 
advance up the hill, often calling out thus to 
his men, — “ To what purpose, then, have we, 
svith so much speed, marched over such a length 
jf way?” However, seeing it impractable to 
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reach the enemy’s line in that quarter, he dicw 
away some cohorts from his right wing, wliwe 
the troops would not be able to at-fr, ?nr| hi 
them round behind the line. Then, to tA\t sar 
prise not only of the enemy, but of his frieno 
also, he made a brisk attack: on tbeir 4 ! rht. ilanh ; 
and, so quick were his motions, th^ t alioost . 
the same instant when his men appeared on tt . 
flank, they likewise attacked the ■•. ir hli'i- 
the Spaniards and Ligurians were cut to jdpc.:- 
on all sides, in front, and flank, an i 
the havoc in a short time reached the 
These made very little opposition, ; for . r. 
numbers of them were absent from their 
having slipped away in the night, anci .htln dovii! 
in the fields; while those who wen prrsent, 
being exhausted by fatigue and want of ^.leep, 
and being naturally ill qualified to endure toil, 
had scarcely strength remaining su0cier.t to 
support their armour. By this time it 
mid-day; and while they were panting with 
heat and thirst, they w^ere slain or taken at th© i 
will of the Homans. ; 

XLIX. Of the elephants, more were killed 
by their guides, than by the enemy. Tiiese 
carried a knife, like that used by shoemakers^ 
with a mallet ; and when the animals bepn to 
grow furious, and to rush on their own party, 
the manager of each, fixing this insi r merit fee*, 
tween its ears, on the joint which €i^unee&& tha 
head with the neck, drove it in wi*.h thif strang- 
est blow that he could give, l^is had been 
found the speediest method of killing aniwals 
of that great size, when they had become sr* 
unruly as to leave no hope of managi.jg them ; 
and it had been first brought into pjT«eti{Yf hy 
Hasdrubal, whose conduct in the vommnnd of 
an army, as on many other occasions, so p&rcH> 
ularly in this battle, merited very high . 
miums. By his exhortations, and by taking pj 
equal share in the dangers, he supi'ml? *! 
spirits of his men ; and at one time by entre i- 
ties, at another by reproofs, he rea i,ki5rr/;”d 
wearied ; when, from the length a .»i iaborsr ox 
the action, they were disposed to hy ilown 
their arms. He called back the fij ingj n:-i ro- 
stored the battle in many places, ivhere it hao 
been given up. At last, when forti ; me evidei^ffy ^ 
declared for the Homans, unwilling :o smin; 
so great an army, which had followed his stttt*. 
dard on the credit of his reputation, be sours 
to his horse, and plunged himself into the midst 
of a Homan cohort ; where, as became the son 
of Hamilcar, and the brother of Ilanniliea, fee 



fell fighting. In no one action, during that 
war, were so great numbers of the enemy slain ; 
so much so, indeed, that the damage retoited 
on him was deemed equivalent to that,sustained 
at Cannae. Fifty-six thousand of them were 
killed, five thousand four hundred taken. The 
other booty was great of every kind, as well as 
of gold and silver. Besides which, there were 
recovered above four thousand Boman citizens, 
prisoners, which was some consolation for the 
soldiers lost in the battle ; for the victory was 
far from a bloodless one, nearly eight thousand 
of the Romans and allies being killed. And 
so far were even the victors satiated with blood 
and slaughter, that next day, when the consul 
Livius was told, that the Cisalpine Gauls and 
Ligurians, who had either not been present in 
the battle, or had made their escape from the 
general carnage, were marching oif in a body, 
without any certain leader, without standards, 
without order or subordination, and that they 
might all be cut ofif, if one squadron of horse 
, were sent against them, he answered, Let 
some be left alive, to carry home accounts of 
the enemy’s losses, and of our valour.” 

L. On the night which followed the battle, 
Nero set out on his return ; and, by marches 
even speedier th^ he ha<ipaade in coming, on 
the sixth day afifceif' feach^i his former post, op- 
posite thie enemy, llie crowds of people at- 
tending him were less than before, because no 
messenger had preceded him ; but these exhi- 
bited such demonstrations of joy, as to seem 
transported almost beyond their reason. It is 
impossible to express or describe the emotions 
that agitated the minds of all persons at Rome, 
either while waiting in doubtful expectation of 
the event, or when they received the news of 
the victory. The senators never quitted the 
senate-house, nor the magistrates, nor the peo- 
ple, the forum, from the rising to the setting 
sun, during the whole of Claudius’s march ; so 
eager were they to greet him. The matrons, 
incapable themselves of contributing aid, had ' 
recourse to prayers and supplications ; and go- 
ing about from one temple to another, wearied 
the gods with their entreaties and their vows. 
"While the public were in this painful suspense, ' 
first an unauthenticated rumour spread, that ’ 
^j^o Narnian horsemen had come from the field 
df battle to the camp which stood on the fron- 
tiers of Umbria, with intelligence, that the 
enemy were utterly defeated. For some time, 
this news, though listened to, was but little ! 


credited, as being too great, and too joyful, for 
the people’s minds to admit, or readily believe ; 
and, even the quickness of the conveyance was 
' urged as an objection to the truth of it ; as the 
' account said, that the battle was fought only 
i two days before. Soon after this a letter was 
j brought from the camp by Lucius Manlius 
Acidinus, confirming the arrival of the Narnian 
[ horsepqen. , This letter being carried through 
Sie forum to the praetor’s tribunal, brought out 
the senate from their house ; and the people 
thronged together with such impatience and 
tumult to the door, that the messenger could 
not approach, hut was dragged about amid a 
multitude of questions, and all demanding, with 
much vociferation, that the letter should be read 
from the rostrum even before it was submitted 
to the senate. At length they were reduced 
to order by the magistrates, and obliged to make 
room, that the joyful tidings might be regularly 
imparted to the public, who were unable to 
govern their transports. The despatch was 
accordingly read, first in the senate, then in the 
assembly of the people ; some embracing the 
joyful news as certain, while others refused to 
credit any thing until they should hear it from 
the deputies, or the letters of the consuls. 

LI. After some time an account was brought, 
that deputies were reaBy coming, and not far 
off. On this, people of all ages ran out eagerly 
to meet them, each to receive, from 

his own eyes.and ears, conwn^^g proofs of the 
reality of such*.a happy event.^^ continued 
train reached all the way to the ]Vfuly%i bridge : 
the dejputies were, Lucius Vetimul Philo, 
Publius Licinius ‘Varus, and Quintus iSeecilius 
Metellus. Surroimded by a vast multitude of 
every sort, they went* on to the forum^, while 
some inquired of them, t)thers of their attend- 
ants, concerning what had been done ; and as 
soon as any one heard that the enemy’s general 
and army had heen.^il|; off,*tliat the Roman le- 
gions were safe, and the constils unhurt, he im- 
mediately communicated his own joy to others. 
When the deputies had, with much difficulty, 
reached the ^enat^house, and the crowd was, 
with tnuch greater difficulty, obliged to retire, 
that they might not mix with the senators, the 
letters were read in the senate ; and then the 
deputies were brought out into the general as- 
sembly. . Lucius Veturius, after reading the 
despatches, gave, in his own words, a fuller de- 
tail of all that had passed 5 which was heard 
with the greatest delight, and was at last fol- 
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lowed hy a universal slxout from the whole as- 
sembly, who were unable to restrain the effu- 
sions of their joy. They then separated ; some 
hastening to the teniples of the goiis to return 
thanks, some to their own houses, to impart 
the happy news to their wives and children. 
The senate, in consideration of the consuls, 
Marcus Livius and Caius Claudius, having cut 
off the general and the legions of the enemy, 
decreed a supplication for three days ; which ' 
supplication the praetor, Caius Hostilius, pro- 
chiimed in the assembly, and it was performed 
with great devotion by all, both men and wo- 
men. During the whole three days, all the 
temples were equally filled with crowds, w^hose 
numbers never diminished j whilst the matrons, 
dressed in the most splendid manner, and ae- 
companied by their children, being now deliver- 
ed from every apprehension, just as if the war 
were at an end, offered thanksgivings to the 
immortal gods. This victory produced also a 
powerful effect on the internal husiness pf the 
state, insomuch that people immediately took 


courage to hold commerce wdtli e-;. ^ other n , 
in time of peace, buying, selling, ' ;.'ding riu ? 
paying money due. The consul i ,v.iua, i . 
returning to his camp, ordered ri. ■ t . 

Hasdrubal, which he had carefi- kc; ^ J 
brought with him, to be thrown b re t'lr , .i- 
vanced guards of the enemy: and .he , , » 
prisoners, chained as they were, t.) be cx]. • i 
to their view. Tw'o of these he qu! qi ssi 
and sent to Hannibal, with ordc , . to q fj 
him of what had happened. We q* . tqhf . . . , 
Hannibal, deeply struck by a disa ^ 
to his country, and his house, sai ', ^ ff M. 

now the fortune of Carthage. He t'l. o 
camped, and retired thence, designing a; dj-arv 
together, into Bruttium, the reipotnsi vonu r 
of Italy, all those confederates, wlffun. 
scattered at wide distances, he could noi p. » 
tect; and he removed from theii uwa hibila- 
tions, and carried awqiy into Bruftiuup ad th.' 
Metapontines, and such of the i mc -uhiCM m 
acknowledged his authority. 
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